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THE 


legislative assembly debates 

(OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE THIRD 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY) 

VOLUME IX. 

FIRST VOLUME OF SESSION 1927. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, l9th January, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Asscunbly Chamber of the Council House in 
New Delhi at Eleven of tlu? Clock, being the first day of the meeting of 
the Third Assembly, pursuant to S, 63D (2) of the Government of India 
Act. 


MESSAGE FROM H. E. THE VICEROY. 

Secretary of the Assembly: A Message has been received from His 
Excellency tlie Viceroy : 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 

In pursuance of the provisions of sub-rule {2) of Itule S of the Indian 
Legislative Eules.l, Edward Frederick Lindlcy, Baron (rwin, hereby appoint Mr, M. 
liuthnaswamy tooe Chairman of the Legislative Assembly. 

(Signed) IBWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General.** 


Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy (Nomiinated : Indian Christians) took the Oath 
and occupied the Choir. 

Mr. Chairman: In order that this, the first meeting of the Third Legis* 
lative Assembly, may be fully constituted, Members will now take the 
Oath or make the affirmation of allegiance to the Crown in the nuumer 
prescribed. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Phillips Muddiman, K.C.S.I., Kt., 
C.l.E. (Home Member); 

The Honourable Sir Charles Alexander Innes, K.C.S.I., C.l.E. (Mem- 
ber for Commerce and Railways); 

The Honourable Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
(f'inance Member); 
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si LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. [19tH JaN. 1927. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, K.C.I.E,, C.B.E. 
(Member for Industries and Labour); 

The Honourable Mr, Joseph William Bhore, C.I.E., G.B.E. (Member 
for Education, Health and Lands) ; 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.L.A. (Madras City : Non-Muhaiiimadan 
Urban) ; 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogia, M.L.A. (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : 
Non-Muhammadan Eui’al); 

Mr. T. Prakasam, M.L.A. (East Godavari and West Godavari cu7n 
Kistna: Non-Muhamrnadan llural); 

Mr. Battena Perumalla Nayudu, M.L.A. (Guntur cum Nellore: Non- 
Muhammadan liural); 

Mr. li. K, Shanmukharn Chetty, M.L.A. (Salem and Coimbatore cum 
North Arcot : Non-Muhamrnadan Bural) ; 

Mr. A. liangaswami Iyengar, M.L.A. (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly . 
Non-Muhamrnadan Eural); 

Mr. Mudumbi Sriniyasachaiiiar Sesha Ayyangar, M.L.A. (Madura 
and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly : Non-Muhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Bao, M.L.A. (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non- 
Muharnmadan Eural); 

Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, M.L.A. (North Madras : Muham- 
madan) ; 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, M.L.A. (South Madras: 
Muhammadan) ; 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, M.L.A. (West Coast and 
N ilgiris : Muhammadan) ; 

The Reverend Dr. Earle Monteith Macphail, C.I.E., C.B.E., M.L.A. 
(Madras : European) ; 

Mr. Kodiyolam Vasudeva Rangaswamy Ayyangar, M.L.A. (Madras: 
Landholders) ; 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, M.L.A. (Madras; Indian Commerce); 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, M.L.A. (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) ; 

Mr. Janinadas Madhavji Mehta, M.L.A. (Bombay City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban); 

Mr. Vithalbhai Javerbhad Patel, M.L^A. {Bombay Northern Division; 
Non-Muhammadan Eural); 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtxilla, M.L.A. (Bombay Central Division; 
Muhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr. Narsinh Ghintaman Kejkar, M.L.A. (Bombay Central Division: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji, M.L.A. (Bombay Central Division: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural); 

Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh BeH, -M.B.A. (Bombay Southern Division : 
Non-Muhammadan Bnral); 

Mr. Mahom^ AU Jinnah, M.L.A. (Bombay City : Muhammadan 
Urban) ; 



MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

COMMITTEE. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 

move : 

“ That tl)is x4.sseinbly do proceed to elect eight Members to be members of the 
Committee on Public Accounts 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Ohairman: I may infonn the House that arising out of the motion 
wbicli Ijhs just been carried, the Assembly Ollice will be open to receive 
noniinatioiis up to 12 Noon on Saturday, the 22nd January, and the elec- 
tion will be held in accordance with the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation by means of the single transferable vote on Tuesday, the 25th 
January. 

The Assembly tlicn adjounied till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 20bh January, 1927. 


in 




LEGISLATIVE ASSER^BLY. 

Thursday^ 20th January^ 1927, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. M. Euthnaswamy in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN: 

T>r. A. Suhrawardy, M.L.A. (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions* 
Muhammadan Eural). 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddixnan (Home Member) : With your 
permission, Sir, I wish to make a statement in respect of the course of 
official business during the next week. 

On Monday, the 24th, His Excellency the Viceroy will address the 
Assembly and no business will be taken on that date. 

On Tues(ifiy, the 25th, the House will first proceed to the election of 
Members to \hv Public Accounts Committee. Motions will next be made 
for leave to introduce Bills to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
1881, the Indian Securities Act, 1920, the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 
(Amendment of section 115), the Indian Lirhitation Act, 1908, and the 
Indian Eegistration Act, 1908, and the following Bills, which have already 
been published under rule 18 of the Indian Legislative Eules, will be 
introduced, namely: 

(1) the Currency Bill, 

(2) the 6iold Standard and Eeserve Bank of India Bill, 

(3) the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill, 

(4) the Steel Protection Bill, 

(6) a Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 
1923, and 

(6) a Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 

A motion will then be made that the Gold Standard and Eeserve Bank 
of India Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, any business left over from Tuesday will be 
taken first. Thereafter a motion wall be made for leave to introduce a 
Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, in order to require security 
for costs to be given by the appellant in certain second appeals and the 
Steel Protection Bill will also be proceeded with probably on a motion 
for reference to a Select Committee. 

( 9 ) 
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On Thursday, the 27th, after disposal of any business left over from 
the previous day, a motion will he wade for leave to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure for the purpose of facilitating 
the execution of decrees and orders and for other purposes. Thereafter 
a motion will be made to refer to a Select Committee the Indian Income- 
tax, (AmendjjftontJ Bill 

There will be no meetmg of the House on Friday* the 88th, Qf oo 
Saturday, the 29th, 


BLECTlOli OF Ma. PBKSFDENT. 


lUlt th ^cofd^nce vfith the provisioh of suh'Yule (8) of rule 

BA of the Indian Legislative Eules I have to announo® to Honourable 

Members that six nomination papers duly filled in have been received on 

behalf of Mr. Vithalbhai Javerbhai Patel- The names of the proposers 
and seconders are as follows; 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy. 

Mr. K. C. Boy. 

Lala Lajpat Bai. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Heujoon. 

Mr. £. Ahmed. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. B. Das, 

Mr. Bavabhai Nemohand Haji. 

Mr. M. B, Jayakar. 

Mr. W. M. P. Ohulam Kadirhhaa Dakhan.. 
Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasina, 


Pft^poMira. 


Seconders, 


hp> nomination papers have been received on behalf of any other 
Member, I declare Mr. Patel duly elected. (Applause.) In tbk connectiOB 
I have received the following Message from His Excellency the Viceroy 
Mid Governor General. 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 


** In pursuance of the provisions of section 630 af tht Qov^Ttiimn^-^ of Pndk^ Actf 
I, Bdwfird Ffedsriqk Lindiey, Baron Irwin, hereby signify that I approve the Section 
by^^e Begisftctitive of Mr, Vithalbhai Jwmbhai PsM as President of the 

said Assembly, 

(Sd,) IMJVm, 

Vicsfoy oTtfi Qoasmosi Qensri^,** 

I accordingly invite Mr. Patel to occupy the Chair. (Applause.) 

(lie Chairman then vacated the Chair, which was. occupied by, the 
Honpurahle Mv- Vithalbhai Jayei^hai Pntel.) 

gr (Deader of the House) ; 

it if^.indisiid wi^h amhaha pleaenve that. 1, congratulate you on yotK ra'dacitioA 
to the Chair. You are entitled to a legjitiwata ffeling oi ptfdie that yon 
have been returned unopposed by your constituency at a general election 
which i have reason to believe was citodncted with some acrim<»iy. - It 
must, Sir, be even more gratifying to you to find that you are rotupied 
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II 

to your old seat in the Chair without a single voice. 
may do so, I should like to take the opportimit^^^^wfcgBatl^^ 

Houfee on MHhat I hope may be the first of a 8eries^|||jMnpypreced^^ 
which will in time develop into a convention, that, ^MfcWijiil^pSlEng, 
the House will re-elect its President if he ofiers himself for election. Sir, 
it is further your proud privilege to be the first President to preside over 
our deliberation^ in this magnificent Chamber, which, I doubt not years 
go on, will come to be associated with the atmosphere of romantic interest 
that attaches to a place where great events have been tiransacted. There 
can be no one with a spark of imagination who has stood in that Hall, 
that famous Hall at Westminster, and looked without a sense of emotion 
at the Chair which so many distingui^ed men have occupied and which 
by and through their efforts has come to be 'regarded as the outward 
and visible sign of Parliamentary procedure in all English-speaking nations 
tliroughout the world. Sir, when for those who sit in this House the 
last question has been answered, the last division bell has rung and the 
last Eesolution has been carried — alas I am afraid without a dissentient 
voice — after us there will come generations yet unborn who will look 
upon the Chair in which you are now sitting and will, I am sure, feel that 
pride in the continuity of its history that is felt by anyone who looks at 
that older Chair in Westminster. I feel with confidence that they will 
refer with justifiable pride to the first occupant of the Chair. (Applause.) 
I do not on this occasion, Sir, think it necessary to reaffirm those assur- 
ances of continual support to you, Sir, and to the Chair that I made on 
the occasion of your fir^ hirffcoric election, I am sanguine enough to think 
that experience and time have proved that those assurances were real by 
the best test — the test of work. The relations between the Chair and the 
Leader of the House are inevitably close, they are often delicate and they 
are always of great importance to the proper conduct of the business of 
this House. It is therefore with personal satisfaction, Sir, that I see your 
re-election as an assurance that those pleasant relations which had pre- 
viously existed between the Chair and myself are likely to be continued 
and I hope extended. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. This is the third Legislative 
Assembly under the Act. I think to all it mfist be obvious that 
its term will be a very important period in the constitutional history 
of India and to some it may appear that it may be decisive in its 
influences on that history for a considerable number of years. To preside 
over so important a period in the life of the Assembly is U duty which 
involves unusual responsibility and confers unusual possibilities. Sir, I 
have no fe^ whatever that you will not discharge the duties of your great 
office greatly. In conclusion I can only wish that the success of your 
term of office may be as great as the circumstances under which you have 
been cdled to the Chair have been felicitous. (Applause.) 

Sir Walter Willaon (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, on behalf of the non-official European Members of this 
House, I desire to join in congratulating you upon your unanimous re- 
election to tibe seat which you at present occupy. As I heard, Sir, the 
names of your proposers and seconders read out, I had a personal feeling 
of i^gret that my name was not one of them. I do not know quite how 
it happened, but I should have liked to have found my name upon the 
list. Next, Sir, I should like to congratulate the Assembly upon having 
re-elected you. It i8„ as the Honourable the Home Member has just 
saidr a precedent definitely established; we ourselves spoke , strongly in 
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favour of it when I had the opportunity of addressing a few valedictory 
remarks to you upon the contusion of the last Session. Your re-election, 
Sir, is a proof, if proof w'ere needed, that the remarks we then 
made came from our hearts and were thoroughly merited by your 
services in the Chair. We are much more than content, that you 
should preside over us for the next term of the Assembly. We again 
assure you of our continued support and may we add. Sir, that we value 
very highly the disposition y()u have shown to limit the length of speechc's 
in the House and to prevent the encroachment by some gamilous Mem- 
bers upon the time of others. 

You understand. Sir, the importance of the relationship between th*' 
President and the House and I may add, as the Honourable the Home 
Member has said, of the very high importance of your relationship with 
the Leader of the House. You have attained success in acting according 
to the traditions set with so much success by your very distinguished pre- 
decessor, Sir Frederick Whyte. You have given miiioritios their fair shanj 
in every way. No severe cleavage, such as must necessarily happen in 
this House from time to time, has ever been allowed to penetrate beyond 
the doors of the lobby; and I am happy to think, what I have ahvavs 
experienced since I first bec.ame a Member of this House, there prevails 
to-day as strongly as it ever did, the idea that whatever our ft'olings and 
opihions may be in the Hoxise, in the lobbies outside w’c remain the very 
best ( f friends. I have only to add. Sir, just a single hopi‘. in regard to tlie 
opportunity that is now before yourself and the w^hole of us in this Hous(‘. 
that we may so conduct our debates and our j)rocedure that when this 
Session ends, we may be able to look back upon our doings with pride and 
with pleasure for the goodwill of the future and for the development of 
this great institution, this Indian House of Commons, of which we all 
have the honour to be Members. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Pennit me, Sir, to offer the w^armest congratulations of 
the Congress Party in this House on your unanimous re-election to the 
Presidential Chair. Sir, it is our pride and privilege to have given from 
amongst our members the first elected President of the Assembly who 
has won during a very brief tenure of office the fullest confidence of the 
House and proved himself to be so thoroughly acceptable to one and all 
as to be re-elected unopposed. It is not for me to expatiate upon the 
duties and responsibilities of your high office. You have already proved 
that, you possess all those qualities in a pre-eminent degree which have in 
the past distinguished the occupants of the Chair at Westminster refem'd 
to in such glowing terms by my friend the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber. If there is a certain element of unreality in this House as compared 
to that at Westminster, you have shown, Sir, that it is through no fault 
of yours or ourselves. Along with my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member I do look forward to the day when such inequalities as do exist 
shall, no longer exist. Your great abilities coupled with the strictest fair 
ness and becoming dignity have elicited the admiration of all, and I do 
not feel called upon on this occasion to do more than to assure you of 
qur continued support. is a lurking suspicion in my mind that we 

shaH not like all your rulings, hut let me assure you, Sir, that whether Ve 
like them or not, we shAll never be wanting in upholding the dignity of 
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the Chair and in assisting it to the best of our abilities in the discharge 
of its onerous duties. 

Lala Lajpat Eai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I join 
all those who have spoken before me in congratulating you on your eleva- 
tion to the high office you occupy. You have occupied that office during 
the last Session with great dignity, courage and impartiality, and the 
addresses that were made at the end of the last Session in your honour 
at the time the Assembly was dissolved have been repeated tQ-day. I 
associate myself fully and imreservedly with all the remarks that have 
fallen from the other speakers who have spoken in your honour. We are 
conscious that you will maintain the dignity of your office with the same 
marked success which characterised your proceedings in the last Session 
of the Assembly, and we assure you of our support on behalf of myself 
personally and on behalf of the party which I have the honour to repre- 
sent in this House. 

^Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I have 
great pleasure indeed in joining in the congratulations that have been 
offered to you and the great tribute that has been paid to you in such 
glowing terms by the Leader of the House and the other leaders of parties. 
Sir, when you stood as a candidate for the first time for election to this 
Chair there were certain people in this House who had apprehensions 
as to what you would exactly do when you occupied this exalted Chair; 
and if you remember, Sir, I said on that occasion: “You are elected by 
the majority of the votes of this House. You are now on your trial, and 
T hope that you will maintain the dignity and the traditions of the Chair. “ 
That, Sir, was in August, 1925. Since then I, as a Member of this 
House, have watched you as the presiding genius of this House and 
although I have, if I may say so, watched you very critically, and judged 
you very strictly, standing ti>-day on the floor of this House I feel that 
you deserve the unanimous re-election which has taken place in your 
case and which has again brought you back to this Chair. Sir, it *is a 
signal mark of approval and appreciation of your conduct in the Chair 
during the last term that you occupied the position. A greater compli- 
ment cannot be paid to any Member of this House than that he should 
be asked unanimously to preside over its deliberations. Judging by the 
past and the way in which you have conducted the deliberations and the 
business of this House, I have no doubt now that you will msiintain the 
dignity of this great office, that you will always be fearless and inde- 
pendent and treat every section of the House with absolute faimess, 
justice and impartiality. 

Mr. PreMdexit: Brother Members and Comrades of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly: The idea uppermost in my mind at this moment is to 
express my grateful acknowledgments and sincere thanks to you for 
the honour you have done me by electing me again to this Chair and to 
hasten to assure you of my complete devotion to your^ service. My joy 
is all the greater because I find to-day that not only have I been fortunate 
enough to retain the confidence of those who had voted me to this Chair 
in August, 1925, but also to win the confidence of those who had fought 
strenuously against my election then. My anxiety is and I shall make 
constant endeavour to prove worthy of that unique confidence which you 
in your wisdom have thought fit to repose in me. From the brief experi- 
ence that I had as the occupant of this Chair T have found, as I stated 


*Speecli not corrected hy the Honcmrable Memher. 
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when I was addressing you last, that anyone who aspires to fiU this great 
olBoe with, any hope of success must lay aside all that is personal, all 
that is of party, all that savours of political predilecticm, and learn to 
subordinate everything to the great interests of the House as a whole. 
Not that it is possible for anyone to divest himself so completely of the 
influence of his political associations and the teachings of a lifetime. He 
may have hia political opiniona, he may retain them; he may have his 
.prejudices; but in his general decisions and in his treatment of indivi- 
dual 'Members no trace of them should find any place. I do not know 
whether I have in the past lived up to that ideal, nor can 1 say whether 
it would be possible for me to live up to that ideal in the future. All 
I can prmnise is that I shall ever endeavour to the best of my capacity 
to regulate ray conduct in the Chair on the lines which I have just in- 
dicated. You have known me and I have known you and it is not neces- 
sary, in. fact it is needless, to, appeal to you for co-operation which I know 
will t)* forthcoming from every Member of the House in ample measure. 
But one thing iSvill ask you and it is this — if on any occasion anything 
that I say or do in the discharge of my duties gives offence to any Mem- 
ber, I beg of him not to harbour any ill-feeling against me and allow mis- 
underatcmding to grow but to come to me personally and talk the matter 
over and have done writh it. I again thank you for the great honour, 
the greatest honour which it is wdthin the power of this Assembly to con- 
fer under the present constitution, and I assure you of my complete de- 
votion to your service. Before I sit down, may I ask .vou to do me the 
honour of shaking hands with me and will you, Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
lead the way. 

(The Leader of the House and Honourable Members then shook bands 
with Mr. President.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
2l8t January, VSfl. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday j 21^t January^ 1927. 


The AssernbJy met in the Assembly Chamber of the Couneil House at 
Eleven of the Clock. Mr. Pn'sideni (the Honourable Mr. Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel) was in the Chair. 


MEMBEBS SWORN: 

liiilu Triloki Nath, M.I...A. (United Provinces: Landholders); 

Mr. Madheo Srihari Aney, ^I.L.A. (Berar Ptc'presentative); 

Bisaldar-Major and Honorary Captain Kabul Singh Bahadur, M.L.A. 
(]\mjab : Nominated Non-Olhcial) ; and 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K.(bI.E., M.L.A. (North-West 
FroTiti(*r Province : Nominated Non -Official). 


ASSENT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL TO BILLS. 

Mr. President: I have to inform you that the following Bills which 
were passed by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature have been assented 
to by His Excellency the Governor General under the provisions of sub- 
section (1) of section 68 of the Government of India Act : 

The Usurious Loans (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Negotiable Instruments (Interest) Ac.t, 1926. 

The Indian Evidence (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Administrator GeneraPs (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

Tlie Sind Courts (Supplementary) Act, 1926. 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Third Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Indian Bar Councils Act, 1926. 

The Provincial Insolvency (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

{ 15 ) 
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MOTION FOK ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr, President: 1 have received the following notice of Motion for 
Adjournment from Pandit Motilal Nehru : 

“ I hereby give notice that 1 shall move the adjournment of the House 
on Friday, tiic 21st January, 1927, on a definite matter of urgent public 
import ance, namely : 

The conduct of the Government in preventing Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
jMilra, an eJecUed Member of this Assembly, from attending to his duties 
as a Membar of this House and thereby seriously infringing the privileges 
of this House and depriving tlie constituency which elected him of its 
right to be represented in this House.” 

The motion prima facie appears to me to be in order. I do not know 
if Government or any other Member have any objection to the admission of 
this motion. 

(No <hj(iction was raist.Hl.) 

1 rule that the motion is in order. 1 ask if the Assembly gives leave 
to Pandit Motilal Nehru to move the motion. 

(No Honourable Member objected.) 

As no Honourable Member objects, I intimate that the leave is granted. 

The motion will now he taken up for discussion at 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : With your 
pemiissiou, Sir, 1 should like to suggest that it wdli be convenient ft-r me, 
and possibly for my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, if the motion 
3 s taken up immediately after the elections are over. We cannot fix the time, 
because we do not kiunv when the elections will be over. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : I quite agree with the suggestion made by the Hon(;ur- 
able the Home Member. 

Mr. President: It means that if the motion is taken up immediately 
nfter the completion of the business, say after fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the discussion can go on under the rules till 6 o’clock. Ordinarily, motions 
for adjournment are discussed for two hours from 4 to 6, but, as the 
Honourable the Home Member agrees to take the majiter up immediately 
after the completion of the business, say at about half-past eleven, there 
is nothing in the .rules which wdll prevent the House from discussing the 
motion till 6 o’clock. But I would ask Honourable Members to be con- 
siderate and not allow the discussion to go on for more than two hours. 
The Chair would accept a motion for closure at the end of two hours, if 
any Honourable Member chooses to make one. The motion will be taken 
up immediately after the completion of the business. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President : I have to inform the Assembly that the number of candi- 
dates nominated for election to the Standing Finance Committee is equal 
to the number required and therefore I announce that the following Mem- 
bers are declared to be duly elected : 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

Raja Ghazanfar AH Khan, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das, 


i i : 
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Mr. Amar Nath Butt, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 

Mr. Rarn Narayan Singh, 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar, 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, 

Mr. Ghaiishyam I)as Birla, 

Mr. N, C. Kelkar, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
Mr. Sarabhai Nmnchand Haji, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, and 
Mr. A Moore. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR 

RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President; The Assembly will now proceed to elect 11 Members to 
serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. There are 19 
candidates whose names are printed on the ballot papers w'hich will be 
■su{)plied to Honourable Members in the order in which I call them. 

(The balloting then took place.) 

(As the Members were taking the ballot papers and recording their 
'VOt(^s) 

Mr. President: Plonourable Members who have not taken their 
oath are not entitled to take part in this election. If they have by any 
-chance voted, their votes would be regarded as invalid. The Chair would 
like to know whether there are any Honourable Members who have not 
taken their oath and yet have taken part in this election. 

(The names of Dr. Moonje and Mr. Yousuf Imam were mentioned to 
the Chair.) 

The Secretary will not take their voting papers. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): I was here, 
Sir. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member has not taken his oafch. 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: I was present, here. I did not hear my name called. 

Pandit MotilaPNehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): He may be permitted to take his oath now. There is 
nothing in the law againsl) it. 

Mr. President: Dr. Moonje ’s name was called, but probably he did 
not hear. 

Mr, A, Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : May I know, Sir, if they can take their oath now? 

Mr, Abdul Haye (East Punjab : Muhammadan) : On a point of order, 
Sir. You have ruled that those Honourable Members who have not yet 
taken their oath of allegiance are not entitled to take part in this election. 
You have said that you will ignore their votes. But how are you going 
to find out in whose favour they have voted and which are their voting 
papers ? 

A 2 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member is quite right in raising the 
point. The Secret, ary has been asked to make certain inquiry anxl the Chair* 
will soon deal with the matter. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab : Muhammadan):, 
May 1 point out. Sir, that the voting paper is still with Dr. Moonje? 

Mr. President: It appears that Dr. Moonje s voting paper has not yet 
been put into the box but Mr. Yusuf Imam's paper has already been so 
pul. If Mr. Yusuf Tinaiu will kindly tell the Chair eonfidontially for whom 
he has voted, then that vote will be eliminated. Has Mr. Yusuf Imam 
any objection to iell the Chair in confidence for wliom ho has voted? 

(Mr. Yusuf Imam signified his assent to this.) 

Mr. President: That is all right. That settles the matter. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I again inquire, Sir, if Mr. Yusuf 
Imam can now be permitted to take the oath and take part in the further 
proceedings ? 

Mr. President: There is no objection to Dr. Moonje and Mr. Yusuf Imam 
taking the oath now. 


MEMBEES SWOEN. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, M.L.A. (Nagpur Division: Non-Mnhanimudan), and 

Mr. Yusuf Imam, M.L.A. (United Provinces, Southiun Divisions: 
Muhammadan Eural). 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Am I entitled to vote now% Sir? 

Mr. President: No. The Honourable Member is not entith‘d lo vote. 


MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

Attendance of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra at meetings of tub 

Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. President: Pandit Motilal Nehru. I desire to make it clear from 
the outset that I will not allow one minute more than the time allotted to 
each Member. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, 1 beg to move the adjournment" of the House on a 
definite matter of urgent public importance. Y"ou have already read the 
motion. It concerns one Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, an elected Mem- 
ber of this House, who was elected unopposed and who is now under 
detention under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The motion 
calls attention to the conduct of the Government in preventing Mr. Satyen- 
dra Chandra Mitra from attending to his duties as a Member of this House 
and thereby seriously infringing the privileges of this House and depriving 
the constituency which elected him of its right to be represented in thiar 
House. The larger question of the release of this prisoner or others of 
the same class is not before the House nor is there any question of the 
i^epeal or amendment of the law, the so-called law under which they are 
detained, before this House. The gravity of the situation to which the 
mptipn calls attention arises from the fact that the detention of 
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ithis gentleman constitutes a very serious encroachment on the privileges 
*of this House and on the right not only of the Member himself but of the 
constituency which has unanimously elected him. 

The facts are very simple and I should like to state them briefly for 
the information of the House. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra was an 
<‘lected Member of the Bengal Legislative Council when he was arrested 
under the Bengal Ordinance No. 1 of 1925 and Regulation HI of 1818. 
Thereafter the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed and he 
was detained under that Act. Now it will be observed that in arresting 
and detaining Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra the Executive were guilty of 
a double wrong — a wrong to the Member by infringement of his rights, and 
a wrong to the constituency which elected him. The latter wrong, 1 mean 
the one against the constituency, w^as attempted by His Excel- 
lency the Oovernor of Bengal to be redressed in a particular w'ay. 
The method which was determined upon by His Excellency the 
Oovernor shows m ing(muity and originality which beats the record of the 
bureaucracy for their special genius for suppression and oppression. His 
Excellency acting under the rule wliich gives him power to direct that a 
scat has become vacant for the reason that a Member has not been able 
to attend to his duties for two consecutive months issued a notification 
that the seat of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra had be.come vacant. Now% 
Sir, what is the simple meaning of it? Here is a man duly elected by his 
constituency, who was actually representing the constituency in the House. 
Ho was deliberately disabled by executive order from attending. Not 
that he is unable to attend for personal reasons, but was disabled by force 
from attending to his duties and the consequences of the inability thus 
brought about w'ere visited upon him by the notification that his seat w^as 
vacated. You tte down a man hand and foot and then beat him for not 
being able to move; that is what it comes to, and that is what really 
happened. Thereafter this particular constituency went unrepresented in 
the Bengal Coimctil for the rest of the life of that Council. The experi- 
ment had failed but was not repeated of trying another election. In 
course of time the general elections came round and Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra offered himself as a candidate for election to the Assem- 
bly. He was again returned unanimously, i.c., unopposed to the Assem- 
bly. He was gazetted as a duly and properly elected Member of the 
Assembly. He rex^eived a summons of His Excellency the Governor 
General to attend the Assembly. He received another summons of His 
Excellency the Gov(^mor General to attend and hear his inaugural address 
on the 24th instant, which is to come. Thereupon be applied to his 
custodians to give him an opportimity to accept the very generous in- 
vitation which was extended to him but was refused pennission. 

Now, Sir, we are meeting here to-day without this gentleman for no 
fault of his and for no fault of the Governor General either. His Excellency 
has duly invited him but there are others who prevent him from coming 
out. Upon those facts what is the position? It is quite clear to me but 
my Honourable friend the Home Member does not look upon it in such a 
simple way as I do and I can anticipate his presently rising in his seat 
and shaking his fist at me and telling me “How' dare I say that this man, 
a dangerous anarchist, should be admitted into the honourable company 
of this House. He has been dealt with under the law of the land”. This 
particular law is known more as a lawless law than anything else. But 
Ills will reply upon it and .say that it is none the less the law of the land. 
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He will say ‘*When a man has been dealt with under the law and detained 
by competent authority, what nght has any one to interfere with it*’. 
Now, Sir, my answer to that is a very simple one. I say that this man 
has not been tried. He has not been convicted. He has not 
been sentenced by any court and. therefore he has every right*, 
to attend to his duties, by answering the summons he has received, unless 
my friend the Honourable the Home Member is able to point out to me 
any authority, which I challenge him to do if he can, precluding him 
from attending to his duties. Sir, this is really imposing a disqualification 
upon a duly elected Member which does not exist under the law. Of course 
it was open to the powers that be to make it a disqualification for seeking 
election, but luckily up to this moment, it has not occurred to them to do 
so. 

An Honourable Member: You remind them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Now, the Government have not had the courage 
to put this marf on his trial. They have not taken upon thoitisolves to 
make it a disqualification- The man is kepi in custody no doubt, but is 
there anything in any law in the world that the mere fact of a man being 
forcibly detained in custody not by an order of the court, nor aftor a 
(conviction, disentitles him from perfonTiing the duties of his office? 
Iruagiue for a moment such a case arising in England. What- w'ould 
have happened? 1 will read the law as crystallised ih Halsbury’s Laws 
of England, Volume 21, Article 1468: 

“ Whilst Parliament is sitting, and daring the time within which the privilege 
of Parliament extends no peer or member of the House of Commons may be imprisoned’ 
or restrained without the order or .sentence of the House of Lords or the Commons 
as the ca.se may be, unless it be for treason or felony, or for refusing to give 
security for the peace. 

Now’, that may comprehensively be described by saying unless be is con- 
victed of a criminal offence. I wall make it as general as that. Now in 
the case of the House of Commons, it has been held that a member can- 
not be arrested for a period of 40 days before and after the meeting of 
Parliament, Tl has ahvays been held that a member is immune from 
arrest for a period of 40 days even after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment of which he is a member. A ruernber wdio is in custody 
at the time of his election to Parliament — that is the case in 
point — is liberated, upon his election in virtue of his privilege unless 
he is undergoing a term of imprisonment, for an indictable offence or for a 
criminal contempt of court. That is the common law of England. And 
wffiat is the procedure prescribed if a man so detained is nof. liberaled after 
his eleetion? That you will find in the same book in Article 1488. The 
procedure with which the two Houses enforce the due observance of their 
privileges and punish anv breach of them is practically the same. When 
any alleged breach of privilege is reported to either House, it 
is the practice of the House whose privileges had been attacked 
to send for the offender to answer the charge of contempt. 
Now, Sir, if this case had happened in England, His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal and all others who are concerned in detaining this 
man would to-day have found themselves in a very uncomfortable position 
at the bar of the House of Commons. But it may be said that India is 
not England and that this Assembly is not Parliament. We may for our- 
own purposes choose to dignify it into a Parliamtofc on certaih occasions^ 
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but it really is nothing of the kind and therefore thei^ is no comparison. 
I quite agree. I do believe and I am perfectly certain that there is no 
analogy between the House of Commons and this House but so long as it 
is allowed to retain the merest pretence of what it is alleged to be I 
maintain that it is the inherent right of every member of a representative 
institution to be present at its meetings to represent his con- 
stituents. That right is, I submit, inseparable from the very 

nature of the institution. It has nothing to do either with any 

particular House or the privileges of that particular House. True it 
is that the privileges of the House of Commons have been built up by 
long convention but, unless we make an early beginning, 1 do not think 
wo will ever be able to build them up. There are only two things upon 
which the privileges of the House of Commons are based. There is the 
convention established by immemorial custom and certain privileges have 
been sanctioned by Statute. Nothing known as privileges of the House 
does exist in this country. It is up to us to lay the foundation of a con- 
vention to-day because it is the inherent right of every such institution as 
(‘urs is to luive its own conventions. 

Mr. President: I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member, but 
I would remind him of the time limit. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I hope I have two or three minutes more. As 
the time at my disposal is running out, I shall not labour this point but 
I^ will say that in this pn^sent instance the (Government itself and His 
Excellency the Governor General have fully recognised the right. If they 
did not, why were tliis summons and invitation sent? 1 will again remind 
the House that there is no question on the motion relating to the legality 
or otherwise of the Ordinance or of the arrest or of the detention or of 
release for all purposes. The present motion only relates to the dis- 
ability which has been imposed upon a Member from attending the meet- 
ings of this ^Ouse. Now, section 11 of the Act under which he is under 
detention is imporl-.ant and I wish to point out that that section also treats 
the case as that of a suspect, not of a criminal, not of one who has been 
found guilty of any offence. That Ixang so, I submit that- it is not a case of 
a crimirial character at all — much less a. conviction under the criminal law — 
which alone is excepted under the practice in England. What after all will 
happen if Mr. Mitra is allowed to attend? I cannot conceive that the 
enormous resources of the British Empire will prove inadequate to secure 
peaceful residence for this man in Delhi and his peaceful attendance in this 
Chamber while we are in Session. 

Before I resume my seat I should like to remind the House of what 
happened only the other day. His Excellency in opening these buildings, 
called the buildings of the Parliament of India, was pleased to read a 
gracious Message from the King Emperor, and the concluding part of 
that Message ran as follows: 

* I earnestly pray that in the Council House now to be opened wisdom and justice 
may find their dwelling place and that (God’s blessing may rest on all those who 
may henceforth serve India within its walls.” 

I put it. Sir, to the Treasury Benches and to my European ColleagucK 
in this House whether they will be helping to keep wisdom and justice 
in their dwelling place in this House if they vote down this motion and 
declare to the world their impolence to protect themselves and the honour 
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of this House when it is attacked in this way. I hope and trust, Sir, 
that wo who are here to serve our constituents will not neglect our primary 
duty to them. The best judges and the only judges of their representatives 
are their electors. The electorate has given its verdict and I hope that 
this House will not trample under foot that verdict which is the very 
foundation of our own right to be here. With these words, Sir, I commend 
my motion to the House. 

The Honourable Sir Al^ander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, it 
was with very great interest that I heard the speech of my Honourable 
friend and 1 must congratulate him on his limiting the motion in the 
manner he has done. It is far easier to discuss what I admit is a point 
•of constitutional interest in the manner in which he has put it before 
the House. He recognizes, as I am sure all sensible people will recognize, 
that there will be ample opportunity — and indeed judging from the notice 
paper ample opportunity has already been taken — to secure a discussion 
-of the more contentious question which might have been introduced here 
I think irrelevantly. I congratulate my Honourable friend on his not 
having introduced them now, and so far from shaking my fist in his face 
I shall meet him with the utmost mildness. I will endeavour to convince 
him because I know him to be eminently reasonable on a point of constitu- 
tional law, however difficult he may be on other matters. Well, Sir, 
my Honourable friend will pardon me if I read the motion again. I will 
omit the reflections on the conduct of Government and take them as 
read and 1 will deal with the operative part of the motion, which is: 

and thereby seriou.sly infringing the privileges of this House and depriving the 
‘•constituency which elected liim of its right to be represented in this House." 

Now 1 think iny Honourable friend has done a great service in bringing 
forward this motion for the adjournment because these are matters which 
it is desirable should be discussed, so that the position of the House in 
regard to an important point of this kind may be made clear. But let 
me remind him in the first instance that he who pleads privilege must 
prove the privilege. 1 think that is probably a sound legal dogma. Well, 
Sir, this matter has mot altogether /been 'unexamined. Fortunately I 
am provided by the learning of others with a very concise account of 
the position of this House in regard to privileges. A very powerful sub- 
committee examined this matter. It consisted of two c.x-Law Members 
of the Government of India, 8ir Muhammad Shaft and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprii, gentlemen I think whose fame as lawyers is recognized throughout 
India, Sir Henry Moncrieif Smith, an officer of considerable legal experience 
who is now President of the Council of State and has great constitu- 
tional experience, and Mr. Jinnah, now in this House about whose merits 
I refrain from speaking. Well, Sir, these gentlemen carefully examined the 
question of the privileges of this House and this is what they said. I 
will read the whole paragraph : 

" It has not been suggested to us from any source that the legislatures in India 
should be provided with a complete code of powers, privileges and immunities as is 
the case with most of the legislatures in other parts of the Empire. The matter 
has been generally dealt with by the enactment a provision in their Acts of 
Constitution enabling the legislatures to deline their own powers, privileges and 
immunities, with the restriction that they should not exceed those for the time being 
enjoyed by the British House of Commons." 
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1 pause tlaere to comment because that is a very important restriction 
to which I shall refer later. 

Eventually no doubt similar provision will be made in the constitution of 
British India. But we are of opinion that at present such action would be prema- 
ture.*' 

At the same time they go -on to say that they feel that sufficient 
protection has not been given to the Members and they make certain 
recommendations. In connection with those reconimendations I may 
remind this House that last year this House and the other Chamber 
unanimously passed an Act to confer certain exemptions on Members of 
legislative bodies. That is, they did go some way towards conferring pri- 
vileges and therefore they recognized that those privileges did not exist. 
My statement of the case would be inadequate if I did not point out 
that under the Government of India Act certain privileges do arise, but 
they do not arise in connection with the subject matter of this discussion. 
I have therefore shown, and indeed it was hardly necessary for me to 
have taken up so much of the time of the House because my Honourable 
friend hardly argued it, that there is no existing privilege. 

Then I pass on to the question of how far this matter if it had hap- 
pened in the House of Commons would have been a breach of privilege. 
It is perfectly true, and my Honourable friend readily admitted it, that 
there is no strict analogy between this House and the House of Commons 
in respect of privilege. (Laughter.) I am glad to see that my Honour- 
able friends opposite accept some of my remarks. But let me point out 
to them that it is a pity to base an argument on what is not really sound. 
Had this case occurred in the House of Commons there would have been 
no breach of privilege. The privileges of the House of Commons have 
been fairly well defined in the many years in which that body has been 
•developing them. It was suggested that this not being a case of criminal 
conviction privilege would arise. Now, Sir, that is not so. The House of 
Commons do not interfere by way of privilege in cases where a man is 
detained otherwise than on a criminal charge, in many cases and it 
will he in the recollection of many of the older Members of this House 
that during a period of some excitement, about 1881, numerous Members 
-of the House of Commons were detained very much in the same way 
as the gentleman in connection with whom this constitutional debate 
has arisen. I refer of course to Messrs. Dillon, Parnell and the others. 
They were held under the Protection of Persons and Properly Act, 1881, 
and it was never suggested that this was a breach of privilege of the 
House. What that Act did do was to require that a report should be 
sent to the House of Parliament concerned if a member were detained 
under its provisions. I will read you the section : 

If any in©inl)cr of either House of Parliament be arrested under this Act the fact 
shall he immediately comrmniicated to the House of which he is a member, if Parlia- 
ment he sitting at the time, or if Parliament he not sitting, then immediately after 
Parliament reassembles, in like manner as if he w'ere arrested on a criminal charge.” 

Now if the House feels that they would like that provision to be in oper- 
ation in regard to these particular arrests in this country, I am quite pre- 
pared to carry that out, and indeed I think it would be a reasonable and 
proper completion of our procedure. And I think if my Honourable friend’s 
motion had no other result than that, he would have effected a valuable 
improvement. 
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Now*, Sir, a good deal has been said on the point of depriving the 
constituency of its Member. Now that pohit would have impressed me 
rather more forcibly if the gentleman in question had not been under 
detention at the time he was elected. Had he been arrested and confined 
after his election, then I think the constituency might have felt rather 
sad about it; and I should consider niyself — ^though I have no reason for 
knowing it as a fact because I have not examined the point — ^that the 
action of the Government of Bengal in declaring— I think it was the action 
of the Government of Bengal— the seat vacant was probably to give the 
constituents an opportunity of filling that seat if they so desired. 

A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjpro cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Ivural) : They did not fill it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: They did not fill it. Then 
the constituency made that sacrifice in the interests of their political 
feelings, and rny sympathies are not with them. In like manner, when- 
this gentleman was elected to this House the constituency must have 
been aware of the fact that he was under detention. 

Now, Sir, T have shown— at least 1 have tried to do so and I hope to^ 
carry the conviction of this House — (1) that there is no siu!h privilege 
as is claimed existing in regard to this House, and (2) that if this House 
had the full privileges of the House of Commons, there would be iu> breach 
of privilege such as is suggested; and I ask the House to say that. 1 have* 
satisfactorily replk^d to the points raised by iny Honourable friend. 

Mr* Aznar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan lliiral) : 
Sir, coming from Bengal, as 1 do, 1 beg to associate myself with my leader 
in this motion for adjournment. I shall not trouble this House with; the 
constitutional aspect ol the question which has been raised and which has 
not been answered by the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman,, and could, 
not be answ^ered. But I shall place before this House one fact which is. 
for all Honourable Members to consider, that it is one of us, Pandit Motilali 
Nehru and myself as well as Sir Alexander Muddiman wdio is being 
kept away, by a barbarous law (1 use the w^ord deliberately) from this 
House from attending to his business; and I think whatever may be our 
political faith, and to whatever political party we miiy belong, it is the duty 
of every Member not only of the Opposition but also of the Members of 
the Treasury Benches to suppe^rt this motion for adjournment because we* 
have been deprived of half of Bengal being represented, for Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra represented two Divisions of Bengal ; he was elected un- 
opposed from tw’o Divisions, namely, Eajshahi and Chittagong. The* 
Chittagong Division happens to be the frontier of Bengal, the eastern 
frontier of Bengal as well as of India, and Eajshahi is hallowed with the 
sacred memories of great sons of Bengal as also great kings, last but not 
least of whom is Eani Bhobani, popularly knowm as Ardha Bangeswari, 
Queen of half of Bengal. Now% Sir, when you deprive these two consti- 
tuencies of their representative to attend to his duties in the Central 
l<6gislature, we cannot allow that to go unprotested as Members of this 
House, whatever may be the value of our protests here. I appeal not 
only to my friends who belong to my party as also to the Independents 
but I also appeal to the Honourable Members occupying the front Benchea 
to support this motion because it is an infringement of my right and yout 
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right too* With these few words, Sir^ 1 beg to associate myself with the 
motion for adjournment of this House moved by my leader. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Xyengar (Madras. City : Non- Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, as the motion has been confined to the constitutionai aspect, I wish 
to confine my remarks also to that aspect. Every Member has a right of 
attendance, and it is his duty to attend. That is a. right which is conferred 
by an Act of Parliament, and it is a duty which is imposed by an Act 
of Parliament. I do not think it is competent to the Bengal Legislative 
Council or to the Government of Bengal or to the Government of India 
to transgress an Act of Parliament. If there is a right in every Member 
of this Assembly to attend, and if there is a duty, that duty and that 
right could be interfered with only by an equivalent overriding Statute. 
There is no such overriding by the Legislature of Bengal. The local 
Legislature, the provincial Legislature, could not affect the Act of Parlia- 
ment, the constitution Act, when it necessarily carries with it by impli- 
cation a right to override any Jaw which infringes the primary right which 
is given to every Member. Therefore, I do not consider that the Honour- 
able the Home Member was relevant or sound in the remarks which he 

made, niimely, that there is no question of privilege. It is higher than 

privilege, it is a statutory right which be has got. It is not necessary^ that 
it should be said in so many words, but when the Gov(imor General has 

the right to summon him to attend this House, and when the right is 

conferred upon a member, that right can only bti taken away by an Act 
of Parliament. As to whether there is a Statute, referred to by the 
Honourable the Home Member, which takes away that right, the only 
Act that is referred to is the recent Bengal Act. That cannot interfere 
with that right because it cannot override an Act of Parliament, The 
only other safeguard that is provided in favour of Government is in cases 
of offences and convictions for offences, but this is not that case. Therefore, 
it may be a lacuna, it may be a canus ominHUH, but there it is: so long 
as the Act of Parliament exists as it is, Government have no right what- 
ever to prevent an Honourable Member of tliis Hou.-e, iiuiess they show 
that ho has been detained in a manner which the Act of Parliament re- 
cognizes as depriving him of the right of attendance; I say they have no 
right whatever to prevent him from attending this House. I am not 
referring to the privileges of the House of Commons. It is hardly neces- 
sary, because I do not recognize that this is a House of Commons, tut 
whether it is like the House of Commons or not, this technical or con- 
stitutional point is one which must be faced by the Honourable the Home 
Member; and I have not heard anything on that side on this aspect. Of 
course we all recognize also that when Parliament conferred upon certain 
constituencies the right of electing Members, the right was a real right, 
subject only to disqualifications which the Statute or rules made under 
the Statute impose upon those who are eligible for election. Now here 
there is absolutely no disqualification imposed upon him. On the other 
hand it was in the mind of Parliament to exclude certain classes of persons 
from being eligible for election, — such persons as were convicted of 
offences — ^but in this case there is no conviction and there is no offence: 
Therefore, you cannot say that this man is disqualified. There is not the 
slightest doubt, as Pandit Motilal Nehru has said, that this is really adding 
to the list of disqualifications, and I do not know whether it would not be 
technically a fraud upon the Act of Parliament to add to the table of dis- 
qualifications and make it impossible for a constituency to elect one who,. 
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according to the Statute, is eligible to be elected but who is prevented from 
being either elected or reaping the fruits of a suocessTul election. The 
constituency has a right to be represented in this House : what right have 
the Government of India or of Bengal, what right have they, to prevent that 
• constituency from representation in this House? That is the point of 
view which I wish to place before the House. If this is to be regarded 
^as a legal matter, as a technical matter, us a constitutional matter, by all 
means let us so regard it. But it fs not a laughing matter, it is not a 
matter to be treated as a humorous episode. It is a very serious matter 
and it really affects the fundamental rights of Members of this House; 
;and I should expect that a unanimous vote against the Government on 
this question is the only answer which a self-respecting House can give. 

^Mr« M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : 1 listened 

to the speech of the Honourable the Home Member who is always very 
happy in his expressions and who always draws a very great deal of ad- 
miration for himself from me, although he refrained from saying anything 
. about me. Sir, I agree with him that it is a question of great constitutional 
interest, but he argued in a particular circle which, if I may say so, is a 
vicious circle. He says under the present laws in this country and under 
the present Constitution under which this House is constituted, there is 
no privilege in existence. I think he is right. Except of course some, 
^rights, there is no privilege in the sense in which it is enjoyed by a mem- 
’ber of the House of Commons. We have got certain rights under the 
Statute; and the position of the sub-committee, to which the Honourable the 
Home Member was good enough to refer — and I had the honour to serve 
•»on that 8ub-c6mmittee — when they examined that question, was this. 
'The sub-committee, which examined this question, had to consider the 
question having regard to the terms of reference of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee, and the terms of reference of the Muddiman Committee were that 
they could not possibly recommend any remedy or any proposals which 
went outside the scope of the policy and the structure of the Government 
of India Act of 1919. But I agree with the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber that there is no analogy between this House, as it is constituted, and 
the House of Commons-. Now, that being so, that there is no analogy 
between this House and the House of Commons, that privilege does not 
exist. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act exists, and therefore 
this gentleman who has been elected to this House is properly detained 
and therefore the Honourable the Home Member says what can the Gov- 
ernment of India do. Sir, if this House was the House of Commons, if 
this House was the Parliament of India, my Honourable friend would not 
be sitting there, nor would be have succeeded in passing that Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act by certification as he did. It is a vicious 
circle. Of course it comes to this, that law does not give you privilege; 
we pass the laws, we enact Statutes in this country. Who? Our friends 
the bureaucrats who sit on the Treasury Benches. We have the power to 
enact any law wd like. When we passed IKe Bengal Criminal Law Arnend- 
ment Act or the Bengal Ordinance Act, we passed it; that is the law of 
the land. You have no privilege in this House at all and Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra is detained under the Bengal Ordinance Act. 
"What can the Government do? I say this, Sir, let us not side-track the 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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issue. This is not at all — -if 1 may say so with the utmost respect to the 
Honourable the Horne Member — this is not at all a question of great consti- 
tutional interest in that sense. Tf this House was a Parliament, if this 
House either had, as you find in the Dominions, the privileges and the 
rights of members defined by regular Statutes, or if, as you find in the 
British Parliament, the rights and the privileges of the members of the 
House are a growth and a develoi)ment of the common law of England, 
if that w^as the position here, then we would have been able to deal with 
this question in this House. But it is not so. Let us therefore get to 
the realities; let us get to the truth. What is truth? Here is a man who 
sitands imprisoned for more than two years. Here is a man who was- 
arrosted under a most obnoxious law which gives the Executive absolute 
power to imprison a man on suspicion without trial. The question really 
to my mind, if T m«ay say so quite frankly in this* House, is this : How 
long arc you going to keep this law? How long are you going to prevent 
him from what he is entitled to do? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : On a point of order, Sir, 

I understood that the question was excluded on the ground of anticipation. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I want to impress on this House not to be led 
aw'ay by mere argument of the Honourable the Home Member that the 
privilege does- not exist, that the law does exist, that the man is in prison- 
and that therefore nothing can bo done. You can do it under your system 
of Government which gives you the absolute autocratic powers which you 
possess and which you have taken in the name of Tjegislature. You can 
do it and I say do it, and if you do not do it, I shall support and vote for 
my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise 
to fully associate myself with the motion and the reasons given by the 
Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru and my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

I do not agree with both sides of the House as to the arguments re the' 
privileges t:f the House. It is said that this House has got no privilege 
except those that have been granted to it by Statute. I put the case just 
the other way. 1 think this House has all the privileges of the House of 
Commons except those that have been denied to it under the Statute. I 
would ask Government to consider the fact that there is a wide complaint, 
a well-justified complaint that this Hoilse is practically impotent for all 
purposes affecting the administration of the country. If this verdict goes 
down as a correct interpretation of the law that this House has no privi- 
leges except those that have been granted to it by the Statute or that may 
be‘ granted by the Statute hereafter, its impotency will become still clearer 
and will remove the last hope that the country may posses.s in the powers 
and the efficacy of this House. 

Reference has been made by the HonournBle the Home Member to 
a Committee on which some eminent Indian lawyers sat. One of Chem 
has just explained what the position was and I think his interpretation- 
and explanation ought to be taJken as final so far as he is concerned. I 
may say — and T am committing no breach of confidence — that another 
of those distinguished members who sat on that Committee exactly takes 
the same view which Mr. Jinnah has taken. It is this. The rights and 
privileges of this House can be created in three ways, either by Statute, 
or immemorial custom or by convention. We hear of convention so often 
and so much in the report of the Joint Select Committee and in discussions 
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about the constitutional rights of this House or the Legislatures of India 
that it would be simply cruel, and I think unwarranted, to deprive this 
House of the right of establishing a convention. It is certainly one of the 
most important privileges and one of the most valued rights of the Mem- 
bers to attend the Sessions of this House without let or hindrance by 
any dhe, about which the present attempt is being made to establish a 
convention. The motion before you. Sir, is not an ordinary motion. The 
Honourable the Mover has made it very clear that he is not raising thi^, 
general question of the legality of the law^ under which this gentleman is 
being detained or even the propriety of that law, but he has raised the very 
important issue of the general rights and privileges of the Members who 
have been elected to this House under due process of law'. There is no- 
thing in that pro(?ess wdiich vests the Executive with the power to take 
aw'ay the right of attendance, the right of attending the meetings of this 
House of the Legislature. Members who arc detained in custody not after 
conviction by a court of huv but by the sweet will of the Executive cannot be 
deprived of that legal right. As regards the argument ihat the Statute 
has not given this House any pri%dlege specifically relating to this matter, 
I submit that is no argument at all and should not prevent this Hous(‘ 
from establishing the convention. It is one of those inherent rights for 
w'hich no authority is required. It is for the other side to quote an 
authority to the contrary. Sir, all the precedents that can be quoted from 
books of English law* or from other books are precedents which refer to 
convictions, convictions for treason or felony, but there is not a single case, as 
Pandit Motilal challenged the other side to prove, there is not a single case in 
which by mere executive act of the Executive Government a Member 
elected to the Legislature can be prevented from attending its meetings. 
That T submit is an encroachment not only on the liberty of the subject 
but also on the rights of the Members of the highest Legislative Cham- 
ber in the country, of the highest Legislature that exists. I submit the 
right way to look at the proposition is that the Members of this House 
and this House only have got all the privileges of the House of Commons, 
except those that arc denied to them under Statute. I think that is the right 
view; and I ask Honourable Members to take note of the attempt that is 
being made by the Executive to deprive the Honourable Members of this 
House of the privileges which belong to members of legislatures all over 
the world. I hope that the motion will be accepted, and on behalf of 
myself and other members of my Party I associate myself fully with this 
motion and intend to vote for It. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, the Honourable the Home Member, in congratulating you 
on your re-election yesterday, expressed his pleasure that a British 
precedent had been followed, and gave expression to the desire on his 
part that we would in future follow to an increasing extent the precedents 
set by the Mother of Parliaments. In view of this it seemed to me to be 
somewhat surprising that he should take a stand on his legal rights and 
say that he who pleads privilege must prove it. I should have thought 
that he would be the first to follow here voluntarily the precedent 
set by a country which is governed under a constitution responsive to the 
wishes of the people. It is true, Sir, that in this country we have no law 
' governing the powers and privileges of the Legislative Assembly, but in 
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certain Imperial and international affairs the position of India has been 
recognised to be equal to that of other members of the Empire, even 
though she has not yet attained full self-government. This being the 
case, I siibmit that it would be both appropriate and graceful if, in a domes- 
tic matter of this kind, thp same precedent were followed and Government 
would, instead of taking a stand on their strict legal rights, interpret the 
'Spirit of the constitution and tlie practice that has been followed in 
certain important matters during the last few years. 

I am no lawyer, Sir, but there is another point which troubles me as 
a layman. Mr. Mitra was not disqualified from being a candidate and 
-it seems rather difficult to an ordinary man to understand why a man 
who can be adopted as a candidate for election, should be debarred from 
appearing in this Legislature when ho has been elected to it. If a 
riian is convicted under the ordinary law of the land and the sentence is 
cf a particular duration, I understand that he cannot offer himself as a 
candidate at all. In that case no question of sitting as a member in any 
Legislature arises; but where he i's at liberty to be a candidate, it does 
seem to me to be an injustice that, after his election, he should be 
prevented from discharging his duties. 

I do not wish, Sir, to trench upon the grqund that will be covered later 
in connection with another Kesolution, but I cannot ht lp pointing out 
‘that Mr. Mitra has been detained under an Act passed in virtue of the power 
•of certification vested in the Governor, and that his incarceration is in- 
definite.. If he were imprisoned for a definite term there would be 
some limit io the period of his disqualification, but as he is now 
detained practically at the pleasure of the Orown, he is possibly 
almost pennanently debarred from acting as a Member of the Indian 
Legislature. In consideration of those matters, Sir, it seems to me to be a 
mere technicality to say that there is no law under which we can claim 
privilege for a man like Mr. Mitra. The matter raised by the Honour- 
able Member, the mover of the adjournment, seems to me to deal 
with a fundamental issue, namely, the liberty of the subject, and I there- 
fore give my warm support io his motion. 

Hr. 0. S* Haaga Iyer (Bobilkund and Kiimaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural); Sir, the leader of my party described the 
injustice to an elected memlier of the Party as “ a double wrong. 
Sir, it is certainly a double wrong: it is also I believe a triple wrong, a 
wrong to him, an elected Member, a wrong to the constituency which 
Bag the right to elect him, and a wrong to this Assembly in which he 
should have been represented. Sir, I was really delighted when the 
Honourable the Home Member denied the analogy of this House to 
the House of Commons. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : In this respect. 

Mr^ C. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I believe he will make a point of instmeting 
ihe Publicity Officer never mcxre to produce that book known as ** India's 
Parliament. They would be rather more honest if they named it 
India's Mock Parliament. " That mockery has been proclaimed to-day 
by the Honourable the Home Member. In the light of what we see 
t^day, yesterday he wals only mocking the House when he said we must 
follow the House of Commotm^ precedents. 
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Sir, the Honourable the Home Member says it is “a constitutional 
debate.’' Where is the constitution and. what is a constitution? A consti- 
tution is no constitution which has not behind it the sanction of the people. 
Here is a constitution which htws been imposed on us against our wish; 
here is a constitution which is denied by us; and even under this 
constitution which you have imposed on us you deny us the privileges 
which the constitution is suppos€'d to give, the privilege of being elected, 
Ifie privilege of representation. There is no constitution in this country 
and even the mockery of a constitution is being mocked. Sir, it is not a 
constitutional debate, it is a deRato winch denies the constitution. 
And the Honourable Member says it is irrelevant, it is improper to go 
beyond the constitutional purview 1 

Sir, 1 think I have no neeestsity to answer the constitutional arguments 
raised by the Honourable the Home Member. It was only a magni- 
ficent attempt to mislead this House; it was a very clever attempt hut 
t])ere is no constitutional point involved here at all. The question is one 
of brute force. The same brute force which put Brijut Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra in jail without trial is being displayed again. It is brute 
force pure and simple — ^lawless despotism, legalised autocracy. Sir, I 
think the Government which is responsible for tliis, I think the syst<‘m 
which permits this, should be censured and proclaimed to the world as 
the biggest fraud known to history. 

Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division : Muhammadan Eural) : Sir^ 
I am indeed grateful to you that at last I have drawn your attention. I 
am not a parliamentary debiiter or speaker of any kind, but being new to 
this-. Assembly and also knowing as I do a little of this subject with regard 
to the detention of Mr, Satyendra Chandra Mitra, a gentleman who comes 
from my constituency, I think I owe it to myself as well as to my 
constituency that I should say something on this subject. 

Those of us, Sir, who come here from the Eastern provinces of India, 
and especially my friends from Bengal who are here to-day, will bear me 
out when I say that Hi's Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, 
only last Saturday called a conference of the representatives of this 
Assembly and also of the Members of tlie Council of State in order to have 
a consultation with regard to this very vexed matter. In the course of the 
talk with Lord Lytton, though I am uncertain about the name, our friend 
Mr. Goswami asked the Governor with regard to this particular gentleman ; 
and, Sir, Lord Lytton told him very frankly — I am certain I am not giving 
out any secrets — that Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra and for the matter 
of that anybody who has been detained under that special law can have 
their freedom in a couple of minutes or at once on condition that 
Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra and gentlemen of his kind will only 
come to Lord Lytton and tell him I as an honourable gentleman 
pledge myself that I will have nothing whatsoever to do with the revolu- 
tionary movements and that I am giving an undertaking I shall not do 
anything which I am suspected of having done 

Now, Sir, I have a very great respect for Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
leader of the Swarajists, as a gentleman. I do not know whether this is 
a political stunt introduced here to puzzle the Members of the Assembly 
at this very critical juncture of Indian history. Sir, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
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Sabib does not bring up any Bill or any amending measure to do away 
with these pieces of legislation which are called barbarous “ lawless 
and by such other terms. If the leader of the Swaraj Party was, reajly 
anxious about the freedom of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, then, Sir, he 
should have devised, as a sound constitutional lawyer, some programme 
which might have helped in that way. Of course this being only a ‘'feeler*', 
I do not know what useful purpose will be served by having a thread.baare 
discussion here in this Assembly at this time. St?condly, Sir, if, as my 
friends iiere admit and as they know, there is no statutory law whieh 
gives any j)rivi'lege or freedom to a gentleman of Mr. Mitra's kind, my 
finn conviciion is tliat this has been introduced here only for party reasons. 
On the other hand, mig!it I not ask the leader of the Swaraj Pai'ty what 
liann there would be if Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra gave an imdertaking 
as an honourable gentleman? That would be sufficient to bring him he^e 
and tliere would be no further trouble, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Undertaking for what? 

An Honourable Member: Has any charge been framed against him? 

Mr. Anwar-uUAzim : Of course 1 do not hold any brief for the Honour- 
able the Horne Member. You find, Sir, that some of my friends beire 
have claimed privileges like those enjoyed by a Member of the House of 
Commons. There are some who are in doubt with regard to whether Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra’s case forms a proper parallel with that of 
Parnell and ollrers. Even in that case I am certain that neither the 
constitution nor the law as it stands now can bring our friend here. Witli 
these few words I beg to oppose the adjournment. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhiunmadau Urb^n) : 
Mr. President, we liave all read in our schoolbooks that silence is golden. 
Well, Sir, there are certain conventions precluding mo from saying anything 
more in reference to the speech of the Honourable Member who has just 
sat down, — I mean, tlie conventkms regarding maiden speeches. But he 
at any rate broke what, without any disrespect, I was feeling was a conspi- 
racy of silence on tlie other side of the House. 

I do not wish, Sir, to claim the attention of the House for more than 
a few minutes, because to my mind the legal position is by no means 
as subtle as some great lawyers in this House have made it out to be. 
Either you recognise that there are inlierent rights — fundamental inherent 
rights, — or you declare tliat the only sources of rights — that is to say, 
the only sources of law — are the bomb and the machine-gun. I am, sorry 
to make an abrupt statement like that, but I hope in a House co^sisting of 
eminent jurists and others learned in philosophy, I need make no apqlqgy 
for that 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Dr. 
has already left. 

Mr. T. 0. GofiWaml; For I feel I did not depart from familiar lines of 
thought in jurisprudence when I made that statement. The Honourable 
the Home Member referred to an Irish precedent. He might as wejl have 
referred to some Russian precedent drawn out of the shades of Czarist 
Russia. That would be as relevant to the subject we are discussing, name- 
ly, the inherent rights of this Assembly as a legislative body, as any 
analogy or precedent he could draw from the deplorable history of England's 
relations with Ireland. It is said that under the criminal law of the land — 
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I do not know whose law it is; it is not my law; it is not the law of the 
people, for the law of the people has been in abeyance in India for the 
last 150 years; — it is said that under the criminal law of the land Mr. 
Satyendra Ghandra Mitra has been detained and that he cannot be 
brought here; but we have a further illumination on the subject from the 
Honourable Member who preceded me, namely, the fact that Lord Lytton 
is of of)inion just now that if only Mr. Mitra, along with his other friends 
in jail, came up to him and told him that he was not going to indulge in 
violent crimes in future he is able to release liim and otluTs. The position 
is this, — tliat Mr. Mitra has not been convicted under any law, neither the 
law of the British Government or the law of the pe.ople. In the name of 
law and order, in defence of law and order, more than a hundred respected 
citizens (jf Bengal were taken away from their homes in 1924. Nemesis 
overt(X)k this imprudent assertion of monopoly over law and order. Gov> 
cmnieut h«ad declared througli their highest officials that they had always 
the power to ])reserv(' law and order. But what did we find in Calcutta 
last year? P"or several months — not days, but for months — the second 
city in the Briiisli Empire v^as given up to the hooligans, and there was no 
law and order; there was no security of life and property in Calcutta, tlie 
premier City of India, 

Now, ilie position seems to have sliglitly changed. Lord I^ytton is now 
prepared to release lliese peojile on an undertaking. When h(‘ told me 
this, r naturally retorted, “ If you ask me now to give an undertaking 
that I sliall not steal, am T going to give you that undertaking? But does 
it follow that if I refuse to give that unclertaking, it is because I intend, 
when I leave your room, to carry away some of your things? Why should 
they give an undertaking? They have not been convicted of any offence; 
no charge has been framed against them. So tliat if under the law of 
the land, — law for which we are not responsible, — it is a crime to be sus- 
pected of a crime, — for that is what the provisions of the Ordinaiu^e 
amount to, — these detenus may be criminals, but they are not convicted 
criminals. And then. I fail to see any reason from the point of view of law 
and order, for that is the only excuse for that law — why Mr. Mitra could not 
.be produced here under police surveillance. If it is contended that his 
liberty is dangerous to the liberties of other people, he could liave been 
-brought here under a police escort. 

Sir, as I have said before, I do not think the legal position is as com- 
plicated as some friends have sought to make it out to be. And, you, Sir, 
as our Speaker, have grave responsibilities in this matter. You are the 
guardian of the privileges of this House. Sir, privileges in no Parliament 
‘were entirely conferred by statute law. Privileges were first created by 
convention. That was so in the British House of Commons; that has 
been so in other places. You are the guardian of privileges which have to 
be created as well as of privileges which already exist under the law. 

. Mr, E. Ahmed: Inside the House only and not outside. 

Mr« T. 0. Ooewaml: And yesterday, as also on a previous occasion 
when you were elevated for the first time to the Presidential Chair, you 
were reminded of the great traditions of the House of Commons. There the 
privileged were not conferred on the House of Commons by Statute, 
Hous^of Commons began to assert its privilege whenever there was an 
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infringement of privilege, — whenever there was, in other words, an infringe- 
ment of what the House regarded as its privileges. We have now a case 
in which we feci that the inherent rights of this Legislative Assembly have 
been violated, and it is our opportunity, as it is our duty, to, if necessary^ 
create a privilege; and it is for you, Sir, to guard it. In the struggle of 
the House of (/oirimons with the Crown in bygone days, when the Crown 
was the Executive in England, the Speaker did play a very significant part. 
The King, that is to say, the Executive, did not recognise the privileges 
of tlic House of Commons then, but they were assert^ed and they have 
since been maintained; and some of them have been incorporated in statute 
law. Even with regard to convicted criminals in England, a convicted 
criminal, if he is a Member of Parliament, has the right to go to Parlia- 
ment and be heard by his fellow Members. I will remind you of a very 
recent (uise, that of Mf. PToratio Boitomley, who was convicted of a very 
serious offence and sentenced to imprisonment for, I believe, six years. 
In that case the House of Commons by a Kesolution decreed that he could, 
if he chose to, come before the House of Commons. After all, if Govern- 
ment follow'od that analogy, you would have had Mr. Mitra here and you 
would have hoard from his own mouth tliat no charge was even framed 
against him though he is detained indefinitely not, as Mr. Kiinzru said, at 
the pleasure of the Crown, but at the pleasure of people whoso hona fides 
in the matter we have serious reasons to doubt. 

Sir, this is an occasion. I would submit to you, when you can convert 
this similiiiide of a Parliament into something like a real Parliament. 
If necessar\% your active intervention in preserving what we claim to be 
our j)rivilege TJiay be required in the near future, and, if you succeed in 
asserting’ tlio privileges of this House, you. Sir, will be the architqct of a 
frec'doiri for which history will be grateful to you. 

I say this again, in conclusion, that there is not the slightest excuse for 
preventing Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra from attending the deliberations 
of tins Ii(*gis]ativ(* Assembly. He is not an outlaw. The country claims 
his services. Tt was once aaid in 1924 that the people detained under that 
infamous Ordinance were outlaws. Sir, it is a fiendish thing to declare 
a man an outlaw before he. has been fried and convicted, before his accusers 
are able to j^roduce him before a competent court of law, before they are 
able ('veil to questifin him on the charges brought against him. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allah. abad and Jhansi Divisiems: Non- 
Muliammadan Bural) : Sir, there are two points involved in this motion for 
adjournment.- One deals wdth tlie riglit of a Member who has been elected 
a Member of this Assembly to attend this Assembly and to exercise his 
right ; the other is the question of the privileges of this House. I wish 
to address myself to the first point first. The Government of India Act 
provides by section 64 that: 

“ Subject to the provi.sions of this Act (namely, the Government of India Act), 
provision may be made by Rules under this Act as to — 

» « * « * # 

(r) the qualification of electors; 

(d) the qualifications for being or for being nominated or elected as Members 
of "^he Council of State or the Legislative Assembly.'* 

Under the provisions of this Act, rules hav^ been made laying down the 
qualifications of Members to be elected and the general disqualifications for 
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dhch membership. These are to be found in Part 11 of the Electoral Kulos 

S liblished by the Government of India. Rule 5 states the general quali- 
eations for being elected. It says that: 

“ A. person shall not he eligible for election as a member of the Legislative Assembly 
if su^h person— 

is not a British subject; or 
is a female; or 

is a member of the Legislative Assembly and has made the oath or -affirmation 
as such member ; or 

having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is under suspension from 
practising as such by oi*der of any competent court; or 

has been adjudged by a competent court to 1)6 of unsound mind ; or 
is under 25 years of age ; or 
is an undischarged iiisolvent ; or 

being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the court a certificate that 
his insolvency was caused by misfoi'tuno without any misconduct on his 
part.*’ 

I fail to read in those rules and these disqualifications the disqualifica- 
tion of having been '’interned under an Ordinance such as the one under 
which Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra has been prevented from taking 
his seat here. 

The next point to which I invite attention is that section of the Gov- 
«rnment of India Act which lays down that where no special provision 
is made as to the authority by whom any rules are to be rnadci, the 
rules are to be made by the Governor Generfii in (Council, and wliich 
also lays down that such rules shall not be affected by any legislation 
undertaken by any local Legislature. (Mr. L. Graham : “ Section 129 A.”) 
Thank you. Section 129A says : 

** Where any matter is required to be prescribed or regulated by rules under this 
Act, and no special provision is made as to the authority by whom the rules are 
to he made, the rules shall he made by the Govcinor General in Council with the 
feftnetion of the Secretary of State in Council and shall not bo subject to repeal or 
a'lteration by the Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature.” 

Now, I submit that the matter is quite clear. The Governor General 
in ’Council, acting with the sanction of the Secretary of State, has laid 
down the disqualifications by reason of which a person who has been 
elected a Member of this Assembly shall not be entitled to sit here, and 
Parliament took care to say that these rules shall not be subject to 
tepeal or alteration by the Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature. 
If, therefore, the Government of India thought ’when they passed the 
Ordinance by certification that a disqualification of having been interned 
under the Ordinance should be added to the disqualifications by reason 
of which a Member who has been elected cannot sit in this Assembly, 
they should have taken the trouble to get the rules amended formally 
and properly. They have not done that. Therefore, the position is that 
under the Statute Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra is entitled to be elected. 
He Ims been elected a Member of this Assembly. There is no disquali- 
fication laid down m the law by which the Government have the power 
to this man out, and the Government of India acted wisely and 
6iShstituiionally when they advised His Excellency the Governor General 
to Extend an invitation to Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra to attend as a 
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Member of this Assembly. The Government of India are unfortunately 
not well-advised in not accepting this motion to-day. They have lapsed 
from the position that they took up. but 1 think there is still time ior 
the Honourable Member to reconsider this matter. I submit then that 
so far as the right of the Member in question is concerned there is no 
power on earth, except the English Parliament or the Goveniment of 
India acting with the Secretary of State under the authority of that 
l^arlianierit, which can shut out Mr. Mitra from attending as a Member 
of this Assembly and taking part in the debates here. So far, therefore, 
as the question of his right is concerned, I submit that it stands absolutely 
unassailable. Nothing that has been said here affects that question, 
nothing I submit that can be said hon^ can affect that question. 

I come now, to the question of the privileges of this House. It is 
hardly necessary for me to argue that point, in view of what 1 have already 
submitted to this House. But my Honourable friend. Pandit Motilal 
Nthru, thought it fit, and 1 think not unwisely, to include in hia motion 
the second aspect of ilie case also for the consideration of this House, 
narnoly, that the Government of Bengal and, therefore, by implication the 
Government of India who are their masters, have prevented Mr. Mitra 
from attending to his duties ns an eh'cted Member of this House and have 
thereby seriously infring(‘d the privileges of this House. My Honourable 
fi'iond the Home IVlember said that there were no privileges of this House. 
Ho also pronounced the dictum tliat he who pleads privilege must prove 
it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I did not sixy tliat there 
were no privileges. * What I said was that there were certain privileges 
conferred edther by the Government of India Act or a competent legis- 
lative authority in India. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Thank you. The Honourable Member 
said, ** You must prove a privilege if you plead it.*’ I prove the pri- 
vilege by show’in^ that this Assembly has been constituted by the English 
Parliament. The English Parliament has laid down certain rules for the 
conduct of this Assembly. Under those rules we meet. Under those 
rules and by the very constitution of this Assembly there is one thing which 
is absolutely clear and undeniable, and that is that this Assembly is the 
supremo legislative assembly of this country, that it is this Assembly which 
('.nacts law^s and that those laws are binding upon every servant of the 
Crown in India. I submit that the privilege which the Members of the 
House of Commons enjoy is based upon the identical consideration that 
Parliament being the supreme legislative assembly in the United Eingdom 
any law^s made by it must be binding upon every servant of the Crown, 
and that any member who has the privilege of being a member of that 
assembly and thereby contributing his share to the making of laws must 
be assumed bv virtue of that fact alone to be beyond the reach of any 
arrest 40 days before the meeting of the assembly, ancP while the ^assembly 
is sitting, and 40 days thereafter. T submit that' that is one privilege which 
every liegislative Assenihly in every civilised country must enjoy and I 
am certain that my Honourable friends who sit opposite me* will agree that 
this constitution of a supreme Legislative Assembly, havmg'been given to 
India, it is implied, undeniably implied, that the Members of this House 
shall be exempt from the fear of arrest or apprehension just as Members 
of the English Parliament are free from that 'apprehension. ilt is an 
elementary right of members 6t the supreme legislature Of >every ’Country. 
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My Honourable friend the Home Member must show that by certain 
definite rules clearly expressed we have been deprived of this privilege. 
If he pannot show that, I think iL would be only graceful and constitu- 
tionally the correct position for him to take up to admit that privilege, 
to uphold it ^d give the world an opportunity io think that, while we 
lack certain powers which Parliament possesses, Parliament by giving us 
the powers it has conferrcid upon us has certainly placed us in the position 
that so far as the membership of the Assembly is concerned, we shall be 
treated as gentlemen at least while this Assembly is sitting and enabled 
to attend it. It is surprising that having laid down the qualifications of a 
member for election, having allowed and helped that member to be elected, 
having gazetted his appointment, having issued an invitation to him to 
attend this Assembly, having asked him to be present lu're to hear the 
address of His Excellency the Viceroy, wo f nd the Homo Mtunher getting 
up and saying practically, true, we have done all that, but we have 
blundered We say having done all that you have done do not 
blunder now by shutting out this man from attending this House It 
is unfortunate that the idea of enabling the gentleman concerned to attend 
this House did not occur earlier to the members of the Government. It 
is unfortunate that the mistake was not rectified earlier, and that it became 
necessary for my friend Pandit Moiilal Nehru to bring a motion for 
adjournment of this kind. But the position is very simple. My friend 
the Honourable the Home Member says that we have to prove the privi- 
lege we plead. I submit 1 have shown that the privilege is implied in 
the fact of this Assembly being constituted as it is, and I would ask thf^ 
Honourable the Home Member to consider the situation a little further. 
It has been pointed out that the member concerned is not undergoing 
a sentence, he has not been tried and convicted. We take onr stand 
on this. If the gentleman were convicted and sentenced, the 
position would be different. The rules do not lay down such a disquali- 
fication, and by an Ordinance passed by certification yon cannot deprive 
a man of the right wdiich has been conferred iqxm him by Statute. Gan 
there be any greater insult to this House than what is involved in the 
adoption of this policy? This House has not passed the law under which 
this gentleman has- been interned, and the English Parliament has 
taken care to see that unless a man has been convicted, he shall not be 
shut out from taking part as a member of the Supreme Legislative Assem- 
bly of the country. My Honourable friend the Home Memher refc'rred 
to’’ the case of Ireland, to those unfortunate days of 1881, wlien Ireland 
was seething with discontent and witnessed many unhappy events. Why 
cannot he cast his eyes forward to the Ireland of to-day ? I am sure there 
is not an Englishman who would feel happy that in 1881, a measure like 
that to which the Home Member referred was adopted. You have again 
and again told us that we have entered upon a new era, that there should 
be an era of goodwill and co-operation between the non-officials and offi- 
cials, between Europeans and Indians. Is it not your duty as w^ell as ours 
that we should adopt a course of conduct which wd’ll commend itself to 
the judgment of all Indians as well as Europeans? T ask every Member 
of thiis House to say whether the course adopted by Government com- 
mends itself to him. I make no exception. I ask every Member of this 
Hotise to say whether the man whose privileges we are discussing, who has 
not been tried, convicted and sentenced, should be shut out from taking 
part in fiie proceedings ot this House merely because he h^s beep detained 
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under an Ordinance. We have repeatedly asked the Government to put 
these detenus on trial. The Government have not accepted that fair 
challenge. 

The Hone arable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I did not understand that 

faere was going to be an anticipation of debate on this question. I have 
made the only s]:)ceeh that it is possible for me to make and it is not fair 
to the Leader of the House that tliere should be this anticipation. I did 
not deal with any of these points. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Pandit will have ample opportunity to 
discuss the general question later during this session, when the motions 
i:j that connection are reached. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am perfectly within my rights in 
basing my (jrgurnciiits upon the facts connected with the Ordinance and the 
detention of the gentleman to whom tlie motion relates. 1 am perfectly 
entitled to j)Oint out the circumstances under which Government have 
sought lo frustrate the enjoyment of a right by a Member of this House 
who is detained under an Ordinance which has not been passed by this 
House. 1 will not dilate further on that point. I do not wish to take 
up the time of the House further. I submit that in the first place 
because it is the right of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra to attend this House 
as a Member and to take part in its deliberations, he should be allowed 
to attend. Tbo Bengal Government should receive an order from the 
Government of India to let this gentleman be set free so that ho may 
attend meetings of this TToiise. I have referred to the Ordinance. I wish 
the House to note the period of detention which the gentleman concerned 
has undergone, and to note further that if this gentleman had been con- 
victed and sentenced, probably the sentence would have expired and he 
w^ould have been in a different position to what he is in now. His intern- 
ment under the Ordinance for an indelinite period is a very serious wTOng 
to him, and no justification has been offered for it to this House. For 
these reasons, both on the ground of the right of Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra to attend* as a Member of this House and becaiise also such a privi- 
lege as is claimed should be established in this House by convention, I 
!ippeal to the Honourable the Home Member and the whole House to accept 
this motion. The privileges of the House of Commons have not been 
cheated by a constitutional act, either of the Parliament or of the King. 
Many of them have grown up, as many conventions have grown up; and 
I say let this be recognised as a privilege of this House that a man who 
has been elected a Member of this House shall not be prevented from 
taking part in the discussions of this House by any order or Ordinance 
passed by executive authority. I commend this motion most strongly to 
the Members of this House. 

Mr. President: T do not know if at this stage we should adjourn. 
Several Mussalman Members wish to get away for their prayers and if we 
continue the discussion much longer, they will not be here to record their 
votes. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Sir Alexander Muddimati. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do not think X have 
any right of reply on thia. 
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Panditi Molilal Hehru: Sir, I think my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member lias been sufficiently answered by the speeches which followed 
his. I have only to point out one thing more. We have been reminded 
of the nature of these detentions and arrests. Now what is it? As 1 
said in my opening remarks, you cannot put it any higher’ than this, that 
these good people are suspected by the bureaucracy of being very dangerous 
people. Well, what are you afraid of? They are suspected of being 
anarchists. Now 1 ask you and 1 ask the Honourable the Home Member 
to consider for a nioment what is it that I am asking on behalf of Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra. What I am asking on his behalf is the 
opportunity for him to come here to take the oath of allegiance to His 
Majesty the King Emperor. Tliat is what he is asking for and that is 
what permission is not given to him to do. The man who comes to this 
Assembly muist perforce take the oath. Does that go for nothing, and 
are we to attach a larger meaning to a verbal assurance lo Lord Lytton 
that the man will not engage in political crime? Sir, if I may say so, 
it means nothing but pure vanity. Because His Excellency Lord Lytton’s 
vanity would not permit him to allows the man to come here and His 
Excellency would not rest content until he has come down on his knees 
before him he must not be allowed to take the oath of allegiance. This is 
an additional reason wl^oh 1 Jay before the House, and 1 submit for its 
consideration that it is almost conclusive. But that again is going into 
the merits of the question. I say that apart from the merits, whatever 
the man may be, you may take such precautions, you may make such 
arrangements as you like, but surely He can be allowed to exercise his 
right under proper safeguards. Whatever you may think of the man — he 
may be a very dangerous man indeed — as I have said, surely the resources 
of the British Empire are not so inadequate as not to be sufficient to 
cope with any situation. What does it mean, what do I ask for him? 
Only liberty to come and reside in Delhi while the House is in Session to 
attend the meetings of this House to represent his constituents. Indeed 
I am fully entitled to ask that he be released for all purposes, but I have 
limited my motion and, as my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has pointed out, it is confined to asking for the freedom of 
movement for a number days — whether it is 40 or 30 days I cannot 
take it upon myself to fix — before the commencement of a Session and 
a similar number of days after the close of the Session in order to enable 
him fully to discharge his duties. With these few words, Sir, I commend 
my motion to the House, and I hope it will be unanimously adopted, at 
least by the non-official section of the House. 

President: The Honourable the Home Member said that he had 
no right of reply. I find from the rules that he has the last word. Does 
he wish to speak? 

The Bonourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: Sir, I do not propose io 
talje up the time of the House for more than a minute or two on this 
matter .... 

Mr. T. Prakasaxn (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): May I ask whether the Honourable the Horne 
Member .... 

(Honourable Members: ‘'Order, order''.) 

Mr. President: Is it a point pf prder that you are raising, Mr. Prakaeam? 
Hr. T. Pralcasam: No, Siri ft ia not a point pf order, but . . • . 
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Mr. President: Then you have no right unless the Honourable the 
Home Member gives way. Sir Alexander Muddiman, 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I did not give way to 
the HonourHbl(f gentleman purposely because 1 do not think that it is 
reasonable when one is making a reply — especially as 1 told the House 
that I did noT. propose to detain the House for more than a minute or 
two — for him to interrupt me. I can assure him that in the course of an 
ordinary speech I should have had much pleasure in giving way, but on 
the occasion of the last reply I do not think that it is a reasonable thing 
to ask mo to do tliat. 

This case lias been argued from almost every point of view possible. 
A case was sought to be made out first on the technical ground of privilege. 
Then a good deal was said on the merits. I said from the beginning that 
I proposed to deal with this point from the constitutional point of view, 
where it was very j)roperly placed by the Honourable Mover, and I do not 
propose to depart from that one jot. I have not been shaken by one 
argument which has been j)nt forward on the point of constitutional law. 
No one has suggested that there are any privileges which cover this ease, 
and no one has repudiated my argument that had this case occurred in 
relation to the House of Commons, there would have been no breach of 
privilege whatever. It is in vain that it is sought to draw a red herring 
over the trail by saying, “ Why cite Irish legislation? I was not 
citing Irish k*gislation, I was citing the conduct of the House of Commons 
in England. 

Mr. T. C. Q-oswami: 1 said Irish precedents. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not an Irish precedent, 
it is a f)r(‘cedent of the. House of Commons — it arose in connection with 
an Trisli matter. 1 hardly think that my friend himself would contend 
that it is ail Irish pr(*cedent. That is the position I have endeavoured to 
put befon^ ycni. I must thank the House generally for the way in which 
they have debated this question and for putting forward the right position. 

T do see tluiT in Ihe constitutional procedure there is a lacuna. I made 
an offer to the Housi? that we should follow the House of Commons pro- 
cedure and that we sliould see that the President gets a report of any 
Member who hnd been detained in this way. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will he be given the opportunity to judge 
whether the detention was proper or not? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly not. I propose 
to follow the English Parliamentary precedent. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: There are also ])recedents of that kind. 
Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honoiarable friend will 
pardon me. 1 am trying to make an offer; he is trying to make a rival 
offer. Therefore, Sir, I stand by what I said. It has not been argued 
for one thing, that there is any such privilege attaching to Members of this 
House and further I have satisfactorily established — ^I hope to the satis- 
faction of the majority of this House — ^that there is no such privilege attach- 
ing in the House of Commons. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That this Assembly do now adjourn.” 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 64. 

Abdoola Harooni Haji. 

Abdul Haiye^ Mr. 

Abdul Laiif Saheb Farookhi) Mr. 

Abdul Matiu Chaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Raiigaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. IS. Sesha. 

Badi-uz-Zamau, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Has. 

Chetty, Mr, R. K. Sharimukhara. 

Ohunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Kaija. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr, j 
W. M. P. j 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. j 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. i 

Haji, Mr. Harabhai Nemchand. | 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. ] 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jamnadas, Seth. j 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. j 

•Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri A^enkata. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rail Ahmad. j 

Kunzru, Pandit Hriday Nath. } 

N0ES~46. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. I 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sah]bz.id.a. j 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince j 

A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F, W. j 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Ml\ | 

Ashraiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Say id. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravaniudha. 

Bhore, The Honourable Mr. J. W. 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Basil. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 

Evans, Mr. F. B. 

Gavin- Jones, Mr. T. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Tnnes. The Honourable Sir Charles. 

Jowehir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 

Sardar. 

The motion was adopted. 


Lahiri Ghaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Nayudu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahinitulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Kang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 

SbaE Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh. Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Thakar Das. Pandit. 

Tirloki Nath, Lala, 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, BisaldarrMajor 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Littlehailes, Mr. R. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
NatR. 

Mohamad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Ghaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. W. A. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-iid-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, 
Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Rutbnaswamiy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Bai Bahadur S. N. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter, 

Young, Mr. G. M. 



SEATING AEliANGEMENTS FOE MEMBEES. 

Mr. President: 1 have to remind Honourable Members that His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy is going to address this Assembly on the morning of 
the 24th instant at 11 o’clock. The House is aware that Members axe to 
sit in such order as the President fixes. I have not yet fixed the order 
in which the Member should sit. So long as that order is not fixed, any 
Member is entitled to occupy any seat he chooses. I cannot, I am afraid, 
delay the fixing of that order any longer.' I have delayed it for this short 
time owing lo the representation made to me by certain Members. Now, 
it is not desirable that I should wait any longer, and if any Member wishes 
to make ain representation on the subject, he should do so before 12 o’clock 
on Monday next. The seating arrangements which I propose to make 
will come into force from Tuesday, the 25th instant. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
25th January, 1927. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Monday, 24th January,, T927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock. 


ADDRESS OF H. E. THE VICEROY TO MEMBERS OF THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

(His Excellency the Viceroy with the President of the Legislative 
Assembly having arrived in procession. His Excellency took his seat on 
the dais.) 

H. E. the Viceroy: Gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to-day to wel- 
come you to the opening Session of the Third Legislative Assembly and to 
wish you well in the labours you are about to undertake. Since I last 
hfid the honour of addressing you, the elections have wrought their changes, 
but, although we miss the presence of some whose faces and names were 
familiar in the last Assembly and in the wider political life of India, I am 
glad to see that many have returned, whose experience in previous Houses 
will be of great value in the imporinnt deliberations which this Assembly 
will be called upon to undertake. 

To-day you meet for, the first time in your new and permanent home 
in Delhi. In this Chamber the Assembly has been provided with a setting 
worthy of its dignity and importance, and I can pay its designer no higher 
compliment than by expressing the wish that the temper, in which the 
public affairs of India wi]] be here conducted, may reflect the harmony 
of his conception. 

As regards external affairs, there is only one matter to which it is neces- 
sary for me to refer. As Hon’ble Members are aware, the situation in 
China has been the subject of grave anxiety. Attacks have recently been 
made on the lives and property in the various treaty ports of the mercantile 
communities, which include many Indian as well as British subjects. 
Certain Settlements have already been evacuated under pressure and the 
property of the residents extensively plundered. Other and even more 
important areas are similarly threatened, and His Majesty’s Government 
have reluctantly decided that it is their duty to send reinforcements to 
China to protect the lives of those for whose safety they are responsible. 
Having regard to the fact that India is the nearest part of the Empire in 
which forces are available for immediate despatch, the Government of 
India have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action by contri- 
buting a contingent, including Indian troops. 

Public opinion throughout the world has lately witnessed the enlighten- 
ed action that has been taken to bring to an end the conditions of slavery 
previously existing in Nepal. Hon’ble Members will have welcomed more 
recent examples of the same humane movement, provided by the action 
bf the Khan of Kalat within his territory, and by the measures taken onlv 
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last month by Government to stamp oui- slavery in some the outlying 
territories situated close to the Burmese frontier. 

A few months ago I had the opportunity of visiting another of Indial’s 
frontiers on the North-West, and of seeing for myself evidence of the im- 
proved conditions which there prevail. I trust that the policy which my 
Government has been pursuing for the last four years in Waziristan will 
continue to prove of benefit both to the independent tribes and to the ad- 
jacent parts of British India. 

When I addressed the Indian Legislature on the 17th August last, J 
stated that the Union Government had agreed to hold a Conference at Cape 
Town with representatives of the Government of India, in the hope of 
reaching a satisfactory settlement of the Indian problem in South Africa- 

The delegation, appointed by my Government and generally accepted 
by Indian opinion as representative, sailed for South Africa on the 24th 
November, and on arrival received a most cordial welcome from both the 
Government and the people of the Union. The Conference was opened 
by the Prime Minister of the Union on December 17th and closed on Jan- 
uary 13th. As Hon’ble Members have seen from telegrams that have 
appeared in the Press, a provisional agreement has been arrived at between 
the delegations of the Indian and Union Governments, which will require 
ratification by the respective Governments. 

Hon*ble Members will share the satisfaction of my Government that 
Sir Muhammad HabibuIIah and his colleagues, again happily assisted by 
the devoted and unselfish labours of Mr. Andrews, should have succeeded 
in reaching an understanding which, as wc may hope, will lead to a settle- 
ment of this long-standing problem. Those who recall the difiSculty that 
this question presented a few months ago will feel that the new aspect 
which it has assumed reflects high credit on those who have represented 
the two countries in these discussions. Our delegation have already loft 
South Africa and are due to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending, 
their return and the receipt of their report, I am not in a position to make 
any announcement regarding the provisional settlement that has been 
reached. It is intended to publish the results of the work of the Confer- 
ence simultaneously in both countries, and in regard to the date of such 
publication we are bound to consult the wishes of- the Union Government. 
My Government will not fail to give the Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture an opportunity of discussing the matter at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9th 
February 1926 in the Council of State conveying the decision of His 
Majesty's Government to re-constitute the Eoyal Indian Marine as a 
combatant force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first stage of her 
naval development, and ultimately to undertake her own navaL defence. 
Lord Beading pointed out that much constructive work had to be done 
before the Eoyal Indian Navy could be inaugurated. I am glad to be 
able to say that considerable progress can already be recorded. The 
Bombay Dockyard has been busily engaged on the equipment of the Dep6t 
Ship, and only one sloop remains to be acquired in order to complete 
the initial strength in ships. Details of recruitment, organisation and 
finance have been worked out, and the most important of the proposals 
of tny Government under these heads are already in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. The necessary legislation in Parliament will be oairjed 
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through, 1 hope, early this year. My Government will then be in a position 
to introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new force; and 
when that legislation is passed, the Boyal Indian Navy will come into 
existence. 

A recent event of outstanding interest lias been the arrival in India of 
the Secretary of State for Air in the first of the groat air-liners sent out 
to this country by the Imperial Airways Company. In so far as India is 
concerned, this devoloprneiit of aviation marks the introduction into the 
country of a new form of civil transport. India is a country of vast 
distances, but aviation annihilates distance as it has hitherto been reckoned. 
The increased speed of air-transport, coupled witli the facilities which it 
offers for surmounting geographical obstachis, will be a potent factor in 
shortening the communication of India with other countries, and also in 
Jinking up her own widespread Provinces, thus drawing them more closely 
together as members of a single nation. 

As the House kiiov\ s, there are several financial and^commercial matters, 
with which we are at })resent concerned. After a scries of balanced budgets 
the Government of India may justly claim to have reached a strong financial 
position, with t);ieir credit firmly established both within and outside India. 
While securing this result, for which India, owes a r<ail debt of gratitude to 
the Hon’ble Pinance Member, Hir Basil Blackett, Government have been 
able to abolish the Cotton J^xcise duty, to reduce the salt-tax and to extin- 
guish a considerable proportion of the Provincial C'ontributions. During the 
present Session, in addition to the annual Finance Bill, legislative 
measures will be laid before you to give effect to the principal recom- 
mendations of tlie Currency Commission. 

A Bill will also be placed before you, based on the recommendations 
of tlie Tariff Board as regards protection to the steel industry. The 
declared object of our pi'otective policy is that \dtimately the protected 
industries should be able to stand alone and lace world competition 
unaided, and it is by this criterion that the success or failure of the 
policy wall be judged. The remarkable progress made at Jamshedpur 
since 1924 affords reasonable grounds for hope that, before many years 
have passed, steel wall be made as cheaply in India as in any country in 
the world, and that the need for protection wall disappear. But it is 
necessary, if capital is to be attracted to the industry, that manufacturers 
should be assured for a reasonably long period of the continuance of the 
basic duties applicable to imports from all countries. The Board however 
are, I think, right in forecasting that after seven years the time will have 
come to review the position afrosl), and ascertain, in the light of the 
circurh stances then existing — ^not w la ther the industry deserves protec- 
tion, for that question has been decided — but wdiether it still needs it. 

The Tariff Board, which was specially constituted to consider the claim 
to protection of the cotton industry, is, I understand, about to submit 
its report, and my Government will seek to arrive at a prompt decision 
on the issues involved. 

I turn now to topics of a more general character, w^hich must necessarily 
occupy a prominent place in all our thoughts. 

This Assembly is of particular importance inasmuch as within its life- 
time must be undertaken the Statutory enquiry, prescribed by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. This fact Js my excuse — ^if such be needed for 

speaking fraukly on some aspects of the general situation. But, before 
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doing so, I desire to make my own position and that of any Governor 
General plain. 

As long as the final control of Indian policy is constitutionally vested 
in the Secretary of. Slate on behalf of Parliament, it is the duty of the 
Governor General, whdo he holds his office, to guide his conduct in con- 
formity with the general policy approved by the Imperial Government. 
Just as in J Parliament, however, Indian affairs are with foreign policy 
rightly held to be outside ordinary party controversies, so a Governor 
General as such has m- concern with British party polities. It is his d^uty 
with his Government to seek faithfully to represent to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment what he conceives to be India's interests, and he must count on 
the help of the Legislature to enable him to do this fairly. On the other 
hand, it is possible that he may be able to help India, by telling those who 
represent lier in her Councils, from his own knowledge, of the manner in 
which, and the angle from which, the judgment of Parliament is likely to 
be formed. 

I do not ignore the fact that ihere is a section of opinion in India which 
rejects the right of ParliaiTKUit to he the arbiter of Ihe fashion or the time 
of India’s political development. ! can undcrsland that opinion, T can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold it, but I can devise 
no means of reconciling such a position witli the undoubted facts of the 
^nituation. 

But there is another section of opinion which, v\'hi)e hesitating to prefer 
so fundamental an objection to ar^y rigid of Parliament to be the judge 
of these matters, would yet say in effect iliat it was indefensible for Parlia- 
ment to exercise its judgment in any sense but that of granting to India 
forthwith a wide, if not a eonipleti*, extension of responsible power. 

The distinction between Uiose two lines of criticism is narrow; f(>r 
Parliament would be no real judge if its title were held to depend for 
sanction upon ihe judgment that it delivers, and it is scaxrcely possible to 
impugn its right to deliver a free verdict, without challenging its title to 
sit in judgment on the case. 

I have not infrequently been fold that the problem is psychological, 
and that many, rf not most, of our present difficulties in regard to pace 
and manner of advance would disappear, if it was once possible to convince 
India that the Briiisli people were sincere in their professed intention of 
giving India* responsible government. 

It is difficult to know in what wav one may hope to carry conviction to 
quarters which remain unconvinced. I have already stated my belief that, 
whether vvdiat the British people has sought and is seeking to do in 
India wall be approved or condemned by history, their own inherited 
qualities left them no alternative but to open to India the path in which 
they had themselves been pioneers, and along wdiich they have led and 
are leading the peoples, wherever the British flag is. flown. 

Moreover, in the success of the attempt to lead a friendly India towards 
self-government, the self-interest and the credit of Great Britain before 
the world are alike engaged, and forbid her to contemplate with equanimity 
the failure to achieve a purpose which has been so publicly proclaimed. 
Every British party in. a succession of Parliaments, elected on the widest 
franchise, and therefore representing in the widest possible manner the 
British people, has pledged itself lo the terms of the 1917 Declaration. 
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They have implemented those terms by legislation, and thus given practical 
proof of sincerity by introducing wide gnd far-reaching changes into the 
structure of Indian Government. 

From those undertakings no British party can or will withdraw, and, 
although the British race may lack many excellent qualities, they can afford 
to remain unmoved by charges of bad faith, which their whole history 
denies. 

But, it is said, the alleged sincerity of Parliament receives practical 
contiufliction on the one hand by arbitrary executive acts such as the 
detention of certain men without trial in Bengal, and on the other by 
the reluctance of Parliament to give a lirm time-table for the completion 
of its loudly professed purpose of making India herself responsible within 
thc) Empire for her own government. The first question concerns the 
exercise of that executive responsibility which must rest upon any 
administration, however constituted; and, though I am we'll aware of 
its political reactions, it is a question which must be dealt with on its 
merits, and has no direct relation with the general question of constitu- 
tional advance. For constitutional fonris may vary widely, but the main- 
ienanco of law and order is tin* inalienable duty of all those on whom falls 
t]it‘ task of governmenl. And indeed the action, of which complaint 
is made, is sole'iy due to the fact that (rovemment has had good rtjason 
to believe that those now detained had rejected the wtiy of constitutional 
agitation, for that of violent conspiracy, and that to put a term to their 
dangerous activities was essential. 

I sliare with all Honourable Members the desire to see an end to the 
necessity ior the continuance of these measures, but the guiding principle 
in this matter must, and can only, be the interests of the public safety. 
Nor is the matter one that rests wholly or mainly in the hands of Govern- 
ment. Befon^ ndeases cun be sanctioned Government must be satisfied 
cithe]' that the e nspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at 
liberty, ev(>n if they so desired, would be unable to revive it in dangerous 
form, or if tlie organisation for conspiracy still exists, that those released 
would no longer wisli to employ their freedom to resume their dangerous 
activities. Govemment have always made it clear, and 1 repeat to-day, 
that tlicir sole object in ke.cping any men under restraint is to prevent 
terrorist outrages, and that they are prepared to release them the moment 
they are satisfied that their relen.se would not defeat this object. 

The other main ground for challenging the sincerity of Parliament is 
based, as I have said, upon the general method of approach that Parlia- 
ment has adopted towards the problem of Indian conslilutional develop- 
ment, and us regards this, T \H8h to spealt more fully. 

Those who are anxious to* see constitutional advance must either 
coerce Parliament or convince it. I cannot emphasise t(x> strongly that 
in this matter they arc not likely to succeed in coercing Parliament, and 
that Parliament will resent the attempt to do so, under whatever shape 
the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably be gravely disquieted 
by language, which appears to be inspired by hostility not only to legiti- 
mate British interests, but also to the British connexion. Nor is this 
feeling on the part of Parliament the mere selfish desire to retain power 
that it is sometimes represented. Parliament believes, and in my judg- 
ment rightly, that as it has been placed by history in a position to guide 
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and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting on these obligations if 
it surrendered its charge before it was satisfied that it could be safely 
entrusted to other hands. 

Parliament therefore will be rather inclined to examine the practical 
success or otherwise that has attended the attempt it has made to solve 
the problem. It will be quite ready to believe that there are features 
in the present arrangements which can be improved — and it will be 
ready to improve them. What it will not understand is the line of argu- 
ment which says that, because the present foundations for future respon- 
sible government are alleged to be at fault, this is iiece^ssarily to be 
remedied by immediately asking those foundations to bear the entire 
weight of the w^hole edifice we desire to build. 

When Parliament invites India to co-operate in the worldng of the re- 
formed constitution, it does not invite any Indian party, as it was auth iri- 
tatively stated the other day, to lay aside for (he (inu* being its demand 
for Swaraj; it does not desire that any parly or individual should forego 
the freest and fullest right of criticism and eonsliUitionai opposition to 
any action that Government may take; but it does invite' Indian political 
parties to show whether or not the ultimate strncinre, which Parliament 
is seeking to erect,, is one suitable to Indian conditions and Indian needs. If 
it sees any large section of Indian opinion, however vocal in its desirf^ 
to further the cause of Indian sclf-governnient, steadily adhering to the 
determination to do nothing but obstruct the mnehmery with wliich India 
has been entrusted. Parliament is more likely to see in this evidence that 
the application of Western constitutional practice to India may be mistaken 
than proof of the wisdom of immediate siuTcnder to India of all its 
own responsibility. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction that a consider- 
able part of the political thought of India has not allowed its('lf to be dis- 
suaded by criticism or opposition from endeavouring to work the new 
constitution with constructive purpose. Those who so guide their action 
are in my judgment proving themselves the true friends of Indian consti- 
tutional development. 

Parliament is likely to judge these matters as a jjlain question of 
practical efficiency. It will be less interested in the exact legal and con- 
stitutional rights granted by the reforms to tlie Indian L(jgislatures than 
in the extent to which these liCgislatures have realised their responsibili- 
ties and duties. It will be quite wdiling to recognise and make allow^arlce 
for the limitations placed upon Legislatures by the existing constitution: 
but it will be genuinely puzzled and disappointed if it finds that a good 
part of ten years has been wasted in a refusal to play the game because 
some of the players did not like the rules. Propaganda in favour of alter- 
ing the rules in the early stages of the game will have little effect on the 
mind of Parliament, but, on the other hand, it will certainly be influenced 
if it finds the Indian Legislatures exercising their responsibilities, albeit 
limited, in a spirit of service to India, and tacitly assuming always that 
their real responsibility is greater than that which is expressed in any 
Statute. 

For Parliament has spent hundreds of years in perfecting its own con- 
stitution, and knows very well that it has only grown into what it is to-day 
by the steady use and extension of the power, at first limited, but by 
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custom and precedent constantly expanding, which it contained. There 
was a time in Canada, when the religious differences between Protestants 
and Eonian Catholics were supposed to constitute an absolute bar to full 
self-government ; but aftcir a few years, owing to the good sense of the 
Canadian I.egislatiire, the very real powers of the British Parliament to 
intervene were silently allowed first to fall into desuetude and then to 
disappear. Parhament knows too that it is by this means that everyone 
of the Dominions has obtained fully responsible self-government, finally 
leading, as we have seen at the last Imperial Conference, to a wide revi- 
sion of the letter of constitutional relations previously prevailing between 
the stworal Governments of the Empire. 

VVliat then is the position? 

If we concede, as I ask we may, to British and Indian peoples sincerity 
of purpose, we are in agreement on the fundamental matter of the end 
we desire to reach. There may be, and is, disagreement over the ways 
and means of reaching it; but it is surely a strange distortion of perspec- 
tive if we allow our conduct to be unduly influenced by differences on 
issues, which are after all only incidental to the main issue on which we 
are agreed. 

Here, as in other human affairs, evolutionary progress can be realised 
in two different v^ays, between which we have constantly to make our 
choice. Either we can search out points of agreement, in the final pur- 
poses which inspire thought and action; or, rejecting these peaceful coun- 
sels, we can loliow the way of conflict where agreement is forgotten, where 
disagreements are exaggerated, and where the fair flowers of mutual 
understanding and trust are overgrown by the tangled weeds of suspicion* 
and resentment. In many directions and throughout many centuries the 
world has made trial of the last, and, in sore disappointment at the 
results, is corning painfully to learn that the way of friendship may be 
at once the more noble and the more powerful instrument of progress. 

I have thought it right to say so much, because I am deeply impressed 
with the gravity of the situation and with the necessity that lies upon us 
all of facing facts. I arn conscious that much that I have said may 
evoke criticism and excite opposition; but I hope that I may have succeed- 
ed in saying it in words th.at will not wound the legitimate susceptibilities 
of any. If in this respect I have anywhere gone astray, and employed 
langua,70 which has falsified my hopes, I would here express my genuine 
regret- But believing as I do that what I have said is true, I should 
think myself to have been lackin;:^ in my duty, if I had been deterred 
from telling this Assembly frankly what I conceive to be the truth, from 
fear that it might sound unpleasantly upon their ears. It were better to be 
blamed for saying unpleasant things if they are true in time, than to He 
condemned for saying them too late. I think it is essential that India 
should clearly appreciate some of the factors which will be powerful to 
influence the" mind of Parliament. T have sought, so far as my own 
experience and knowledge on these matters is, of any worth, to place 
India in possession of them, and I earnestly hope that, in the time which 
will elapse before the Statutory enquiry, events may follow such a course 
as may convince both India and Groat Britain that it is possible for them 
harmoniously to work together for the consummation of their common 
hopes, 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

Mr. Hugh Golding CocTre, M.L.A. (Bombay: European); 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, M.L.A. (Nominated: Anglo-Indians); 
and 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi, M.L.A. (Nominated: Labour Interests). 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Despatch of Indian Thoops to China. 

Mt. Precddeht: I have received the following notice of motion for adjourn- 
ment of the House from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar: 

I give notice that I shall move the adjournment of the House to-morrow (25th 
January) to consider a matter of urgent public importance : 

the action of the Government of India in agreeing to contribute a contingent 
including Indian troops to take part in the military operations in China. 

1 do not understand what debate the Honourable Member desires to raise 
on this motion. If his object is to call into question the foreign policy 
of the British “(Tovemmenl or that of the Government of India, the motion 
is clearly out of order. I should like, therefore, in the first instance, to 
ascertain from the Honourable Member what the object underlying Jhis 
motion is. The motion, 1 regret to observe, is in very wid^ terms and 
1 should like to know from the Honourable Member what really he means 
or what point lie intends to raise by this motion. 

Mr. $• Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
the object of the motion is to discuss the question whether the Government 
of India is entitled to or should send Indian troops to China without con- 
sulting the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. President: I do not know if, in view of the narrow issue which 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar proposes to raise on his motion. Government have 
any objection. 

The Sonontable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Yes, Sir, 
I am afraid I must object — for this reason ; because it seems to me impos- 
sible to discuss the question of sending troops to China without explaining 
to the Hou;ee the reason why troops are being sent to China, and that 
would involve a discussion which cannot fail to affect our relation — ^not only 
the relation of this Government but of the British Government — ^with many 
other foreign powers, A discussion of this kind at this stage could not fail 
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in my judgment, and it is a considered judgment speaking ,as a Member 
of the Government, to have the most disastrous results. I believe it would 
be impossible, however carefully my Honourable friend was lo avoid goings 
beyond the narrow issue, not to discuss the necessity and other points^ 
relating to the sending of these troops, and, even if he w^as successful in 
that, there is no guarantee tha\> other Members of the House would observe 
the same restraint. If my Honourable friend wishes at any time to raise 
the constitutional issue, 1 would suggest to him Vhat it is very easy for 
him to do so in general terms and without interfering with international 
relations w^hieh may have reactions which this House 1 am sure would be 
very very reluctant to stir. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, the motion which is before the House and in respect 
of which leave is being asked for arises out of an announcement made by 
His Excellency the Governor General in his Inaugural Address. 

Mr. l^resident: Order, order. The only question now under considera- 
tion is the point of order, and I would ask the Honourable Member to be- 
as brief as possible. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I will not be more than five minutes. It arises 
out of the announcement made by His Excellency that tJie Government 
of India had agreed to send a contingent including Indian troops to China. 
Well, the object of the motion is simply to protest against any such agree- 
ment having been arrived at without any reference to this House and with- 
out giving it an opportunity to express its views on the subject. As the 
issue has been limited by the Mover, there is no question of any foreign 
relations between the British Government and any foreign power. Th§ 
Viceroy himself said that the reason why the contingent w^as being sent 
was the lawlessness of a certain section of the Chinese public wdiich had 
resulted in insecurity of life and property and that this was a purely 
defensive measure against such lawlessness. That was the reason assigned 
by His Excellency himself. We are not going beyond that, and I do not 
think it is proposed to discuss anything else. There are no relations betw^een 
the British Government and His Excellency the Governor General or 
between the Governor General and any foreign State involved. It is a, 
purely domestic .question whether the troops that are being sent out to 
China for whatever reason (with which we are not concerned) should include 
a contingent from India containing Indian troops without reference to the* 
Legislature. That is the whole point. As for the apprehension of my 
friend the Honourable the Home Member that, although the Mover of 
the Besolution may restrict himself to the narrow issue he has stated, 
there is a likelihood of the other Members going beyond the limits, I submit, 
Sir, that it will be for you to see that the Members do not go beyond those 
limits, and I think the House may well leave it in your hands. We are* 
sure that you will not allow the discussion to digress. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I support what my Honourable friend the last 
speaker has said and I wish to draw attention to just one or two other 
points. The troops of India cannot be employed outside India without the 
sanction of Parliament. The troops of India should not be employed out 
of India without consultation with this Assembly. When there was a war, 
the Government were pleased to call a Conference. That Conference was 
invited in Delhi in order to explain to the Princes and people of India the 
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reasons which led His Majesty’s Government to enter upon the war and 
to ask for their continued support in carrying the war to a successful issue. 
We do not know what devel(>pmentB may take place in the future in con- 
nection with the despatch of this contingent to China, but I am sure that 
if such a more serious contingency should arise, Government would wish 
to enlist the sympathy and support of the Indian public represented as it 
is in this Legislature, in order to carry out their policy, and it seems to 
me, Sir, that the question as to whether the Government should have ^ent 
out troops without any reference to this Assembly is a question of vital 
importance and that it should be discussed as such without entering into 
questions which will affect the foreign relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. R. E. Slianmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, are we to understand that the 
Honourable the Home Member has raised a technical objection to this 
motion on Ihe ground that it will come within the mischief of the rule 
prohibiting discussion of the foreign relations of His Majesty’s Government, 
or does he simply object on the point of expediency? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has heard the Home Member 
as I have done. The Home Member is quite clear that he objects lo the 
motion on the ground that it falls within the mischief of rule 22 or 23 — 
whichever it is — of the Resolution Rules and he further objects on the 
ground that any discussion of the subject matter of the motion at this 
stage would lead to disastrous consequences. I have no power to disallow 
this motion on the ground that it can not be moved without detriment 
to the public interest. That power is vested in the Governor General. Tho 
Chair is therefore not . concerned with the second objection. The main 
objection of the Home Member, as I understand, is that the motion comes 
within the mischief of Rule 23 of tho Resolution Rules. 

♦Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
understand that the motion which is now before the House is sought 
to be confined only to one point, namely, whether the Government of 
India should have agreed to send Indian troops to China, as was announced 
by His Excellency the Viceroy, without reference to this House. That 
is what I understand to be the issue. If that is the only issue, then the 
only question that we can discuss is whether the Government of India 
should have referred the matter to this House before they agreed to send 
the troops or not. If it is confined only to that point, then may I know 
what objection there can be to the motion being discussed? 

Tha Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I should like to say, Sir, 
that if I am to justify, I must explain ; if I am to explain, I must explain 
foreign relations. It is quite obvious that I cannot justify by any other 
way. It was said that Members would confine themselves strictly to the 
terms of the motion. I am quite prepared to admit that they will endea- 
vour to do so. But I cannot contoe myself to the terms of the motion. 
I cannot explain matters that cannot be explained without references that 
at this stage might have most unfortunate results and would open a debate 
not within the rules. I do appeal to the House to consider the international 


♦Speech not corrected by the Hononrable Member. 
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implications of this matter. Already in this discussion I have heard 
the use of the tenn “war”. Do you really desire to prejudice negotiations 
of the most delicate character? If, I am to justify this, I cannot justify 
it fully without breaking the rules. Do you wish to force me into that 
position? I appeal to the House. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I wish to reply in a word or two. I do not 
propose to argue it. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has no right of reply in this 
case. It is merely a point of order that is being discussed. The Honour- 
able the Home Member does not question that the motion now before 
the House raises a definite matter or a matter of urgent public importance. 
1 take it, therefore, that the subject malter of the motion is a definite matter 
of urgent public importance. The main ground on which he objects to 
this motion is that it relates to a matter affecting the relations of the 
British Government with the Chinese Government. This Assembly is cer- 
tainly not entitled to criticise or discuss the foreign policy of the British 
Oovemment or of the Government of India, and any motion which directly 
or indirectly raises any discussion of that foreign policy would certainly 
be out of order. But the Honourable Member in charge pf this motion 
has clearly indicated that his intention' is to restrict this motion to a 
narrow issue, namely, that the Government of India should not have 
agreed to send Indian troops to China for military operations without 
reference to this Assembly. There is, therefore, no danger of the Assem- 
bly discussing or criticising the foreign policy of any Government. I fully 
appreciate the point of view of the Home Member that any discussion 
on the subject matter of this motion at this stage would lesad to disas- 
trous consequences. But, as I have already pointed out to this Assembly, 
it is not a question for the Chair to consider. The Chair is bound by 
the rules and regulations, and, if the motion does not raise any question 
of foreign policy of the British Government or of the Government of 
India and merely calls in question the action of the Government of 
India in agreeing to send Indian troops without any reference to this Legis- 
lature, I do not see how I can disallow it. It was contended that Mem- 
bers would not have sufficient restraint in discussing this motion and 
would criticise the foreign policy in their speeches. It is of course for 
the Chair to .sec how it would regulate the discussion on this motion, and 
T am perfectly certiain that, so far as T am concerned, I shall not allow any 
Member in the slightest degree, directly or indirectly, to call into ques- 
tion the decision of the British Government to carry on m;ilitary opera- 
tions in China or anything of that kind and I shall also see that the discus- 
sion on this question is restricted to the one issue and the one issue alone, 
namely, the action of the Government of India in agreeing to send Indian 
troops without reference to this Assembly. The Home Member further 
contended that Members might put a restraint on themselves but he 
could not explain his case without giving reasons whv the Government 
of India had been obliged to agree to send troops to Chin A. Well, that is 
his misfortune. The Chair cannot help him. In the opinion of the 
Chair, it is not at all necessary for the purpose of this restricted motion 
for the Home Member to touch on and discuss the question of foreign 
policv. He can very well say in reply ‘"Well, we are not bound under 
the Government of India Act to consult the Legislature, and therefore 
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we have not oonsnlted them”. Or he might go further and say, ‘ Ordi- 
narily, wc would consult the Legislature, but m tbs matter, there are 
secret negotiations going on, or anything of that kind, and therefore it is, 
not in the public interests to discuss the whole matter on the floor of 
this House”. He can, if he wishes, meet the Legislature m that way. 
But, H8 1 sav, it is not my fault that the Home Member finds himself m 
a diifieiilt position. For all these reasons, I rule that the motion, restrict- 
ed as it is on a single narrow issue, is in order. 

1 now ask whether the Honourable Member has the leave of the 
House to move the adjourmnent ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 oppose it. 


Mr. President: As objection is taken, 1 request those Honourable 
Members who are m favour of leave being granted to rise in their places. 

(More than 25 Honourable Members rose in their places.) 

Mr. President: As more than 25 Honourable Members have risen, I 
intimate that leave is granted and that the motion will be taken up at 
4 p.M. to-day for discussion, unless, in the meantime, His Excellency the 
Governor General otherwise directs. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOE 

EAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: 1 have to announce that the following Members have 
been elected to serve on Vhe Standing P'inance Committee for liailways : 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 

Mr. H. G. Cocke, 

Mr. E. K. Shanrnukham Chetty, 

Mr. E. F. Sykes, 

Mr. Jamn^wlas M. Mehta, 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Eahimtulla, 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, 

Haji Abdoola Haroon, 

Mr. ]\r. S. Aney, and 

Mr, Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah. 

STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Hcmourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
ways)^: Sir, I lay on the table the Agreement* between the United Kingdom 
and Estonia regarding Tonnage Measurement of Merchant Ships, together 
with Notes exchanged, wliicti affects India. 


<^Not printed. 


ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President: Non-official Members of the Assembly will now proceed 
to elect eight members to serve on the Committee on Public Accounts. 
There are 13 candidates whose names are printed on the ballot papers 
which will now be supplied to Members in the order in which I call them. 
(The ballot was then taken.) 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTEUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I ask for leave 
to introduce a Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
1881, for a certain purpose. I do not think that I need add anything to 
the Statement of Objects and Eeasons setting forth the purposes of tliis 
technical Bill. I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN SECUEITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : 1 move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act, 1920, for 
certain purposes for the reasons given in the Statement of Objects and 
Eeasons. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I introduce the Bill. 

THE CODE OF CIVIL PEOCEDUEE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of Section 115.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908, for certain puriioscs. 

The section amended is section 115 of the Code which deals with revi- 
sions. As this is a new House, I may explain the genesis of the Bill. 
The Government of India appointed a very strong Committee which is 
generally known as the Civil Justice Committee and they made a very 
large number of recommendations. Those recommendations have been 
in large part dealt with, but still there are some which have not been 
disposed of. The particular proposals which this Bill puts forward were 
recommended by that strong committee which was presided over by the 
present Chief Justice of the Bengal High Court. The reasons which led 
the Civil Justice Committee to make those recommendations will be found 
on pages 370 to 375 of their Beport. They examined the matter with 
considerable care. The proposals in a word effect a considerable reduc- 
tion in the power of the High Court to interfere on revision. The Gov- 
ernment of India felt that proposals of this kind required further examina- 
tion and they circulated it to Local Governments and High Courts, and 
a considerable body of opinion supported the Civil Justice Committee’s 
proposals. In these circumstances I felt it my duty, as the recommenda- 
tions of this powerful Committee had been supported an various competent’ 
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quarters, to bring in a Bill in this House to give cfiect to this. I accord- 
ingly ask for leave to do so. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL, 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Horne Member): Sir, I 
-move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908, for certain purposes. 

Those Members wlio were Members of the last House will have soon 
this Bill before. It is a Bill with a short history. It was originally intro- 
duced and passed in the Council of State. 1 moved on it in the last 
Assembly and objection was taken on two small points. It was at the end 
of the Session. I could not plead any great urgency and, therefore, I asked 
and obtained the permission of the House to withdraw that Bill. The Bill 
as introduced endeavours to meet tlie two points that were taken in the 
debate on the occasion when I last moved. Our late colleague, Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, raised the question of clause 2 of the Bill and we have 
amended clause 2 of the Bill as now introduced in a manner which I hope 
meets the point raised. He raised tlie question — I see T was wrong, it was 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, not Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer — that it sliould not be neces- 
.feary that the fact of payment under clause 2 should appear in the hand- 
writing of the person making it. The Bill now provides that the 
acknowledgment of the payment may be in the handwriting of or in the 
writing signed by tlie person making the payment. That, I think, goes 
some way to meet the objection then raised. Another objection of a more 
general character was that a Bill providing for limitation should not be 
introduced without a reasonable amount of notice to people concerned and 
we have provided for that by inserting in tlie Bill tliat 1 now ask for leave 
to introduce a commencement clause providing that it should not come into 
force till the first day of January 1928. The other small amendments with 
which the Bill deals are of a trivial nature and were not challenged on the 
laist occasion they were before the House, and I conceive will not be 
challenged on this occasion. Sir, I move for leave. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN EEGISTEATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend tlie Indian Eegistration 
Act, 1908, for a certain purpose. 

This, Sir, is a Bill which has been thought to be necessary in view of 
■a certain decision of their Lordships of the Privy Council. That decision 
was given in the case of Dyal Singh vs. Indar Singh. The Privy Council 
in that case lay down that an agreement to sell immoveable property of 
-the value of Es. 100 or more* if it contains tlie recital of part payment of 
purchase money by way of earnest, requires registration so as to render it 
.admissible in evidence. Our attention has been drawn to this case both by 
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questions in this House and also by a reference from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, and the consensus of opinion we have received^ and the best advice 
we can obtain go to show That unless we legislate we shall leave the law 
in a very unsettled condition. What exactly is the effect of the decision 
is possibly doubtful. I see that it has been judicially considered in a 
Bombay case comparatively recently, and if the view of the Bombay court 
is the correct one, then the scope of the effect, or as W(? conceive ihe effect, 
of the former decision of the Privy Council is somewhat limited. The case 
was that of Lachmi Das and Company' versus I). J. Akali, which was heard 
by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kemp. But in any event we do fear 
there may be a considerable disturbance of a procedure, or rather of a 
rule, which has been followed for a considerable period of years by the 
Indian courts. Therefore it is for that reason, Sir, 1 ask leave to introduce 
the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE CURBENCY BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance IVIember) : Sir, I introduce 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian^ 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Gover- 
nor General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold 
and the sale of gold exchange. 

Sir Purshotamdae Thakurda»s (Indian Merchants' Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): May 1 ask the Honourable Member one (piestion? When is it 
his intention \o bring up this Bill for consideration before the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am not preparid at the 
moment to answer that question which is one for the Leader of the House. 


THE GOLD STANDABD AND BESEKVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I introduce 
ihe Bill to establish a gold standard currency for British India and consti- 
tute a lieserve Bank of India. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member)^: Sir, I introduce? 
the Bill further to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain; 
iiurposes. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I introduce the Bill to provide for the continuance of the pro- 
tection of the steel industry in British India. 



THE I^JyiAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr* J. W. B^ore (Member for Education, Health and’ 
Lands): Sir, 1 introduce the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant. 
Shipping Act, 1923, 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AIVIENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I introduce 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes. 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, the 
motion that 1 now have Iho priviU;ge to move is that the IRll to establish 
a gold standard currency for British India and constitute a. Reserve Bank 
of India be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Of the three Bills relating to currency which have just, been introduced 
this is the one which deals in a comprehensive manner with the recom- 
mendations df the Currency Commission as a whole and contains the pro- 
posals of the Government of India for giving effect to those recommenda- 
tions. Of the other two Bills the last, the Imperial Bankvof India (Amend- 
ment) Bill, is in a sense consequential on the Bill now before us. It is 
designed to regulate the position of the Imperial Bank of India when the 
Reserve Bank has come into effective existence. The first of the three 
Bills, the Currency Bill, is in substance a revival of the Bill introduced 
last August into the last Assembly, the purpose of which is to regulate the 
stabilization of the currency of India during tlie interim period between now 
and th(* moment when the Reserve Bank of India comes into existence. 
The Gold Stfindard and Reserve Bank of India Bill covers the whole of the 
recommendations of the Currency Commission. It provides for the intro- 
duction of a gold standard into India in that form which has come to be* 
known as the gold bullion standard, and it provides for the inauguration 
of the proposed Reserve Bank of India.' Its provisions are detailed and 
somewhat complicated and I do not think that there will be any hesita- 
tion in any part of the House in agreeing with the view which has been 
taken by the Government that the first step is to circulate that Bill for 
the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. It is most important that the 
Government and the T.iegislature should have the advantage in a measure 
of this sort of the judgment of the commercial and general public, both 
on the principles on which the Bill is founded and on the? details as set 
out in the various clauses. It has been no light task for those responsible 
to get this Bill ready and published by the time this House began its 
Session. For our success in producing and publishing a Bill at that date 
we are very much indebted to the team work that has been put in by all 
those who have been responsible for preparing the Bill, in the Finance 
Department of the Government of India, in the India Office and in the 
Imperial Bank of India. I should like to pay a special tribute of thanks 
to the Controller of Currency, Mr. Denning, for the work that he has done,, 
and last but not least to the draftsman, Mr. Wright, who has worked 
very hard in preparing this Bill, 

The principles of the measure have been before the public for nearly 
six months, since the date of the issue of the Report of the Currency. 
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'Commission on August 4tli, and the whole subject of India's currency 
and the possible methods of reforming it has been under discussion in 
the Press and in the study very vigorously since that date. Attention has 
perhaps been somewhat unduly concentrated on one particular point, a 
point which from the angle of vision of the Bill now before us may be 
said to be a minor one. The subject of the ratio is indeed raised by this 
Bill, for example, in clauses 28 and 35, where the question of the ratio is 
>definitoly raised. But I think it wdll be for the convenience of the House 
if we defer to another opportunity the continuance of the discussion of 
that particular subject. The. Currency Bill raises the question of the ratio 
in a specific form, and it is the intention of the (Tovernment to press that 
Bill to a decision during the current Delhi Session. In answ^er to the 
point that was put to me by Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas a few minufes 
ago, the Government have not yet come to a decision as to the further 
procedure which will be adopted in regard to the currency measures gen- 
jerally. It depends partly on the progress of other business; but I may 
say that after consulting opinions so far as they could do so in various 
quarters of the House, Government are inclined to the view that it will be 
the desire of the majority of the Members of this House that the CiUTency 
Bill should not be brought on for effective discussion until the Budget has 
?been introduced. Meanwhile we propose that the Gold Standard and 
Reserve Bank Bill should be circulated for public opinion; and we may 
W’ell hope that before it returns from circulation, the long drawn-out contro- 
versy about the ratio will have been happily settled as a result of our dis- 
cussions in connection with the Currency Bill and that that controversy will 
not becloud the discussion of this Bill that is now before us. The subject of 
the ratio is not entirely irrelevant, how'ever, to this Bill. It is obvious 
that at the moment you are endeavouring to inaugurate an important re- 
form of the currency system, it is most undesirable that you should intrude 
any disturbing factors, such as a sudden change of the ratio, into the 
-^equilibrium which it is most desirable should exist when you are attempt- 
ing an important reform. Clearly, the intrusion of such a disturbing 
factor would render it at least open to question whether it was not desir- 
^able to postpone for a time env further attempt to reform the currency 
system until prices had settled down again at an equilibrium in connection 
with a new ratio. But the subject of the ratio can be dissociated for 
purposes of discussion; and as I have said, it is desirable that we should 
so dissociate it I think if we are not to becloud the discussion of this Bill 
now before us and for the rest of what I shall have to say on this Bill to- 
day, I propose to leave the question of the ratio entirely aside. 

The study of the Bill which we have before us can be conveniently 
divided under two heads — the gold bullion standard and the Reserve 
Bank. It Is important, however, that we should remember, if we disso- 
ciate these two questions for purposes of study, that they are intimately 
bound up the one with the other. The two parts of the Bill are mutually 
interdependent. There are certain responsible and important duties which 
are thrown upon the Currency Authority by the new gold bullion standard 
that is proposed to be introduced by this Bill. They are not altogether 
simple duties, and it is very important that if they are to be undertaken, 
there should at the same time be an improvement in our currency machi- 
nery and a unification in the control of the reserves and the control of the 
machinery which is bound up with our proposals in regard to the Reserve 
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■Bank, There is a very interesting statement by one of the American 
witnesses, Dr. Sprague, in giving evidence before the Currency Commis- 
sion on this question of the intimate inter-connection between the prob- 
lems of currency and the problems of central banking (question No. 
15415). In the course of his reply Dr. Sprague says-. 

I think in your experience a rather interesting analogy in the United States arises. 
This is one of a series of Royal Commissions which have been concerned with Indian 
currency and monetary matters. I think it is rather striking that these successive 
Commissions up to the present one at any rate have given comparatively little attention 
to banking matters. If one looks into our history, one finds that public attention 
throughout many decades concerned itself almost entirely With the securing or propos- 
ing of monetary changes. After the crisis of 1873, for example, there was much 
discussion of the unfortunate situation in which we found ourselves and its causes; 
«ind public opinion settled down to the belief that the main cause of difficulty was in 
1.116 green -back issue/' 

and he traced the history of currency study in the United States from 
1873 onwards till 1907 when: 

“ came another crisis, not in many respects very different from those we had 
experienced in earlier decades. It happened that there were not conspicuous monetary 
causes to which the ti-oubJe could be attributed. I'here was no reason to think that 
any change in our monetary arrangements would have enabled us to escape the diffi- 
culties. Perforce we were driven to perceive that difficulties in our banking system 
were present, and were in that particular the seat of the troubles/' 

with the result tliat the attention of the students of the subject was 
diverted somewhat from currency to the question of banking, and ultimately 
the federal reserve system was established in 1914. So that we must re- 
member in our study of this Bill not to dissociate the question of the 
.Reserve Jhuik from the question of the gold bullion standard and bear in 
mind the emphasis laid by the Currency Commission on the mutual 
interdependence of all their proposals in this respect. 

I turn now to the gold bullion standard. The essential feature of the 
gold bullion standard is that the rupee becomes a gold value equivalent 
to a definite amount of gold automatically secured from rising in value 
above that amount of gold or falling in value below it by obligations laid 
on the Currency Authority and rights given to the putlic to secure the 
12 No V ^ibsolute interconvertibility of legal tender and gold. The rupee 
has a long history in India and I suppose the meaning that the 
ordinary man attaches to the rupee is that it is a silver coin. It is this 
silver coin (here the Honourable Member showed a rupee) that the word 
rupee means to most people. But undq;r our new system as proposed in 
this Bill the rupee will become a gold unit of account and a gold standard 
of value. Its meaning as the coin will still remain but that will not be 
its essential meaning. The rupee will be a given amount of gold as a 
standard of value and as a unit of account. It is interesting to compare 
the position in some of the countries of Europe which have reverted to the 
gold standard after a period of difficulty after the war. The latest of 
them to do so is Belgium. In Belgium they have introduced a new 
currency called the Be'lga. The Belga is equal to 5 Belgian francs and 
35 Belgas go to a British sovereign. There is no such thing in existence 
as a Belga. It has no physical existence. It is nothing but a notional 
entity representing a certiain number of grains of gold, about 3J grains 
of golct. Its value is kept from rising and falling by an obligation laid 
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on the (,^iirreney Authority to give not gold but gold exchange for legal 
tender and legal tender for gold exchange ; in other words, Belgium has 
gone on to the gold exchange standard. India goes a step further in this 
IMll. The Indian rupee becomes a notional value just as the .Belga and 
for a period, that is for the period between now and 1931, the standard 
will he the gold exchange standard. The obligation will be laid first on 
the Gove^rnment as Currency Authority — that is under the Currency Bill — 
and then on the liescrvcj Bank as Currency Authority under the Bill now 
before us to give gold pxchangc in exchange for legal tender in India and 
to accept legal tender in exchange for gold. But after 1931, the position 
is that we shall go a step further and there wdll l:e laid on the Koserve 
Bank as Currency Authority an absolute obligati(ui to give gold in exchange 
for 'legal tender and to pay out legal tender for gold and a corresponding 
right to the public to secure the absolute inconvertibility of legal tender 
in India and gold, that is to say. India goes on to the gold bullion 
standard, a standard practically identical to that which was adopted by 
the United Kingdom under the Gold Standard Act of 1925. Under the 
Gold Standard Act of 1925 the currency of the United Kingdom ceased 
to be a paper currency as it had been for some time after the war and 
became a gold standard currency again. But whereas before the war the 
public had the right to take gold to the mint and get it coined into 
sovereigns, that right was taken away by the Gold Standard Act of 1925. 
No longer can the public take gold to the mint and get it coined into 
sovereigns. In place of that right an absolute obligation was laid upon 
the Bank of England to pay out gold in the form of 400 ouuce bars in 
exchange for legal tender and to receive gold from the public and give 
legal tender for it and the public wore given the right to obtain gold in 
400 ounce bars from the Bank of England. What we propose for India 
is practically the same, subject only to certain special arrangements made 
in regard to the rates at which gold is to be given. The provisions in this 
respect arc so technical that 1 think it is perhaps undesirable that I should 
attempt to expound them here. They are found fully stated in the 
Currency Commission's Beport and are turned into legal language in the 
Bill now before us; but Iheir essence can bo quite simply explained. 
Their essential ])urpose is on the one hand to secure absolute convertibility 
between legal tender^ and gold, so that there is no possibility of the value 
of the rupee rising above or falling below its gold value. Automatically 
that right is secured to the holder of the rupee and an absolute obligation 
laid on the Currency Authority. But provisions are also introduced in 
order to prevent the Currency Authority, in other words the tax-payer, 
from having to pay the coat of importing gold into India for non-currency 
purposes, and at the same time provision is made to secure the con- 
tinuance of the free working of the gold market in India and to prevent 
any disturbance of its present powers of providing for the retail demand 
for gold in India. It is proposed to introduce the gold bullion standard 
by stages. There is first the stage covered by the Currency Bill, the 
period between now and the time that the Reserve Bank begins to func- 
tion. There is then the stage from the time the Reserve Bank begins ta 
function, not later than the beginning of 1929, and the 1st of January 
1931. During that interim period the Currency Authority will be obliged 
to give foreign exchange for^'legal tender and will be engaged in building 
up its gold reserves in order that not later than the 1st of January 1981 
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it may be in a position to introduce the g6id bullion standard. It will be 
seen that under these proposals India gets an absolute gold standard. 
.Qhe^joins the ranks of the gold standard countries of the world with her 
rupee a gold standard of value and a gold unit of account and the last 
semblance of the monometallic silver standard will have been shed. 

The chief criticism that 1 have seen or heard in regard to these pro- 
posals in regard to the gold standard is that it does not give India a gold 
currency. This is an old controversy but happily, I think, we are in a 
position not to quarrel about it on this occasion, for wdiatever school of 
thought one may belong to, the school w'hich thinks that it is desirable 
that India should have a gold currency at the earliest possible moment, 
or the school that thinks it is inevitable that she should pass through the 
period of using a gold currency, or the school that thinks that the use 
of gold currency is undesirable — ^whatever school one may belong to, the 
proposal of this Bill for the establishment of a gold bullion standard can 
be accepted by all as the right step to take next. If you adopt the view 
that a gold currency is desirable at the earliest possible moment, you must 
still take as the next step the establishment of a gold bullion standard. 
It is a stage that you must necessarily pass through, since no one, not 
even the most confirmed advocate of gold currency, believes that it can 
be introduced this year or next year. The strongest advocates of a gold 
currency recognise that it must be postponed for a considerable period 
while a transitional arrangement is in force, and that transitional arrange- 
ment must necessarily be the same as the gold bullion standard proposed 
to be established by this Bill. 

But it may be said, if you cannot give a gold currency at once, why do 
you not provide in this Bill that on and after a certain date a gold cur- 
rency shall be brought into existence? I think the answer to that is that 
the date is necessarily so uncertain that even if it be accepted that a gold 
currency is desirable, it is absurd to think that we can hind our succes- 
sors by fixing in this Bill a date at which a gold currency must be in- 
troduced. Indeed, by so doing you may very likely not hasten but re- 
ttird the date at which gold currency would be possible. Ten years hence, 
fifteen years hence — the date must depend on many factors, most of which 
are entirely out of the control either of the Government or people of India 
or of any one nation in the world — ^ten years hence it may be possible to 
introduce a gold currency, and if it is possible I have not the least doubt 
that if the Legislature of that date is still of opinion that it is desirable, 
a gold currency will he introduced: and you will gain nothing, and pos- 
sibly may actually retard the date, by trying to fix it in advance in the 
provisions of this Bill. The first step is obviously to get over the not 
inconsiderable difficulty of establishing firmly and effectively the gold 
buillion atjandard. 

That this cannot he established without considerable difficulty as early 
as the 1st January, 1931, is perhaps one lesson that we can learn from 
the events of the last year. The crux of any prd|>osal for reforming 
'India's currency is in my opinion to be found in the existence of a large 
sutplus of coined silver rupees. That surplus came into existence — or tne 
greater part of it came into existence — as a result of the extra coinage 
that was necessary during the war and towards the end of the war. Ob- 
viously if we are going to introduce a gold bullion standard, we require 
a considerable quantity of gold assets. I use the words '-gold assets" 
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to cover gold coin and bullion securities easily converted into gold, and 
any other assets which can be turned into gold. At the present moment 
the fact stares us in the face that of our potential gold assets in the 
reserves- — even if we take silver at the figure of 24 pence — something over 
50 crores of our gold assets are locked up in the stiver rupees which are 
in the Paper Currency lieserves, silver w^hich it is very difficult, if not 
imiiosaible, to convert into gold value at the present time- Wo have 
got over 100 crores of silver rupees in the rc^serves, and in the course of 
^‘last year over 20 crores, of^^ver rupees have been drawn into the reserves 
because they werTHr^undant- This redundancy of silver rupees has 
cdttsrd a certahi number of people to be apprehensive as to the possibility 
of maintaining the stability of the rupee at any ratio at all, and it has 
been regarded with some alarm, for not onl^ have we had to accept these 
rupe(‘S into the reserves, but wo have had to use up gold assets to the 
extent of over 20 crores in the course of last year, in order to fipd room 
for thorn in the reserves. 1 do not think that anybody wY)uld really 
question the sufficiency of our reserves for maintaining stability in ex- 
change at the present dc facto ratio, but we must be willing to use our 
reserves. But for the purposes of a gold bullion standard undoubtedly we 
need to strengthen the gold portion of our reserves. It is interesting, 
therefore, to consider the causes of this phenomenon of the flow of rupeea 
into the Paper Currency Reserve. The explanations, I think, are many, 
but one may choose a few of the most important. One — and perhaps the 
most interesting — is undoubtedly the increase in the banking and invest- 
ment habit of India, wdiich has induced people, wffio formerly kept their 
savings in the form of rupees locked up in their houses, to keep them in 
the form of money invested or money banked. But that is only one 
cause, and certainly not the biggest cause, of bringing rupees out of what 
one calls hoards- The more irnportgut rcasOAS.are, I think, the substi- 
tution of gold bullioiT^^siryer bullion for rupees in the hoards- People 
h«vF h6ugKt^^^^ ‘ahTl^ver" bullion — principally 'gold — and put it into 
the hoards and turned out rupees. These rupees do not affect the 
amount of legal tender in circulation for the purposes of affecting prices, 
so long as they arc hoarded, but once they come out of the hoards and 
are in circulation, they are at once a potential increase in the volume of 
money circulating. With the level of prices w hich they fijod .they., are 
i ^undan t. and they find their w^ay, therefore, into the currency reserves 
SW notes are taken out in their place. That is the first step. But the 
i notes themselves also contain the same threat of causing conditions of 
inflation. They, therefore, have to be prevented from causing inflation- 
ary conditions. obliged to do 

v’hat is called contraction of currency. 1 ^wojuld ask-.you to obWvieHihat 
m these circTOBtauees contracting is not something in "the option of <3ov- 
Trnment : it is absolutely obligatoiy unless conditions of mfiatiou ja 3 ca.*to he * 
“allowed to be created- 

The Government during the last year have therefore been considerably 
concerned in effecting what^ is called a contraction of the currency by find* 
ing room in the reserves for these silver rupees, by using up their gold 
assets and to some extent also their rupee assets also in the form of 
Government of India securities, but mainly their gold assets* But th ey 
have not really been contraetiiig the currency in the sense of causmgTess 
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currency to be in existence than there was when they began this process.. 
What has really happ,^j^^^ which wore formerly immobilized 

i^L'TITenroarK^^ are now immoblH^ the. Taper Currency Beserve, and 

of legal tei^der is very much the same 
at the ehd'oT tTie'p^ tU^ beginning. 

1 have dwelt on this aspect of the question at a little length partly 
because I believe that the existence of this large surplus of silver rupees 
is the crux of all currency problems in India, and partly because I think 
that the lesson that we have to learn from what has happened is that 
any attempt to go ahead faster than is proposed by the Currency Com- 
mission and by this Bill would be accompanied by some risk. There is no 
reason to doubt that our reserves are ample to maintain stability of ex- 
change, but we do not want to ignore the existence of this large surplus 
of silver rupees in any plans that we may make for improving India’s 
currency. I am inclined myself to believe that the amount of surplus 
rupees still outside the control of the Currency Authority has been reduced 
to comparatively modest proportions. If so, we cannot feel that the 
experience has been altogether harmful because we are obviously much 
better off if w’e have broken the back of tlie business of dealing with these 
superabundant rupees than if the danger is still all ahead. But in any 
steps that w^e take for improving India’s currency we have to take account 
of the existence in our reserves and still in hoards of an undesirably large 
surplus of silver rupees. This subject will come up ap^ain in another 
aspect when we deal with the proposals made by the Currency Commis- 
sion and contained in this Bill for the composition of the new currency 
reserve. The proposal is that the Gold Standard Eeserve and the Paper 
Currency Eeserve should be amalgamated into one Currency Eeserve and 
detailed conditions are laid down for the composition of that reserve- One 
of those provisions is that the amount of silver rupees held in the reserve 
shall be limited to a progressively smaller figure. We shall have to con- 
sider that matter very carefully when we come to deal wdth the Bill in 
detail. 

The existence of these surplus silver rupees has also an important bear- 
ing on one other proposal in this Bill which has been the subject of a 
certain amount of comment. It is proposed in this Bill, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Currency Commission, that when the 
new Eeserve Bank notes come into existence, they should no longer be 
what our Government currency notes now are, promises to pay so many 
rupees, but should be what the one pound and ten shilling notes are in 
England, pieces of paper expressing a given value in terms of rupees; 
their value being maintained, not by any right to convert thorn into silver 
rupees, but by the automatic provisions of the currency law and the work- 
ing of the currency machinery under the Eeserve Bank. I think it is 
very essential that we should get rid of this obligation to give silver rupees, 
for notes. It wiis that obligation which caused the breakdown of the pre- 
war currency system during the war, and it is that obligation which is 
responsible for the existence of the enormous surplus of coined rupees 
to-day. It is an entirely illogical obligation too under the new system, 
for under the new system both the silver rupee and Ihe currency not© 
will depend for their value on their convertibility into gold, and it is 
both illogical and dangerous in the future to make one form of note, the 
note printed on paper, convertible into another form of note, the note 
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printed on silver when the value of both of them depend simply on both 
of them being convertible into gold. 

I need not, 1 think, say much about the detailed proposals for the com- 
position of the reserves. The proposals are very lucidly set out in the 
Currency Commission’s lieport tmd we have followed those proposals in 
.this Bill in essence. 1 would only draw attention to one particular point. 
We have provided in clause 30 of the Bill tluit when the new Bescrve 
Bank comes into being and the nevj currency system comes into being, 
’.the reserves shall contain at the outset a minimum of 50 per cent, of gold 
assets, although the proposal of the Currency Commission for tlie minimum 
legal requirements for this reserve, as followed by us too in clause 28, is a 
40 per cent, minimum only. We propose for safety to start with a 50 
:per cent, minimumi, leaving a margin over the legal minimum. 

I can now turn from the gold bullion standtird to the question of the 
JReserve Bank. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance for India of 
the proposed new Eeserve Bank of India. The proposals of the Eoyal 
Commission on Currency in this respect have been given worldw^ide atten- 
iion and evoked worldwide interest. The establishment of a Eeserve 
Bank for India will be an enormous step forward in the develop- 
ment of India's financial and monetary machinery and will, I think, assist 
that gradual silent revolution in India's economic life which promises to 
Bring higher opportunities of life and higher standards of living to every 
one in the country. But it is not only in its effect on financial machinery 
or on its currency side only that this proposal is of interest. It is an 
important contribution to the consolidation of the national unity of India. 
When Alexander Hamilton was devoting his genius to the promotion of 
-the unity of the States of what are now the United States of America at 
the time when the Onion was first being formed, he laid special stress on 
the Bank of the United States which he was largely responsible for starting. 
That Bank was destroyed by the provincial jealousies of the various States 
before it had been many years in existence, and for over a hundred years 
ffrom that day the United States were without any kind of central banking 
organisation, with* great loss to the people of the United States both in 
regard to their currency and in regard to other matters. Finally in 1913 
the .Act was passed which established the federal reserve system. It is 
interesting to observe that even that Act fell short of what those wffio 
were thinking solely of the currency and banking interests of America 
desired, for instead of creating a single Central Bank for the United States 
it established a Federal Eeserve Board sitting in Washington and twelve 
Federal Eeserve Banks scattered all over the country; and it is generally 
recognised by those who have' devoted thought and attention to this subject 
in the United States that the system they have obtained falls short of the 
ideal which they would have liked, namely, a single strong Federal Eeserve 
Bank. That was, however, a concession that had to be made to State 
separatism — perhaps provincial autonomy is the Indian term — in the United 
States. 

Now just as in the United States the establishment of a central bank- 
ing institution was .regarded by Alexander Hamilton as a key contributjem 
to the unity of the country, so in Indja I think the establishment of the 
Heserve Bank of India will be an important step forward in the unification 
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of Indian life. 1 am inclined therefore to regard the proposal respecting 
the Beserve Bank of India as the most important measure of liberalism 
in finance that has been ever offered to India. It is a measure which I 
am proud to think is the first one that is being discussed in this new 
Council House of New Delhi. I think it is a very fitting measure to 
take the first place in the new Council House. It is a measure that has 
a claim to bear comparison with the various progressive developments 
that have been and are being realised in accordance with the spirit of the 
declaration of 1917, and I am sure that when it comes effectively into 
existence the Reserve Bank of India will add enonnously to the importance 
and influence of India’s position in the financial coimsels of the world 
when the Reserve Bank takes its place side by side with the other great 
Central Banks of the Empire and of the United States and elsewhere. 

Up till 1920, there w^as no kind of Central Bank in India, just as in the 
United States up to 1914. The balances of the Government' of India 
were all held in Government treasuries, not in any bank. The subject 
came before the Chamberlain Commission on Currency in 191B-1914; but 
in the end, although they gave considerable attention to the subject, they 
decided to make no recommendation in regard to the establishment of a 
State or Central Bank. Their hubours \vere not how^ever altogether fruitless, 
for it w^as largely in consequence of their deliberations and of the docu- 
ments w'^hich they published that in 1920 the Imperial Bank of India was 
brought into existence by the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks. 
In the few years of its existence the Imperial Bank has rendered very 
great services to India. More has been done in those few years, with the 
opening of over 100 new branches all over the country, for the spread of 
the bfuiking habit and for the spread of banking facilities throughout 
India than had ever been done in a similar period before. But there is a 
very great deal more to do and the first consideration that we have to 
take into account in dealing with the question of the new^ central banking 
institution for India is that nothing we do shall threaten the continued 
activities of the Imperial Bank in spreading banking throughout India or 
withdraw^ banking facilities from thase to whom the Imperial Bank is now 
beginning to offer them. It w^as this consideration of the enormous im- 
portance of the Imperial Bank’s work in commercial banking up-country 
that finally dissuaded the Currency Commission from recommending the 
transfer to the Imperial Bank of the functions w^hich the Government now^ 
do and which it regarded as desirable to transfer to a banking institution. 
No one likes to face the difficulties and trials of the creation of a new 
institution until he is convinced that it is absolutely impossible to use an 
existing institution for the purpose, but the Currency Commission were 
convinced, and the Government of India have been convinced by the facts 
of the case, that there is no option — that if the Imperial Bank is to conti- 
nue to do the services for India which are required from it, and if the 
central banking lunotions now performed by the Government are fo be 
transferred from the shoulders of the Government to a bank, then the 
only choice is to create an entirely new institution. And though one may 
begin by disliking the idea of creating a new institution there is much to 
be gained when you look at the picture of the existence side by side of two 
strong institutions, one continuing with greater freedom than at present the 
business of expanding banking facilities throughout India, and the other 
taking oveB^from the Government of India all the functions which the 
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Government at present perform in matters that are essentially of a banking 
character. Once these two institutions are strongly established side by 
side India will move torw'ard towards that financial and economic develop- 
ment, with the granting of additional financial and banking facilities for 
Indian agriculture, Indian commerce and Indian industry, which has been 
the theme and object of one Commission and Committee after another. 
We shall see the development of a discount market and an acceptance 
business, of increased fiicilities for the marketing of produce; and, in 
short, a gradual mobilisation of India’s immense potential capital for the 
development of India’s own resources. The opportunity will at last arise 
for giving greater effect to some of the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission of which my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
was a member, or of the External Capital Committee. In fact a new' 
chapter will open in the financial history of India. The Government will 
hand over to the Bank a large portion of the work which the Reserve Bank 
will undertake. The remittance business of the Government will be taken 
over by the Bank. The Bank will take over the responsibility for the 
note issue. The Secretary of State has intimated his willingness to pro- 
mote in the British Parliament the necessary legislation for the amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act to enable the control of the Secre- 
tary of State’s balances to be handed over to the new^ Preserve Bank in 
London. 

And not only will the Reserve Bank take over all the Government 
business including the control of the balances, but it will imdcr the pro- 
posals tow^ards the end of this Bill, in clause 41, enter into special relations 
with the other banks in India. It will concentrate the banking and 
currency reserves of the country. It is proposed by the Commission that 
it should be obligatory on other banks in . India to keep with the new^ 
Reserve Bank 10 per cent, of their demand liabilities and 3 per cent, of 
their time liabilities. After careful consideration the Government came 
to the conclusion that, having regard to the special conditions of banking 
in India and to the need for rather a* larger proportion of till money than 
is necessary in countries w’here banking is more developed, these propor- 
tions were rather too large. The figures in the Bill, instead of 10 per 
cent, and 3 per cent., are 7^ per cent, and per cent, respectively. 

It is proposed that all other banks should keep these proportions of their 
.demand and time liabilities with the Reserve Bank. 

Membership of the federal reserve system of India will come, I tKihk, 
to be regarded as a very great privilege by other banks. They will realise 
that in the Reserve Bank of India they have a friend and counsellor and 
that in the redisc/Ounting facilities which are offered by Tiie Bank they 
have an opportunity of being sure that their assets are always liquid — a 
great deal more liquidity w’ill be given to their assets than they can look 
for under existing conditions. The credit of these banks will thereby, 
T think, be considerably improved, and the Reserve Bank meanwhile will 
by means of this control over a portion of their balances be able to secure 
that control of the money market w’hich is an essential ingredient in any 
proper monetary syrtem. , . , 

. i In addition, it is proposed that, these banks should make monthly 
retu^s in a prescribed form to the Reserve Bank, the existence of which 
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will undoubtedly give confidence to the public and I think our statisticians 
will feel that a long-felt want is being supplied when they get these 
£gures. 

The relations of the Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
are provided for in particular in the Second Schedule to this Bill. It is 
of happy augury that the Central Board of the Imperial Bank has found 
itself able to approve for recommendation to its shareholders the proposals 
which arc included in this Bill for compensating the Imperial Ba^ for 
giving up its present contract with the Government. It has at present a 
contract which rims till 1931 for the management of the Government’s 
balances. It has expressed itself willing to allow this contract to be abro- 
gated forthwith in exchange for the provisions regarding the relationship 
between the Imperial Bank and the Reserve Bank which are foreshadowed 
in this Bill. In arriving at those proposals the Government have had to 
take into account on the one hand the absolute necessity of not doing 
anything to damage the Imperial Bank for whose coming into existence 
they had some responsibility and for whose future in developing banking 
in the mufassil they are deeply concerned. On the other hand they had 
to be careful that such terms were not given to the Imperial Bank as would 
damage other banks or w'ould be contrary to the interests of the tax-payer. 
I think that we have succeeded in these proposals in arriving at a plan 
which docs even-handed justice all round, and I trust that when the 
Imperial Bank goes before its shareholders, as it must do before this' Bill 
becomes law, no trouble will be met with in securing approval of what is 
proposed. 

It is difficult w^hen one has started on the merits of the Reserve Bank 
to know whore to stop ; but I have already made a long speech and other 
opportunities will arise for discussion of this measure. I have described 
it os the greatest measi^re of financial liberalism ever offered to the Indian 
people and as such I commend it to the House and to the public. Sir, 
I move. 

Mr. President: Motion moved: 

“ That the Bill to estahlisb a gold standard currency for British India and consti- 
tute a Reserve Bank of India be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions 
thereon.” 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, that the Bill should be circulated there will hardly 
be difference of opinion on in this House. But the Honourable Member 
has taken advantage of this motion to tell the House a good deal not 
only about the main aspects of the Bill but also about the other subject 
in which he elected to give a technical reply to me this morning. I think, 
I too may, Sir, put before the House the main aspects of the Bill and 
currency reform as they strike me. 

The Honourable the Finance Member quoted Dr. Sprague of the 
American Deputation vrho gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
in connection with the importance of banking to any country. Dr. 
Sprague, Sir, is a great authority. But greater authorities or equally 
great authorities in the past suggested the same thing to the Government 
of India as far Back as 1893. The Herschell Cprijmittee and the Fowler 
Committee said the same thing, and several members on those two Com- 
mittees pift on record distinct recommendations or minutes to the efifeot 

b2 
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that the whole of the currency reform in India as undertaken in 1892 and’ 
1898 would be of no avail if banking was not developed. What is the 
result? The Bill itself contains a very vivid picture of the Government 
of India’s acceptance of that recommendation. I would ask Honour- 
able Members for a minute if I may to turn to the First Schedule to the* 
Bill which it is now proposed to circulate. The First Schedule, Sir, 
contains the names of banks which the Honourable the Finance Member 
proposes should be looked upon as important banks to be controlled by 
the Eeserve Bank which he asks this House to approve of. Out of 26 
banks in that Schedule, the first 7 contain the names of Indian banks; 
and out of this 7 there is one which is now owned by a British bank — I 
refer to the Allahabad Bank which for all practical purposes has been 
taken over by the P, & O. Bank. You are then left with 6; and out of 
this 6 again you have one, the Imperial Bank, which owes its existence* 
a great deal to assistance from the Government. There are therefore 
five banks left. Since 1893 there have been five Indian banks and the 
Honourable Member to-day quotes Dr. Sprague to show the importance 
of banking for the development of India .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I just say that I quoted! 
him on the importance of central banking, which is rather a different 
thing? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If the Honourable Member quoted 
Dr. Sprague in connection with central banking my remarks would not 
apply; but I have not Dr. Sprague’s evidence with me here and I under- 
stood that the quotation was in connection with banking generally. 

Kegarding central banking, then, I would say that the Eeserve Bank 
as it is now proposed by Government requires to be looked at from the 
point of view of the main requirement of India, ^ namely, whether this 
step will encourage banking in India or the development of banking, 
about the importance of w^hich the Honourable Member himself, I expect, 
will not have much difference of opinion. I wish then to ask whether 
the main aim of this Eeserve Bank is not control of currency and credit 
in a single hand. And if that is so, it is only right that the public in 
India, both commercial and the other public, should have a very sub- 
stantial say before the Bill comes up before this House for their considera- 
tion. 

Next the Honourable Member turned to the question of the bullion 
standard. I have nothing to add to what I have said in my Minute of 
Dissent on the Royal Commission’s Report. I there expressed my 
conviction that the demonetisation of the sovereign and half-sovereign, 
the only gold coins which are now legal tender in India, was not neces- 
sary. Since then, Indian public opinion has expressed itself unequi- 
vocally against this. And this is a matter on which we will hear more 
later on. The Honourable Member indicated finally that he sympathised 
with — 1 do not know if he actually S£ud this or not, but he certainly 
indicated that if there was a strong feeling in favour of gold currency it 
would still be feasible even with mis gold bullion standard. I thinK a 
categorical question may be asked, whether the Government of India 
are prepared to accept the unanimous recommendation of the Boyal 
Commission that, when India has adequate gold resources, the Assembly 
on demand should have gold currency for India. I think a cat egorical 
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jreply to this recommendation of the Boyal Commission would perhaps 
remove a good deal of suspicion and what appears to me at least to be 
some apprehension on this score. ^ 

The Honourable Member, Sir, then thought fit to enlarge upon the 
rather technical reply, that he gave me earlier this morning and told 
the House how he happened to come to the decision that the Currency 
Bill which contains the question of the ratio need not come before this 
House till the Budget time. 1 do not know which section of the House 
cthe Honourable Member sounded in order to come to the conclusion that 
-this was the general feeling in the House. From the inquiries that I 
have been able to make since he said this, 1 find that at least one or 
.two important sections of the House have not been sounded at all. At 
Simla, Sir, we were told that the Honourable Member was prepared 
to go ahead with this question (and 1 am now mainly referring, Sir, to 
the question of the ratio) there and then. Then, owing to various circum- 
stances which need not he related here, very nearly five or six months 
time had to be given and has passed. One would have thought that this 
House, as soon as it met here, would be given the opportunity of finally 
-expressing its opinion. The Honourable Member does not evidently 
wish to do so and now wdshes to put before the Assembly wdiat strikes 
mo as being another fait accompli because, when he brings up this question 
with the Budget, it w'ould mean that, if the Assembly does not -accept 
what he brings before it, namely, the Is. Gd. ratio, there will be no time 
left to alter the Budget and after all the Budget has to be passed before 
the 81st March, both by this House and by the other. (A/r. Jamnada$ 
M, Mehta : “Then drop the Budget’'.) I therefore feel, Sir, that this 
at least is not the right way of ascertaining the views of the Assembly. 
The Honourable the Finance Member knows that there are strong views 
against his policy and I happen to have ver>' strong views on the question 
of the ratio. I feel that, if he does not w^ant to handicap this House 
in an impartial consideration of that question, he should bring it up as 
early as possible, and the longer the delay the more one wall be able 
to say the handicap to this House and to those who hold views different 
from wdiat the Honourabh' the Finance Member holds. {Mr, M, A. 
Jinnah: “Unfortunately”.) Sir, the Finance Member has made a few 
references to the adequacy of the resources of the Government of India 
to maintain the Us. 6d. ratio. It is a very big question. I do not 
propose, Sir, to go into it at present. But 1 cannot help feeling that 
when he said that, he had perhaps this in mind, because he indeed did 
mention that in silver rupees alone he had fifty crores of rupees worth 
ot reserve. If the Honourable the Finance Member has in mind tl*e 
s-alo of silver in case of need, all that I can say is that my greatest 
sympathy will be wdth the classes w^hose savings in silver will be further 
depreciated. He further tdld us that wdiilst currency had been contracted, 
he felt that the same amount of currency W'as still in circulation. 
Perhaps a more detailed examination of that dictum would be necessary. 
But it would be very important for this House to have ample time at 
its disposal to discuss the question and to express its opinion. I, Sir, 
very strongly protest against the "decision, as it appears to ine, of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, which may be taken perhaps to. be 
the decision of the Government of India, rc this method of preventing 
a fair chance of the case being put before this Assembly to those who 
&old, viewe other than the Finance Member’s. I do hope that the Gov- 
^iTltnent of India will think over it and will see their way to give this 
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House timely opportunity, so that the views of both sides may be weighed 
by the House and there may not be undue haste in the final step that 
is to be taken. 

1 wisli, Sir, again to refer to the question of the development of 
banking. What I said at first I stopped short at, because the Honour- 
able the Finance Member drew my attention to the fact that he quoted 
Dr. Sprague in connection with central banking. Even in connection 
with central banking and the necessity of a Reserve Bank, fir, Sprague, 

I think, himself told us that in America they li ad the Federal Reserve 
Bank on the top of, how many banking branches in that country? 
35,000 banking branches. Canada, Sir, has. 4, 000 banka and banking 
branches and is still considering the necessity ” and the advisability of 
having a Central Bank. I wdsh the Honourable the Finance Member 
had given us the figures, in liis elaborate speech, of how many banks 
and banking branches there are in India. You put in in India to-day 
a pure unalloyed Reserve Bank of the type of the. Western countries. 

i know that in India at times \ve — indeed in the past and may in future — 
tart from the top instead of starting from the bottom. But such 
movement in this direction, Sir, in connection witli banking is not likely 
fo help and may very likely retard progress. If 1 liavcv any apprehension 
regarding (‘ither the desirability or the value of a pure unalloyed new 
Reserve Bank being started, it is only because i greatly apprehend that 
with the responsibility of developing banking taken away from the 
Imperial Bank, as at present, there may he very little done by anybody 
in connection with tlie development of hanking. Till 1919, Sir, there 
ivere hardly 200 bjinking branches a.vailabl(^ all over India. It vas only 
w’lion the Irnjieiial Bank Bill was brought before the Imperial liegislativc 
Council tliat that Council said that before tliey came to any sort of 
contract with the Imperial Bank, they would insist that within five 
years the Tnqierial Bank must start a hundred new branches. To-day 
1 pm Iin})orial Bank stands out as the only hanking institution 

in the Avholo of India whicli has branches running into three 
figures. The branches of the Imperial Bank to-day I understand number 
about J04. They had 00 branches or so till 1919 and 100 new' branches 
Jiavo. been started in accordance with the contract since 1920. Now, 
the Imperial Bank is a combination of three banking institutions, namely, 
the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Madras, and the Bank of Bombay, 

The Bank of Bengal was fir.st started in 1805 if I mistake not. During 

115 years of the Bank of Bengal and the existence of very nearly half 
a century back of the Bank of Madras and the Bank of Bombay — 
these three betw^een them could or did only start and open branches to 
the extent of r)0. And it was only wdien the Indian Legislature of the* 

day said ‘'Nothing doing wdth any banking institution which will have 

the balances of the Government without an undertaking, a hard and 
fast undertaking, to open so many branches*' that within five years 
India had 100 new branches. I know and I am quite aware that there 
is a certain amount of feeling that the competition (caused by the 
Imperial Bank branches is a handicap to private Indian banks being 
started. I do not wish, Sir, in the slightest degree to indicate that there 
is nothing in that plea. I mention it because I do not want to be mis<* 
understood. The main thing which the country requires to-day is ta 
consider, from the point of view of those who run Indian ban^ks and 
those who wish to develop banking institutions m India,. wBat should 
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be done to oncourtige b^lnking. The starting of a Reserve Bank of the 
type that is now proposed will hardly meet the question ; in fact, it 
is possible that there will be nobody left to think of developing branches 
in the interior of India, and in that connection a reference to Hchedule I 
is very instructive and has a number of lessons. Out of the 26 Banks 
which can be looked upon as respectable banks for the purpose of bank- 
ing in India 21 are non-Indian banks. They are either British or 
Japanese or American or Dutch, Tliere are only 5 Indian banks, and 
that. Sir, after the (rovernrnent of India having accepted the Herschell 
and Fowler Committees’ recommendations that development of bank- 
ing in this country was most necessary even from the point of view of 
a very correct and adequate currency policy. 1 therefore submit that 
the question which is being raised by this Bill is a very important one. 

did in my Minute of Dissent say that there should be a Reserve Bank 
and it is necessary for me to say why I favoured at all the starting of a 
Reserve Bank if I held the views which I have enunciated just now. My 
reason for ‘ favouring a Reserve Bank is this. At present the currency 
policy of this country is directed by the Government of India under the 
control and direction of the Secretary of State; in f.act it is directed from 
Whitehall, 1 feel that any measure which could be put before this 
House to take that control away from Whitehall and vest it in the Gov- 
ernimmt of India such as it is at pr«‘sent, imperfect and at times non- 
responsible to our demands as it may te, (Sonic Honourable Members : 

“ Always nori-n?sponsive. ”) — w<.‘ll, nou may say that, but I say that that 
is the least tba(i we could do immediately. Let us tlierefore su])port a 
sclnune which will lake tiway control from W’hitehall and which will give 
the control here lo Ihe Governnu'nt of India who wall be available' to us 
for explanations, and if not'd be for our telling them plainly what w^c think 
of their policy from tine* lo lime. T Iherefon? felt that a scheme which 
show’ed us a w’ay out of this was worth considering. But I feel, indeed 
I have said so in my ]\Iinuie of Dissimt, that the Reserve Bank need not 
necessarily he* differeiit from tin* Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank, I 
kiHAv, has many critics. At the moment I hap]>e'n to have t])e honour of 
being one of ilie Governors of tlu* Imperial Bank in my capacity ns 
(‘Iiainnan of the local board of Bombay. But in the Assembly on this 
question I do not look at this subject from the point of view' of the share- 
holder of the Imperial Bank at all. That, is much too insignificant to 
have the slightest consideration in the very serious problem that faces 
us — of solving how best to encourage banking and how best to have the 
currency policy directed from within India and by the Government of 
India. I therefore feel that W’e need not at the start go on to the pure 
unalloyed western standard which has been good for America wdth its 
8r),0(K) hank h.ranclios hut which is not yet good for Canada with her 4,000 
bank branches and which may not be at all suitable to India in her pre- 
sent conditions. How many bank branches are there in India to-day? 
A guess was risked and I was told that it would not be more than 250. 
India, which is a continent, wdth 250 banking branches is sought to be 
treated in the same manner as Canada which hesitates about it with her 
4,0W branches, and the size of the two countries hardly stands com- 
parison. I therefore feel that, so far ns this question is concerned, a good 
deal should be concentrated on what we get for developing our indigenous 
banking. I therefore feel that it is only right that this Bill should be 
circulated, ahd,^ in conclusion, I wall only hope that the Government of 
India in the Finance Department will seriously think over their present 
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idea of delaying the other Bill until Budget time, because if nothing else, 
there will be very strong ground for suspicion, which has been lurking up 

to this time, that they do not want the question of ratio to be discussed 

on its merits and that they propose to use the powers vested in them 

in order to force this Assembly to a certain decision. I hope that it 

would not be so. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Piural) : Sir, as has been stated by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, any measure calculated to take away the 
control from the Secretary of State should only be welcomed by us. But 
the Bill as drafted at present and put before the House is very unsatis- 
factory in many ways and, therefore, whether the House should finally 
accept the scheme of the Pieserve Bank or not would very much depend 
on its constitution and the provisions which may be made about the 
location and composition of the reserves, and also on the representation 
which Indians may receive in it. It has been stated in the 
Preamble that this Bill is to establish a gold standard currency for 
British India. I hope, Sir, that these words will not mislead this House. 
This Bill is calculated neither to give a gold standard nor a gold currency 
to India. Sir, if I am to understand properly the meaning of a gold 
standard, I think under the scheme of a gold standard the silver rupee 
ought to n'present as a token coin a given amount of gold, but on rejiding 
the Bill carefully one can find very easily that under the Bill there is no 
fixing of any given amount of gold which the rupee will represent. As a 
matter of fact the buying and selling rates of gold by the Government 
will fluctuate to the extent of per cent. Sir. the Government will sell 
gold at the rate of Rs. 21-10-10 only when the exchange is is. 5-13/16ti. 
and will buy gold at the rate of Rs. 21-B-O per tola only when excliange is 
Is. 6fl. That means that the price of gold itself, which is intended to be 
the standard of value, will fluctuate to the extent of 2^ per cent, to the 
extent of 8 annas per tola. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Pan the Honourable Member 
suggest any country where it is not true? 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: I will suggt‘st the ease of England, Sir, 
where the selling price of gold by the Bank of England is lls, lOJd. per 
standard ounce and the buying price 775. 9d. per standard 
ounce. That means about half an anna per tola, whereas in 
India the difference will be about 8 annas a tola. Therefore it cannot be 
called a gold standard. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett w^as kind enough to tell us that the 
question of a gold currency will entirely depend on the will of the Indian 
Legislature. But I, Sir, challenge the statement. I want Sir Basil 
Bla<'.kett to enlighten us as to how under the gold bullion standard pro- 
posed under this Bill he would be able to introduce a gold currency in 
India at any time. I submit, Sir, that under the scheme of gold bullion 
standard as proposed under this Bill India can never get a gold currency 
even after 20, 30 or 40 years. In order to have a gold currency we must 
have a gold standard as proposed by the Honourable Sir Basil Bl^kett 
himself before the Cuirency Commission. I, Sir, fail to understand' why 
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the Honourable the Finance Member, who submitted » scheme 
for a gold standard and a gold currency only a few months 
back before the Currency Commission, wants to go back on 
it, and after rejecting the same he himself wants to sing the 
praises of this new gold bullion standard. Sir, we had many defects 
in the past in our currency system, and if for nothing else, just to prevent 
future manipulations by the Government w'e must have nothing short of 
a gold standard and a gold currency. I hope that when this Bill comes 
up for proper consideration before the House it will consider the same in 
this light and "will strongly press for a gold standard and a gold currency. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the question of the ratio, I do not think 
that this is the proper time to discuss it, but I was very much interested 
to hear the remarks which fell from Sir Basil Blackett about the recent 
contraction of the currency. He, Sir, tried to justify the recent contraction 
of currency by Baying that it was due to the fact that the rupee by itself 
• came into the reserve of Government because it was not required in the 
-currency. That is the conclusion at which he arrives; but may I ask, 
Sir, whether this contraction of currency was automatic or whether the 
Government effected tins contraction in order to stabilise exchange at 
< ]a. 6d. or in anticipation of the exchange going down below la. 5fd.? I 
hope. Sir, that Sir Basil Blackett will admit that this contraction was 
not automatic but was manipulated by the Government in order to stabilise 
exchange at Is. 6d. or rather to prevent exchange from going down. Sir, 
if Sir Basil Blackett could contract a very huge amount of currency at a 
^ time when generally the .season is at its busiest and when currency is 
specially required in the country, 1 do not know what he will have to do 
when the season is very dull after three or four months. If Sir Basi* 
Blackett realizes his mistake and if for the same reason he wants to postpone 
the consideration of the question of ratio, then, Sir, 1 would w^elcome it, 
because I do not want Sir Basil Blackett to con)mit the same mistakes as 
were committed in the past by Sir Malcolm Hailey. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
who was then Finance Member could .commit many such mistakes, but 
an expert like Sir Basil Blackett should be the last person to make such 
blunders. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the repriisentalion. As 1 read the 
Bill, Sir, J do not find sufficient provision in it about the representation 
of Indians on the Board and in the management. Tliere is no guarantee, 
Sir, that this new Reserve Bank will not be ruled, will not be dominated, 
by a particular group of financiers or by a particular community. Therefore, 
I hope that when the proper time comes, the House will consider as to 
how best they can provide for proper representation of Indians and proper 
control of the Bank by Indians, 

Then, Sir, there is the question of Ihe location of the gold reserves and 
of their composition. If, Sir, an automatic expansion and an automatic 
contraction are to be provided for under this Bill, I hope that there will 
not be much necessity of keeping a large amount of reserves in any olher 
countries than India. Similarly, having regard to the past experience 
which we have had of England being divorced from the gold standard, 
I hope that proper safeguards will be provided against, any large investment 
of our gold in sterling securities or in any other securities except that of 
the Indian Government. 

Regarding the ^hedule of Banks, Sir, muc^h has already been said by 
any Honourable friend, Sir Purehotamdas Thakurdas. I regret to find, 
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Sir, that names have been included of banks which have very little con- 
nection with Indian industries or with Indian trade; for instance, I find 
the inclusion of Japanese banks and of Drench banks and also of such 
English banks as are not connected, directly or indirectly, with Indian trade. 
If, Sir, the new Beserve Bank is to act as a bankers’ bank in the best 
interests of India, mainly for the benefit of Indian industries and trade, 
then we should see to it that more Indian banks are included in the 
Schedule, and those banks which have not much connection with Indian 
business and trade are excluded. I have got nothing more to say, Sir, 
pn this point. I quite agree that this Bill should be circulated for opinion, 
and I hope that, when the proper time comes, the House will take into 
consideration all these points. 


MOTION FOB ADJOUBNMENT. 

Despatch of Indian Troops to China. 

Mr. President: Order, order, I have received the following cornmuni- 
Cc'dion from His Excellency the Viceroy on Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar s motion 
for adjournment : 

In oj thf potvt-r wHed hi we by mh ruh> (2) of rule 32 of the Indian 

L’(fiehiilrc liube^ /, Edimrd Fredirlch Lindlei/, Iiaro7i Irwin, herrln/ dindlow the 
motion of Mr. S. Sriniv<r<a I yemjnr to more the adjimriment of the House for the 
purptwe of eoiwideriiKj the r/rtion of the (iovernment of India in agre^.iioi to coniri- 
hnte a ronti/apoit including Indian troops to take part in the vtilifanj (gwfatinns in 
t'hina, ^ni fhe ground that it cannot he moved without detriment to the pubtic 
inUresf. 

(Sd.J /7?T|7V, 

Virerog and (loiurnor General. 

As a result of this order, no discussion of this motion shall take place. 
The House now stands adjourntjd till T\\'cnty'Five Minutes to Three of 
the Clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
IThree of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch al Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair, 


THE GOLD STANDABD AND BESEBVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume consideration of the motion 
of Sir Basil Blackett on the Deserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Jamnsdas M* Mahta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I support the motion for the circulalion of this Bill. I wish the Finance 
Member had, at this stage at any rate, contented himself with having 
made a mere motion to that effect without adding a provocative speech 
to it; I am afraid: he has a knack, happy or unhappy, of provoking unneces- 
sary opposition when he might well fiyFoid it. As he has gone into matters 
which are more or less controversial, I feel compelled to make a few 
observations on’ some of his stateinents. His first statement which I want 
to contradict is that anybody had been approached, at any rate on this 
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Bide r»f the House, who had told the Finance Member that we were willing 
that, the discussion on the Currency Bill should be postponed till the 
Budget. This is, to quote Mr. Winston Churehiirs well-known phrase, 

“ a terminological inexactitude It is wholly incorrect. So far as these 
Benches are concerned, nobody has given him to understand anything of 
the kind, and I am amazed that he should have made a statement like 
this without proper foundation. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I regret that my understanding Is 
at fault, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: One of the misstatements is then withdrawn? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 have not withdrawn it; I said my 
underslanding must have been at fault. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It is clear from this that he, at least, is 
willing that the discussion should be postponed till the Budget and the 
reasons arc quite obvious. He could present the Budget on the one hand 
on the basis of Is. 6d. and the Bill on the other and will then say : 

“ Gentlemen, here is the Budget which hangs on this Bill. You shall 
pass this or this Budget shall be a deficit Budget. You will have no 
provincial contributions remitted. You will have more taxation to undergo. 
Pass this Bill or Ibis janalty will await you ”. It is this pistol aimed 
at the head <>i the Legislature in March next with whudi he hopes to compel 
the House to occt‘j)t the L'. (W/. rali '., I ctin assnt*e him that the House 
will resent it. The ll-U'^e wani- judge this issue entirely on its own- 
iij(*nts, not complicated in the manner he intends. Il is therefore necessary 
that hefo7a' Monda\' na\l he should announce the consideratim stage, so 
that tin* House* mav liavt an tarly opportunity and «ample time lor dis- 
cussing this most impt riant and rove ^lul ionary measure, — I mean the 
Cnrreney Bill. 

Sir, coming to tlie ])resent Bill, I find it is called the Gold Standard and 
Ilescrve Bank Bill. Tliere is, In wever, as much of gold standard in this 
Bill as tluTT is of self-government in the Government of Lidia Act, which 
means there is neitljer s(Mf-.g^)vernment in the Government of India Act; 
nor gold standard in this Bill. The gold standard, as lie has expounded 
it to-day, is merely an expanded gold exchange standard. We were told 
that under the gold bullion standard there would be an obligation on the part 
of the currency authority to buy and sell gold; all that pretention is. 
given up in the Ourrency Bill. The only thing that will be sold now will 
be gold exchange, so that even the recommendation of the Commission 
is now abandoned and gold will only be purchased; bul gold will not 
be sold; gold exchange will only be sold, and gold exchange may meam 
anything, nol necessarily gold. This sale of gold exchange on foreign 
countries is simply another way, and a more extended and more insidious, 
and therefore more mischievous, way of diverting India’s gold outside 
India. Up till now the gold has been kept in London ; we have been given 
instead a huge volume of the rupee token currency. All the gold has* 
been kept in England. Then that gold has been invested in British 
securities, so that the Indian gold is really used for the purposes of London 
finances and not for the reserves of the Paper Currency or Gold Standard. 
If you read the weekly currency statements lhat are published in the 
Gazette^ you will find there cleariy stated week after week that ** the gold 
in the gold standard branch amounted to rupees nil That is because 
the gold is not there^ but in place of gold there are gold securities; and if 
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we pass this clause about the sale of gold exchange to foreign countries, 
our gold instead of being diverted to London alone as now will be also 
kept in France, Japan or New York, where it will be wanted for Britain 
to pay her debts, and the hope of India to get gold for her own reserves 
will vanish into remote futurity. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: The Honourable Member makes so 
many misstatements that 1 would like him to explain some of them. Will 
he explain how the keeping of India s gold assets in New York will enable 
Britain to pay her debts? 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: I say you are keeping our gold in the form 
of securities, not in gold. To that extent our gold goes into American 
hands. That is all. 

The Honourable Sir BaaS Blackett: Thank you. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The author of the misstatements stands 
exposed. He had to admit that only five minutes ago. 

I was trying to emphasize the fact that under this new system as pro- 
posed in the Bill, the gold reserves of India will be scattered all over the 
world, not tnerely in England, and this is. the most objectionable feature 
of this Bill. The Honourable the Finance Member has repeatedly said 
to-day that the introduction of a gold currency has been delayed on account 
of the huge volume of the rupee token currency in circulation. Really 
speaking the immense amount of token currency is the result of the fact 
that gold belonging to India was never allowed to come to this country 
in payment of our balance of trade; it was insisted that payment should 
be made in rupees even in the time of the War w^hen silver was so dear, 
and now we are made to rehlise that that is going to be one of the reasons 
why the gold currency is delayed. How far that sort of argument appeals 
to anybody I cannot understand. It really is adding insult to injury. 
At least it cannot appeal to any reasonable man. 

Sir, I do not want \o delay the House very much at this stage and 
I would not have done so except for some controversial statements which 
the Finance Member made. There is one more thing I wish to em- 
phasize; I am not prepared at this stage to say whether it would be right 
to have a separate Reserve Bank or whether it would be desirable to 
develop the existing Imperial Bank into a Reserve or Central Bank. That 
would be naturally considered when we have received the opinions ,pf the 
various interests that are concerned in this matter, but I would like to 
say that there .should be no unnecessary duplication of institutions, and 
if what we want to l)e done through this Reserve Bank can be effectively 
done with the necessary changes by legislation through the machinery 
of the Imperial Bank, we should certainly like that that also should be 
considered ; if it is found that that is hopeless and cannot be done, then 
only should a separate institution be started; otherwise the Imperial 
Bank will weaken the Eeserve Bank and the Reserve Bank will weaken 
the Imperial Bank. 

Then, Sir, another statement was made by the Finance Member, 
namely, that for the first time the rupee will, under this Bill, become a 
coin linked to gold. That 'statement, I say, is utterly unfounded, in fact 
the rupee has been always regarded, since 1898, as* containing a particular 
aniount 'of gold, that k 7*58 grains of gold. It has always ui^er* 
stood that the rupee contained" 7* §8 grains of gold and that has been the 
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basis of our currency legislation. The rupee was^ linked with gold since 
that time and it is not that this new legislation is going to link it for the 
first time. If the Finance Member will only refer to the speeches of his 
predecessors, such as Sir James Meston, he^ will find that that great 
authority has made that statement, and the Chamberlain Commission also 
has made the statement that the rupee was linked with gold, and I wonder 
that the Finance Member should come forward and say that he is now 
linking it with gold for the first time. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A thing may be linked without 
being completely linked. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: So that we arc not getting any reform which 
we had not had. Sir, I hope that this lieserve Bank or Imperial Bank, 
or whatever the institution eventually is, will become a truly bankers' 
bank and will have a good policy for developing a re-discount market. 
The Finance Member will be glad to note the recommendation of two 
great authorities, Drs. Kcmmerrer and Vissering to the South African 
Government. They made a report in which they said that the right 
method for developing a discount market was: 

that merchants should give preferential terms to purchasers who are 
willing to accept bills in lieu of obtaining credit on open accounts and 
that commercial banks should give rates that are more pieferential than 
tho.se now prevailing to merchants who obtain their advances from banks 
by discounting such bills as compared with merchants who borrow from banks on 
current account, namely, overdrafts or one-name promissory notes and that the Reserve 
Bank should give substantially preferential discount and rediscount rates on trade 
acceptances.** 

This is the kind of a discount market which I should like to see de- 
veloped in this country through the machinery of a Reserve Bank, or 
similar institution. 

Then I want to sound a note of warning before I finally close my 
observations. As my Honourable friend Mr. Birla pointed out, there is 
not going to be under this Bill any sale of gold as the rate at which 
gold will be sold will be so prohibitive that instead of buying gold it will 
pay merchants to sell gold when the Government are also selling gold, 
because the difference between the buying and the selling rates will be 
BO great that when Government are willing to sell gold to merchants, 
they themselves will be willing to sell gold to Government; and, therefore, 
this provision about the sale of gold is going to remain a dead letter even 
if it is not an eye-wash. 

Sir, I want to warn the Bouse again that the provision in this Bill 
as also in the Currency Bill, that our gold may be invested in foreign 
securities and that the Government or the currency authority may sell 
gold exchange to foreign countries when necessary — ^this, as I said at the 
beginning, would dissipate our gold reserves. Take even a poor country 
like Germany to-day — I have the latest issue of the “ Statist,” dated 1st 
January 1927, in which the gold policy of the Reichs Bank is stated. 
Dr. Schaoht, who is the greatest authority on banking in Germany, says 
that it is desirable to have the gold reserves kept in your own country and 
not have gold invested in securities. This is how the matter is stated : 

“ The Reichs Bank in general holds the view that its assets abroad should not 
exceed certain limits. Qold although it yields no interest is not ‘liable to the ri^s 
to which investments abroad may under certain circumstance.<j be exposed. In calculat- 
ing gold cover, allowance must be made for the not inconsiderable circulation of coins 
with a large proportion of afloy. Further a gold cover has the psychological advantage 
that the general public clearly realises whm the gold export point is reached.** 
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As I said before, Dr. Schacht is the greatest authority oa German 
banking and his view .is that it is better to have actual gold instead of 
gold securities. . I .hope that also will not be forgotten when we eventually 
pass the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is there any difference between 
the Gennan system and that proposed here? A certain proportion is to 
be kept in Germany and the rest in gold securities. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: We had in the past gold in the Gold Standard 
lieserve but you have seen to it that there is now as little 
gold as possible. That is the point I am making, that we should have 
a substantial proportion of gold in our reserves — a far more substantial 
proportion than in the past. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the proposal of the Bill, 
Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Well, Sir, if that is so, wc will take it into 
account. 1 am simply warning you in view*of the past history of the case. 
Even the Bank of England, in spite of all that is said to the contrary 
here, does not go in for innovations of having gold securities in other 
countries but keeps all its gold in its own country. Sir, 1 support this 
motion for circulation. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
ifon-Muhammadan Ilural) : Sir, the history of currency in this country 
has been a continuous tragedy. Every effort that has been made at every 
stage by Indian experts or by the leaders of Indian industry or commerce 
to get a proper redress has been circumvented by the Government and 
by the Finance Member in charge each time. I do not propose now at 
this stage to deal with the different stages of the ratio question in connec- 
tion with this Bill. It is proposed that this measure should be circulated 
and it has been stated by the Honourable Member in charge of this Bill 
that it opens up a new era for this country. I hope that this opens up 
a new era, at least by the time it passes out of this House finally . As 
it stands, whether really there would be any such relief to the country, 

I have not been able to convince myself. But the establishment of a 
Central Bank with the object of removing the power from the Secretary 
of State in Council there and from the hands of the Finance Department 
here and locating it in a central bank if it should be an 

autonomous body by itself and if it should be a body 

which would control the currency and credit of the country, will be a 
welcome measure. I have been anxious to see whether the proposed 
instituti<Mi of this Central Bank would at least free us from the danger 
of deflation and inflation and from the power which the Finance Minister 
and the Secretary of State in Council have been able to exercise and 
"bring this country to ruin from time to time. While the Currency Com- 
mission, which w^as brought into existence for the purpose of knowing what 
is the proper ratio, was sitting and while the Currency Commission was still 
proposing to take evideuce, the Finance Minister has been busy 
deflating .... 

The Honourable Sir Bash piackett: And inflating. 

Mr. T^ Prakasanit And what is th^ amount? In the month of April 
I think by that time, the , deflation was hy about 8 orores of rupees. . 
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While this very question was in issue, while the Commission was sitting 
to inquire whether it is this ratio of 1$^ 6d. or that ratio of Is. 4d. that 
should be adopted by this country, this process of deflation has been going 
on. I will now read this short paragraph from the Times of India of the 
4th December, 1926, which will tell the House what the process of this 
deflation has been and what the financial condition has been : 

4th December 1926 : The Imperial Bankas statement shows a decrease in the 
oash balance of 331 lakhs; the trade demand is better by 102 lakhs, and Government 
and other securities held by the Bank, have declined by 110 lakhs. Government 
deposits show a decline of 349 lakhs and this is accounted for by a further deflation 
of 5-33 crores carried out by Government last week. 4 crores of this deflation has 
been carried out against withdrawal of sterling securities in London and the balance 
of 132 lakhs by cancellation of ad hoc securities in India. The total deflation since 
the beginning of the financial year now amounts to 24-84 crores, of which 19 crores 
is against withdrawal of sterling securities and 5*84 crores against cancellation of 
ad hoc rupee securities. This reduces the sterling securities held in London for the 
Currency Department to 9.99 crores. It is considered that it will not be many weeks 
before the balance of 9*99 crores disappears if the present policy of deflation con 
tinues.’* 

Well, Sir, if we could bo saved at least from this power which this 
department could exercise in this manner, that will be the greatest thing 
with regard to this measure when it passes this House, The 
Central Bank, 1 presume, from the imperfect knowledge that 
I have of the different parts of the world, must be an autonomous body. 
If the Central Bank proposed by this measure will be such a body, which 
will exercise complete control over currency and credit, unhampered by 
the Secretary of State or the Finance Department here, and if the Central 
Bank is so constituted with regard to the management, constitution of 
the lioard and other matters as to guarantee the interests of this country, 
certainly, Sir> this will be a measure which we should all welcome and 
which w*e should support, 

I have gone through this Bill that has been placed before us and before 
the country for circulation. In Chapter II, share capital is proposed. 
What I have been feeling I am trying to place before this House at present. 
This Central Bank under the present conditions of the country 1 feel must 
be one that would not have any share capital at all. There should be no 
shareholders. It must be an institution which should be financed from 
our own finances and that should be made an independent body. Then 
clause 10 lays down that the Governor or Deputy Governor of the Board 
could be removed by the Governor General in Council. Well, that power 
should not be in that form. And in Chapter III, clause 18, there is a 
proviso which gives the power to the Governor General to take away 
whatever may have been granted in the previous portions of the Bill. 
The proviso is as follows: (The Bank to have the right to transact 
Government busmess) 

** Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall prevent the Governor General in 
Ck)uncjl from carrying on money transactions at Government treasuries or sub- treasuries 
at places where the Bank has no branches or agencies, and the Governor General in 
Council may hold at such treasuries and sub-treasuries such balances as he may 
^require.** 

Certainly if this proviso is to be effective, whatever powers may have teen 
given to the Central Bank in the other clauses will become nugatory* 
whenever this power could be estercised by the Governor General in Council 
and by the propounder of this Bill to-day in this House. As regards the 
ofcligatiofls to sell in gold, clause 85 deals with Ihese obligations.. I vrould 
submit to this House that the obligation to buy and sell must be regulated 
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in fitich a manner that gold is bought and sold in India only. As regarda 
the location of our reserve fund, I should say that the whole of it must 
be only in India. If all these points are embodied in this and if we 
modify the measure finally in such a manner as would give the Central Bank 
or the Keserve Banks a proper management and a proper power which 
will protect the interests of Indian commerce and Indian industry, I should 
say that there would be some good done to this country. Otherwise, if. 
the Bill should pass in the form in which it has been presented here, it 
will be another camouflage similar to the other measures that have been 
introduced and that have been given effect to in the same manner what- 
ever may have been the form or the language in which they had appeared. 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem Jind Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I must confess I did not expect 
that at this stage of the Bill we would hear the very interesting speech 
that the Honourable the Finance Member delivered to us this morning. 
I am glad, he has confessed that at least on one point he has been 
misled .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What point is that? 

Hr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Just wait a minute, — and that is 
about the washes of the various sections of this House as to the exact 
time when they would like to have the Currency Bill discussed. It is 
usual to ascertain the opinion of the various sections of the House by 
personal talks, either with the leaders or the Secretaries or the Whips of 
the various parties concerned. So far as we are conoenied, Sir, none of 
these officers in our party have been consulted, and from w-hat my Hon- 
ourable friend Sir Purshotamdas has said, and from what 1 have heard 
from other friends, none of them have been consulted on this matter, and 
yet, the Honourable the Finance Member had the courage to say he 
understood from the various sections of the House .... 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Did he say ‘of the House*? 

Ht. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Yes. 

Sir Walter Willaon : I do not remember it. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): When were 
the office bearers of your Party elected? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable the Finance Member 
can take care of himself. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: He said that he had reason to think 
that the various sections of the House would like the Currency Bill to be 
discussed at the time of the Budget. I am glad that the Honourable the 
Finance Member has confessed that he has been misled somehow or 
other in this matter. 


Hr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): He stands 
exposed. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mahta: He misled. 


Me has stood exposed for the last 


Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty: ne nas st 

three years and that is no new position for him. 

■ a® PJ^iples this Billisre to introduce a modified ioaa 
ofgoH standard in this counter and to co-ordinate the currency anff 
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policy of the country I wholeheartedly support these principles underlying 
this Bill. But unfortunately, the gold standard that is sought to be in- 
troduced by tlii^ measure is one which it is difficult for even experts to 
thoroughly grasp. From the trouble that the Honourable the Finance 
Member had in taking out a rupee coin from his pocket and in trying to 
explain what h will mean in future we can gather some idea of the coinpli- 
cations underlying the new gold bullion standard. In paragraph 22 of 
their Beport the ' Koval Commission have made the following observa- 
tions : 

“ Certainty and simplicily have been lacking (in the present system) ; and for a 
system of currency imdiyr Ihdiali conditions and for the Indian people these tv^o iast 
qualities are as vitally necessary a« the first. 'Without certainty and simplicity in 
the system, there vrill never in India be confidence in the stability of the currency, 
and wiiljout conhdence in the stability of the currency, the uninstructed public will 
never be weaned from those uneconomic habits of hoarding and that disinclination to 
investment which are' now the worst obstacles to the progress of the nation.” 

Sir, having made the statement that simplicity is very necessary especially 
in Indian conditions the Currency Commission proceeded to advocate a 
policy which is far from simple. So far as the obligation . to purchase 
gold is concerned it does not differ from the present statutory obligation 
imposed upon the Government, Even under the present law Government 
are bound to t^e sovereigns and half-sovereigns at a particular price 4nd 
the effect of the new system wdll be to re-enact this obligation on the 
part of the Government in a "more stringent fonn ; because in future the 
Government will only be obliged to purchase gold in a quantity not less 
than 400 ozs, in weight. So far as the obligation to purchase gold is- 
concerned, it does not therefore differ from the ’ e!xi&ting statutory obliga- 
tion that is imposed upon the Government. What the people of India 
would like to see is a simple and honest gold standard if I might use such 
a, term, I recognise, Sir, that it naay not be possible immediately to 
achieve this aim and introduce a simple gold standard in this country. 
But 1 do not see whet obstacle there might be for the Government either 
to give an undertaking or to make a provision in the Bill that within a 
certain fixed period this form of gold standard will be brought into existence. 

I w'as surprised to hear the Honourable the Finance Member saying that 
the fixation of such a period would indefinitely retard the achievement of 
a pure gold standard in India. I for my part must confess that I cannot 
understand this statement of the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir BasQ Blackett: I am being misquoted so frequently 
that I must apologise if I intervene to correct the Honourable Member. 

I said ‘'it might even retard*' not “would indefinitely retard". 

Mr, 1^. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I am prepared to accept the amend- 
ment of the Honourable the Finance Member. May I ask wdiat grounds 
he has to suspect that the fixation of a period like that might even retard 
the* realisation of a full gold standard in this coimtrv! So far as I can see, 
if a provision of that kind is introduced in this Bill it will impose either 
on the Government or upon the Eeserve Bank that will come into exist- 
ence an obligation to build up its gold resources so as to be able in the 
fixed period to issue gold in any quantity and form that the public waat; 
and I cannot understand how ^uch a provision will have the. tendency 
tp retard the realisation of the object that we have got in view. 

The policy that has been recently pursued by. the Honourable the Pinanee 
Member will indefinitely postpone the realisation of a simple jgoJd stand- 
ard in this country. As 4? result bF thc' deiSa^on 'polfcy Which hb has been 
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pursuing during the current linancial year our gold securities have been 
reduced by about its. 23 crores and contraction of the volume of cumney 
has been brought about. My Honourable friend in his speech attempted 
to give an explanation of that policy. That explanation was this. To his 
dismay he found Es. 20 crores coming into the Paper Currency Eeserve 
and this he thought was evidence of artificial inflation and his policy was 
simply to neutralise this artificial inflation. May I ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member what basis he has got to assume that this Es. 20 crores 
has come from the hoards and not from the actual rupees in circulation? 
We know that we have got two kinds of currency circulating in the land, 
rupees and notes. And, so far as rupees are concerned, we know that a 
certain amount of rupees are in active circulation and a certain amount is 
in hoards. Now, what is there for the Honourable the Finance Member 
to presume that this Es. 20 crores came from hoards and not from the 
rupees that are jn active circulation? I maintain that the Es. 20 crores 
came from rupees in active circulation and to that extent the number of 
rupees in circulation has been reduced and, if this assumption is correct, 
there cannot be any justification for the deflation policy that he has been 
pursuing. Sir, the explanation for his policy is not far to seek. The 
tendency is towards an exchange below 18c^. The Honourable the Finance 
Member wants to maintain exchange at 18^/. at any cost. During the 
last year there has been a steady decrease in gold prices in tjae world. 
'Does the Honourable Member deny that, Sir? He is shaking his head 
and I do not know .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
repeat his statement? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: During the last year there has been a 
steady fall in the gold prices in the world and that is the statement that 
I make deliberately, and T challenge the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to dispute that statement. I am prepared to prove it if he challenges 

it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to explain why the index number of prices in the United Kingdom, 
according to the Board of Trade, was 152-1 in December, 1925, and 
152-1 in October, 1926. There has been a steady fall in prices I 

Mr. B, E. Shanmukham Chetty: May I ask the Honourable Member 
to explain this. According to the sta.tistics of the United States Bureau 
of Labour the index number in January 1926 was 156; in February 155; 
March, April and May about 151-5; July 150-7; August 149*2. Those are 
the figures I have got and these figures were taken from the index figures 
of the United States Bureau of Labour. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member go 
on to the next month? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty: The next month is 150. (Laughter.) 
There is not much difference between 149-2 and 150. If the Honourable 
Member is to gloat over this difference of 8 points I can only sympathise 
with his knowledge of price movements. Sir, there has been" a steady 
decline in the gold prices in the world during the current year. 

The Honourable Sir Bass Blackett: I deny it. 
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Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: I maintain it. The fall in gold prices 
would 1)0 neutralised cither by rupe(?^ prices falling or by rupee prices 
remaining the same and exchange falling. The Finance Member wants to 
pnsjudge the whole issue by attempting to keep exehan^fe at a certain 
level and bringing about a lall in internal })rices by deflation of our cur- 
rency. The Honourable Member who over since he came to India has 
been singing the praise of tbe stability of internal level of prices is now 
•deflating the currency and bringing down the level of prices with a view to 
keep up his pet theory of an 18cL ratio to the rupee. That is the only 
explanation that can be given for the artificial deflation that he has been 
bringing about and there is no use his trying) to say that the policy of de- 
flation is the result of neutralising ihe artificial inflation that has been 
brought ai)()ut by the coming out of 20 crores of rupees to his dismay. 
Bo much for the policy that he has been pursuing. So much for the dis- 
sipation cf the gold resources and thereby indefinitely postponing the 
realisation of a simple gold standard in the country. . 

So far as the constitution of the ileserve Bank is concerned, I whole- 
heartedly welcome the proposal in so far as it aims at co-ordinating the 
currency and the credit policies of the country. And in making this state- 
ment I must take leave very diffidently to differ from my Honourable col- 
league Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. I think, Sir, that, if we are to place 
our currency policy on a scientific basis, there must be a co-ordination of cur- 
rency and credit policies in one hand, obvious reasons, that cannot 

be placed in the hands of any Government, even the {Government of 
India, My Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas thoupiht that 
tbe rem(‘dy lay in transferring the control from Whitehall to the hands 
of tbe officials of the Government of India. I for one am not 
prepared to accede to any such step. The control of the currency 
and credit policy cannot be placed in the hands of a Government. 
It is best for all concerned that it should be placed in the hands 
of an independent bank. (An Honourable Member: “Swarajist?'*) That 
will be the ideal. Unfortunately tlie history of currency in this country 
has brought to the forefront this fact, that the interests of India as under- 
stood by Indiana are very different from the interests of India as under- 
stood by the Etiropoan community* I would therefore impress the neces- 
sity for making ample provision to entrust the control of the Reserve 
Bank to Indian hands, people who know the interests of India best. 
Safeguards must also be made for the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank. It has always been our complaint that the free 
inflow of gold into India has been artificially stopped by tbe action of the 
Becretary of State in purchasing sterling beyond his actual requirements. 
If a Reserve Bank is to be given unlimited freedom to locate its reserves 
in any country in any form that it pleases, it would still be possible for the 
/Bank to prohibit the free inflow of gold into India, Ample provision 
must therefore be made to define the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank, and in this particular matter I for one must em- 
phatically protest against the proposal to allow the Bank to keep its re- 
serves in Weign countries as well. T would not go to the extent of 
my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in savm<r, that it would enable the British 
{Government to pav off its debts in times of crisis, but I would maintain, 
that the placing of our reserves in , foreign coTintries would expose our 
reserves to serious risks in times of intematfonal crisis, as war, and I do 
not want that the slender resources of our country should he exposed to 

c 2 
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those) risks. I hope that when t^e time comes the public at large and' 
this House will suggest suitable modifications and amendments to ensure 
these safeguards. With these observations I support the proposition of 
the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla (Bombay Central Division : Muham- 
madan Kural) : Sir, when I entered this hall I had no desire to take part 
in the deliberations to-day on a Bill which was going for circulation for 
eliciting opinions thereon. But one remark of the Honourable the Finance 
Member has come to those of us who have read his speeches carefully, 
which 1 shall refer to presently, with a considerable amount of surprise. 
His remark that the Currency Bills will be discussed after the Budget is 
introduced amounts to nothing more than the strengthening of the rumour 
that there is no sincerity on the part of Government regarding the exchange 
ratio. 1 shall presently read some of the paragraphs of his speeches to 
convince this House of the anxiety of the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to deal with this question in an atmosphere of calm deliberation- 
I shall read to you, Sir, the speech of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, 
before the Delhi University on the 23rd November, 1926, on the Report 
of the Indian Currency Commission: 

“My anxiety throughout has been that the Commission's recommendations should 
be studied and weighed in an atmosphere of calm deiiberation, and that contention or 
at least contentiousness ahould he avoided. India is deeply interested in right con- 
clusions being reached, and putting into operation a spirit of controversy not only 
prejudices judgment but also involves the risk that we may lose the whole of the 
gsiiat benefits which are I believe capable of being derived from the Commission’s 
Import.” 

I shall read, Sir, a similar paragraph from his speech at Cawmpore on 
the 4th December, 1926: 

“ My dearest wish is that the Commission’s proposals may be as widely under- 
stood as their importance deserves.” 

I shall read another speech of his at Lahore : ’ 

“It is most desirable that its meaning and purpose should be fully explained to 
the Indian public,' so that the discussion of it in the Legislature may proceed in the 
Jiffht of as complete an understanding as is possible. The desire of the Oovemment 
of India is that the action finally taken shall be taken after a most thorough examina- 
tion of their proposals by the public and ” 

— I may draw^ the attention of the House to this — 

“ the fullest consultation with the Legislature.” 

I, Sir, share with him in that anidety that he will give us the fullest 
opportunity to discuss this question and not cloud the issue, namely, by 
bringing the discussion on the Currency Bills after the Budget is introduce 
ed. We are here, Sir, to be convinced by the Honourable Finance Mena-* 
ber about the exchange ratio which he has advocated all along, and he has 
/taken one departure which I welcome, namely, of igiving expression to 
opinions outside this House, though iiie practice was all along that as 
long os the Honourable Members of tho Bxeoutivie Council remaiiied as 
such, they never ventilated their opinions outside the House* It is at 
very welcome move and I hope, Sir, it will be, allowed to be oontmuedn 
As regards the Bill, Sir, I do not wish, to say anything atvpre^t bnt. 
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shall appeal to the (H'onourable the Finance Member that, if he wishes us 
to give full consideration to the Currency Bills which are at present com- 
ing uj) for discussion, he will bring them up as soon as possible. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjoro cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muiiam- 
madau Itural) : bir, 1 desire onfy to say a few words in regard to two 
points that struck me as necessary to be considered in connection witii 
the circulation of this Bill. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackest referred 
to the new standard that is going| to be established in this country as a 
gold standard, and he also referred to th(‘. terms in which rupees will be 
valued liereaftcr. He contendi^d, Sir, that wo ought by this process to 
arrive at the stage in which gold should cease to be in actual circulation 
in this country, and that we should go only by a method 
of valuation in terms of gold by a process of offering to 

buy ajid sell gold through the Central Bank at a fixed rate. 1 am not 

sure, Sir, whetiier this proposal is one w'hich could be immediately adopted 
in iJiis country with safety, and that is "the reason, Sir, why all along 
publicists in this country have insisted that we should not only have gold 
bullion standard but an actual gold standard with a ppld coin in actual 
circulation- Tlie tlieory that you can have a gold standard without gold 
being in actual circulation is all right, but it has to be recollected that even 
in England the idea thati gold could be actually absent from circulation was 
only adopted in the year of grace 1925, and the point is still not free froih 
controversy- The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett quoted an American 
authority to say that this is an ideal state of things. It may be ideal, 
Sir, but I think it is not a practical state of things in w^hich we could 
easily find this country^ to be for some years to come- On the 

other hand, I can quote him another well known American 

authority who says that the theory that gold ouglit not return to general 
circulation buf ought to be kept in great reserves where it would be in- 
stantly subject to the control of organised Banking or public treasuries as 
a. basis for credit, is thoroughly unsound. Because under normal condi- 
tions. as he points out, in a gold standard country, people will be seeing 
and handling a substantial amount of the actual yellow metal. They 
will respect their paper money more if they know that it actually re- 
presents gold and that pold can be got for it, instantly and without diffi- 
culty. Tlie presence of a substantial amount of gold in general circula- 
tion has a splondid psychological effect and is a very important factor in 
combating money heresies. The ordinary man thinks — and 1 think the 
man in India thinks particularly — in very simple terms, and, as my 
friend Mr. Rbanmukham Chetty said, he wants to have his currency on 
a simple and easily understandable basis, but he is quite crtpable of under- 
standing the tnxe theory of paper money only if that theory is emphasised 
in hi^ daily, practice- The true theory of paper money is, as this authority 
points out, that a piece of paper money is a demand promissory note, a 
promise to pay real money — gold— on demand. If the ordinary man has 
in his own practice an opportunity to test this principle, to present paper 
money for redemption, and to have it redeemed, to get gold when he 
w^’ants it, and to turn in gold for paper wdien it is more convenient to use 
the paper, he is not easily misled by fiat money propagtfmdists. 

Sir, what I want to know is whether it is the Governnjent’s intention 
to withdraw currency notes in their present form, which says promise 
^to pay so and so Es. 5'* and substitute in its place the form which is put 
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do^^'n in the Curreiiey (..Viuimission’s Eeport which does not indicate any 
such ])roniise. 1 say, Sir, that this is a proposal which ought to he very 
careluily considered because of its psychological elfect on people of this 
coimlry- That is a matter, Sir, on which, I think, the Government 
should inquire fully and obtain the opinions ol’ Local Govomnieiits and 
of representative bodies in the several Provinces- Then, tlie idea that 
all pold sliould be stocked in the reserves and that gold should not actually 
circulate is also, 1 think, fallacious, because the feeling that gold is in 
actual circulation will, as the authority 1 quoted puts it. have a great 
psychological effect, and I think it would be unwise in this view to say 
that a mere gold bullion standard is a proper standard to maintain in this 
country. Tliorcforo, whether we have got to go through the transitory 
process of having a. gold bullion standard before Imving a gold standard or 
not, it seems to me essential that we should now declare it to be the 
settled policy of this Government that the Act we now put into opera- 
tion and the central banking authority that wo iiow^ set up are out to 
establish early a gold currency in actual circulation and operate the reserves 
in their hands for that purpose. 

As regards the constitution of the Central Bank, I agree with my 
friend Mr. Prakasam that there is a great deal to be looked into before 
we can, accept the constitution as it is detailed in this Bill. We feel, 
Sir, that it must be in a very true sense Swarajist'* in the staise that 
it is self-governing, that it is not controlled by foreign capitalist interests, 
that it is essentially controlled by interests that are Indian and national 
and that the Indian Government should, as far as possible, not seek to 
put itself in the position of being dictated to from Whitehall on this 
matter. Therefore, as regards the constitution, I say we have every right 
to reserve our opinion to see that this institution is made truly and typi- 
cally Indian. These are the remarks that I wanted to make on this^ 
question. 

Mr. N. M. Jofihi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, at this stage 
I wish to make a few remarks on only two points, One point that I want, 
to refer to is the omission of an important class of banks from the list 
given in the Schedule, I mean the Central Co-operative Banka which exist 
now in most of the provinces. These banks, from the point of view of 
the common people, are as important as several other banks mentioned in 
the list given in the First Schedule. I therefore hope that the public 
will insist, when the Bill is circulated among them for opinion, that these 
banks are given the status which they deserve along with the other banks 
mentioned in this list. 

The second point on which I wish to say a word is the constitu- 
tion of the Eeserve Bank. I agree with the Honourable Member from. 
Madras that there should be no share capital for the Eeserve Bank. Gov- 
ernment are quite rich enough for the capital required for the Eeserve 
Bank. If the control of the nation's currency is |to be left to anybody, 
it should be a body representative of the whole people and not a body 
representing a few shareholders- H the Government insist, and if the 
people approve of their doing so, that the control of ilie currency should 
he in the hands of a shareholders’ bank, may I suggest that the amount of 
such share of the Eeserve Bank should be a very small one- I would^ 
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nofc 2 )ut it at more tban Ee. 1. I would also make it a condition that no 
man should b(i given more than one share. 1 ho 2 )e that the Govern- 
rinnit will take my points into consideration, and I also ho})e that the 
])ublic. will insist upon the two points being considered very seriously as 
ri‘gards this Bill. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, 1 do not wish, so far as tlie provisions of this 
Bill ar(.‘ concerned, 1o take part in the debate and make any 
startling suggestion or even reasonable suggestion at llie present 
nmuieul, for tluj simple reason that when a motion is moved 
for lh(' circulation of a Bill, I l^elievc this is the first tiiUe that I 
know that a dehabi of this cliaracter has taken place. (Several Honour- 
able Meniheri<: “No, no.”) If the Honourable Members will j^ermit me, 

T will say tlial 1 do not remember a singles occasion when a motion that a 
Bill l)(‘ circulat'd was niovc'd, tliat th(‘ priuciph's of the Bill were discussed. 

J do not remember it. 

Now, 1 am not committed in tlie least degree to the j^rincij^les of this 
Bill, and i am not asked to commit myself to tlie priiicijile of this Bill to- 
day. All that the Honourable Member wants is that this Bill be circulated 
for iipiniori, but the Honourable Member set the example — a 
very noble example it may he — be set the example of making a 
very long statement. And, Sir, listening to that long and very 
interesting statement, I found that the only point of any importance 
in that statement was that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act of 1906 and the Indian Paper Currency Act of 1923 for certain 
purposes would be considered along wdtli the Budget. Sir, I do ask the 
Honourable Member, is he really serious about it? Does he not realise 
that a worse possible course the Government cannot follow than the one 
that he suggested. Sir, when my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
asked the Honourable Member, '‘When will you take up that Bill?’', he 
said that question might well be addressed to the Leader of the House. 
And within a very short time he gave us the infonnation that the intention 
of the Government was to take up that Bill along with the Budget. I 
wonder wdiether he had in the meantime obtained the permission of the 
Leader of the House to make that statement. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. H. A. Jinnah: He did. I thought so, Sir: he is a very loyal follower 
of his Leader. I do ask the Honourable Member not to regard tlie Mem- 
bers of this House as children. He knew perfectly well that he was going 
to make that statement : he knew perfectly well that what he wante>d was 
to put the House on the horns of a dilemma. “I have got the Budget, I 
have prepared my Budget on the basis of one and six pence ; if you change 
the ratio now, see what the consequences will be.” Is that what ha wanted 
us to deal with? Sir, I would like to use much stronger language, but I 
say that it will be a breach of faith with this House, for this reason that in 
August the Honourable Member speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India urged that this was a matter which could not brook delay. He was 
anxious that that measure should be discussed in the August Session. 
Sir, we pleaded with folded hands and on our knees that 
we had not yet received a copy of the recommendations of 
the Commission. We had not received the evidence, we had not 
received the papers and we pleaded with him. The Honourable Member 
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said: “ 1 cannot help tluit; what can I do? The urgency of this measure 
is siK'h that we must proceed."' It was after great pressure from a con- 
sideT ?[)le section of tlie House iluii' he himself realised that it would be im- 
possible to do justice to that subject and eventually the Ooveminent them- 
selves a'jreed that it should stand adjoumi^d. And then we understood 
clearly that this meas\n'e would be taken up at the earliest possible moment 
wlu'u ih.e Assembly met, but now vve are iold that it will be considered along 
witli the Budget. 

An Honourable Member: After the introduction of the Budget. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Afti'r tlie introduction t)f the Budget, quite so; and 
we know when the Budget is introduced — ^practically at the fag end of the 
Bession. We know that aftiT tlie Budget is introduced then* is very little 
time; so it means praetictilly the same thing as. that it will be considered 
along with the Budget. Sir, I know T have no power and therefore I 
cannot indulge in any threats, but I say again that it will be in the highest 
degree an act of breach of faith on the part- of Government to put this 
House in that difficult position, and T do tlierefore wish expressly to appeal 
to you not to adopt that course but to bring tliis Bill at the earliest possible 
moment before the House. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allaliabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muliammadan liural) : Sir, I agree with the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber — T mean the Finance Member — that the measure before us, is one of the 
most important measures ever introduced into this House, and I hope the 
discussion which has taken place will liave impressed that importance upon 
every Member of this House. The Bill is important in many ways. The 
three Bills taken together deal with questions which vitally affect the people 
of this country, but the Bill which is now^ before ns has been presented to 
us in a form which specially enhances its importance. Of the throe Bills, 
that which relates to tlie 6xing of the ratio is not now before us for dis- 
xjussion, but T wish to join with rny friends in requesting the Honourable 
tlie Home Member — I mean the Finance Member — to fix an early date for 
the discussion of that Bill, He showed from his speech made at the conv 
mencement of the .debate to-day that he had some regard for the opinion 
of this House when lie told the House that he TOttderstood, as he thought, 
tliat the sense* of tlie House was in favour of the postponement ol the discus- 
sion on the measure until after the introduction of the Budget. By sajdng 
so he clearly gave the House reason to believe that he respected and wished 
to respect the opinion of this House. Therefore, now that tliat opinion has 
been expressed here in very clear terms .... 

The Eonourable Sir Basil Blackett: Has it? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Has it not? 

An Honourable Member: If you like we shall move an adjournment on 
that. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I do not think that after hearing the 
speeches which have been made here the Honourable the Finance Member 
could bo left in any doubt that there is a istrong feeling in this House that 
the discussion of the question of the ratio should not be postponed* till after 
the introduction of the Budget. After wKat has been said it will be inexcus- 
able forme to take up the time of the House by dwelling further on that aa* 
pect of the question. I hope that the Honouiuble the Finance Member 
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will not be guilty of a discourtesy to this House by not acceding to a 
request wliicJi lias been made from so many quarters of this House. 

(’oniing now to the Bill before us, I regret I have to differ from rny 
Honourable friend Mr. Jinn ah in liis view as. to whether a discussion of the 

principle of the; Bill sliould take, place at this stage. When a Bill of im- 

portance is introduced, the principle or principles of the Bill must be discuss- 
ed before a motion for a circulation of the Bill is carried out. The country 
expects that those of us who have })eon elected to represent the people 
and to watcli over their intere-sis will study the measures that are introduced 
in this Council and give such a h^ad, sucli an indication of our opinion'to the 
country, as may help tln^ yieople to understand those measures and to dis- 
cuss tlierri. Now here is a measure of very groat importance. It is a 

mixture of curious (piality. Tt is a Bill at once to establish a gold standard 

currency for British India and to constitute a Beserve Bank of India. It is 
unfortunately couched in language wliich is open to the charge of being 
calculated to mislead. It is a question whether a Bill to establish a gold 
si.andard currency for Britisli India and one. to constitute a Beserve Bank of 
India should be mixed up. I ask the Honourable the Finance Member to 
consider the importance of the question of banking apart from the question 
of the gold standard currency. The importance of a gold standard with a 
gold currency is sufficiently great to require to be dealt with in a separate 
measure. Taking up first the question of the gold standard currency, I 
wish the Preamble had read: 

“ Whereas it is expedient to provide for the establishment of a gold standard 
with a gold currency for British India 

and that it had stopped there. There should ^h(m have been a separate Bill 
to deal with the question of a State Bank or a Central Bank or a Reserve 
Bank and of the whole system of banking for India. T am sorry to find, Sir, 
that in the year of gi'ace 1927 we are still debating the question of a gold 
standard in this eountry. Japan which was v(Ty far backward in 1872, 
started with r gold standard in that year. It has developed its system of 
banking enonnously. It has prospered wonderfully. Here in India 
though the (juestion has often l>(*en taken uf> it lias not yet been decided. 
Whep in 1893 it was decided to clos(‘ the mints to the free coinage of 
silvtT, it was done distinetly with th(‘ ohj(‘ct of introducing a gold standard 
in India. Five years later the Foivl(‘r Committee was appointed in 1898, 
to consider and report on ‘‘the proposals of the Government of India”. . 
... to give effect to the policy which “had for its declared object the 
establi.shnienl: of a gold standard in India”. The Fowler Conmiittee, 
“looking forwfird .... to the effective establishment in India of a gold 
standard and currency based on the principles of the free inflow and out- 
flow of gold,” recommended that: 

”(1) The Indian Mints should continue closed to the unrestricted coinage of 
silver and should be opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 

(2) The sovereign should be made legal tender and a current coin ; 

(3) The ratio between the rupee and the pound sterling should be Bs. 16 to the 
poundi~-4hat is, the exchange value of the rupee should be Is. 4d. ; 

(4) No legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely internal purposes should 
be acc^ted; but 

(5) The profit on the coinage of rupee should be held in gold as a special reserve 

and made freely available for foreign remittances whenever exchange fell below cold 
specie point; ^ 

(6) The ^vernment should continue to give rupees for gold, but fresh rupees 
should not be coined pntil the proportion of gold in the currency was found to exceed 

requirements of the public.** 
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How very valuable were these recommendations as th^y arc even to- 
day; I do not wish 1o reyx'at lu're the \vhott‘ history of this question of 
a gold standard and currency. It is available to every Member ol this 
House in the excellent minute of dissent written by niy Honourable friend 
Sir Purshoiaindas Thakurdas. .Bui I wish to draw attention to the im- 
portant fact that these decisions were arrived at by a Committee appointcid 
by His Majesty’s Govenimont so far back as 1898, and that on the dlst 
of July 1909, the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of State that the 
Government of India were ]u*eparing for the coinage of gold. How 
inexpressibly sad it is that the scheme lias not been carried out 
during all these years. But what is sadder is this. Until tlie last Buyal 
Commission sat and carried on its deliberations, the question of tlii* in- 
troduction of a gold standard with a gold currency was not complicated by 
being mixed up with the question of a Central Bank for India- All pre- 
vious discussions dealt only with the question of the introduction of a gold 
standard with a gold currency. So far as I am aw^are this is the first 
time that two important schemes have been mixed up in the way in which 
they have been, and that has placed us at a disadvantage in discussing 
them. We have first to consider whether the recommendations of the 
Currency Commission on the question of the introduction of a gold stand- 
ard with a gold currency should be accepted by this House or not, 
whf^ther they^ are sound or unsound. W"e have in the report of the Com- 
mission and in the evidence* iaken by it enough material to discuss and 
decide the question. The Finance! iDepartinent of the Government of 
India submitted a scheme to the Commission for a gold standard with a 
gold currency for India, The Honourable the Finance Member himself 
gave evidence before the Commission in support of that scheme. It iSs 
unfortunate that he changed his opinion later on. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have not changed mv opinion, 
Sir. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I twci very glad and thankful to note 
that. I hope that you still adhere to the scheme for a gold standard with* 
a gold currency for India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I still adhere to my evidence. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Very well. I see that I was giving 
my friend greater credit than he is willing to take. Now, Sir, the scheme 
that was placed before the Commission on behalf of the Government of 
India supports the demand of the educated Indians, of the representatives 
of the people, that a gold standard, a true and effective gold standard with 
a gold currency in circulation should be introduced in India. The Com- 
mission have given us their reasons, why they rejected that scheme. It. 
is up to us to examine those reasons and to discuss them and to come to 
a conclusion. That is the great question that is now before this Assembly. 
I do not think that any other question should be mixed up with it; and' 
if that is to be the point for consideration, apart from the question of a 
Central or a Reserve Bank, I ask the Honourable the Finance Member and 
the House to consider what is the right course for us to follow. There are 
two important questions : one is that of the ratio — ^whether it should be 
16 d. or 18d . — and the other the larger question whether we are going to 
have a true and effective gold standard with gold currency. 
The whole history of the last twenty -eight years is full of 
instruction for us as to what we should do in this direction ; and I submit 
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that wliilu wo should sci' that Uio ratio should be fixed at the correct 
fi^nire, wo should also see that the larger question oi' the OBtablisliment 
of a gold standard with a gold currency should be taken up and decided 
now, i think it has been a erinie against tlie Indian people that this 
has been so long delayed. Who can say how iimcli oi injury India has 
suffen‘d nion(;tarily and otlicrvvisf' by this question not having been taken 
up and .sidlk'd so long? India has lost every day during tlu' last 28 years. 
It has lost laiorinously. It is losing and it will continue to lose a gretit 
deal until this qiu'stion is corned ly decided. Is there any country in the 
woj'ld of the inagnitnde of India, with the magnitude of its import and 
export trade, which has suffered so much on account oi exchange as 
India has suiiVred? ''riuTc is norui. And if you are now going to deal with 
this question of eunvney, are you not bound in duly to the people of 
India to adopt the right: course, to adopt the right sclieme in order that 
tliis loss should C('asc* and th(' peof)le of India should have a chance of 
becoming prosp(‘rous? I submit that this question ought to be taken up 
by itself, as the most momentous question that can be taken up by this 
liouso. The Ilonoiirabh' the Finance Member is unquestionably one of 
the ablest financial t'xpeHs that India has known. This year is the last 
yeiU' of his office. 1 appeal to him to give t-o India thc' benefit of his 
entire ability and wisdom in solving it correctly. (The Honourable the 
Finance Member here held up a copy of the Bill.) " I shall be sorry to think 
that that is all that the Honourable Member can offer. I hope the Honour- 
able Member has something more than that to offer, and I hope that he will 
endeavour to give us something better than what he has placed before 
ibis House in 'this Bill. But, Sir, if the Finance IMember will not help 
us, I hope the House will help itself, and see that thv. question which 
most vitally affects the people is fully discussed and rightly decided. 
The question now before the House ‘is: What are the reasons which 
have been advanced by the Currency Commission for rejecting the scheme 
which was put forward by the Government of India? If those reasons 
commend themselves to this House, we must accept the proposals of the- 
Commission. But if on being examined, those reasons are found to be 
untenable, it we can point out where they have erred, how many assump- 
tions they have made which should not have been made, how the difficul- 
ties mentioned by them can be overcome, I am sure we shall be satisfied, 
in not accepting their proposals. The matter deserves to be most care- 
fully examined. And that us what I ask this House to do. I am glad 
this Bill is going out in circulation for eliciting opinions* Let it be cir- 
culated. I hope every Member of this House and everyone interested in 
the proper solution of this question will note the incongruity and complexity 
which has been introduced in the Bill by two matters of great importance 
being mixed up. My request to the House is to use all its influence — 
what little influence it has — to see that at this critical juncture the ques- 
tion of the introduction of an effective gold standard with a gold currency 
IS considered, that this opportunity also is not lost. If we adopt the 
recommendations of the Commission, I agree with my Honourable friend 
r. Ghanshyam Das Birla — whom I cordially congratulate on his excellent 
maiden speech in this House — I enlirely agree wdth him that for many many 
years to come we shall not have a gold standard, and it will be a great 
national calamity if do not have it. I ho-pe therefore that every 
Member of this House^ will give his best care to the consideration of this 
qumion, and use all his influence to see that the two questions are dealt 
mm separately, namely, the question of a gold standard and currenev and 
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tho ratio to be fixed between the rupee and the gold, and the question of 
a Central Btmk with a sound system of banking such as this great country 
urgently needs. 

Now, Sir, coming to this question of a Central Ihinlc, the House is 
probably aware, that the idea of a Central Bank for India was mooted so far 
back as 1860. It was discussed several times between tluit year and 1876. 
But no decision was arrived at on the subject'. The qu(‘stion was taken 
up by the Koval Commission on Indian Finance and Currency and they 

said in para. 222 of their BepoH which was published in 1914 that they 

regarded “the question, whatever decision might ultimately be arrived 
at upon it, as one of great importance for India, which deserves careful 
and early consideration by the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India”. They recommended that there should bt* a committee appoint- 
ed to consider and report whether a Central Board should be created and 
to submit to the authorities a concrete scheme for the establishment of 

such a Bank fully worked out in all its details and capable of immediate 

application. We Indians have repeatedly urged that a State Bank should 
be established. Writing my minute as a member of the Indiistrial Com- 
mission in 1918, I said : 

“ Th€ interests of the country demand the early creation of an institution which 
will at once be the central reservoir to which all public balances should belong and 
the central fountain which will feed all fruitful national activities througliout the 
country.’* 

But the matter has not been taken up all this lime. We had also an 
External Capital Committee . From what the Honourable the Finance 
Member told us then we expected that the question of increasing bonds 
and banking facilities would be taken up early, but it has not been taken 
up. The question now brought before the House is one r)f .establishing a 
Central Reserve bank. I endorse what Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has 
said upon this point. I feel that it is a question of greater importance 
that we should first provide banking facilities in this country by a sound 
system of national banking which will give to India what every civilised 
coiuiti 7 enjoys in tlie way of those facilities. The Honourable tho 
Finance Member referred to certain remarks of Dr. Sprague. But I can 
also quote Dr. Sprague in 8uppoi*t of my vk^w. He was asked by the 
Chairman of the Royal Commission to assist the Commission with fidvice 
4 r A wpon the topic of a Central Bank and as regards its fundamental 
principles. The Chairman said to him : 

Without entering into any matters requiring special knowledge aljout India, 
there must be points wFich emerge from the general principles of Central Banking 
which are applicable to those features of Indian conditions wliich are common know- 
ledge to all of us.'* 

And in answer Dr. Sprague said : 

" In considefring in general the subject of banking in India, I would like to describe 
first my feeling about the general principles which apply to the reorganisation of 
banking as distinguished from purely monetary problems. I would liken it, if you 
please, first to the construction of a foundation for a super-sfcructure, and the founda- 
tion for a central banking system in India, to my mind, must be carefully introduced 
among and interw^oven with the existing banking practices, the existing customs of 
bttsinws, the existing methods of Obverninent in managing its fiscal affairs, and the 
exiating business that India conducts; but that it should not be appli^, as was done 
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to a coiisiderabJe extent in America, as a sort of forced readjustment of methods. If 
this foundation upon which the siiper-structure of a great bank of issue is to be 
erected in India is not a secure one, if the concrete in other words, has not had time 
to set, and the completed super-structure is built upon that foundation, the super- 
structure is liable to weaken, settle ai^d possibly crack and fall.” 


He further said : 

“ 1 am sure that you will not gain the impression from what I say that the sugges- 
tions involve any ciiticism of the course of India in these matters in the past. You 
certainly cannot believe that wlien 1 remind you of the fact tliat it was only 12 years 
ago that the United States undertook to do exactly what India is now undertaking 
to do and indeed with us after 80 years of rather more extreme disorder in banking 
and monetary matters tluxn probably any nation has experienced.'’ 


Tha Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Perhaps that is the answer to the 
Honourable Member’s earlier question whether any nation has suffered 
morc^ than India. [The Honourable Member (Ihmdit Madan Mohan 
Mala viva) did not catch the interruption.] 

Mr. President: If the* Honourable Member desires to take notice of 
any interruption, he must give way and resume his seat. 

Pandit Hadan Mohan Malaviya: I beg your pardon, Sir. I want to 

draw the attention of the House — the Honourable the Finance Member 
knows it — to what Dr. Sprague further said in this connection. He said : 

“ Following the crisis of 1907, a Monetary CJommission was appjointed which under- 
took detailed studies of our own currency and banking experience together with 
detailed studies of banking organisation and practice in other parts of the world. 
After some three years oi investigation, which included the publication of 30 or 40 
volumes on currency and banking matters, this monetary commission prepared a BiU 
for a central Ixank, a Bill which we know in America as the Aldrich hill. That Bill 
brought forward in 1911 was the subject of wide-spread discussion and criticism.” 

Dr. Sprague went on to say that it was after all that extended consi- 
deration and discussion that the Federal Reserve Act was passed. Here, 
the Royal Commission was appointed early last year, and so far as i 
remember, it took about six months’ time to make its recommendations. 
Six months' time might have enabled it to make a recommendation with 
regard to the gold standard and gold currency being established in India, 
because the subject had been very much discussed in the past. But I 
submit that six months’ time was not sufficient to enable the Commission 
to give thei country and the Government a scheme for a Central Bank 
such as the coimtr}’^ needs. Let -me quote the last piece of advice which 
Dr. Sprague gave to this Commission. He said: 

“ I think our experience raises the pre.sumption that in the case of India you will 
not reach the desired haven by a consideration of banking, currency, and exchange 
matters alone j but you wib find that they are inextricably interwoven in with banking 
development, organisation and practice; and possibly our experience may suggest the 
rather unpleasant consequence that a number of years’ work may be ahead of this 
cbmmissiom^:* 


Fracftically the same advice was given by another eminently high 
authority, viz., Mr. Strong, Governor of the Bank of England, who said: 

y ^ would like to make, using this Statement by way of analogv, is 

that of monetary reform in America extended over a' period actually of six 

v?* effort made immediately prior to the establishment of the JPederal Reserve 
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lie went on to say : 


* Therefore, if 1 mav make those remarks hf ^\ay of sujrjrestioii, it seems to iis that 
iirst of fhreloinuf nf. .should he a of those hanhng and business eondi- 

j /n/lifi u'hirh irlll hiu the foundation for the erection of this sinier-sfructure. 


firms III rnmu t* nn n rtMi nf// c..-- / . , 

or a central honk of issue. Those studies, it seems to us, should extend specifically 
into the business that India does, which is largely agricultural and largely confined 
to four or five major crops wdiich produce a large export balance. 


I could not cite two greater authorities than Dr. Sprague quoted^ by 
the Honourable the Finance Member himself, and Mr. Strong, the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. They have both recommended that we 
should take more time and study the question more fully before we should 
discuss the question of establishing, a Reserve Bank of the kind "which has 
been recommended. I request the Government and the House not to 
disregard that advice. 


T do not w’ish to take up the time of the House at this stage by pointing 
out the objections to which the constitution of the Reserve Bank is open, 
but I agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi in one vie'w which he 
has put forward. I w’ould not go so far as to say that the shares in the 
Bank sho!uld be rupee shares, but I certainly agree with him that the 
shares should not be held by any one man or a group of men in excessively 
large, numbers, and that this Bank to w^hich it is proposed to transfer very 
great powers in the administration of the country' 's affairs, shovild be a 
bank which will have Indians fully represented on it. Let the House 
realise what this Bank is going to do. With the proposed modifications 
and extension of the Imperial Bank of India and the creation of the 
Reserve Bank a tremendous amount of power to direct and regulate 
the industrial, commercial and other business activities in this country 
will pass into the hands of the Governors of the Banks. That being so, 
the representatives of the people cannot be too cautious to see that the 
representation of the people on such institutions is quite satisfactory. 
They cannot take too great care to sec that the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernment acting according to its wishes, should exercise full control 
over such institutions. I submit, therefore, that the proposal for a Re- 
serve Batik should be discussed separately from the question of the reform 
of currtmey which is pending betore us.' I do hope that when the Bill 
goes out for opinions these aspects of the question will be borne in mind. 


Mr. T. Oavin-Jones (United Provinces : European) : Sir, I am in 
entire agreement with the Honourable the Finance Member that this Bill 
should be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. It requires the most 
careful consideration and deliberate action, but I "was very surprised to 
hear that he* wished to delay the consideration of the ratio problem until 
the introduction of the Budget. I (mtirely agree with the other Honour- 
able Members here who have protested against this delay. The Honour- 
able the Tinance Member introduced a Bill last Session w^hich was to 
settle the ratio question^ from the very beginning. It is a question that 
is of vital importance ; it is a question on which everybodv in India is 
wanting to know w^hat is going to be done and what is going to be the 
result of our deliberations in this House, and I think we should consider 
It as soon as possible. Personally I am a protagonist of la. 4d. ratio, but 
the^ are other Honourable Members in this House who consider that 
is. M. IS the correct ratio who also consider that this Bill should not be 
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delayed- I hope' therefore, that the Honourable Member for Finance 
will reconsider what lie has said and will endeavour to take the Coinage 
Amendment Act into consideration as soon as possible. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
very rarely intervene in a financial debate, and, I should not have done so 
on this occasion, in spite of the invitation of my Honourable friend the 
Pandit (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya) who so frequently referred to 
the Home Member in his spec‘ch that it lookcid as if he thought that the 
Horne Member was in charge of the Bill. (Laughter.) But my reason for 
intervention is this. My Honourable friend and colleague, Sir Basil 
Blackett, has been attacked with great ferocity one might almost say, 
for his desire, his alleged desire — for I am sure nothing is further from 
his thought — to endeavour to force an issue on the House in a manner 
which it does not like. In fairness to the Honourable Member, let me 
read what he said this moniing. What he said was this: 

“ In answer to the point that was put to me by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas a 
few minutes ago, the Government have not yet come to a decision as to the further 
procedure which will he adopted in regard to the currency measures generally. It 
•depends partly on the progress of other business j but I may say that after consulting 
opinions so far as they could do so in various quarters of the House, Government 
are inclined to the view that it will be the desire of the majority of the Members of 
this House that the Currency Rill should not be brought on for effective discussion 
until the Budget has been introduced.” 

1 have no doubt that my ironoiirable friend in making those remarks 
desired to elicit opinions from other quarters of the House and he has 
been extraordinarily successful in doing so. (Laughter.) Therefore, we may 
say that in regard to that matter the debate bus been profitable. I must 
really ask the House, hownwer, to bear in mind that no Government can 
hiirid over the carriage of its own case to the House. The Goveniment 
must observe their reasonable rights in these matters just as the cfuriage 
of a case is with the plaintiff, if he is the plaintiff and not with the 
defendant. However, I have no doubt that the observations that have 
fallen from the Members of this House in this debate will receive careful 
consideration from Government. I cannot say more at present. I would 
however, point out to the House that, whether you discuss this Bill now 
or whether you discuss it at the time of the Budget, you cannot possibly 
divorce the Bill from ihe Budget — ^whether you discuss it in March or 
discuss it in January. T am not a financier and therefore speak subject to 
correction, but I think wdietber you discuss it now or in March the differ- 
ence betw^een the ratios in their eff(‘ct is not likely to be a severe 
mathematical suni. I see my Honourable friend opposite smiles. I tid- 
mit that I am not strong on this point. T however thoiiGfht it reasonable 
to say, in view’ of the observations that have fallen from different quarters, 
that Government have not come to a definite decision as yet on the 
question as to ititure progress of the Currency Bill. 

Mr, Vidya sagar Fandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): As I am a 
new Member, I must confess I am not quite familiar with the business 
and procedure of this House. I was under the impression that the Bill 
would simply be introduced without a speech from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, as was the case with other Bills that came before. 
However, as the Bill has been introduced it is not my intention, at the 
fag-end of the day, to make any long speech. But I want to w^am this 
House about certain matters which have come to my notice- It was very 
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unfortunate that the Koyal Commission b(gan its work under very bad- 
eireunistances. It was boycotted practically in the southern part of India. 
In spite of representations made and licsolutions moved in this House 
the personnel of the Commission was not set right. The result was that 
very valuable evidence which would otherwise have come to the notice of 
the Royal Commission was not tendered before it. Further, it will bo 
noticed ' from the second volume of the Royal Commission s Report that 
they have omitted to publish the ('videnee of about 60 gentlemen. I do 
not" see why this evidence should he removed. 1 may further say that I 
addressed those gentieiruai and asked them to let me have the views they 
expressed before the Royal Commission if the Government are not prepared 
to publish the evidence teiiden^d by those gentlemen. Some party in 
the House such as the Swaraj Parly may like to publish those views so 
that the House may judge on the actual evidence tendered and not on the 
“selected” evidence that has been put forward and published by the 
Government. Besides that, some gentlemen addressed the Royal Com- 
mission and offered to tender evidence. They did not even receive the 
courtesy of a reply from the Royal Commission. Here I have got with 
me a letter written by the Chairman of the Ionian Bank in London, and 
this is what he says: 

“ Nevertheless I may be able to give you some points of interest which are not 
availahje to the public. When the Currency Commission was appointed I wrote to- 
Commander Hilton Young and told him I wished to give evidence before the Com- 
mission and that I should be obliged if he would furnish me with the names of the 
Commissioners and with the address at which they would meet in London. From that 
day to this 

The letter is dated the 7th December 1926. 

I have not heard one word from Commander Hilton Young and was surprised 
one day to see a notice in the press that the members of the Commission, or some of 
the members, had returned to India. Before the Commission was formed I sent to- 
Commander Hilton Young all the documents I am now sending to you, and as they are 
now all out of print may I ask you to return them to me 

and so on. I do not see why a gentleman of the standing of the Chainnan 
of the Ionian Bank who comes forward to give evidence before the Royal 
Commission should not even have been shown the courtesy of an answer 
to his letter. I am sorry I have not brought the file of papers with me, 
as I was not aw^are that the principles of the Bill would be discussed to-day. 

I thought it would be simply moved in a formal way. I have othet 
letters with me in which a number of witnesses complain that they were 
called upon to give evidence and they took the trouble of tendering evidence 
but were. not showm the courtesy of having their evidence published. 
They didWt know that “only selected” evidence would be published. I 
hope the Government, m they are going to send the Bill for elicifang 
public opinion, will make the evidence w'hich has not been published avail- 
able to the Members of the House. It would be better in fact if it ib 
published so that the public may judge why it was not published at all. 

Well, it is not my mtention to deal in detail with the ratio queistion, 
but in passing I may say that the Honourable the Finance Member in hfe 
Memorandum before the Royal (!?ommiesion has himself admitted that the 
silrer rupee is only a piromissory hdte printed on silver. Majy I explain 
the position? It is thik, that the Govohiment of India had fixed tlie 
value of a sovereign at 15 rUpePs : the value of the silver coriteht Of the 
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rupee was about 8 to 10 annas, varying from time to time. The rest of 
the value, of the contents of the rupee were kept in the form of a Gold 
Standard Reserve, and the Gold Standard Re«serve has been used in the 
past only to enable the foreign merchants in India to send remittances 
home. The result is that the Government have been taking away 6 to 
8 annas per rupee, kec^ping it in the form’ of a Gold Standard Reserve, and 
returning it only to the foreigners who send remittances and never under- 
taking the obligation to pay this balance to the public here. The result 
is that when we now demand the return of the full value of the rupee, a 
portion of which Government have practically been usurping to their own 
uses, we are told that instead of 15 rupees we shall get hereafter only 
Rs. lB-8-0. I may bo mistaken by about 2 annus, but on the whole tlieie 
is a big loot. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Tf the Honourable Member wanls 
to charge loot 1 think he had better be right in his figures. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I think I am fairly correct. 

Now regarding the Gold Standard, vrell, I do not want to take up much 
of the time of the Houi^e, but it seems to be something like a “bridegroom'* 
without the “ bride We had so far only a sterling exchange standard, 
and now we are made to believe, to take it at something better tluin what 
it was before, but really, 1 do not find any difference between the two. 
If there is any difference, it is this. W’e have in the past been criticizing 
the Finance Member and the Government that tliey have been selling 
Reserve Council Bills without consulting the Assembly or anybody else. 
The result of the Bill is that what they have been doing unauthorised! v, 
they propose to do with our permission, and it is better that we under- 
stand fully what the Bill amounts to before we grant our pennission. Now 
some of the Honourable Members here are very happy that we are going 
to have a transfer of the control of currency from the Secretary of State 
for India to the Government of India here. But from what I have seen 
of the constitution of the Reserve Bank and the management of the 
Imperial Bank, I am afraid — I am taking into consideration our oum 
experience with the Imperial Bank — ^it might be a transition from “ King 
Log “ to “ King Stork We are not sure what control we are going to 
have. It is all right to say that all other countries have got a Central 
Bank and it is a nice thing to get a Central Bank, but we have to con- 
sider whether it is not the people in those countries who manage the 
Central Bank. Are they not managed by the people themselves in the 
best interests of the country? Here, according to the constitution it 
appears to me something like handing it over to the foreign exploiters 
to have their ovm way, and unless we provide for ample safeguards in the 
matter of giving control to the public, and unless tlio Re.serve Bank and 
the authorities appointed by the Government to control the currency are 
amenable t6 the discipline and to the orders and mandates of this House, 
it will be Very dangerous to hand over the currency to a new institution 
of the kind proposed in the Bill. Well, about the Imperial Bank, I am 
speaking now as a banker and as one who represents the interests of the 
commercial community in the Madras Presidency. I am sorry to confess 
that our experience of the Imperial Bank has been very unfortunate. Wc 
can never depend u^on the Imperial Bank for help (Laughter) — and unfortu- 
nately the Irnperial Bank still follows the old traditions of the three 
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Presidency Banks and I think several Members of this House will recall 
the part played by the Bank of Bengal in the past in the matter of 
advances and how they brought about the ruin of the People’s Bank of 
India and also how they readily came forward to help the Alliance Bank 
of Simla. When we make any business proposition to the Imperial Bank, 
we are never sure about it and .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, who helped the Alliance Bank 
of Simla? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: That was to savt'. the prestige of the British 
Banks. While the People's Ihmk was able to pay 19 annas in the rupee, 
the Imperial Bank never came forward to helj) them, while they readily 
came forward io help the Alliance Bank who could only pay 8 annas in 
the rupee without sufficiently examining the ass is of the Alliance ]3ank. 
I must warn the House at this stage io go very carefully through the 
whole evidence — even the c^vidence which has not been published should be 
published — and after fully considering the full bearings of the question, 
they should come to a conclusion on this (question. Then, about the gold 
standard, as 1 have already said, it looks like a bridegroom without a 
bride. What is the moaning of gold standard? What we are anxious to 
have is that wo should have gold coin as unit of money and value- Gold 
coin ought to be the monolary unit. Talking about this stabilisation of 
the Rupee means we are still haiping on the old tune- The rupee ought 
to go. It is the bastard rupee which ought to get out of place and we 
should be assured of the gold standard with gold currency and an under- 
taking should be given that gold will be given to people on demand, not 
only to a man who asks for 1,600 tolas of gold but to every body. (Mr. 
Jamnadas M. Mehta: ‘*1,065.”) I do not want to detain the House any 
more. I am glad that the Government have agreed to circulate the Bill 
and I hope we will have ample opportunities of going through the evidence 
and taking up the Bill at a later stage. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not think it is entirely a 
novel procedure tp make a fairly lengthy speech on a motion for circula- 
tion, and if I did so to-day, it was because I desired — and it has always 
been my desire — that this whole subject of the reform of Indian currency 
should be studied and decided upon with intelligence, and if I may say so 
without offence, I think that some of the speeches to-day showed us that 
it is still desirable. The last speaker made a great point about the absence 
of a certain number of written statements. The choice of what to publish 
is always left as a matter of practice to a Boyal Commission. The Royal 
Commission have explained that considerations of convenience and economy 
have precluded the inclusion in the published volumes of the whole of 
their material. These are some only of the published volumes. I do not 
think that it is really ^e^Isonable to charge them with having specially 
selected evidence for a particular point of view. But I may add that we 
have, I believe, the original statements in most of these cases where 
evidence has not been published in the Finance Department and I shall be 
Happy to allow any Member who wants to see them and strain his eyes over 
them. 

I do not propose, Sir, to attempt to cover much of tKe ground that 
has been covered by the various speakers to-day. There are just one or 
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two casual points that I should like to take up. The question of the rela- 
tion of the co-operative banks to the new Reserve Bank is a very interest- 
ing one. The matter was, I believe, carefully considered by the Royal 
Commission and has been considered by the Finance Department very 
carefully. It is quite clear, 1 think, that the obligations, for instance of 
keeping a special proportion of their demand and time liabilities and 
publishing statements which are laid on the other banks concerned could 
not be laid in that fonn in the case of the co-operative banks. There is 
no kind of slight to the co-operative banks in not putting them in there and 
Government docs not consider them suitable for the sort of connection 
that is proposed in this Bill between the Reserve Bank and the other 
joint stock banks- 

Anothor suggestion is made that there should be no share capital; 
that the Government should put up the whole of this capital for the 
bmik out of its own funds. Well, now, the whole object of our proposals is 
to transfer control over the currency and credit machinery of India from the. 
Secretary of State and the Govenuuent of India to an independent body. 
If the Government is going to put up the capital, Government is going to 
be the controller. You do not get your independence. If you are going to 
get complete independence you must find some moans of dissociating it 
from the Goveniment, and it does not seem to me that the natural way to 
do that is to ask Government to put up the whole capital It certainly 
seems to me to be u contradiction in terms. 

A good deal has been said about the absence of gold currency. I tried 
to make it clear in the (course of my earlier speech that a gold currency 
might or might not be desirable hereaftoi* — that was a matter on which I did 
not wish to exprc3ss any view at this time — but that whether you regard it 
as desirable or not, it was quite impracticable at the present moment fco 
introduce a gold currency, and that the right method of progression was 
via the gold bullion standard. I think it was Sir Purshotamdas who asked 
me whether Government was prepared to give some pledge that a gold 
currency should be introduced if the Assembly or Legislature hereafter 
desired that it should be introduced. As I said, I think it would be 
absolutely useless to prct(*nd to bind your Legislature ten or fifteen years 
ahead. I have not the least doubt that if the Legislature find that the 
position is such that there is a possibility of introducing a gold currency, 
and they take the ordinary steps to show that that is their wish, I have 
no doubt that it will be introduced. No pledge given now would affect 
the issue. 

I would like once more to emphasize the point, in view of wKat Pandit 
Malaviya said, that the Eoserv^e Bank and the gold standard are mutually 
interdependent, and any attempt to separate them will be very undesirable. 
lYou cannot solve India's currency problem unless you take up the question 
of central banking. Any attempt to separate it would lead 3 ^qu to a wrong 
end. I think it absolutely essential that this Bill should deal with both 
subjects, the gold standard and the Reserve Bank, and that they should 
not be separated into two isolated compartments where one might proceed 
faster than the other with possible damage to both. 

^ A good many spealiers have talked about the gold bullion standard not 
being a gold standard. Every economist who writes on the subject that 
1 know of admits that the gold standard as at present in force in the 
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United Kingdom is a gold standard, and if that is a gold standard in the 
United Kingdom it is a gold standard here. There is however no need to 
be too precise about terms. A gold standard obviously shades off from 
the form that used to be regarded as the Victorian form, a gold currency 
standard, into all sort-s of other forms. But all these shades gold 
standards, provided that there is absolute and automatic provision for Iho 
maintenance of the gold unit, and it is rather waste of time to argue that 
one is and one is not a gold standard. What we are proposing is a gold 
standard without gold currency. We are not proposing a gold standard 
with gold currency at the present time. But that both are the gold 
standard is admitted by all those who have regally s(‘rjousIy studied this 
subject, and I do not think we really gain much by quarrelling about 
wwds. I do not think it is necessary for me to attempt to follow the 
very many other interesting lines of thought that have been raised to-day. 
A great many statements have been made with which I disagree so entirely 
that it w^ould take me a very long time, even if T had noted them all, to 
correct them, but w^e shall have another opportunity at a later stage to 
deal with this Bill, and T do "'not think I need continue to discuss it now, 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to establish a gold standard currency for Britiwsh India and consti- 
tute a Reserve Bank of India, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions there- 
in.*’ 

The motion w^as adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 26th January, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
leit Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


KESULTS OF THE ELECTION FOR THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr, PraMdent: I have to inform the Assembly that the following 
Members have been elected to serve on the Public Accounts Committee : 

Maulvi A, H. Natique, 

Mr. H. G. Cocke, 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, 

Mr. B. Das, 

Mr. K. C. Neogy, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, and 
Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (SECOND APPEALS) BILL. 

The Honourahle Sir Alexander Maddtanan (Home Member) : Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill ftirther to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908, for a certain purpose. 

The amendment made in the Code by the Bill is with reference to 
security for costs in appeal. This Bill, like several of the Bills I have 
recently introduced, is based — or tods: its origin, I should say more accu- 
rately, in Chapter 26 of the Civil Justice Committee's Report. In tiiat 
Chapter the Committee recommended that in the case of every second 
appeal to a High Court the appellant should, be required to deposit in 
cash or in Government promissory notes a defifiite sum by way of security 
to the respondent for the costs of the appeal. Their recomihendation 
actually extended to costs in the lower couSrtis and in appellate court. 

The recommendation was circulated to High Courts and Local Govern- 
ments, for we thought it was a proposition on which further consideration 
was necessai^, particularly in view of the fact that as regards the question 
of the deposit of costs on second appeal it was not a new questioti; I 
introduced a Bill similar to the Bill I am now aridng for leave to introdijce 
in the last Assembly, but owing to the demise of that body I was linahle 
to proceed further; hut wheu I did introduce it I was asked to make avail- 
able the opinions had been teoeived before I made the next motion 
and I gave a promise that I would do so and I repeat that promise here. 
I wni not movs the House has had an opf^^rtunity 

of considering fliose opinions. 
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I ought to point out that the actual proposition before the House is; 
not identical with that made by the Civil Justice Committee. They pro- 
pose that security should be required in all cases. AA e, after considering 
the opinions of the persons consulted, came to the conclusion that there 
was a considerable body of ppinion in favour of restricting the proposal 
to appeals from concurrent judgments only and also that it should bo 
subject to certain conditions. The conditions which are inserted in the 
Bill are that the Iffigh Court should have power to dispense with security 
for costs when the judgment appealed from is on the face of it erroneous 
in law or when a subsequent decision of . the High Court or of the Privy 
Council has modified or altered the law- A further condition is that 
security should be required only on the admission of the appeal under 
Order XU of the Code; and we further limit the proposal to security for 
costs of the second appeal. That, Sir, I think gives a rough outline of 
the Bill before the House. 

I move, Sir. 

The motion w^as adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE STEEL INDUSTEY (PEOTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Kail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry 
in British India be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Maulvi Mahammad Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. M. 
Rirthnaswamy, Mr. N. M. Joshi — ^and with your permission, Sir, I should like to add 
the following names ; Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. M. K. 
Acharya, Kumar Ganganaiid Sinha, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt and the Mover; with instruc- 
tiohs to report not later than the 1st February, 1927 ; and that the number of members 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be 

^(Mr, M. S. Aney : would like to add the name of I 

suggest, Sir, that that might be put when the motion is put. 

, The subject of this Bill is familiar, I think I might almost 
Bia^y painfully familiar, to those Honourable Members who were Members 
of the last Assembly; for there were not many meetings of that Assembly 
in which it did not fall to my lot to make some motion connected directly 
or indirectly with the protection of steel. But, Sir, I think I have reason* 
to believe that we are now beginning to reach finality, and that when once 
the House has passed this Bill the Legislature will be spared the pain 
and weariness of listening to* long sjpeeches, such as I am afraid it is my 
fate to mak^ to-day, and will be able to stand aside and watch the steel 
industry in India forging ahead to a position in which it can meet com- 
petition from whatever country or quarter it may come without any 
special protection from the Government. And I would remind the BfouBe,r 
as His Excellency the Viceroy reminded us only two or three days agol 
thet that is the policy laid down for us by the 'Legislature in 1928 Our 
pt^icy is only to protect those industries which can eventually face wori4 
unaided, a^d oriy to give them tempbrarv proibeclabn until 
suesh time as they can stand alone. 
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I expect, Sir, that most Honourable Members will agree with the re- 
mark made somewhere in this Hoport of the Tariff Board that it is a 
misfortune that the steel industry in India, in so far as it 
is a basic industry connected with the manufacture of rolled steel, 
is concentrated in the hands of a single firm and that wo all 
of us share the hope of the Tariff Board that eventually we shall make 
the industry a much stronger and a much healthier industry by attracting 
new ciipital to it and by inducing new firms to engage in it until eventually 
India is self-supporting in the manufacture of an article of national im- 
portance. Indeed, Sir, I w^ould go further. Already wc make the cheap- 
est pig-iron in the world. Already pig-iron is one" of our important export 
trades, and 1 think myself, Sir, that we can legitimately look forward to 
a time w^hen India will become an exporter of steel. But, Sir, though 
there are disadvantages in the position as it is at present, yet for my pur- 
poses to-day the fact that the industry is concentrated in the hands of a 
single firm has one great advantage. I seem to remember that in those 
ten hectic days of May and June 1924, when passed the Steel Industry 
(Pmtection) Act, some misgivings were expressed in this House lest we 
might be imposing an altogether disproportionate burden upon the con- 
sumer in India, and yet after all fail to achieve our object. Well, Sir, 
we are to-day in a position to count up our losses or our gains. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company has placed all its accounts before the Tariff Board. 
They have been scrutinised wdth that care and accuracy which we have 
learnt to associate with the name of the Indian Tariff Board, and we are 
able to-day to measure the progress that the Company has made, to esti- 
mate its prospects for the future and to compare the results achieved with 
the price which we, as representing . the taxpayers of India, have paid. 

I do not tliink, Sir, that it is necessary for me to traverse in any 
great detail the history of the last three years. Every one I think, knows 
that we have had a hard struggle to make our policy effective ; that at one 
time it looked os if we had failed and that nothing could save the steel 
industry or rather the Tata Iron and Steel Company from extinction 
Those difficulties came as no surprise at any rate to some of us, for I myself 
foreshadowed most of them in the first speech I made on the Steel In- 
dustry (Protection) Bill. The truth of the matter is that we passed that 
Bill just at a time when conditions were most difficult in the steel trade 
of the world, or peAeps I might more accurately put it, in the steel trade 
of thfe Old Wortd. The war had greatly increased productive capacity. 
At' the same time it had diminished purchasing power. And the result 
was p^uction had altogether out-stripped demand. In^ addition the 
position was aggravated by the depreciation of Continental exchanges, and 
the result, was that no sooner had we passed the Act than prices collapsed 
and there was an inrush of imports of' etecL I would not have the House 
think that that was in any way due to the fact that the duties impost by 
that Act are light duties. They ar© not light duties ; they are heavy duties. 
The Pouse will see, from this Eepcat that in January 1926 Continental 
bar steel was coining into India at Be. 82 a ton. Now^ Sir, our present 
duty upon bar steel ,is Bs* 40 a ton, and the House will see that that duty 
is equivalent to a duty of very msi,T\j 50 per cent, ad valorem upon Con- 
tinental; bar steel; and i think, the Pouse will agree with me that that 
is heavy In S*®®! (Protection) ^Act sanetioned liberal 

bounties on inils menulaetured, in India. Yet by December 1924 It was 
alifewiy cleec which we had built with sucK 

caro few . months before was inadequate for the 

ptdpf^ lor which it had been •deewd cud twice the bad 
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to come to the assistance of the industry. In January, 1926 and again 
in September 1925 the Assembly sanctioned additional bounties on ingot 
steel, and the net result is that by March Slst next, in addition to heavy 
tariff protection, we shall have paid away in bounties a sum estimated 
by the Indian Tariff Board at Es. 209 lakhs. Now Es. 209 lakhs are the 
equivalent of f 1| million. Let it be remembered that that large sum of 
money has been paid away to one single firm, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, and I do not think it can bo said that our measure of protection 
has been ungenerous or, as I heard it put the other day, half-hearted. On 
the contrary, we have imposed no small burden upon the consumer in 
India. But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not wish to imply 
that the burden has been unduly heavy. On the contrary, I think that 
we can congratulate ourselves on the comparative ease with which that 
burden has been borne. The collapse of steel prices to which I have re- 
ferred may have embarrassed the Government and the Legislature and the 
steel company ; but it lightened the load for the consumer and we have 
it on the authority of this Eeport that steel prices in the last three years, 
and now especially, have been on the whole less than they were before 
we passed that Act in 1924. But there is an even better test. The House 
will remember that one of the criticisms made when we introduced this 
Steel (Protection) Act in 1924 was that by these heavy duties we would 
decrease consumption of steel in India, It was pointed out to us that 
the industrial progress of a country is very largely measured by its con- 
sum j)tion of steel, and it was suggested that we were taking a great risk 
in doing anything which might lead to less use of steel in India. Well, Sir, 
I am happy to say that those fears have been falsified. I have had a 
careful estimate made of' the consumption of steel in India, that is, of 
our imports of steel plus our local production, and the figures are, I think, 
significant. In the three years before the war the consumption of steel 
in India amounted to just over one million tons a year. In 1925-26 the 
consumption amounted to 1,850,000 tons, that is, an increase of 80 per 
cent, and I think, Sir, that when we regard those figures we can say with 
some tnith that we have not imposed an undue burden upon the consumer- 

That, Sir, is. one side of the picture. But there is another. After 
all, though we have not imposed a disproportionate burden upon the 
consumer, we have imposed a burden upon him. We have not done 
that for fun; we have done it with a definite object in view; and I 
imagine most people in this House are asking themselves what progress 
we have made towards the attainment of that object, whether the game 
is worth the candle.- and whether we are getting value for the money we 
have spent. The object of course is the building up in India of a healthy 
steel industry, and the answer to that question is oontaSned in this Beport 
and in the Bill which I am submitting to the House this morning. The 
House will see in the first place that though it is proposed that the pro- 
tection should continue, it is a less and a smaller measure of proteetuml 
That in itself is a very satisfaetoty featuio. ' 1 have only just 
to the difficulties which the steeV industry throughout the world except 
America has been passing through during the last three years. / Only the 
other day I saw in a twide paper a summary of the financial results of 
18 of the biggest steel firms hi Englandl 'Jhey are all firms whose names 
are ^household names in the steel trade. They are powerful firms wiili 
resbiirces, w^^ great stores of inherited sldll behind them ? and yet, 
Sir, during the last three years 1 think I am correct in sayiiig that tneie 
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are only two of those firms which made profits. The others have 
passed through great stress and difficulty and some of them are even noip^^ 
undergoing the painful process of reconstruction. One of the biggest of 
them even had to appeal to Indian Eailways and take away from tlii 
Mr. Sim, and I have just heard that it has also taken away one of ouf 
best Agents. Now, Sir, contrast the position of the Indian steel indtxsiry* 
in 1924. It was a comparatively new industry. It had emf^rked some*, 
time before upon an ambitious and expensive programme of expansion. 
I may say parenthetically that at that time there was a tendency to^ 
criticise the Steel Company for having embarked upon that programme. 
But, Sir, we now' know that if the Steel Company had not done so it' 
w^ould not be in existence to-day. It had yet to try out a difficult and 
new process, namely, the Duplex process. That process is not in use 
all in the United Kingdom; it is an American process, and I happen to 
know that some members of the Tariff Board had grave apprehensions 
lest in Indian conditions the Steel Company could not make a success of 
that process. Now, Sir, the Steel Company was at that time in a weak 
position to withstand competition. Yet it had to meet competition fiercer 
than ever before in the history of India. And we know from this Tariff 
Board's Eeport that not only has the company w^eathered that period of 
stress, but it has emerged from it a stronger, a better and a healthier Com- 
pany. I cannot say too much about the finances of the Company, for 
that of course is a ^delicate matter, but I think that I am giving away 
no secrets when I say that at the end of October 1924, the Steel Company 
was in most serious straits for money. Now’ it is in a very much 
stronger position, and I am perfectly sure that, as the result of this" Eeport, 
its credit and its financial position will be very much stronger still. But 
it is perhaps on the technical side that the greatest progress has been 
made. Some Honourable Members will remember that in its first Eeport, 
the Tariff Board would not commit itself further than to say this. They 
said that in a transition period of several years the Steel Company might 
succeed in reducing its works cost from a figure somewhere near tls. 130 
a ton to a figure somewhere in the neighbourhood of Es. 100 a ton. Well, 
Sir, that was a very cautious statement. A little more than two years 
after those words were written, that is to say, in August 1926, the Steel 
Company feed succeeded in reducing its works cost to Es. 98 a ton, that 
is less than the ultimate figure mentioned by the Tariff Board, and I may 
say without giving away any secrets that in the later months in August 
1926, the Steel Company has beaten even that excellent figure. Much 
of course still remains to be done. We know from this Eeport that the 
Company’s plant in part needs modernising and that it needs improving 
in other respects. We know also that there are economies which have 
to be carried out, eooncanies in labour and staff, economies in the con* 
sumption of coal, and economies in the consumption of consumable stores^ 
But I think that we can say that in the last three years the Steel Company 
has made very real progress indeed. And here possibly I am trenching 
upon a ground which more properly belongs to Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas tod the other Directors of the Company. But I should like 
to say that I parsonaUy would like to congratulate Mr. Altotoder, the 
General Manager of the Steel Company at Jamshedpur, and staff 

on the progre^ they have made in the manufacture of steel at ^Jamshed* 
pur. I believe I am c<WTect in saying that the one thought which animates 
Mr. Alexander tod the whole of Ws staff there is the desire to make 
the Steel Compeny Independent of any extraneous aid ftom Government 
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and capable of meeting competition entirely unaided, and I am sure we 
wish them success in their endeavours. 

I have dealt very briefly with our policy during the last three years 
,and its effect both upon the consumer and upon the Steel Company. A 
.summary, of the matter is contained in the words of the Tariff Board: 

A review of the progress of the steel industry during the past three years clearly 
. shows the success of the policy of protection adopted in 1924. While the assistance 
given has been in no way excessive it has substantially improved the position of the 
, steel industry."* 

1 must say, Sir, that those words are very grateful and comforting to 
me, 1 suppose that 1 have identified myself almost more than anybody 
.else with the protection of the steel industry' in India. 1 have been 
greatly criticised for doing it from many quarters, and I must say that 
it is a relief to me to find the Tariff Board recording those words and 
expressing their considered opinion that our policy has been a success 
during the last three years. 

Now, Sir, I come to the Bill before the House. The first point I 
^’ish to make is that we are not discussing now — at least I hope vve are 
not discussing it — the question of principle or of policy. It is perfectly 
true that in the Act of 1924 we guaranteed actual protective rates only 
for a period of three years. That was because the conditions then were 
so unstable that neither the Tariff Board nor the Government were pre- 
pared to commit themselves to a scale of rate for a longer period thtm 
three years,. But there was no intention either on the part of Govern- 
ment or of the House to limit the continuance of the policy only for throe 
years. The House definitely amended the Preamble of the Act in order 
to make that point perfectly clear. I am perfectly prepared t-o admit 
that this House is quite entitled, if it so desires, to go back upon the 
policy of its predecessors. I only hope it will not do so. Protection 
may be a goo<i thing or it may be a bad thing, but every one will agree 
with me that once you embark upon the policy of protection, you can do 
no W'orse thing than to display vacillation or irresolution. If we are to 
make tjiis policy a success, let us have continuity of policy. In that view, 
I do not propose to argue any further than the point w’^h ether or not w^e 
should proceed with our policy of protection. The real questions we have 
to decide are the questions set by section 6 of this Act, namely, the ques- 
tion whether protection is still necessary, and if so, how much. These 
are the questions to w'hich the Tariff Board has addressed itself. 

Now, Sir, opinions may legitimately differ about the conclusions 
arrived at by the Tariff Board. But I hope that I shall have the w^hole 
House with me w’^hen I congratulate Mr. Ginwalla and his co'lleagues oti 
an extremely able, lucid and businesslike Eeport. (Applause.) I have 
often felt some apprehensions myself, I freely admit it, in regard to the 
policy of protection. It is always a dangerous policy, but I have no feariS 
about it at all in India as long as we base our proposals for protection 
upon reports such as we get from the Indian Tariff Board, reports biased 
upon a careful and impartial study 6f the facts. 

Now, Sir, the Tariff Board have dealt with these two probJeiils in 
tjieijr usual manner. They have applied the. method w^hich they u6ed 
1^/1.984 and which was acquiesoed , in and approved by the House th^» 
namely, they have attempted to make as careful to estimate as they csift 
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of the fair selling price of Indian steel and to make an equally careful esti- 
mate of the price at which steel is likely to be imported, and then the 
difference between the tw’o constitutes the measure of protection required. 

I have heard it said that estimates of this kind are not of very much 
value, but I should like to point out to the House that they are an 
aosolutely essential incident of our particular brand of protection. I 
think I may say broadly that there are two methods of giving protection. 
One I may call a meft)hod of trial and error, that is, you give a measure 
of protection to an industry and you tell them that if that is not suflS- 
cient they may come again and ask for more, and again, human nature 
.being w'hat it is, industries usually do come up and ask for more- That 
is the history of protection in many countries- It may be a good 
method or it may be a bad method, but. it is not our method- Our 
method de^finitoly is the policy of discriminating protection- When the 
last Steel Act was before the Assembly in 1924, nothing impressed me 
more than the insistence shown by the Iffouse upon the necessity for con- 
. sidering in everything we do the interests of the consumer. 

•71!' 

The House definitely amended the Preamble of the Steel Act, by 
introducing the words “with due regard for the well-being of the com- 
munity'' in order to bring home tliat point. As 1 interpret those words, 
they mean that this House is in no way prepared to countenance on the 
part of any industry the tendency to display what 1 might call a Mrs- 
Micawber-like attitude- They are not prepared to agree that any in- 
•dustry which we protect should, so to speak, throw its arms lovingly 
round the neck of Mr. Ginwala and say, “Never shall I be parted from 
my dear Tariff P>oar(l“. Our policy of protection is one which proceeds 
upon the basis that wo must throughout adjust as carefully as possible on 
the one hand the interests of the industry we are going to protect and on 
the other hand the interests of the consumer. If you accept this method, 
it is obvious that you must have estimates of this kind. But you cannot 
have them until and unless you decide what period of protection you are 
•going to have. Because the fair selling price depends on the cost of 
production and the cost of production naturally depends upon the amount 
you produce. When you have got an industry, as we have got now, which 
is only, so to speak, in its comparatively initial stages, which has not 
yet attained its full maximum production, obviously you must decide 
what period you are going to allow for that industry to attain its full 
maximum production before you can decide what the cost of production 
is going to be- The Tata Iron and Steel Company, in 1924-25, produced 
‘248,0(X) tons of steel. In 1925-26 it produced 320,000 tons. This year 
it hopes to pmduce 880,000 tons ; that is to say, it has very nearly attained 
what the Tariff Board thought was the maximum possible output 
with the, present plant, namely, 420,000 tons- But, as I have just men- 
'tioned, we know that the plant at Jamshedpur is defective. The details • 
are given in Chapter III of the Eeport which no doubt the House vrill 
read. The main fact is that in order to get full x^alue out of this plant, 
a new battery of coke ovens must be put in, a new steel f urpace must 
be pot in, a ne,w roughing stand , must be e,rected.and various other im- 
provements must bu effected. The .Directors of the Tata Irpn and Steel 
Company have already recognised the necessity of these improvements 
and they propose, to make them from the money supplied by thehr de- 
^reoiatibh fund.. They hope , to complete these improvement^ by 1981,-82 
^and they hope to begin to have the full value of them in 1983-84. On 
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that date the Tariff Board estimate that the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany will be producing 600,000 tons of steel I do not mean to say 
myself that I regard that as the maximum possible output when these: 
improvements have been effected* 1 believe that 600,000 tons is a 
conservative estimate of the amount of steel that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will be producing in 1933-84. It is for that reason that 
the Tariff Board select 7 years as the period for which protection should 
be ^^ven. And, Sir, Government propose, if this House agrees, to accept 
that period for the scheme of protection. There are several reasons why 
we should do so. First is the very practical one that if we do not 
accept the period of protection proposed by the Tariff Boarf, all the 
Tariff Board estimates go wrong. The next one is — and this is a very 
important one — I mentioned just now that you are not going to get the* 
full value out of your policy tintil you attract new capital and get new 
firms to engage in the Steel Industry. It takes a long time, as the 
Tariff Board pointed out in its first Beport, for a new firm to get steel 
works going an4 to get them into full production. For that reason, again, 
it is advisable to have as long a period of protection as you can. Again, 
the longer the period of protection, the lower the rates you can legiti- 
mately apply* The shorter the period, the higher they must be* And 
finally, there is the hope — -I do not put it higher than that — ^there is 
the hope that by 1933-34 we shall have attained our end and we shall 
be able to dispense with protection, and leave the steel industry of India to 
stand alone- For these reasons, Sir, Government accept the period of 
7 years for this scheme which we are putting forth. 


Now, Sir, I do not propose to take up more time than I can help in 
dealing with the Tariff Board's estimates as to fair selling price and im- 
port prices. What they had to determine was the fair average selling 
price for a period of 7 years. Now, the selling price of course means 
the works cost plus an allowance for overhead, i.e,, depreciation and 
interest on working capital plus an allowance for manufacturer's profit. 
When they were dealing with the works cost the Tariff Board had at 
any rate one known figure to go by. They had the actual works cost of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company in August, 1926* Then they pro- 
ceeded to make as careful an estimate as they could of the works cost 
of the Company in 1933-34 and in most of the articles they dealt with, 
the arithmetical mean between those two figures gives you the average- 
works cost during the period- I am quite prepared to admit that there- 
are certain assumptions in these works costs which had to be met. 
There was the assumption that the price of coal would not be material- 
ly increased against the Steel Company* There was the assumption that 
# wadies would remain more or less upon their present level, and also the 
Tariff Board took into account — ^and this is a very importwt point — ^the 
fact that certain economies were well within the reach of the Steel Com. 
panv and they assumed that these economies would be carried out. And, 
finally, they assumed that the scheme of improvement to which I have 
alnefidy referred would also be exe^nt^. That is a vital point. ’Al^l the- 
es^ates of the Tariff Board and the ade(macy of the scheme of prot 604 
have proposed depend upon the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
that scheme of TOprqyeinent. Then*. Sir, I turn to the* 
for overhei^d and mannfaoiteer's profit. Tfi0$e< 
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depend very largely upon the valuation of the fixed assets^. The ECouse 
will remember that the property, apart from the collieries, stands in 
the books of the Company at somethi^ like 19 to 19^ crores* When 
the Tariff Board examined the matter in 1924, they came to the conclu- 
sion that this sum was far in excess of the real value of the property, and 
far in excess of the profit earning capacity of the property, and having 
reference to prices at that time, they in effect wrote down the value of 
the block for the purpose of their estimates to 15 crores. Well, Sir, 
they have carried out the same process now. They have re-examined 
the whole matter in the light of present day prices and they have come 
to the conclusion that the value of the block for the purpose of their esti* 
mates ought to be written down further to 12J crores- That, Sir, may 
seem rather a drastic procedure. But I should just like to explain very 
briefly, by reading out a short passage from the Tariff Board's first 
Eeport, the principle on which the Tariff Board have worked. They 
say: 

“ Throughout our inquiry we have been conscious of the difficulty created by the 
fact that there is only one firm in India manufacturiM rolled steel. Inevitably we 
have had to concentrate our attention on the affairs of one company, but 
we have not been insensible to the necessity of a wider outlook. Our estimate 
of the capital expenditure on which the sale of iron and steel must 
provide a fair return, if the industry is to flourish, and on which the allowance for 
depreciation must calculated, is not the actual expenditure of " the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, but the expenditure which, to the best of our judgment on the data 
available, any manufacturer of iron and steel on the same scale would have to incur* 
Similarly our estimate of the working Capital required is essentially a calculation of the 
extent to which a manufacturer of iron and steel under Indian conditions must incur 
expenditure in anticipation of receiving the price of his finished goods.’* 

That, Sir, as I say, is the principle on which the Tariff Board worked, 
and that principle is merely this, that we cannot properly ask the consumer' 
in India to pay for the misfortunes or miscalculations of the Steel Company.. 
As a result of this the Tariff Board have been able to reduce the allowance 
made for overhead charges and profit from something like Ks. 58 a ton, 
which was the figure which was adopted in their first Eeport, to rather 
less than Rs. 89 a ton. That, Sir, is I think a very satisfactory reduction. 
And the net result will be found in paragraph 77 of the Tariff Board’s 
Eeport where they give their estimate of the fair selling price of Indiarr 
steel — I will just read some figures in order to make one "point clear. 
They find the fair selling price of rails to be Rs. 118 a ton, of structural' 
sections to be Rs. 120 a tto, bars Rs. 129 a ton and plates Rs. 133 a ton. 
When we remember that in its first Report the Tariff Board calculated’ 
generally the fair selling price to be Rs. 180 a ton I think that we can: 
regard those figures as extremely satisfactory. 

Now, Sir, I come to the other side of the calculation. The House 
will remember ^at what we are trying to get at is the difference between 
the fair selling price and the import price. I have dealt with the f^ 
selling price and I now come to import price. That obviously is a very 
mUb% more di^cult proposition. In making their estimate of the fair 
sellii:^ price the Tariff Board were on comparativdy definite firm ground*. 
They had at any rate some kno^ figures to go upon. But ^en jow 
come to nnd forecast the sveraSge level of prices at which steel of 
different Wnds will come into India over a period of seven years it is 
4uite Obvious that you are up against a difBcult and 

the difficulty is complicated by various factors. In the place we* 
steel into India both from the Ignited Ehigdum and the* 
C^optlnen't I waini to stress th«st pomt heenues it b^oixies dt impcnrtance 
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later on. The House may take it from me that our imports from 
-countries other than the United Kingdom and the Continent of Europe 
are so negligible that we need not take them into account at all. In 
addition besides importing steel from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent there is a gap in prices between the two classes of steel and 
also the steel is of different quality. The steel from the United Kingdom 
Js of a higher quality as a rule than the Continental steel. Therefore, 
the Tariff Board find it convenient to consider separately first the prices 
at which British steel is likely to come into India and secondly, the 
prices at which Continental steel is likely to come into India. The British 
steel prices afford no particular difficulty. The Tariff Board take the 
.average level of prices in the first four months of 1920. They discuss 
them and come definitely to the conclusion that those prices may be 
fairly taken as representing the average level of prices which is likely 
.to prevail in the seven year period. There may be fluctuations either 
tup or dowm, but according to the Tariff Board they are likely to be small 
fluctuations, the sort of fluctuations that W'ill cancel out over a seven 
^year period. But when you come to the Continental steel, then the case 
is entirely different. The Tariff Board say that though the fluctuations 
likely to occur in this seven year period are not likely to bo so great as 
the fluctuations in the last three years, yet they say that these fluctua- 
ttions will probably occur, — and they say quite definitely that there are 
so many factors making for instability of import prices of Continental 
? steel that it will be quite unsafe to frame any scale of duties on the 
; assumption that any level of prices you might adopt w^ould prevail over 
.the whole of the seven year period. They absolutely decline to make 
:any forecast or prophecy as to the course of Continental prices over the 
period of protection. They are quite prepared to base their estimates 
of the protection required by the Tata Iron and Steel Company against 
Continental steel upon the average level of prices prevailing in the first 
four months of 1926. But they tell us quite definitely that the difference 
between those prices and the fair Indian selling price merely gives the 
measure of protection required now and that they are unable to say 
whether that amount of protection will prove adequate or inadequate 
' or altogether excessive over the whole 7 year period. 

Now, in paragraph 89 of their Eeport they give a table showing their 
(.estimate of the fair selling price of the various products imide by the 
'Steel Company and the prices at w'hich those articles are likely to be 
imported from the United Kingdom and the Continent respectively. The 
point I wish , to make there is, if the House will compare those figixres, 
they will find that the gap in almost every case is greater than could be 
bridged by a mere revenue duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem. That means 
%6 say, that if the House accepts those figures they must answ^er the first 
'Question I have put to them in the affirmative, namely, the question 
whether further protection is required. The Government certainly 
thet View. ^6 have no doubt w^hatever that on the basis of these figures 
we must, cdhtinue to protect the Indian steel industry, and I 4o 
iidik that that decision will cause any surprise or any diflSi^ty i© 
^|;he 'House. 1 thihk those Honourable Members who were pr^ol* jhi 
House when we passed tbe Steel Inclustry (Protection) Act 
VWllbear me out when I say.^Bnt not one of us had any expecta^On to 
^er 4 period of tmee able to take aw^y 

a&a leave thb iiatisiiw to stand alone. Therefore, 1 idt Ihi 
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House iio accept the first proposition, namely, that protection to steel 
is required. 

I come now to the much more difficult question of the method or the 
iorm of the protection. As regards those articles which are imported only 
irom the United Kingdom there is no difficulty. It is merely a straight- 
iorward comparison between your fair average selling price of the Indian 
product and the price at which the articles are likely to be imported. 
I take two typical instances. First let me take rails. The Tariff Board 
tell us that owing to the reconstitution of the European Bailmakers Asso- 
<;iation in the middle of last year it is extremely unlikely that Continental 
rails will be imported into India in the future and the only competition 
that we are likely to get is from the British firms. They have made 
their estimate of the fair selling price of Indian rails, that is, after making 
allowance for freight, at Rs. 118 a ton. They find that the average 
import price is Rs. 105 a ton and that the protection required is Rs. 13 a 
ton. Our present rate of duty upon rails is Rs. 14 a ton and in addition 
we have given bounties at Rs. 32 a ton during 1924-25, Rs. 20 a ton 
during 1925-26, and Rs. 20 a ton in the current year. The Tariff Board 
now propose that these bounties * should be discontinued and that the 
rate of duty should be reduced from Rs. 14 to Rs. 13. I myself think 
that having regard to the well being of the community and the interests 
of the consumer that is a very satisfactory result. The Tariff Board couple 
their recommendation with ihe suggestion that the Railway Board should 
buy all its requirements of rails from the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
over the 7 year period at a price of Rs. 110 a ton. Well, the Railway 
Board have made an offer to the Tata Iron and Steel Company on those 
lines, but we have not yet come to any final decision in the matter. 
The Steel Company feels rather shy — quite naturally in view of the 
critfcLsms that were made in 1924 on their long-tenn coal contracts — 
the Steel Company feels rather shy of entering into long-term contracts, 
but as I have said no final decision has yet been arrived at. Another 
typical instance is galvanised sheet. The House will see that in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board w’e propose to remove 
altogether the duty on spelter which is a very important raw material 
for Indian industries. And as a result of that measure we are able to 
reduce the duty, or to propose rather that the duty should be reduced, 
on galvanised sheets from Rs. 45 a ton to Rs, 30 a ton. Rs. 30 a ton 
is equivalent at present prices to an ad valorem duty of 12^ per cent. 
Seeing that the ordinary revenue duty is 10 per cent, the House will 
see that ^we are very nearly back in respect of galvanised sheets and 
also in respect of rails to the ordinary revenue duty. I should just like 
to congratulate my friend Mr. Neogy on this result. I remember that 
when I moved the Steel Industry (Protection) Act in 1924 Mr. Neogy 
was ^yery anxious to get a reduciion of the duty on galvanised sheets, 
blit in order to leave the scheme of protection intact he withdrew his 
-amendment. Now he Has the reward of virtue. Not only am I able to 
say liilaifc the duty we imposed in 1924 has m no way injured his friends 
•in icSil the contrary our imports of galvanis^ sheets were an 

absolute refold to 1925*26, bigger than ever before, but also we are able 
to reduce the . duty on galvanised sheets to what is very nearly the 
'revenue duty^ ' 

It i$ whep we poipe treatment of articles which are imported both 

iroin tiie Kiilgdom aod from the Ckmtinent thpt'we get into diffi- 

culties. Of these articles 1 might take as typical struotui^ sections, bws, 
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plates and sheets. I should like to restate the problem in my own way^ 
I have already pointed out the difficulty we are in arising out of the fact thatt 
the Tariff Board are totally unable to give any forecast as to the future^ 
level of Continental steel. Tiiey have absolutely declined to commit them- 
selves to any forecast under that head. Then, Sir, they treat British steel 
and Continental steel as being different classes of steel. They tell us thah 
to all intents and purposes British steel is equivalent to standard steel 
and Continental steel is equivalent to non-standard steel. That is to say,„ 
British steel is almost invariably up to British standard specification; on 
the other hand, Continental steel is ordinarily sold in this country without 
any guarantee of quality at all, and when it is sold upon the basis of a 
certificate certifying that it is up to British standard the Tariff Board say 
quite definitely that the general user of steel in India has no means of 
testing the value of that certificate. That is a very important statement 
and I went round to the Indian Stores DepariSnent and asked them to 
confirm it. They said that they could absolutely confirm it; indeed «e 
of the officers of the Stores Departmont told me that the Stores Depart- 
ment definitely bad to abandon buying in this country Continental steel on 
the basis of the certificate certifying it to be of standard quality, because 
he said they almost every time they had done so had got into t^uble with 
their clients. British steel is more reliable in quality, in accuracy of rolling 
and in strength than Continental steel. For that reason to some extent 
it serves a different demand. British steel is used wherever you require 
a high factor of safety ; that is to say, it is required for all purposes connect- 
ed with the industrial development of India, big factories, railway bridges, 
public works of all kinds, and also it is used almost entirely by the big" 
engineering firms for fabrication. But, and this Is another important point, 
there is a certain overlap between British steel and Continental steel, or 
what I may call standard and non-standard steel. If British prices exceed 
Continental prices by more than a certain figure, which the Tariff Board 
put somewhere in the neighbourhood of Es. 7 a ton, then you find that 
Continental steel tends to displace British steel. Now the steel industry 
competes with both classes of steel. We have at Jamshedpur a Metallurgi- 
cal Inspector to the Government of India and owing to the work of that 
officer and bis staff, the Iron and Steel Company can produce standard 
steel, and it does produce it. Only the other day we were able to buy fyom 
the Iron and Steel Company 3,000 tons of steel required for the rebujldmg' 
of the Nerbudda bridge on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway which 
been washed away in the floods. But it also makes steel which it sends out 
without any guarantee of quality and which steel competes with Continentid 
steel. We enn now appreciate the problem the Tariff Board found themselves 
up against. Their problem was to devise a scheme of protection wbidh» while 
adequate for the Indian steel industry, would not impose an undue hiaideii 
upon the oonsumer of either class of steel and which would not be isoon* 
sistent with the general well-being of the community. That is 
Tariff Board stated the problem for themselves. They proceeded te dht* 


euss six possible methods of solving this problem. It W)uld take HMS too 
long to go through them all, but I will just metiijipn them vei^ 

Thev reject the idea of discriminating between standard and 
steel, because for practical reason^ it is quite impossible to woth 
of that kind. They dedine to basb their protection upon ^ Wmm dl 
Continental rteel is l&ely to he'imp<^!ted heemana tlwtt fJpl 
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^altogether excessive protection to the Steel Company. They have had to 
.give up the idea of anti-dumping duties, that is say, of having discriminat. 
iug duties against countries which were sending steel at dumping prices 
iecause if you went in for that the inevitable result would be infringement 
of ouTf most*»favoured-nation agreements and disorganisation of our foreign 
trade. They discard the idea of bounties because they say that for a 
period of. seven years it would be impossible to give bounties, or, as they 
put it, the financial objection is decisive. And by a process of elimination 
they oome down to two schemes. They say that both of these schemes are 
practicable but they are only prepared to recommend one. One is called 
the average weighted system of duties and the other is a system of discrimi- 
nating duty. The theory of the average weighted system of duties is this. 
You have in India Tata steel competing both with standard steel and non- 
.standard steel. You try to estimate the proportions in which the Indian 
.steel competes with those two classes of steel, and then, having regard to 
this proportion, you fix the duty intermediate between the rate of duty 
adequate to protect them against British steel and the rate of duty adequate 
to protect them against Continental steel, and you hope that by the appli- 
cation of that intermediate rate of duty, you will be able to secure to the 
Bteel Company its average selling price. That sounds difficult, but 
Jet me explain it by taking a concrete example, that of structural sections. 
‘The Tariff Board estimate the fair selling price of structural sections in 
India at lis. 120 a ton. They tell us that British sections are likely to 
•come in at Es. 104 a ton ; that is to say, the amount of duty you require is 
Es. 16 a ton. They tell us that Continental sections are likely to come in 
at Es. 86 a ton ; that is to say the duty you require is Es. 34 a ton. They 
•estimate that Indian steel competes with British sections and Continental 
isections in the proportion of half and half; therefore, their intermediate 
duty is Bfl. 25 a ton, midway between 16 and 34. The result of putting 
«on a duty of that amount would be that British steel would come in at 
Es. 129 a ton and Continental steel at Es. Ill a ton, and the theory is that 
lialf tl^e Indian steel would secure a price in the neighbourhood of Es. 129 
and half a price in the neighbourhood of Es. Ill a ton. Thus for their 
structural sections taken as a whole the Steel Company would get an aver- 
age of Ks. 120 a ton its fair selling price. That is the theory of the average 
weighted system of duties. But of course there is an obvious flaw in the 
largument. As the Tariff Board say, an estimate of the probable sales of 
Indian steel against British steel and Continental steel, respectively, is a 
very , unsafe basis for a system of duties. For if your estimate of probable 
sales is wrong, or if it goes wrong in the course of your period of protection, 
then the whole basis of your system of duties goes by the board. For 
k ^iriance, as I have just mentioned, if the cost of British steel 
jEVoov» exceeds that of Continental steel by more than a certain figure, 
then Continental steel tends to displace British steel. Now under this 
syslein British slxiiotural sections will come in at Es. 129, Continental sec- 
ti(3tos at Bs. 111. • Owing to this excessive disparity in price the tendency 
will be lor the consumer in Indiat in spite of the higher element 6t safety in 
iiaifig to^ changt over to the cheaper steel, and the result will 

he thsA of Indian steel will sell at tha Ic^er price, 

at a higher price,' irtilttfely, 129. 
not get its fair ardratt 8el%r price, 
lor lli-stii^’ It would get a good deal £mb. ^at is 
tiw gnifif feti M^fequate 

^ the Steel Cwixpany. ITfae next objeetloo. is that it sends up unnecee- 
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sarily the price of standard steel in India. That means to say that you 
hinder development work throughout all India, you hinder the construction 
of big bridges and the like because you make them unnecessarily expensive, 
you binder public works of all kinds, and you hinder the manufacture of 
machinery. The next objection is that you send up equally the cost of 
fabricated steel, that is to say, you have to have higher duties on fabricated 
steel than otherwise would be nedfssary. You hit the consumer again. 
Another difficulty is that the system is inconsistent with our professed 
object of introducing new firms and new capital into the steel industry.. 
Obviously a system of this kind mus^ be based upon the proportions in 
which Tata steel competes with British and Continental steel respectively. 
The proportions of a new Company might be entirely different, and the 
duties might be entirely unsuitable for the new Company. Finally, it fails 
altogether to meet tlie difficulty I have already referred to arising out of 
Continental prices. If Continental prices fell, it is true you might increase 
your average rates of duties by means of an off -setting duty clause, but you 
send up the prices of your standard steel and again you hit the consurner. 
If, on the other hand. Continental prices were to rise, you could do nothing. 
It would be quite impossible, I think, to give the Government of Inffift the 
power by executive action to raise or low^er the basic duty imposed by the 
Legislature because neither the trade nor the industries would know where 
th^y were. Therefore, the definite finding of the Tariff Board is that the 
average system of weighted duties does not fulfil the criteria which they 
laid down; it does not give adequate protection to the industry, it does not 
adjust the burden fairly between the different classes of consumers and it 
does not conduce to the economic well-being of the community. 

The Tariff Board were compelled therefore by the logic of their own 
argument to come down in favour of differential duties. They fall back 
in effect on two facts. The first is the fact which I have already men- 
tioned, namely, that to all intents and purposes British steel is equiv^pilent 
to standard steel, Continental steel to non-standard steel. Therefore, if 
you discriminate between British steel and Continental steel, you get to 
all intents and purposes what you want, namely, discrimination between 
standard and non-standard steel. I am quite prepared to admit, and I ' 
am quite sure the Tariff Board will admit, that the logic of their argu- 
ment is really to differentiate between standard and non-standard steel 
frankly as sueh. It is quite impossible to do that for the reasons given 
by the Board, namely, it is impossible to have in every Custom$ House 
a metallurgical staff for testing the quality of every consignment of steel 
coming into India. Therefore, the Tariff Board states in effect that sipce 
you cannot discriminate on that basis, standard against non-standard, you 
get the same result by discrimination between British and Continental 
steel* The Other fact which they fall back upon is that owing to the posi- 
tion of India in the British Empire we can discriminate in favour of 
British steel against Gontmentar steel without infringing in any way 
most favoured natkm agreements. ‘VWbat we do inwde the Empire Is ri * 
matter of our own domi^stio oonicem, it & mo ooiicern of any foreign^ ' 

at all. The only essential thing is tihat whateirer addStiteal duies 
imf^e upon Continental pteel mmt be> applied equally to every 
nati<m. Provided we to that,' there is nothing in this proposal wh^ 
inlripges^ any way our most favoured nafeioh agr^ents. Wdl that 
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Sir, is the conclusion of the Tariff Board. On steel manufactured in the 
United Kingdom they propose that a basic duty shall be imposed and 
that that duty should remain unaltered for the period of the protection. 
On other steel, not manufactured in Great Britain, they propose that, 
the basic duty should be paid plus an additional duty, and that additional 
duty, they propose, should bo adjusted by the Government, as need be, 
to the level of prices. If the prices of Continental steel rise, the addi- 
tional duty will be lowered. You might even have a time when the addi- 
tional duty will disappear altogether owing to a rise of the prices of 
Continental steel, and the duty would then be the same both for British 
and for Continental steel. If, on the other hand, the prices of Continental 
steel fall, then the Government would be expected to raise the additional 
duties so as to maintain the level of prot(;‘ction. We shall not raise of 
course the duty merely for small or temporary fluctuations. That, Sir, is^ 
the position we have arrived at. The Tariff Board looking at this problem 
purely as an economic problem and discarding all other considerations, tell 
us that this is the only way they are prepared to recommend for meeting 
the problem. They tell us that it is the only way that satisfies the criteria 
which they laid down for themselves, namely, protection for the industry^', 
adjustment of the burden fairly between the different classes of con- 
sumers, and insistence on the general well-being of the community, and 
Government have hfid no difficulty in accepting their conclusions. As I 
said, it is the only scheme which does not hamper development and the- 
only scheme which meets the difficulty arising out of the fact that it is. 
quite impossible to give any sure forecast of Continental prices. The 
table of rates will be found in paragraph 110, and the House will see that 
here again a very real reduction of duties has been proposed. The duties 
on the structural sections will be reduced, in regard to British steel, from 
Ks. 30 to Rs. 19, on bars from Rs. 40 to Rs. 26, on plates from Rs. 30* 
to Rs. 20. That is a real relief to the consumer. 

I have already spoken so long, Sir, that I propose to dismiss very briefly 
the questions of fabricated steel and tin-plate. When we come to fabri- 
cated steel, w^e see in very clear relief the advantage of the discriminating 
scales of duties proposed by the Tariff Board. Practically all the fabri- 
cated steel imported into India is steel from the United Kingdom, and 
the result of these discriminating scales of duties proposed by the Tariff 
Board on basic steel has been that the Tariff Board is able to propose a 
reduction in the duty on fabricated steel by nearly 33 per cent. — from 25 
per cent. a4 v^doretn. to 17 per cent, ad valorem. Minimum duties are* 
proposed to prevent evasion of customs revenue, and . similarly it is pro- 
posed to have additional duties on Continental fabricated steel. As regards 
tin-plate again, there has been very striking technical success on the part 
of the Tin-plate Company, and the Tariff Board have been able con- 
fidently to propose a reduction of duty from Rs. 86 a ton to Rs. 48. That 
again I think is a verj^ satisfactory result. Now, Sir, I am afraid that I 
have detamed the House very much longer than I intended to do. But 
I am now in the same position as Sir Basil Blackett; he told us that when 
be got on to the subject of currency, it was difficult to stop him, and my 
c^e is the with steel. But, Sit, I had a lot to say, and I have done imy 
best to avcHd irrelevs^ncies and controversial matters. I have been accus* 
ed, however, I am told, of trying to rush the House. I am not doing any- 
thing of ^ sort. M is perfectly true that the time factor in ihia matter 
ia eej^tial. I Tsroald iem^ seriously that if the 81st 

m m: the Statute-book in place of 
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this Act XIV of 1924, the whole of our tariff in regard to steel will get 
into confusion; and, therefore, we must get down to this job. But I 
have no desire in any way to rush the House into accepting to-day the 
principle of discrimination. The case of the Government is so strong that 
the more it is discussed the more we should bo pleased, because, we are 
'quite sure that the more the thing is discussed the more the merits of the 
Keport of the Tariff Board will be brought into prominence. Therefore, 
all I ask the House to-day is to accept the principle that further protection 
is required. Everything else we can talk out in Select Committee. And, 
Sir, before I sit down I should like to say one thing more. I think in 
*this matter of steel Government have tried throughout to identify them- 
‘selves with this House. We are up here against a difficult position, but 
1 have no doubt if we discuss it calmly and dispassionately in Select 
‘Committee, we shall be able to arrive at an agreement and I have no doubt 
also that the House w’ill see that this scheme put up by the Tariff Board 
Is the best scheme. Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: Motion moved: 

“ That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the prot^ion of the steel 
“industry in British India be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honour- 
able Sir Bhupendra NalL Mitra, Mr. M. K. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Maulvi Mohammad Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotbam Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. M. 
Ruthnaswamy, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. R. K. Shanmukbam Cbetty, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Mr. M. K. Acharya, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Babu Amar Nath Butt and 
the Mover, with instructions to report not later than the 1st February 1927 ; and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.*’ 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-OflBcial) : May I move the addition of the name of Mr. W. S. Lamb 
to that Committee? 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the name of Mr. W. S. Lamb be added to the list of the Select Committee 
'4ust proposed.” . 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney (Berar Kepresentative) : I move that the name of 
*Hr. Ohanshyam Bas Birla be added. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the name of Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla be added to the list of the Select 
Xommittee.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I was a little 
disappointed in going through this Eeport of the Tariff BoBrd, I parti- 
culaarly refer to paragraph 105 of that Eeport. Sir, this Tariff Board was 
presided over by an ex-Member of this House, a politician, yet the Tariff 
Board say with regard to Imperial preference: ‘‘We feel that we are not 
concerned with the political aspect of the case/' Further on titey say^ 
We do not feel debarred by political considerations from reeommOTdfaiff 
It/' I make bold to assert here that the Tiriff Board by keeping politi^ 

- questions out of consideration have killed the very goose that Md 4ial 
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golden egg — the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board was appointed on a vote 
of this Assembly to give effect to the policy of fiscal autonomy in India 
and I think they have made an initial mistake and throughout this report 
this initial blunder has been perpetrated. 

Well, I listened to the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir Chailes 
Innes, find I am glad to find that ho wants to see that there is a certain 
.amount of protection to Indian industries, particularly to Indian steel. My 
own impression Is that Indian steel would not have come to this bad posi- 
tion if the manipulated system of currency in June 1924 had not forced 
the Assembly again to have recourse to a system of bounty instead of 
protection by putting a certain amoimt of additional duty on imported 
steel. For that the Government ought to be blamed and not we, the 
people. We wanted to protect our key-industry. The system of cur 
reney is such that the Government manipulate it in such a way as to kill 
our national industries. It disorganised the steel industry; we know it 
has disorganised our cotton mill industry and for that another Tariff Board 
have been appointed and we would soon have their Report. Of course, 
<only yesterday, we had the Currency Bill before us and we are going to 
consider it, but that vicious principle, the manipulated system of cur- 
rency, is at the root of everything Instead of giving protection to our 
industries it obstructs the development of our industries. Sir, I am 
against the system of Imperial preference that is being introduced. That 
unfortunately happens to bo the underlying principle of the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board. This House has passed various Resolutions for 
the last six years and Members have said times without number that there 
should be no system of Imperial preference or preference to the United 
Kingdom. 1 can consider any system of preference when I have got equal 
status in the Empire, when I have got 8waraj. I can consider no system 
of preference either to the United Kingdom or to any part of the 
Dominions until I am recognised as an equal member of the British Em- 
pire. If not, I would not consider it; I would rather see industries going 
down than keeping this system of Imperial preference to the humiliation 
of my nation. 

I just want to go into detail os to what this differential system of duty 
may do. The Tariff Board have considered that question and in para- 
graph 104, page 58, they say that the additional cost of Continental steel 
Imported through British ports will be such that people will not be in- 
duced to bring in Continental steel at the rate of duty specified on British 
Bteel as they expect transhipping charges vrould be too high. But I may 
say that for structural steel British engineering firms may receive orders 
Irom the railways and they will execute those orders on the Continent; 
and there is nothing to prevent them from shipping the goods direct or 
j^turpugh, British ships to India. If Indian and Continental .firms combine 
their offices in London. Hamburg and Bombay and import Con- 
tinental steel through British ships, they will evade the additional duty 
put upon Continental steel. That is one of the re^ons why discriminating 
duties should not be levied. Who knows that there may not have been 
of .prices by thesa combines, these steel importiek whether 
British, f^dian -or the invoices may be faked to avoid 

paymsntwof duties? 

.0x1^, Bpard mado was to ask the Gov- 

ernment of India to recommend to the Railway Board to purchase their 

8 
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rails in India. I was very disappointed when I heard from my Honourable 
friend, Sir Charles Innes that the Government had not come to any deci- 
sion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I interrupt the Honourable 
Member. 1 told the House that we made an offer on those lines to Tata’s 
and that it was- Tata’s who were making the difficulties. 

Mr. B. Das: What I understand my Honourable friend to 
say is that a proposal had been made to Tata’s; but for the 
last three years we have been pressing the Government of India 
and the Eailway Board to make all their purchases for their 
requirements of iron and steel from Indian manufactured iron 
and steel; but our demand was not given effect to. I myself asked 
dozens of questions in this House and various Honourable Members have 
also raised the same question; but no steps have been taken so far to 
confine Government purchases to iron and steel of Indian manufacture. 
I will just refer to paragraph 131, page 72, of the Tariff Board’s Report, 
where serious allegations have been made with reference to the purchase 
of rails against some of the Company-worked Railways. It states: 

“ For the first time wj have had serious complaints as to the quality of our rails 
and we are informed that the latest specification issued by the Consulting Engineers, 
Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton, definitely states that rails made hy the Basic 
Bessemer process will not he considered. The only object of this is to exclude rails 
of Indian manufacture as the Basic Bessemer process is not used in England." 

By purchasing these Tata steel, Railways profited during the war and 
even after it. To-day w’orld prices have gone down. They do not pur- 
chase Indian rails. They forget their past obligations to the Indian manu- 
facturers and to-day they go beyond the recommendations of the Railway 
Board, beyond the inclination and desire of the Government of India, and 
make their purchases outside of India. Yet the Railway Board cannot 
control their action but say, ‘‘These are Company-managed Railways 
They have received crores and crores of rupees as guaranteed dividends 
from the tax-payers at a time w^hen they could not earn any dividend on 
their subscribed .capital. If the Government have some control over these 
Company-managed Railways they must insist that their first duty is to 
purchase Indian iron and steel, and those Railways, be they controlled by 
Companies or by the Railway Board, which do^ not buy Indian rails are cri- 
minally negligent of their duty. Crores of nipees have been squandered on 
these Railways to bring them up to their present level of successful under- 
takings, and yet they have repudiated their obligations to the tax-payers 
and to the coimtry. 

I will refer also to paragraph 129, page 171, where the Tariff Board 
refer to the “Anti-dumping” legislation that was requested by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company: 

“ The claim is partly based ” 

Mr. T. Ptakasazn (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kifitua : 
Hon-Muhammadan Rural): May I rise to a point of order. Is the Hon- 
ourable Member in charge of this motion entitled to sleep^in the Houee ? 

Mr. President r I do not think the Honourable Member is sleeping. 
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Mr. B. Bas: 

“ The claim is partly based on the statement that the price of Enelish rails offered 
in India has been below that at which similar rails have been sold to ^glish railways.’* 

The Select Committee will, I hope, look into these points, especially 
the allegations that have been made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and 1 hope they will call for a copy of the representation made by Tata’s 
and go into details. I am not concerned with the Tata Steel industry. I 
want to see adequate protection given to Indian steel. I do not want to 
see that by the present Bill now put forward before the House, we are 
going back on the past decisions of the House itself and committing our- 
selves to any system of preference, be it Imperial or preference to the 
United Kingdom. That has never been our policy. We w'ill not tliink 
of giving preference to the United Kingdom or the Dominions as we are at 
variance with all of them at present. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Mou-Muharnmadan Rural): Sir, I heartily congratulate the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes on the excellent statement wbieli he has made on the 
subject of this Bill. He is also entilled to our grateful acknowledgment 
for the share he has taken in securing protection to the Indian iron and 
steel industry during the period of his office. The statement which he 
hiis made must have given much satisfaction to the House in so far as 
it has shown tliat the action taken by this Assembly has helped the 
Tata Iron and Steel Industry of India to a large extent in its fight against 
foreign competitions. So far as that is concerned I am sure all Honourable 
Members will join with me in expressing our grateful acknowledgment 
to the Honourable Member for Commerce. 

But when I come to deal with the present Bill I regret I cannot 
agi'ee with my Honourable friend. The Bill introduces a very important 
principle, that of prefe^rence to manufactures of the United Kingdom 
over those of the Continent. That is the clear issue writ large on the 
Bill. Read it from the beginning to the end, that is the most important 
point that stares you. In paragraph 8 of the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons it is stated : 

“ Followng the Tariff Board’s recommendations, the Bill provides for the imposi- 
tion of differential rates of duty on certain iron and steel articles. Such articles, if 
of British manufacture, will be subject to a lower rate of duty — which the Board call 
the basic duty — and if not of British manufacture, to a higher rate of duty. It is 
the difference between these two rates which constitutes what the Board call the addi- 
tional duty.** 

Now the question for us to consider is whether we are prepared to 
accept the principle of the preferential treatment of the manufactures 
of the United Kingdom. The reasons that have^ been advanced in support 
of this preferential treatment are, I regret to say, not of a character 
which would carry conviction to this House. In paragraph 101 of their 
Report, the Tariff Board say : 

“It is obvious that a system of uniform duties will impose a heavier burden on the 
consiiraer of Standard British or Indian steel than would be imposed under a system 
of differential duties, and although, with the greater approximatidn of British to 
Continental prices, this burden has somewhat declined, it will appear that the amount 
is stiU appmiable.*’ .. 

b2 
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Then after mentioning the differences in prices of certain articles, 
they go on to say : 

“ We attach considerable importance to this aspect g.{ the case, because the general 
user of steel has no organization by which, when Continental steel is certified to be 
of British standard, the value of the certificate can be checked. If, therefore, he 
wishes to use British Standard Steel, iie must use steel of either Indian or British 
manufacture. Ordinary Continental steel imported into India is less reliable in quality, 
accuracy of rolling, and strength, than British Standard steel, and ‘is for this reason 
unsuitable for use in the construction of large buildings, bridges, and other works, in 
which any defect may seriously endanger public safety. Any measure, therefore, cal- 
culated to discourage the use of British Standard steel, save in so far as this is 
essential for the protection of the Indian Industry, is clearly undesirable.” 

I did not know that it was part of the duty of the Indian Tariff Board 
to advise people in regard to engineering matters. I did not know that 
they were empowered by the terms of their reference to express an opinion 
such as they have expressed here on the comparative qualities of British 
and Continental steel. I do not know whether Continental manufac- 
turers will agree to the proposition which tlu^ Indian Tariff Board have 
BO positively laid down, that the ordinary (Continental steel imported 
into India is less reliable in quality, accuracy of rolling and strengt-h 
than British Standard steel, that it is for that reason unsuitable for 
use in the construction of large buildims, bridges and other works, and 
that to such an extent that its use in such buildings, etc., may endanger 
public safety. The Board then go on to say : 

“A system of uniform duties would involve an increase in the cost of rolling stock, 
railway bridges, and otho” constructional work. Irrigation and water supply schemes 
would be more costly, and industrial development would be affected, since factory 
construction would be more expensive. Municipal corporations, in particular, under- 
take many works in which the use of Standard steel is essential. As examples we 
may refer to the recent construction of a large steel water main by the Bombay CorjMsra- 
tion, and the project for the replacement of tlie Howrah Bridge.” 

They say further: 

“The supply of cheap machinery is an essential condition of industrial progress, 
and for this reason the grant of protection to manufacturers of machinery to compensate 
them for the higher price of steel under a protective tariff, is likely to present serious 
difficulties. At the. same time it is obviously disadvantageous to penalize the manu- 
facture of machinery in India by the imposition of higher protective duties than are 
absolutely necessary, and to this extent a system of uniform duties would tend to 
retard industrial development in this country. Further, if Continental steel is sold 
in India at very low prices, the Indian industry may be forced in self-defence to lower 
its standards and, the quality of Indian steel might, in consequence, deteriorate.” 

I submit that all this is special pleading of a very poor kind, and 
it is not convincing. The point before the Tariff Board was — what w^ere 
the kinds of steel which were in use in India; what steps were necessary 
to protect^ the Indian steel irom the competition of the foreign steel that 
wasf'imported Into this o«mry and used by the people.. They have 
tl-avelled beyond^ that consideration, and I submit that they have 
^ene^whmg in giiring so much wmght to these ulterior considerations. 
It has not been suggested that Continental steel is so dangerous that 
its introduction into India should be discouraged by a measure such as 
has been suggested. It is not even now suggested that Continental steel 
JshonM not be. to/isnter India beeause it is so/ ummliableiv that 

' buiWings “and ' blidgee built* ndtlr ^'might-attack and give way. If it 
is so unreliable I think it should not be allowed to come Intb* 
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But nobody has said that Continentfal steel is so bad as tbl^t. It then 
comes only to this, that English steel is of a higher quality than Conti- 
nental steel, I am quite prep)ared to accept that view, but does it follow „ 
that every Indian consumer should therefore be forced, should be coerce^ . 
into, purchasing British steel or Indian steel and no other steel ? There are 
many people in India who would like to have those articles of Ei;iglish 
manufacture which are superior to articles of the same class made in 
Continental countries, but what is that man to do who cannot afford to 
pay their price? Are you going to say that no one shall wear any cloth 
except cloth of English or Indian manufacture? Are you going to say 
that no one shall own a motor car except one of English make because 
several honourable men believe that an English car is better than an 
American car? Are you going to hiy down provisions of law to encourage 
or discourage the use of certain classes of articles by private individuals 
in the manner in which it is proposed to do it in the case of steel? One 
should have thought that this was unthinkable, and yet we have 
such provisions embodied in the Bill before us! The Tariff Board have 
clearly gone wrong in this matter and the Government have erred in 
following them. 

I submit that the simple question before the House is, what is the 
measure of proU.*ction that Indian steel needs to-day. I agree with the 
Hono\irabIe Member in cliarge of the Bill that it is desirable to cemtinue 
to give prot(‘ction to Indian steel, and I am sure the whole House will 
figre(f that such ))rotection should he given in the fairest way possible; 
but I strongly object to this principle of preference to the United Kingdom 
manufactures being introduced as it lias been introduced in the Bill before 
us. If tlu‘ question of pr(‘ference to United Kingdom manufactures has 
to be taken up, let it !)(.* taken up as a matter to be discussed and con- 
sidered by for thiui all the considerations which can affect the 

question can be taken into account. P>iU here, the whole question is, 
what is iht? best way of giving legitimate protection to Indian steel? 
And I submit the best way should be found out without committing the 
House to tin* far-reaching principle of giving a preferential treatment to 
the manufacturers of the United Kingdom over Continental manufacturers. 
It has been said that the Tariff Board have examined all other alternative 
proposals and have rejected them. True. But when this Bill is before 
the House, the House owes it to itself and to the people to carefully 
examine the opinion of the Board before it forms its own opinion as to 
w^hether it should or should not accept the principle of preferential treat- 
ment to the manufactures of the United Kingdom. Having given the 
matter my best consideration I submit that the House should make it 
clear that it is not prepared to accept this principle, and iT it is not 
prepared to accept this principle, the Select (Committee should be asked 
to suggest such other measures as may be adopted to give the necessary 
protection to Indian steel, eliminating this principle of preference to the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom. It is not for me to suggest here 
what would be the best course to follow. We have got very capable men 
on the Sdect Committee, and I have no doubt that they will be able to 
help the House with other acceptable proposals. I also suggest that if 
they consider it advisable, the Select Committee might invite members 
of the Taiiff ‘Board to discuss the matter with them and ask them .k) 
express their opinion with regard to the other proposals which may be 
brought forward beloi^e the Select Committee.. I do not loopw that the 
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proposal for uniform duties supplemented, where necessary, by a system 
of bounties, is entirely condcmnable. I Imow of the strong opinion that 
has been expressed against a system of bounties, but we must adopt a 
system which will appeal to the people. What will the people of India 
say when you publish a Bill like this where you Jay down that if an 
article is of British manufacture it is to pay a certain amount of duty, 
and that if it is an article of Continental manufacture, it has to pay a 
much higher rat^ of duty. Throughout the country you will make 
Indians think that you are forcing the Indian consumer to pay a higher 
price for Continental steel to encourage the use of British steel. If 
Continental steel can come into India at a cheaper cost than British steel, 
it is our duty to let it come in, except in so far as it competes with 
Indian steel which is manufactured at the Tata Iron and Steel Works. 
The English manufacturer knows what he has to cater for. If he finds 
that Continental steel is cutting him out in India, I am sure he has sense 
and strength enough to adjust his position. I am sure he is not going 
to be defeated easily by the Continental manufacturer. It is not part of 
the business of this Legislature to help the English manufacturer by 
preferential duties to enable him to sell his products cheaper here than 
the Continental manufacturer is able to do. I therefore submit that the 
question should be fully examined and some means should be devised by 
which, Vithout giving preferential treatment to English manufactures, 
protection can be given to the Tata Iron and Steel Works to the extent 
needed. Speaking personally, I may say that, if no means can be devised 
for giving this protection at present, the matter should be postponed for 
some time. The fear that has been expressed by the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Bill that if we do not pass the Bill by the 31st March, 
veiy serious consequences are likely to follow, should not frighten us into 
a htisty acceptance of the proposals contained in the Bill. The proposals 
are of a very wide character, they are of a far-reaching character. To-day 
we are asked to give preference to manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
in the matter of steel. I do not know whether to-morrow we shall not 
be asked to give preference to the manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
in regard to some other article. I therefore submit that the House should 
express its opinion clearly on this question and should ask the Select 
Committee to consider what other methods may be adopted to achieve 
the object which we all have in view, namely, to give that protection to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company w'hich it may need without showing 
this preference to the steel manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I merely rise to a point of information. It is not for 
me to criticise the very able speech of the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Bill nor the Eeport of the Tariff Board. I simply want to know 
w'hat we shall be affirming if we accede to the present motion. What is 
the principle of this Bill? Now under ordinary circumstances the princi- 
ple is to be adduced from the Preamble. If we look at the Preamble 
it is confined to the very’ laudable object of continuing the policy o£ 
criminating protection of industries in British India. But when one ygoas 
to clause 2 of the Bill one finds that the real object seems to be protec- 
tion of articles of British . manufacture which may be imported into 
India. Now all I want to know is whether it will be open to the 
Committee in considering the Bill to eliminate those words npt ol 
British manufacture or whether we shall be taken to have approved d! 
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;the principle of Imperial preference or British manufacture preference, 
whatever jou may call it, by* merely voting in support of the motion. If 
it is the former, of course my Honourable friend’s answer will deterpaine 
my vote on the point. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Might I answer at once, Sir. 
Perhaps I did not make myself clear in my speech. I am not asking 
the House to-day to commit itself to anything more than the principle 
that further protection is necessary for the steel industry. I do not ask 
it for the moment to commit itself to the principle of discriminating in 
favour of British manufactures. ^ 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I also wish to associate myself with the view just expressed by my 
Honourable fri(?.nd Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that the House must 
set its imc against the introduction of the thin end of the wedge — ^namely, 
preference to he given to g(x>ds of British manufacture. The policy of 
protection, if it is to he continued as I suppose it must be continued, 
must necessarily be one of protection independent of the question of the 
source from which the competition oomes into India. 

I find the Tariff Board does suggest several other methods of dealing 
with this matter. Tliere ^vre six methods they have been examining and 
out of these six methods I find tw^o methods certainly can be suggested 
as alternative methods. The first method they suggest is the imposition 
of diSerent duties according to the quality of the steel imported, as to 
which they do raise certain objections but I think the objections do not 
appear to be quite as valid as they wish to make out. Then the fifth 
method they suggest seems to me to be quite as easy as any method that 
can be devised, namely, the imposition of a uniform duty on steel im- 
ported from any source based upon the difference between a fair selling 
price and the weighted average prices for foreign steel. That would 
obviate any necessity for differential duties. I find that with regard to 
this method they observe in paragraph 100 of their Beport : 

“ The weighted average .system of duties has the advantage of simplicity in adminis- 
tration. With a single scale of duties for steel from all sources enquiries as to the 
country of export or of manufacture become unnece.ssary and delay in the Customs 
Department is reduced to a minimum. On the other hand it must be recognised that 
an estimate of the Steel Company’s probable sales of standard and non-standard material 
during a period of seven years, is not a very secure foundation on which to build a 
hystem of duties.” 

Many of the other objections to this fifth method which they have 
examined seem to me to he hypothetical. Whether they are right or 
wrong Is not the question. I think it is a question of policy for the 
Indian Legislature to set its face definitively against any system of 
Imperial preference. Protection we must have for our own indigenous 
steel industry ; but that protection must be so devised as not to introduce 
any kind of preference as between one set of articles imported from Qreat 
Britain pnd another set of artides imported from the Continent. It h 
quite obvious that the system of protection can be easily evaded if this 
system of prelerenoe is to he. introduced. I have nothing to say upon the 
other matters, except that though I may congratulate along with the 
Upnourahle Mpmher in charge of the Bill the Twifl Board on their 
admirable ^port, my admiration is discounted by the fact that they 
thlidc that tliii preference raises only a political motive and therefore for 
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the purpose of giving protection to this steel industry they must introduce, 
this system. This shows the disadvantage of having a Tariff Board o£ 
this description. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Eunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan, 
liuralj : Mr. President, the principle underlying this Bill is the result of 
the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission; and whatever might have 
been the differences of opinion regarding it three years ago, considering 
that it has been in operation beneticially for the last three years, I hope 
no one in any quarter of the House will be disposed either to 6onte8t the 
principle of protection or the need for the continuance of protection to the 
steel mdustr}\ But while accepting the principle that underlies the Bill 
it is necessary to see in what maimer the Bill seeks to enforce it. Now, the- 
apprehension has already teen given expression to that the phraseology 
of the Bill leaves it doubtful whether the system of differential duties 
has been adopted in the Bill has been adopted on economic or on. 
political grounds. Government, I am aware, can say that the system 
of differential duties proposed in the Bill is not the same thing as a system, 
of preferential tariffs, inasmuch as this system will not. by increasing the 
competition of British standard steel wkii a similar description of Indian* 
steel, be injurious to the interests of the consumer, or, by raising the 
general tariff, prove detrimental to' the interests of the consumer. But 
it must be admitted that the language of the Bill is such as to make one 
suspect that things might in future be repilated not in accordance with- 
the principle of quality but in accordance with the place of manufacture. 

In the second place, Sir, the Tariff Board have argutal that it is 
necessary to vary the duties only in the case of Continental steel as one 
may be practically certain that the prices of British steel and articles 
manufactured from British steel will remain pretty constant. But in so 
far as Continental steel enters into the manufactm’e of British articles 
one may ask whether it will not be necessary, should the prices of Con- 
tinental steel fall, to increase the protection granted to Indian steel as. 
against British-made steel. Again, the 'J'ariff Board themselves recognise 
that the difference between the duties imposed upon British and Continental’ 
steel may lead manufacturers of Continental steel to ship their material 
in the first instance to an English port and have it reshipped from there 
to an Indian port, and in order to prevent this they suggest certain re- 
medies. Now, I do not know whether those remedies will prove effective 
or not; but it is possible that they may not. In these two cases, then, 
there is a possibility that we may have to raise the duty even on British 
steel, I would ask the Honourable Member for Commerce to tell us 
what are the reasons that lead him, in view of these things, to fix the 
duty on British steel for the period of seven years to which this Act will 
apply. Another thing to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
House is the fact that section 5 of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of' 
1924 finds no place in the Bill before us. Now, that section dealt with fbe 
conditions which should be imposed on any company, firm or other person 
not already engaged at the commencement of this Act in* the business of 
manufacturing any one or other of certain articles (steel fails, fish plates ' 
or wagons) before it should be entitled to receive any bounty. Now, it 
may be said that as the system of bounties has been condemned aa 
no bounties will be gratnted in aocorcJaace with this Bill, there w6s no' 
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reason for the insertion of this provision in the new Bill.. 1 know, Sir, 
that the Report of the External Capital Committee recommended by a 
majority that the imposition of the restrictions contained in section 5 
of the Act of 1924 would be practicable only in case bounties were granted, 
and should not be enforced in case a new firm came into existence by 
simply taking advantage of the general protective duty. 1 have read the 
Report of that Committee, but wrhatever force there might be in the 
objections of that Committee, it is clear that in the case of both existing 
and new firms, it is possible for Government to insist that the firms in 
question shall give facilities for the J^echnical training of Indians in the 
manufacturing processes involved in the business. That certainly would 
not involve any interference with the conduct or management of the- 
business in any way. .In the second place, Sir, it is possible that new 
firms may come into existence or existing firms may begin to manufac- 
ture the articles mentioned in section 5. We have it from the Tariff 
Board that two companies have prepared })lans frrr the manufacture of 
steed in this country. Now. one of them is a concern that existed before 
the Act of 1924 was passed, and I understand that neither of them was 
engaged in the manufacture of the articles mentioned in section 5 when' 
the Act of 1924 was brought .into force. Tf this is so, tlum in the case' 
of these Companies, we could enforce at least some of the provisions of ' 
section 5. At the time wdien ihe pmsent Act was under discussion in 
1924, it was known that these companies were contemplating the manu- 
facture of steel in this countr}^ and if with this knowledge the Honourable 
Member for Commerce accepted this section, I presume that he accepted' 
it because ho thought that it could be applied to them. From this point 
of view. Sir, I am unable wholly to condemn the method of imposing 
bounties. Bounties will certainly be, financially speaking, costly and the 
burden may by no rnean.s be a small one. In future we have to take 
into account the fact that this Act will last not for 3 years but for 7 
years and that the quantity of steel that will be manufactured in India 
wi\] increase substantially in fui-ure, but it may be wwth while to retain 
the system of bounties to a certain extent and incur additional cost in 
order to have the advantages contemplated by section 5 of the Steel' 
(Protection) Act of 1924. 

There are one or two other things. Sir, that I would just like to draw 
attention to before I sit down. The Tariff Board mentioned that the duty 
they have recommended on steel rails w’ould be the proper duty only 
in case all the rails manufactured by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
were bought by the railway companies. I hope Government have arranged’, 
with the railway companies for the purchase of the entire output of rails 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. B. Dad: Will they ever do that? 

Pandit Sriday Nath Eunxrfi: I should like to know from the Honourable 
the Member for Commerce whether railw^ay companies have been asked to; 
purchase all the rails manufactured by t£e Tata Irop and Steel Company. 

Sir W^ter W^uam: They have offered to do that. 

Tha BonouraUh Sir Oharfoai^ss: I just pointed out that I had already 
told the Houae that the Railway Board bad made an offer of tWs kind to' 
the Tata Iron and Steel CoMpany and that the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany for the moment w^re' undble to accept it. 
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Pandit Eriday *Nath Eunzru : I am afraid I could not hear the Honour- 
able Member when he said that in introducing tbe Bill. 

The last thing that I wish to say is in connection with the Indianisation 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. The Tariff Board point out that the 
number of covenanted employees has been reduced from 229 in September, 
1924, to 161 at the present time. Now, this is certainly a reduction of 
about 68. But iy;; appears from the Report that about 115 men were em- 
ployed after the Act was passed in May or June 1924. That being so, at 
^the time the Act was being considered, there were 114 men employed. 
Their number has since been reduced by 17. In the year 1921-22 there 
were only about 73 covenanted employes. That means that in 2 years 
the nmnber increased to 114 and since then it has come dowm by 17. It 
is not possible, Sir, to acquire technical knowledge and experience in a day. 
^ p But even so the rate of Indianisation adopted does not seem to 
me to be altogether satisfactory and I hope that the Tata Iron 
■and Steel Company will take this matter into their further consideration. 

Before I sit down I should like to say that while I liave criticised the 
"Tata Iron and Steel Company on this score I should not be understood 
because of that to imderratc the national value of the efforts put forth by 
that Company to manufacture steel in this country. W^e recognise that 
•the Company is engaged in national work and we are therefore willing to 
give it all the support that we can. But in order that it should be 
thoroughly national its efforts should be to place its management in the 
hands as far as possible of men trained in the country, and I trust that 
^ihis point will be borne increasingly in mind by the Company in future. 

Mr. T. Frakasam: Sir, the principle underlying this Bill is stated in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons to be one of “ discriminating protection 
of industries in British India Again it is said that so far as this parti- 
cuhir protection is concerned it would be extended only for a period of seven 
years. The H«aourable Member has embodied the policy of discriminat- 
ing protection in the Bill and in asking the House to accept it he was good 
enough to say that the House should accept it having regard to the position 
of India in the British Empire. The position of India in the British Em- 
pire is known to all of us. The position of India in the British Empire after 
six long years of struggle is known to every one. We have been told, 
notwithstanding the demands made for self-government, notwithstanding 
'the sacrifice made by the country" during the last six years, that India 
-could not thiiik of coercing the British Parliament. Well, we are here in 
this House and if we are to maintain our self-respect are we to pass this 
Bill accepting this as the principle? And on what principle, on what 
ground should there be any descrimination in favour of British steel 
or iron? How are they entitled, when we have not been able to persuade 
our British friends to agree with us even on small matters — even on a 
very simple matter of enforcing the attendance of a Member, who had been 
elected to this Assembly, who had been served with a summons from His 
Excellency the Governor General to attend this House but prevented^ 
when we have not been able to enlist the support or the sympathy of 
Hhat section of this House. We have not been able to enlist their sympathy 
on questions on which there could be no difference of opinion, with regard 
*to the protection 61 our elementary rights of person and property. On 
what ground Siould the British have the right to ask us to ^opt as a 
'principle of this Bill that there should be discriminating pnoteetion so few 
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AS British steel or iron is concerned. I should certainly say that we are 
anxious to be on equal tenns and to deal on equal terms with the British 
when they deal with us fairly and justly. We shall certainly be ready to 
do it then, but not until then. I w’ould implore the members of the 
Select Committee particularly and every one of the Members of the 
House, when we deal with the clauses of this Bill, to consider very 
carefully and decide in such a manner that India’s interests, not only in 
regard to Tata’s but with regard to the steel industry generally, are 
sufficiently protected. Are we to be taken in this matter of protection also 
step by step just as they are j)roposiffg to take us in regard to self-govern- 
ment. Therefore I say. Sir, on the first point, they are not entitled to 
claim it. Secondly — only seven years protection. Why? Because cal- 
culations will be made by expert^s as regards rates and sales and prices 
and all that. But are we not entitled to say hero in this House and on 
this Bill that there should be protection for this particular industry, not 
for seven years only but until the need for protection ceases to exist. We 
all know the sufferings of this Tata Company since the starting of that 
great institution in India; how they have suffered I knew. And I also knew 
it from the late R. D. Tata himself, how he had secured some protection 
from Great Britain herself at an early stage. But it is a different matter 
now. This is a piece of legislation with a seven years^ limitation, which 
is not necessary. Leave it unlimited. Are we to be fed with a spoon in 
regard to every little thing. Self-government we arc not entitled to, and 
even protection for a small matter is to be doled out to us for a few years 
first, then another year and some more later. My friend here corrects me 
that that is only with regard to the rates. Well, rates mean protection as 
I understand it. T do not want to enter into small technical differences, 
but how is this seven years calculated? I have tried to understand a bit 
of these calculations so that I may be able to deal with that aspect also to 
some extent. When I say these things there is no desire on my part that 
any special protection to bo given to this particular company should not be 
given ; but if we have to legislate we have to do our duty in the best pos- 
sible manner, and I would therefore request this House and the members 
of the Select Committee not to allow this Bill to pass with this basic duty 
aa basic principle as it is stated here. It is stated here in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons as follows: 

“Such articles, if of British manufacture, will be subject to a lower rate of duty’* 
— which the Board call the basic duty — 

"‘ and if not of British manufacture, to a higher rate of duty. It is the difference 
between these two rates which constitutes what the Board call the additional duty. 
Power is taken in danse ? of the Bill to increase or reduce the duties on articles not 
of British manufacture, subject to the proviso that the duties on such articles shall 
not be less than the duties on similar articles of British manufacture.” 

It is ridiculous to put it in the Bill in that particular form and to ask this 
House to pass it into law. I therefore request you, Sir, not to d^ it. 

Sir PttBdiatamdas Thakordas. (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I shall begin on this occasion, as I did on the previous 
occasion when the question of steel protection was under consideration, 
hy divulging my interest in steel protection as far as it affects the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. I am a Director of that Company and as 
such still hold shares as I held in 1924- I do not rise to-day. Sir, 
to gi've on behalf ,ot the Company any explanation or any reply to the 
various points which have been urged in the course of the debate. My first 
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purpose for which I rise to-day is to tender, in my capacity as a Director . 
of the Tata Iron and Steel lioard, my congratulations to Government on. 
their being able to-day to present to the Assembly a scheme for continu* 
ing the protection and on their being able to say to the public that the 
scheme which was started in 1924 has not been as bad a failure as it. 
was apprehended at that time in some quarters- There is no doubt 
that in 1924, and for a year or two thereafter, the steel industry to which 
protection was afforded had to pass through some very trying tinKiS. The 
Honourable Member in charge, Sir, referred to various quarters in which 
credit for the present condition of the Steel Company is due, and I am 
sure that he will allow me to add to that by naming the late Mr. E- D* 
Tata, who stood the largest amount of brunt of those very dark days for 
the steel industry. 1 wish to add my tribute, Sir, to the many thati 
have been offered to the Honourable Member in charge on the very lucid 
statement that he has made to-day. But such lucid statements from 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes have been the rule, and if hu did any- 
thing loss, we should have been greatly disappointed. 1 only hope that 
when seven years later (should the Select Committee pass the Bill put 
before us), when the Member in charge of the Commerce Department 
brings before the Assembly a motion that protection to the stec^l industry 
be discontinued because the steel industry had established itself indepen- 
dently, 1 hope, Sir, that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, if he is not 
them in the Crovernment of India, may be present in the gallery here ; and 
I am sure that he will bo the proudest ex-official of the Government of 
India, for having ensured for India, during his term of office, this import- 
ant basic industry and given it under certain circumstances of great strain 
to himself. So much for the personal part in connection with the Bill. I hit 
I (umnot pass on to the next point without adding just a word abmit the 
Tariff Board, and especially the Chainnan of the Tariff Board, Mr. 
Ginwala. I am sure that Members of this House will admit that the 
Eeport that is under the consideration of this House is on the same lines 
as the various other Reports of the Tariff Board — marked by gr(?at 
thoroughness, great clarity of treatment and especially by a complete view 
of the subject under examination from every possible aspect. Mj 
Honourable friend from IVfadras criticized the Report by saying that the 
Committee had overlooked the political aspect contained in one of the 
recommendations. There perhaps may be no difference of opinion that 
it has been overlooked. But, Sir, the Tariff Board have not been un- 
conscious of it; in fact in paragraph 105 thfe Tariff Board themselves make- 
it clear that they are aware that there is strong feeling against any 
preference either to the United Kingdom or any part of the Empire, but 
they say that they propose to look at the question from the point of view, 
pure and simple, of the economic aspect. It is true, Sir,*^ that in this 
particular case if the Tariff Board had tried to take cognisance of the 
political aspect of the question it would have suited us on this side of 
the House. But it may be, Sir, that another Tariff Board might have 
liked to take a view of the political aspect of the question whi6h might 
not have suited us ; and after all does this House wish that a Board or 
a committee appointed for the express purpose of a scientific enquiry into 
a question should also take cognisance of the political aspect of things? 
(Sir waiter Willson': I should have thought that we wished 

t6 reserve that to this ®ou6e. Thet is one matter which the ^bvenJF^ 
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JH43nt of India at the very best could only be entrusted with for the 
purpose of putting forward their proposals. 1 am afraid this House 
would be very jealous of any Committee or any Department of the Gov- 
ernment, barring the G-overmnent of India as a whole, t&king any view 
on the political aspect of things. 1 hope that I have succeeded in mak- 
ing it clear to my friend Mr. Brinivasf^ Iyengar that the Tariff Board do not 
deserve any censui*e for having overlooked the political aspect of the ques- 
tion. It is for the House to do it and I hope the House will rise to the 
occasion and do what is right, fair j^nd just in the best interests of India- 
With these remarks, Sir, I hope the House will endorse their 
tribute of great appreciation of the splendid Keport that the 
Tariff Board have given us, so full, so complete and con- 
fined to the economic aspect of the question only. Eegarding 
the preference part which is contained in the Tariff Board's Keport, my 
own constituency, the Indian Merchants' Chamber have submitted to 
Government the opinion of the Committee in very unmistakable w’ords 
and terms. The telegram which 1 had the honour of forwarding to Sir 
‘Cliarl(?s Innes last Sunday afternoon said that the Committee of the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber did not approve of what they termed the 
bimkdoor way of pref('renec. 1 am very glad that Sir Charles Innes in 
the course of his opening statement made it clear that the approval of 
the motion before the House, namely, reference to Select Committee, 
only involvixl acceptance of the principle that further protection was 
necessary for the steel industry’ and nothing further- The other question, 
Sir, is left open to bo considered in the Select Committee and I do not 
wish to anticipate any of the various eroiinds which I am sure the Sodect 
Committee w’ould take into the fullest consideration before they submit 
iheir report to the House. {Accidentally and to my great relief I find, 
Sir, that 1 am disabled from acting on the Select Committee. I am not 
at all sorry for it. I w'ish the Select Committee the joy of the task that 
there is before them. The names that we have heard embolden me to 
hope that the Select Committee will give a report w’hich will meet the 
case without sacrificing any of the various view^s and standpoints which 
have been put before the House, especially by my friend Mr. Praknsam 
and Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya. 1 feel that I need not elaborate 
upon the reason w'hy the Tata Iron and Steel Company are not able to 
complete or accept the offer of the rail contract which the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has referred- As he himself knows, there are 
various sound reasons w*hy the Tata Iron and Steel Company cannot 
accept the offer with any alacrity but I do not think details about these 
transactions need be discussed on the floor of the House- 

But I cannot conclude, Sir, without referring to a very remarkable 
part of the condition of the motion that is before the House. The motion, 
Sir, says that the Select Committee should submit their report by the 1st 
of February. Sir Charles Innes has told us that it is very necessary that 
this Bill should be passed, presumably by both Houses, before the 81st 
of March- I congratulate Sir Charles Innes on the great foresight with 
which he undertakes things* in ^ very good time, Sir. That is in smart 
contract to what Sir Basil Biackett told us^ yesterday; he was^ ffoing to 
-do. But th^e also, Sir, I something which I am afraid does not indi- 
cate to US' that Ahe two ifuestions; the question ol' ratio and 

'pKirteOtiem/ are bowi^ treated- with ' erefa-hiand^ jnstioe. This Bill 
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before the House, Sir, accepts the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
which are based on the Is. 6d. ratio. If these proposals are accepted, 
I am sure that the Honourable Sir Charles Inues with his usual energy^ 
as soon as the Select Committee's Beport is in, will worry the Home 
Member to give him an early date and will get the Bill before the House; 
and if the Bill be carried, in view of the strong Select Committee which 
is being appointed, I am afraid that there is a very serious risk of the 
House being told later of the ratio of Is. Gd. being approved by it in 
this 13iiL The whole of this scheme of steel protection is ba^d on 
Is. Gd. If Is- 4d. is approved it would mean too much protection for 
the steel industry. Indeed, Sir, and may I ask, not the Honourable Com* 
merce Member, nor the Home Member separately, but the Government, 
of India as they are represented here on the Benches opposite, whether 
this is the ri^ht way of getting a question settled which will affect every 
measure which will come before this House this Session- Why not get 
the ratio settled first and then get your Steel (Protection) Bill- If the 
Ifi. 4d- ratio is passed by the House— and I will assume for a moment it 
does — the Honourable the Commerce Member will have to come back for 
an amendment of this Bill. Will the protection under the Is. 4d. ratio be 
the same as the Is- 6d- ratio? In a certain paragraph of the Eeport 
the Tariff Board themselves say that all the calculations are based on 
Is. 6d. 1 would like the Honourable Commerce Member to tell us what 
the protection will need to be if the ratio happens to be Is- 4d- Very 
little indeed, at any rate not such as will tax the consumer so heavily. 

I therefore feel that before this protection Bill can be considered by this 
(House or can be disposed of by the Select Committee, the question of the 
ratio must be settled, and the question of the ratio must be brought up 
before the House for their serious consideration- Whether the Select 
Committee after what I have submitted will agree to go ahead with this 
question of the various duties without getting a clear idea of what the 
ratio is going to be, it is for them to decide- , I think it my duty, Sir, 
at least to point out that there appears to me to be what I may call— 
it is a very appropriate word and it should not be understood to convey 
any reflection — a trap, and I do not think this House should fall into 
that trap. I hope things wdll be taken in the sequence in which they 
should be taken in matters fiscal and financial. The ratio must be settled 
first and everything else must follow that- I have pleasure in support- 
ing the motion before the House- 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, at this 
stage I rise just to make one observation because it seems to me that 
the distinction that has been attempted to be- drawn between political and 
economic issues is simply gratuitous. In these days of silver bullets 
there is absolutely no distinction between political and economic issues, 
and if there is any at any time it is very faint. Political issues involve 
economic issues and economic issues involve political issues. The ques- 
tion of the exchange ratio as well as the question of the protection of the 
steel industry have both political and economic aspects, and it is very diffi- 
cult to separate them. As T understood from the speech of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill, the basic principle of this BiH is to 
continue protection to the steel industry which was adopted in 1924 . The 
other question involved in this Bill is whether that protecticai can be miuie 
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effective without the differentiation which the Tariff Board has tried to. 
make between Continental and British steel. It will be for the Select 
Committee to see whether that protection can be made elficacious without 
that differentiation and if not, whether they will prefer to make that 
differentiation or to reject the Bill as it is. That is a question for the 
Select Committee to consider and to report on to this House. I under- 
stand these two issues are both political as well as economic and therefore 
there is no use making any clear distinction between the two: The two 
things are interdependent the politicjal and the economic issues; the 
basic principle of protection is accepted. The other question of differentia- 
tion will come before this House for discussion after the Bill has been 
reported upon by the Select Committee. The House will then decide 
whether protection can be given without differentiation or whether the Bill 
should be dropped altogether. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I did not see any intention on the part of other 
Members to rise so I thought I had better do so myself in case T was shut 
out, as I was on a previous occasion. But if I might, I would suggest 
to you that as it is nearly half past one, it might be for the convenience 
of every one if we take it after Lunch? As you will, I am quite ready to* 
proceed. 

Mr. President: The House stands adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly rc-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock,. 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume consideration of the motion 
of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes. 

Sir Walter Willson : Sir, at the outset I need da no more than remind 
the House, as it is well aware, that I have already declared my personal 
interest in the I^ata Iron and Steel Works on a previous occasion. I desire 
to join in the congratulations wdiich have been passed and paid to the 
Tariff Board for their wonderful Report. Whether one agrees with it in 
whole, in part or not at all, it will I am sure be readily admitted that they 
have shown the greatest consideration to the tax-payer and to the Company, 
and they are convinced that the protection they recommend is the mini- 
mum that will prove effective. Their finding should do a great deal to 
allay the fears of those who thought that the introduction of any protective 
system in India at all meant despatching India, the steel and iron and 
other industries, on the downward path to ruin. 

But there are one or tw'o points in the Report on which I wish to offer- 
a few observations. It says on page 19 that the coke ovens cannot at 
present turn out sufficient coke for the manufacture of pig-iron and it is 
thought necessary to .provide additional coke ovens. I think that is hardly 
fair. So far as it goes, my experience is that any concern which tries to 
be directly self-supporting from start to finish is in great danger of having 
the overlapping of certain parts of its plant, and constant adjustments are 
always necessary. The point I wish to make here is, that a concern 
which receives so mueK protection and help from the public and from the 
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ta^-payer in the shape of these protective duties, which cause an increase 
in the, price of steel which reacts upon the producers of cpal and coke, 

. should not grudge a modicum of profit to those whose business it is to 
jeproduce both coke and coal and try to seize the last oimce of it for them- 
selves. It is the case that all coal companies raise slack, that they have 
^to dispose of that slack and many of them turn it into coke themselves at 
the point where it is raised and at a price which compares favourably with 
any price at which the Tata Iron and Steel Company can make it, after 
first carrying the slack to Jamshedpur. That argument is strengthened by 
the fact that it is admitted that the Tata Iron and Steel Company employ 
. some 70 per cent, more men in the manufacture of their coke and pig-iron 
at Jamshedpur than the Indian Iron and Steel Company do, vide page 25 
of the Tariff Board’s Report. 

Sir Charles Tunes pointed out this morning, in one of those masterly 
. speeches we are so used to from him, that w e have paid by our grant of 
bounties 209 lakhs to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. I wish to do no 
more than remind the House, what 1 want them always to have prominent- 
ly in mind — that Tatas themselves paid out in dividends between the years 
1919 and 1922 Rs. 156J lakhs, so that what has happened is that we havti 
restored to the Company money which in my view their directors ouj^ht 
not to have paid out. They should have husbanded their resources, in 
w'hich case the demand for protection would have been less w’hen it came 
to us than it reailv was. At the same time, we wore aware of that at the 
time, and we voted the protection in order to save the Company, wdiich we 
have done; and it is a source of satisfaction to us to find that it has been 
successful and that wo liave now reached the stage of reducing the amount 
of burden to be placed on the tax-payer. 

The Oovemnient attitude to-day varies somewJiat from that of the past 
in so far as they have now found themselves able to accept the I’ariff 
Board's finding en bloc, whereas on the previous occasions they brought 
before us a Bill somewhat modifying those proposals. 

The only principle of this Bill is the continuing of protection for a 
definite period of seven years, and if wo accept the principle of protection 
at all w’e must not quarrel with the seven years nor dispute that the pro- 
tection rpust be effective. The Tariff Board also point out that this protec- 
tion should be sufficient to encourage other Companies to start and develop, 
and I am sure we all hope that they will do so, since there is no better in- 
centive towards efficient production than competition. I^ is very grati- 
fying to see that the returns of the Company are steadily improving. Com- 
petition, however, will do more than , griffs to bring those matters to a 
high state of perfection. 

I notice that no protection has so far been provided for the railway 
wagour industryy which at the moment is now open to this handicap. The 
actual im.port . duty on the steel from which wagons are made or would be 
made is 17 per cent., whereas the manufactured wagon itself can npw be 
; imported at the duty of 10 per cent. ; ^‘That is, therefore, a matter which 
. ^eome before us later to deal with. At, the present moment, 

AC^.^urse, wagons.*^ in, receipt oi some bounty, and I undei^tand tfcat 
are still a: few impees. ^ the to csOntihue navinir 

^ those bounties a little longer. ^ 
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I do not wish to repeat the argurnents that I made in the past about 
achieving these protective results by payments on the bounty system, 
only because that question has been fully gone into by the House and wo 
have had to deal with it in other ways. But the Goverrimont in referring 
this particular qiKistion to the Tariff Board spiked any guns that the Tariff 
l^oard might have wanted to bring to play upon it by putting the respon- 
sibility upon them to suggest where the money should eornc from! 1 
must also reservtj for another occasion some remarks which I fe(‘l would be 
deserved in regard to the Tata Company’s method of treating their share- 
holders. It has been said on behalf of the Company that the ])roposals 
which th(\v recently made were due to the indication givcin to thc'rn by 
Government, that some drastic reduction or change of tlu'ir capital should 
be necessary. The f)oint which I hope I will have another rx'casion to 
deal with will he the unfairness of differentiating in favour of the ordinary 
and deferred shareholders at the expense of the second preference, sharo^ 
holders only. 

I next turn to the question which has been raised in this House, that 
these differentiating duties now proposed ?irc in the nature of 
Imperial preference. Sir, paragraph 93 and the following para- 
graphs of the Tariff Board Report place one, I think, in a very 
strong position to defend these projiosals on the purely economic grounds 
as staled. I’hc Tariff Board make it perfectly plain that the Tata Bteel 
Company produces “Standard steel”. Now, it has been said and accepted 
BO oflen .in Ibis House that if you are going to have protection at all you 
must make it effective, so I ask what would be the \ise of imposing a rate of 
duty which would sound all right on paper but would not provide your 
steel company with a market? Paragraph 03 says: 

“that the Tata Steel Company produces British Standard specification, but the 
market for this class of steel is not sufficiently wide to absorb the whole of the 
Company s production." 

What, therefore, would be the use of a merely paper rate ef protection 
if it does not provide a market? Paragraph 95 makes it plain that, without 
fi distinction in these duties, w^c should have to have the maximum rate of 
Tis. 30 per ton as the import duty instead of lls. 19 per ton which the 
Tariff Board have found will be sufficient as a basic rate. It irn%ans simply 
lhat the price of Tata steel would be raised to the counirv and thal- (‘very 
consumer would liave to pay Rs. 30 per ton, Rs. 11 more than the Rs. 19 
whicJi the Tariff Board find will be quite sufficient, except when it is neces- 
sary to reserve some portion of the Continental market for Tatas. The Hon- 
ourable Sir Charles Tnnes made that point as plain as he could. It only 
requires a little emphasis. .Dismiss from your mind that it is a question of 
“British” steel, and take it only that it is a question of “Standard Bic*cl” 
versuft Non-standard Steel”. I do not think that it could be put in any 
simpler language than that. And the final reason for their finding seems 
to me to bo very definite in paragraph 101 : 

“ Nor can we overlook the fact that the Steel industry is a ba.sic industry and any 
unnecessary increase in the price of standard steel will raise the cost of the raw 
matenal of other Indian industries." 

.1 J®, there appears the remark, which wc all know so well, 

that the supply of cheap machinery is an essential condition of indus- 
trial progress”, yhat, Sir, to my mind, makes it very very plain that 
there is no question of Imperial preference whatever, but simply a case of 
there being six methods of dealing with the position, of which the Tariff 
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Board reject five in favour of the sixth. And havinj:^ studied their remarks 
very carefully myself, I have come to the conclusion that the sixth method 
is the best of the half dozen. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (liombay City: Muhammadan Urban): I hope it in 
not final. 

Sir Walter Willson: Those, Sir, are, I think, ihv. only remarks I wish to 
make at the prese^nt except this thai^ I am not enainonred of the 

idea that the Select Coinmittee's lieport should neciissarily be in by Ihe 
1st of February. But if wo are going to sit at all, by all m(‘ans U'i us sit 
and get on w'ith the work, and it will be for ihe House subsequently to say 
when our final conclusions should be reached. 

♦Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, at presenf, T am not conenmod so much wilh 
the various provisions of this Bill. So far as ihe principle of this Bill 
is concerned, I have no hesitation in accepting it as it was very clearly 
and lucidly explained by the Honourable Member in charge. It is no 
use my congratulating him, but I must say ibis that when 1 listened to 
his very interesfing speecli, even a laynnm likc^ inyself was able to under- 
stand the important issues involved in this Bill ; and wlien a layman can 
be made to understand these within an hour’s speech, having regard to 
the complexity of this question, T think, if I may say so, it is a very 
great compliment to the Honourable Member. (Applause.) Sir, I have 
come to no conclusions at all and I hope that mv Honourable friend has 
not come to any final conclusion and will be open to conviction as I see 
his name appears amongst the members of the Belect Committee. There- 
fore, I will not express any opinion at all having been privileged to servo 
on the Select Committee. At the same time, 1 am sure that the opinions 
expressed from the various quarters of the House will be of very great 
use to ihe Select Committee, and it is just as well that the Select Com- 
mittee that you are going to appoint should bo placed in possession of 
the views expressed from various quarters of the House. 

Sir, two difficulties have been pointed out, Onc^ is, is this an Imperial 
preference or is it merely diflerential duties wdiicli arc sought to be 
imposed on economic grounds? That is one conlrovorsy. The other con- 
troversy is the point of my friend Sir Pursliof jinidas Thakurdas. His 
point is that if the Tiatio Bill — I will describe it ns the Ratio Bill for the 
sake of br(3vitv — if the Ratio Bill which is before this House and the 
question of the ratio is decided, then it will materially affect the decision 
of this House, because in that case it may not be necessary to have the 
duties which are proposed by this Bill. In other words, the protection 
which, this Bill seeks, to give by its provisions is based on the ratio of 
Is. 6d., and, if eventually it is decided that the ratio should be U. 4d., 
it will make a considerable difference to the duties which this Bill pro- 
poses. The Select Committee I suppose must proceed with their work, 
and when they make their report it does not follow that this Bill must 
precede the other Bill. It will be entirely in the hands of the House to 
say that the further consideration of this Bill should bo postponed until 
the other one is taken up. But for that reason we should not delay 
the work of the Select Committee, and therefore I am prepared to agree 
to this motion with one suggestion which is purely one from the 

^Speech not corrected by th« Honourable Member. 
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business point of view, and that is that it will not be possible as far 
as 1 can see for the Select Committee to make their report by the 1st 
February 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to suggest any alter- 
ation in the date? 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah.: Yes, Sir. I am going to suggest that instead of 
tlu'. 1st it sliould be the Btb February, because 1 think this is an important 
m(‘-usure and the Select (k)inrnittee will not have sulhcient time. There- 
forts the anu'ndnient that 1 suggest is that instetid of the 1st it should be 
the 8th F(‘bniary. 

Mr. President: The question is that the word “ 8th ” be substituted for 
the word 1st ’h 

1’'he motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated : Labour Interests) : I am one of those 
MernhiTS who had talu'ii part in tlie debates not only on the general ques- 
tion of the policy of j)rot(iction, but on the question of protection for the 
steel indusiiry. It is not therefore necessary for me to make a very long 
speech on this siibjccd, hut I feel that it is necessary that I should with 
your indulgence r('it(^ralo very brieliy some of the points which 1 had then 
stress(‘.d in iny speeches C)n this question. 

At the outset it is necessary to state that 1 am not one of those people 
who think that it is in tlu' interests of this country to revert to the anti- 
quated i)lough or to the charka. 1 strongly believe that it is in the 
interests of this country that industries on modem lines should be develop- 
('d, hut I believe als<j that these industries should be developed on proper 
and sound lines. 1 strongly believe that when wo develop our industries 
all classes and communities in tins country should derive their benefit. 1 
also believe that the wealth produced in the industries should be more 
equitably distributed than it is to-day. Sir, 1 am not also against the 
}>rinciple of protection because I believe that there are countries in this 
world who still believe in a commercial war, and, as long as such countries 
exist, it is necessary for our camntry to take steps to protect its industries 
against those people who conduct commercial wars. But, Sir, I do not 
believe in the methods of protection which have been advocated in this 
House. I feel that the method of protecting an industry by means of a 
tariff wall is the worst method that the Government could have selected. 
In ilio first place the method of protecting an industry by means of a tariff 
wall is uncertain in its result. In the year 1924 we raised a tariff wall round 
our steel industry, hut we found very soon that that tariff wall was in- 
sulficient to protect the industry. We had therefore to resort to another 
method of protecting the industry, namely, wo had to give bounties to that 
industry. Why should we therefore prefer a method which is not certain 
of achieving the result wdiicli we have in view? Moreover, the method of 
protecting an industry by means of an import duty throws a burden upon 
those people who may not be able to bear that burden. It is true that 
the nation requires the steel industry. But, if the nation requires the steel 
industry, and if that industry requires protection, the burden of protection 
should fall upon those classes which are able to bear the biirden of that 
protection. Unfortunately, when you impose import duties, you cannot 
discriininato between the class which is able to bear the burden and the 
class which is not * able to bear it. From this point of view 
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the method of protecting an industry by means of an ipiport. duty is un- 
desirable. 1 would even prefer the rnetliod of protecting an industry i)y 
moans of bounties, because the protection so given is in the first place a 
visible protection. Unfortunately, in our country a large number of people 
are ignorant and illiterate, and when protection is given to an industry they 
do not even understand what it means. They do not understand tliat in 
giving jjrotection to the industry they are making a very large sacrifice. 
1 have seen people wlio did not realize that the protection of an industry by 
means of an import duty njt'ans the imposition of fresh taxation. 1 have 
seen people who did not realise this. Now, from this point of view {>rotec- 
iioii of industries by means of bounties is really in tin* iniere.sls of the 
eoimiry, because.' people in the (‘ountry will realize that a particular industry 
is being jirotected at the cost of the nation. Then, secondly, when you 
protect an industry by means of bounties, it is possible for you to throw the 
burden of tliat protection upon such classes as are able to bear that burden. 
If for j)roti‘ctirig an industry we require, say, 2 crores and 9 lakhs, as we 
required to protect lliis industry during the last tliree years, it is quite 
possible to raise that sum by increasing the incoiru'-tax by a very small 
proportion, and the burden of that protection will iluni fall iqion a class 
which in my judgment is quite able to bear that burden. Moreover, Sir, 
there is great equity in throwing that burden upon tliat class. We in tliis 
House. re])resent mostly tliose classes of people who jiay income-tax, and if 
we by our vote are going to impose a burden upon the country for the 
protection of an industry it is better that the burden should full upon those 
people whom this House represents. Sir, on account of these considerations 
I should liave preferred to protect the steel industry by means of bountie'S. 
Sir, in my judgment, if an industi^ is a basic industry, a key industry, and 
the nation requirc's it, it is bottt*r that that industry should be controlled by 
the nation itself and not by private owners. T therefore think that ail liasic 
and kev industries should be owned and controlled by tlm nation and should 
not be left to private enter})rise. Sir, 1 tlicrefore think that this steel 
industry whicii is considered to be a basic industry should be jirotected by 
the nation conducting that industry, owning it and keeping it under its 
control. 8ir, if you adopt this method of protecting an industry it is 
possible for the nation to protect it adequately, because, if the nation makes 
sac^rifices in order to protect this industry in a lime of depression, it is 
possible for tlu*. nation to reap the benefit and share in the profits when 
prosperity corners. Unfortunately, under the present circumstances, you 
ask the nation to make sacrifices when the industry is in a depressed condi- 
tion, but when the depression pas.ses away and the industry becomes 
prosperous the nation will not, or at Ic^ast may not, be allowt^d to share in 
ttie prosperity of that industry. Sir, it is quite possible, and I hope that 
3 pm ® boom might re-appear and the industry 

may begin to give very large dividends. But it is also possible 
that after a few years a time of depression may come, and again this House 
may be asked to rc-impose the protective duties. Now it is not right that 
any nation should make sacrifices for developing an industry without sharing 
m the profits of that industry. I therefore think that the method of national- 
izing the key industries or the basic industries is the best method of develop- 
ing industries and is also in the best interests of the country. Then, Sir, 
the method of nationalization will enable the nation to give ’ adequate pro- 
tection. After all, when you give protection to a private enterprise, there 
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will be a limit to tlie saerilice which you may ask the country to make 
in the interests of tliat industry. But if the nation owns and controls the 
industry, the nation may, in the hope of being compensated in a few years, 
make larger sacrifices than it will make if the industry is in private hands. 
1 tlierefore think, Sir, that in the case of the steel industry wo should give 
up the policy which we are following at present and should adopt the policy 
of taking this industry under the control and ownership of the whole nation. 

But, Bir, 1 fully realize that the House as constituted under the present 
circumstances may not be favourable to this proposal (Hear, hear). {A 
Voice : “Too advanced'’.) But it is quite possible for this House to 
follew the. nudhod whicli they approve of, with some modifications, and 
to tiikt'- at least sulhcient precaution to see that the country will not 
lose on the whole. It is therefore necessary that we should impose certain 
conditions upim those pt*ople who w^ant to take the benefit of the policy 
of })rotc?ction which this Ho\iS(i has enimciated. The first condition that 
1 would lay on those people who want protection at the hands of this 
House is that not only should the interests of those people who invest 
their mon(*y in tlie industry be protected, but the interests of those 
people who invest their human labour in the industry should also be 
pr()t(‘cted. (Hear, hear.) 1 tlnnk. Sir, that that condition is an absolutely 
necessary condition to be laid on those people who W'ant protection from 
this House for the industry. I hope, therefore, that this House before 
it passes this Bill will impose this condition. My colleague, the ILonour- 
able Member for Agra, bus mentioned the omission of certain conditions 
from lliis Bill. 1 know, Sir, that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
may say that wlnm you give protection by imposing duties on goods 
imported from outside, it is impossible for you to discriminate between 
those peoples wdio would obey these conditions and those people wdio 
do not. How ar(‘ you going io punisli those people who do not follow 
the eoiulitions laid down? But, Sir, if the industry w'ants protection, 
it will ht*. the duty of that industry to see that every one who gets the 
benefit of that industry will follow the conditions laid down by this 
ih>use. It is possible for us to insist that those people wdio conduct this 
industry will form themselve.s into a federation or adopt any other kind of 
amalgamation so that all the conditions laid dovvm by this House wdll bo 
followed by those people who get the benefit of this industry’. If they 
are unwilling to form a federation or if they are unwilling to fonri them- 
scilves into an organisation! which can make the members follow the condi- 
tions laid down by this Ho\ise, then certainly it is not the business of 
this House to give protection to those people who are unwilling to follow 
these conditions. I therefore think, Sir, it is quite possible for this House 
to impose certain conditions upon those people who want protection at 
the hands of this House. The first condition, as I said, will bo that 
those people who invest their human labour in this industry should be 
protected. Then, Sir, 1 would lay down another condition and it is this, 
that those people who get the benefit of this policy of protection wdll 
not misuse this protection given to them. I wdil therefore lay down a 
condition that in the case of thexso industries which are protected a limit 
to the dividends to bo given to the shareholders should be fixed. It is 
necessary that these industrie,s should not come to this House again and 
again for protection. If we restrict dividends this industry will be placed 
on a sound footing. Then by restricting dividends it is possible for the 
nation to reap the benefit of the prosperity of that industry when the 
nation had made sacrifices for that industry w-hen it was in a depressed 
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condition. 1 therefore think that before this Bill is passed this House 
should insist that in the case of this industry the dividends to be given 
to shareholders shall bo restricted according to the discretion of this 
House. Then, 8ir, 1 should also lay down a condition that the industries 
which are protected in the interests of the nation shall not be transferred 
to any foreign company or to people who have no interest in this country. 
It is quite possible that that industry which the nation had protected 
after a good deal of sacrihce may be transferred to foreigners or to foreign 
companies. It is therefore necessary that wo should lay down a condition 
that this nation is not going to make sacrifices for peo])lo outside this 
comitry. If sacrifices are to be made those sacritices ought to be made 
for the people in this country and not for ])eople wlio are outsiders. 
It is therefore necessary that we should lay down this condition very 
clearly that any industry which is to bo protected shall not be transferred 
to foreign hands. Then, Sir, 1 should also lay down a condition that 
those people who are in authority in this industry shall be Indians. I 
know, Sir, the interest this EEouse takes in the ludianisat-iou of the 
services. 1 therefore hope that this House will insist that the manage 
merit of works or undertakings whicli are helped by this House by pro- 
tection shall be Indianised at the earliest date. Sir, my colleague the 
Honourable Member for Agra mentioned this jioiut and he ])oirited out 
that in the year 1921-22 the figures given by the Tariff Board are that 
there were 74 covenanted hands on the Tata Iron and Steel Works. Now, 
this was the year* of the enquiry. The Tariff Board slated that the 
number of covenanted hands was going down. But when the enquiry 
was finished the number went up, and 1 again read in this year’s Tariff 
Board’s Keport that although the total has gone up to more than 200, the 
number is again going down. Now, this House can very well see that 
whereas in the year 1921-22 tlu‘ number of covenanted hands was 74 it 
is 161 to-day. 1 am quite sure that this House is not going to be satisfied 
with this kind of Indianisation. It is not Jndianisalion ; it is quite the 
other way. I therefore hope that when this B>ill is passed ilie TIou.se 
will insist that the industry which is to receive protection at its hands 
shall only be protected on the condition mentioned by rne. With these 
words I support this motion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur mini Champdran : Non-Muham- 
madari) : Sir, I rise to suppoi’t wholeheartedly the principle of this Bill in 
so far as it seeks to provide for the continuance of protection to the stool 
industry by means of incn'asod duties on imj)orts. But at the same time 
I must make my position quite clear by stating that I am opposed to the 
system of Imperial prefferenee wliicdi is sought to be introduced in the Beport- 
of the Tariff Board and the Bill. Beading the summary of the Beport 
I find this at page 98: 


“ Competition in certain products comes almost entirely from tbo United Kingdom, 
and m others from the United Kingdom and the Continent. We regard it as probable 
that the prices of British .steel in tlie future will be fairly stable, but the course of 
Continental prices cannot be foreseen. On economic grounds, therefore, it is advisable 
that two scales of duties he impo.sed, a basic duty fixed with reference to the price 

of British steel and an additional duty based on the margin between British and 

Continental prices, aUowance being made for the difference in quality between the 

l^asic duty will be levied ori steel coming from all countries 

while the additional dunes will be confined to non-British st€^el.“ 

Sir, in this short paragraph two statements have been made for which 
I find no justification in the body of this Report, so far aa I have read 
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it: one is tiio rcfcironce that' the price of British steel in the future will be 
fairly stable, and tlie other is that there is a difference in quality between 
the two kinds of steel of British and foreign manufacture. I am glad to 
see that the system of bounties is not sought to be introduced into this 
Ihll. 

With regard to the point sought to be made by my fi^end Mr. Joshi, 
I sliall refer him to page paragraph 18, which says: 

‘‘ 'I’he coTidition.s of eiriployna^Tit of Indiao labour at Jamshedpur are found to be 
sidisfactory, and good piogr(*ss is being made in the appointment of Indians to the 
higher technical }H).sts.*’ 

1 hope these two points will not be overlooked. 

T shall also commend to Uie Honourable tlio Cammerc(‘ Member the 
following recommendation of the Tariff Board (page 99), wliich says: 

“It is essential in the, interests of the Indian industry that railways should encourage 
tfie use of Indirin stru(‘,tural steel hy revising tlie designs for bridges and other 
siruc^lui’es so as to permit of the utilization of the maximum amount of .steel mami- 
factured in India.” 

Sir, 1 will make only one rt'ujark at this stage. I am glad that the 
Honourable Pandit Malaviya and J^ala Lajpat llai have taken the earliest 
opportunity of speaking in support of Ibis Bill, because judging from the 
lili'ratnn', winch went oiii' in llieir names during the last few months the 
])iiblic \v(»re h^d to i)t‘Ii(we that these gentlemen were opposed to the system 
of ])roteetive dutit'S. f hold in my hands a Hindi leaflet which purported 
to liave been signed hy Pandit Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai. It was dis- 
tril)uled broadcast during the elections, and tbc're is ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. Tlie Honourable Member is absolutely 
irrci(‘vanfc. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 was only going to say .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. I’Ik'. Chair has ruled that the matter the 
Honourable Member is referring to is entirely irrelevant. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 will make no reference to this leaflet, but 
nu'rely say that a s(‘elion of the public were led to believe that these 
two gentlemen were (‘iitirely opposed to tlio last Tariff Bill which we 
passed. (Some llonourahlr Members : ‘'You are wrong there.”) I have 
got the leaflet and will make a present of it to you. I do not want to 
malvo any further rei’oronce to the matter. 

Mr. M, B. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammodan Urban): Sir, 1 
rise to make a few observations on this Bill and I do so with considerable 
hesitation, as a layman, in a short speech which I propose to make with 
the view of finding out more faets and also of stating my position clearly 
because I have agreed to he on the Select Committee of this Bill. 

First of all I must congratulate the Government on their wonderful 
dc'spatch— and I hope we shall have many instances to congratulate them 
in a similar manner — with \\’hich they have embodied the recommendations 
of the Tariff Committee in this Bill. From the dates I find that the 
Repoii was mode on the 14th December, 1926, and the Bill is dated the 
14th January, 1927; that moans within a month. May we hope, Sir, that 
similar despatch will be shown by the Government when other Bills arc 
Qn e.nd other reports are to be eoneidered, 
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The one feature of the Bill which I think should be very clearly dis- 
cussed in this House is the one which the uncharitable critics of the Gov- 
ernment of India have described, and will desexibe, as the backdoor way 
ill which preference is given to British articles. It is supposed, speaking 
from the point, of view of distant Bombay from which 1 come, that the 
Gaveriiment of India are in the habit of presenting to the people many 
unpleasant alternatives by impaling them on the horns of a dilemma. We 
had one instance of it yesterday, when my Honoui’able friend, the Muham- 
madan Member for Bombay City stated, what is rc'garded as a very exten- 
sive apprehension on my side of the country, that th(‘ Government of India 
desired to put this House in the position, wlien the Budget eomes up, of 
being asked to accept one of two unpleasant altc'rnatives, namely, a ratio 
of Ls. 6(L or a deficit. My Honourable friends will recall Mr. Jinnah’s 
speech yesterday in vshieh he voiced this apprehension in very clear terms. 
The same uncharitable critics, Sir, are apprehending that it is vciry un- 
fortunate that the Government are presenting this Bill in which w’e are 
asked to support- the k(\v industry of this country, namely, Ta,ia iron and 
stetd, only on the condition that wc agree to give preference to British arti- 
cles. Though a politician, 1 may state clearly that I am not afraid of 
giving preference to British goods, but I do think, with all the sinec^rity 1 
can command, that we should agree to give such preference only for an 
adequate price. I do think in the first instance that to allow British pre- 
ference to creep in by a side door is objectionable. Secondly, to allow it 
to come in for such a small price as a little protection to the Tata’s is 
politically inexpedient. T do think, Sir, that this is too small a price to 
be paid by Britain for obtaining preference for British articles. I will say, 
as a politician, that if T was sitting at a round table and bargaining for 
rny country and the British agreed to pay an adequate price, e.g,, if they 
agreed to remove all the British soldiers from India or to Indianise all the 
st'rvices within five years, I would be ihe first man to accept preference 
for British articles. There is no doubt that the Oovemmont are surrej)ti- 
tiously introducing a far-reaching principle by a backdoor. So far ns I re- 
rntanber, the principle of foreign preference was ruled out by ihe Tariff 
Board in a previous report. I have not the book before me. We unfor- 
tunately suffer from a lack of books here, T think T am right — if T am 
wrong r wish to be corrected — in saying that in a pn^vious report the Tariff 
Board definiielv ruled out all idea of giving prefcTonce ejiher to Britain 
or to the Brilish Empire, and I am surprised, Sir, that the same principle 
has been now recommended as n condition on which alone our steel 
industry can receive protection. There arc a number of other questions 
which T should have liked to ask, but I propose to reserve them as T happen 
to be on the Select Committee and I shall have a chance of putting them 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member. But one or two of these ques- 
tions I will propound here so that wc may have the fansw'ers in the 
speech the Commerce Member will make in reply to this debate and we 
shall know in the light of those answers how to shape our conduct 
accordingly. 

I find in this Bill there are one or two asstimptions made which I 
think are unjustified. I do maintain, Sir, that the danger of dumping 
Continental goods into India seems to me, as a layman, to be somewhat 
exaggerated. I should like to ask the Honourable Member for Commerce 
whether there is any embargo or ban placed in England upon Continental 
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goods, or whothor the public in thes(3 Continent al places endanger their 
saleiy by the use of these articles of steel for the purpose of con- 
structing bridges, etc. 1 think it is spivcial pleading — that particular para- 
graph in Tariff Board's Beport where they speak of the danger to 
public safety in employing non-British steel. Likewise, have proper 
saieguards been provided in the Bill against durrij)ing‘? Supposing British 
jmjrcluiuis riaVjiso tha,t in India their gm^ds are accepted on better terms 
than elsewhere?, and supposing they satisfy all their in<ligenous needs 
by the (‘inploymetit of ConiimjnlaJ sbad, reserving all the British steel 
to he ship])ed to this country, whai y^rovisioii is there in the Bill against 
such dumping? The Beport of the Tariff Board contents itself with th(? 
pontifical remark that according to modern economic science it is im- 
])racli(‘ahlo to devise any way of pn^venling dumping. 1 say this is 
]>()ntifica,l. just 'like their remark about bounties being antiquated. What 
W(' as launen want to find out, and 1 hope the Honourable the Commerce 
IMoniber will suggc'st this wluai wo come, to clos(? grip.s in the Select Com- 
mittee is, wliat provision is made here against such contingencies. 
Supposing British made nriich^s of sbad gradually deteriorate from tin? 
slaindard level whic?li is spok(^n of 'in tlio Bill, what happens then? 
Su])posing, on the other hand, (kaiiinental countries ship their steo'l io 
T^jUgland because. England is io be preh?rr(?d and thnvugb England they 
ship their goods to India and eons(?(]uent dumping follows, what pro- 
vision against this is rnadt* in the Bill? I find none and I shall ask the 
Honourtibk.’ the Commerce' Membi'r when we meet in the, S(ilect Corn- 
.mittee what yjrovision he suggc.'sts. T sulrmit, Sir, that these questions 
an? vtirv important. Two or three' of them T have sounded hero with a 
vi(?w t(^ getting sonu' reply when the Houourahh' the (kunmcrce Member 
r('f)lies to llu' d('hat(‘. Tlu' others T shal'l reserve till the time when we 
mc'ei in the Select Committee. 

I must coru?lude by congratulating the Honourable the Commerce 
Member on the wonderfully lucid sj)eech 3;\duch he niad(? and wliich 1 
followt'd v(^rv carefully so far as it was possible? to do so at this distance. 
1 do hope tlio Select Committee will bear in mind all the points winch 
have come out in the course of tliis d(?baie jmd that the Bill will come 
back to this H<uisc in a considerably better form than it is now. 

(Several Honourable Meunbers moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the qm'stion be now put. 

The motion was adopted . 

The Honourable Sir Chaxles Innes; Sir, 1 think the course of this 
debate shows tin? wisdom of the course wliich T have elected for, namely, 
that at the present moment the House should only ef>mmit itself to the 
principle that fuHher protection is required and that for the rest w^e should 
talk out the matter in Select Committee. The speech ve have just heard 
from Mr. Jayakar is an example of wdiat I moan.^ Mr. Jayakar has 
put to me some very pertinent questions. He has asked me, for instance, 

What is going to happen siqiposing British steel in the course? of the 
next seven years dciteriorates from its presi*nt high quality?'' He has 
aslmd me: “What is going to happen supposing British steel makers 
iiYiport th(?ir senn-finished material from th(' Continent? How are tliey 
going io keep up to quality of their steel?'' Now, Sir, those are very 
difficult anil technical questions. To mo it was obvious that these ques- 
tions would bo asked. T li.ive laid tlie ansAvers worked oui : 1 have got 
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them, but as 1 have said they are intricate and they are technical matters, 
and it will be very much simpler for me to discuss them across the table 
of a committee room than across the floor of ihis House. And, Sir, the 
same remark applies to almost every other question tliat has been raised 
in the course of this debate. As far as the Goveniinent are concerned, 
as 1 said, we arc so perfectly satisfied with the slreii'^tli of our case that 
we are only too willing that the case should be probed, explored and 
sifted in every possible way. 

The only point that 1 wish to take up in the debate is the suggestion 
of Mr. Jayakar that we are trying to introduce prefertuitial treatment 
by a backdoor. 1 am not going to discuss the question of preferential 
treatment here; 1 do not admit there is any preference at al'I. I do not 
admit there is any pref(‘renco in the sense in which that term is ordinarily 
used. But what are the facts? What fire we introducing by a back- 
door? The facts of the matter arc that this matter luis been cxamiiunl 
by a Tariff Board, a Tariff Board consisting of two Indians and one 
European — Indians, I may say, who are just as keen and jusi. as patriotic 
as any Member of this House. Those Indians luive dcjfiiiite'lv recom- 
mended — they liave definitely told us tlmt in the economic inte.rtjsts of 
India they can only recommend one plan; and because wo the Govern- 
ment have accepted that opinion, then, forsooih, gcaitlemen get up and 
say: “You are introducing preference by a badvdora*. “ There is no back- 
door about it at all; but as I have said I do not wish to detain the, 
House now. Wc can discuss the whole of this rufiiter in the Seleiit 
Committee, and. Sir, I hope that the House will accept my motion. 

Mr* President: The question is: 

** That the Bill to provide for the continuanro of the protection of the steel industry 
in British India be referred to a Select Cumrnittoe consist jii^ of the ITonoiirfible 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Mr. M. 11. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat llai, Mr, M. A. Jiiinah, 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. O. Survotham Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. 
M. Ruthnaswamy, Mr. N. M, Joshi, Mr. R. K. Shaniniikham Chetty, Mr. .Tamnadas 
Mehta, Mr. M. K. Acharya, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, Mr, W. S. 
Lamb, Mr, Ghansyam Das Birla and the Mover with instructions to report not later 
than the 8tli February 1927, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.'* 

The motion w^as adopted. 


DATE FOE THE ELECTION OF THE DEPUTY PEESIDENT. 

Mr, President: I have to announce that I have fixed the following days 
for the election of the Deputy President. Nominations to bo handed in to 
the President not later than 3 p.m. on Friday, the 28th tTanuarv. Election' 
on Monday, the 31st January, after questions. In this connection I would 
invite the attention of members to the provisions of Standing Order 5. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 27th January, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday^ 27th January, 1927. 


The Assembily met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Hleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Rai Baliiidur Tarit Bhusan Roy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha: Indian Com- 
jnerce). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Closing op the Rest Camp fou British Troops at DeoLali. 

1. ♦Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Will Government state whether the 
creation of the Deolali rest-house for British troops and officers was a 
war measure ? 

(b) What is the total number of men and officers who availed themselves 
of it annually and the total annual cost incuisred on its maintenance? 

(c) For what period was the rest-house continued after the cessation 
of the war and for what purpose? 

(d) When do Government propose to close it? 

(e) Will there be any additional expenditure, by reason of its closure, 
under any other departmental head ? 

(/) What will be the total saving by such closure? 

(ff) Why was this saving not secured much earlier? 

Mr. Q-. M. Young: (a) Before the War Deolali was one of a chain of 
rest camps maintained for troops, particularly those moving to and from 
ports. During the war, this rest camp was expanded to deal with the 
increased number of troops proceeding overseas and returning. 

(b) I am afraid that there are no figures to show the annual occupation 
of the rest camp during the w^ar, but as many as 3,500 British troops have 
been eoncentrafed in the camp for short periods. Figures of the total 
annual cost will take a little time to obtain. I have called for them and 
will communicate them to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(;c) The camp has been maintained on a reduced scale since the war 
for the use of troops passing to and from India. 

(d) At the end of the present trooping season. It has already been 

reduced to a small nucleus. 

(«) There mil probably be a small increased expenditure on miscella- 
neous items, such as the fitting and hiring of additional military cars and 
kitchen cars; and an attached section at Bombay to deal with personnel 
unavoidably detained there. 
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(/) The net savings cannot be calculated at present but Government 
hope that they will amount to some lakhs. 

(</) Because it took some time to return to normal trooping conditions 
after thi‘ war, and to introduce the system of direct embarkation and dis- 
embarkation. Tlu' canip ctMild not be abolished until that system had been 
tried and found satisfactory. 

Estimated Loss in W ouking the Hindi bag ii-Fort Sandeman Railway. 

2. *Mr. H. C. Kelkar: With reference to the statement “ The loss 
in W’orking the (Hindubagh-Fort Sandeman) line is expected to be fully 
covered by the saving in Military expenditure ", occurring in the Memo- 
randum on the Flstimate for strategic lines, circulated with the Railway 
Budget for 1920-27, ^vill Government kindly state the estimated loss in 
working? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At present only the portion between Hindubagh 
and Qila Sailuilah .is under construction. The loss in working on this 
part, including interest on capital cost is estimated at Rs. 2,47,(XK). 


Annual Savings aitruing to the Army BuDiJirr owing to the Construc- 
tion OF strategic Railways. 

3. *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the infonnation given on 
August 18th, 1926, in reply to starred question No. 114, by Mr. Burdon 
that an annual saving of Rs. 1,35,000 would accrue to the Army Budget 
by the construction of the Hindubagh-Kilia Saifulla Railway, will Govern- 
nient please give similar information, as far as it may be available, for 
the other strategic railways already in existence or in course of construc- 
lion? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No other strategic line except the Hindubagh- 
Killa Saifulla Railway is at present in course of construction. Information 
as to the annual savings, if any, which would accrue to the Army Budget 
owing to the construction of other strategic lines or the extra ' expense 
which their Budget would have to bear if those lines in existence had not 
been constructed, is not available, and I do not know how it can possiblv 
be procured. i . 


S.\UAHij;s ()?■ THK Chief Mining Exgineeh. and his Staff. 

vr ■ With reference to the reply to starred question 

292, printed at page 471 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, Volume 
\X, IS any portion of the salary of the Chief Mining Engineer 
and his staff debited to the various Government Departments such 
as the Army Department, the Public Works Department, and Govern- 
ment Press for W'hom he acts as the agent for purchasing coal: and if not 
why pot? ’ 


A. A. L. Parsons: The Chief Mining Engineer’s department charges 
Pther Govemipent departments a fee of 9 pies per ton of coal purchased 
through him, for advice in regard to tenders and contracts, for carrying out 
inspection of supplies at the eollienies, and for inspecting the shipment 
of supplies at the Calcutta docks. Government consider this arrangement 
more equitable than making a direct charge to each Government deport- 
ment for a portion of the salary of the Chief Mining Engineer and his 
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Reservation oe First and Second Class Comtartments on the East 

Indian Railway. 

5. ^Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the reply given on August 
18th, 1926, to starred question No. 4, will Government kindly state the 
considerations which led to the introduction of the experiment of reserva- 
tion from Howrah to stations on the East Indian Railway of first and 
second class compartments on payment of one fare less than the marked 
sleeping capacity? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The experiment was made as a result of the 
request made at a meeting of the Local Advisory Committee, and in the 
expectation that it would result in increasing the Railway’s eaniings. The 
Agent has now decided to extend the experiment to all stations on tlie 
East Indian Railway subject to a minimum distance of 100 miles. 

Charges for the Reservation of Intermediate and Third Class 
Compartments on Railways. 

6. V. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that intermediate and third class 
compartments are usually reserved on payment* of fares equal to their 
marked seating capacity, while first and second class compartments are 
reserved on payment of fares equal to their marked sleeping capacity 
instead of their marked seating capacity; and if so, on what grounds is this 
distinction based ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the affinnative, the reason being that seating accommodation only is 
provided for intermediate and third class passengers, while sleeping accom- 
modation is provided for first and second class. 

Anticipated Return from the Bombay-Howrah Overland Mail Train. 

7. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the construction at a cost 
of Rs. 7,40,000 of two rakes for the Bombay-Howrah Overland Mail train, 
will Government kindly state the anticipated return on the total (not 
additional) capital invested? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: We expect the receipts from the train to be about 
Rs. 2^ lakhs, or Rs. 46,000 more than the running cost and depreciation 
combined. This gives a return of 6*2 per cent, on the expenditure of 
Rs. 7,40,000. These are the best estimates I can make, but as the Hon- 
ourable Member is, 1 think, aware, it is almost impossible to work out 
exactly the running cost of a particular train. 


Method adopted by Railway Companies in America showing Expen- 
diture distributed between Passenger and Goods Working. 

8. ♦Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No.' 118, printed at pages 108-9 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume VIII„ are Government aware that railway companies in America 
have, during the past few years, devised and adopted a method by which 
they can separate, with reasonable approximation to accuracy, the outlay 
allocable to passenger traffic, and if so, what are the practical difficulties 
in adopting the same method in India ? 

A 2 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We understand that railway companies in 
America submit figures to the Inter-State Commerce Commission showing 
expenditure distributed between passenger and goods working, but our 
information does not enable us to endorse the suggestion that these figures 
represent a reasonable approximation to accuracy ; in fact we understand 
that the American Kail ways Accounting Officers Association, to which the 
railway officers responsible for compiling these figures belong, has informed 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission that in its opinion they are not 
worth the cost of compilation. The matter will however be looked into 
when we receive the report of the officer recently deputed to examine 
American methods. 

Mr. N. M. Jofidii: May I know. Sir, whether it is a fact that the Gov- 
ernment of India used to give separate statistics for goods and passenger 
receipts, and oven with regtird to passenger receipts, they use^ to give 
r€',ceipts for first and second class passengers. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I think, Sir, that the Honourable Member is 
aware that we do so now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know, Sir, if this practice has been discon- 
jbinued now? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: My answer w^as that wo do so now. I think 
the Honourable Member referred only to separate figures for receipts. 

Transfer of Rs. 3 Crores on account of Rolling Stock from the 
Capital AT Charge OF Commercial Lines TO THE Capital at Charge 

* OF Strategic Lines. 

9. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether the transfer 
of Es. 3 crores on account of rolling stock from the capital at charge of 
commercial lines to the capital at charge of strategic lines and also the 
similar transfer of the capital at charge of the Aden, the Laki-Pazu-Tank 
and the Tank-Kour Khirgi Railways w’^ere placed before the Railway Finance 
Committee, as containing an element of reducing the amount receivable 
by the General Revenues, under the convention of separating the railway 
from the general finances, and if not, why not? 

Mt. a. a. L. Parsons: No special reference w^as made to the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, though the fact that strategic railways 
were being made to bear their proper share of the capital expenditure on 
rolling stock was brought to their notice wffien a supplementary grant under 
the Demand for strategic lines was placed before them last year. I may 
mention that the necessity for making the adjustment for rolling stock as 
a matter of correct accounting was brought to the notice of the Railw^ay 
Board by the Chief Auditor of the North Western Railway, and was 
ac^cepted both by them and by the Auditor General, before the Assembly 
had accepted the convention separating railway from general finances, 
though, of course, the adjustment became of more importance after the 
separation, since without it proper effect could not be given to the deci- 
sion of the Assembly that the interest on the capital at charge and the 
loss on working strategic lines should be home by general revenues. The 
classification of the railways mentioned by the Honourable Member as 
strategic was also settled before the acceptance of the separation conven- 
tion, and I may add, before the Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways was in existence, though the formal orders issued subsequently. 
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Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 

say whether he will now place this matter before the Standing Iiinanc© 

Committee forVltailwavs and obtain their orders as to the allocation? 

*' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Because I think the Standing Finance Com 
mittee for Bailways has plenty to do with current subjects without going: 
into matters so long past. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Do I understand, Sir, that the allocation 
of this matter, which will be decided now after the constitution of the 
Railway Finance Committee by Government, is not a matter on whichr 
the Railway Finance Committee has any jurisdiction at all? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Standing Finance Committee for Railways^ 
has no jurisdiction in this matter. It was decided before that Committee 
was in existence. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the matter was placed 
before the Legislative Assembly? May T ask, Sir, whether the Govern- 
ment has no reply to this question? 


Poll-tax on Asiatics iv Kenya. 

10. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Have Government received any representation 
from the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association on the subject of the 
raising of the poll-tax in Kenya exclusively on Asiatics? If so, w'hat 
steps have Government taken to prevent or remedy this act of injustice? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes. An Asiatic Poll-tax Ordinance 
was passed to enable funds to be raised for further expenditure on Indian 
education. I may, however, mention that an Ordinance on precisely the 
same lines a;s the Asiatic Poll-tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in respect of Europeans for an analogous purpose, but 
under it Europeans will f)ay a tax of 80 shillings while Indians pay 20 
shillings. Government are in communication with the Colonial Govern- 
ment. 


Uniform Railway Fakes and Rates on State Railways. 

11. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Has the attention of Government been draMm 
to the question of fixing uniform railw^ay fares and rates at least on all 
the State Railways in India? If so, do Government contemplate any 
reference on this question to the Rates Tribunal or any other independent 
action ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Paraana: The question whether uniform rates should be 
fixed for passenger fares was answered by implication by the Standing 
Finance Committee iox, Railways last January, when they were considering 
the reductions made by the different Eailwavs. If the Honourable Mem- 
ber will refer to Volume II, No. 6 of the Proceedings of the Committee, 
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he will find that they considered that in fixing passenger fares the finan- 
cial conditions of the different liailways must bo taken, into account. 
Physical conditions also require consideration and the Government of 
India do not j)ropose to refer the question raised by the Jlonourable Mem- 
ber either to the Pates Advisory Committee or to any other body. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the condition of any parti- 
cular railway doc?s not affect the revenues of the whole country? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Ti certainly affects the railway revenues of tho 
whole country. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May 1 ask, Sir, why should the people of the whole 
country pay for these losses or profits of one railway? 

{No answer.) 

May I ask, Sir, then the reason for not having uniform rates? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reasons have been stated in tho answer I 
have just given to the question. 

Fitting or Automatic Centre Huffer Couplers to Kolmnc Stock on 

* Railways. 

12. *Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Are Government yet in a position to make 
a pronouncement on ih( question, which was under investigation last year,, 
of fitting automatic centre buffer couplers to the rolling stock in India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The question is still under investigation. Pre- 
liminary trials wer€^ carried out at Kanebrapara last autumn in order to 
discover w'hat structural alterations, if any, will be necessary to the under- 
frames of existing vehicles in order to fit them to take the aufomatic cen- 
tral buffer coupler. These trials show^ed that the underfrarnes will require 
strengthening in certain respects and further trials will shortly be made in 
Lahore with vehicles so 8trengthon(*d to see if any additional strengthening 
is necessary. We hope, when these trials have been completed, to be able 
to work out the cost of conversion and to come to a decision w^hether it is 
immediately practicable as a financial proposition. Subsequently it will of 
course be necessary to determine exactly what form of automatic central 
buffer couplers should be adopted. 

Eumai Oanganand Sinha: How long, Sir, will it take for the trial 
to be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not quite sure but I think the trial going 
on in Lahore wall be completed by about May or June. 

Mr. A. Pangaswami Iyengar: Do the Government still intend to put 
down speculative figures in the Budget for this purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid the Honourable Member must wait 
until he sees the Budget. 


Railway Collierifs. 

13. ♦Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government lay on the table a statement 
of the railway collieries acquired from time to time showing their original 
cost ? 
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Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: A statement giving the information asked for is 
laid on the table. 

Statement showing the Railway Collieries acquired front time lu time with their capital 

cost up to 31st Mareh^ 1926. 


Capital outlay 

Colliery. : 

lip to 

:!l8t March, ]{»2t5 


ILs. 

1. Bokharo-Ufimj^arlj (E. I. K. & IL N. K.) 

:io,20,i80 

2. Sawang (E. T. R. & B. N. R.) j 

S, 53,704 

3. Kui'hurharec & Seram poie (E. I. U.) 

56,04,489 

4. (6. I. l\i ........ 

8,13.981 

5. Bhurkinuia (State Itailways) . . . . . . . ! 

28,sF585 

6. Kargivli (6. I. P. Kj.) ; 

J4.9«,483 

7. KhoHt (N. W.R.) 

2,73.662 

8, Khost Pressed Fuel Factory (N. W. K.) . 

48.092 

9. iReligara (M. & S. M, and B., 11. & C. I. Uys.) .... 

16,85,16:3 

10. Jarangdih (M. & 8. M. and B., B. C. I. Rys.) 

51,50,:318 

11. Talchir (M. & S. .VI. Uy.) 

1,05.070 

12. Argada (B. N. K.j 

25,27,24 

13. Talchir (B. N. Ky.j . . ’ 

1,19,747 


MANUFACTniB IN IXDlA OF AllTICJ.ES IN COMJION UsE ON RaH.WAYS. 

14. •Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 1038 {(i), printed at page 1618 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Yolume V, what decision, if any, has been arrived at in regard to the 
manufacture in India of articles in common use on railways? 

Mr, A. A* L« Parsons: The question w^as remitted to the Tariff Board 
at the end of March, .1925; they have not yet reported on it. 

Transi^ation o? Acts of the Supreme Legislature into the principal 

Vernaculars. 

15. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the pn'sent official arrangement 
for the Acts of the Supreme Legislature being translated into the principal 
vernaculars and published for public information? 

(6) Have Government considered the question of printing such verna- 
cular translations or concise summaries of these in a handy form and mak- 
ing them available to tlie public at nearly the cost price? 
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Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (h)/ The present arrangement is that Urdu 
translations of those Acts of the Indian Legislature which the Department 
of the Government of India concerned considers important enough to be 
translated are issued by the Government of India and are made availabio 
to the public at nearly the cost price. The question of the translation of 
Acts into other vernacular languages is left to the discretion of the Local 
Governments eoncemed. Government do not consider it necessary to sup- 
plement the action of the Local Governments in this respect. 


Declaration of the Day of the Assembly Elections as a Pubi.ic Holiday 

BY Local Governments. 

16. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state in how many Provincea 
the day of the Assembly elections w’as declared a public holiday? Was 
the question of the declaration of such a holiday as a matter of neces- 
sity and a matter of uniform imperial administration ever considered? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The declaration of public 
holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act (section 25) is a matter for 
the Local Governments. Government have no infonnation of the action 
which Local Governments have taken, and do not consider it necessary to- 
interfere with their discretion in the matter. 


Council Bills and TELEORAniic Transfers drawn on India by tub 

Secretary op State, etc. 

17. *Mr. N, C. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement giving information under the following heads for the 
year 1924-25 : 

(а) Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn on India by the 

Secretary of State, and the profit or loss by the exchange 
operations ; 

(б) Sterling ' Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn on London by 

the Government of India and the profit or loss by these ex- 
change operations ; 

(c) Imports into and exports from British India of gold and silver 

(coin and bullion) and the amount received and the amount 
^coined in the mints; 

(d) Eeceipts charges and net profits of the paper currency depart- 

ment; 

(e) Number and value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay 

mints; and 

(/) Value of notes in circulation and composition of the Paper 
Currency and gold standard reserves. 


Tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a), (d) and (e). The attenticui 
of the Honourable Member is invited to accounts Nos. 94, 98,^ 62, 62A 
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and 64 in the Finance and Ecvenue Accounts for 1924-25 which give the* 
required information. 

(6) No sterling Bills or Telegraphic Transfers were drawn on London, 
by the Government of India during 1924-25. 

(c) The figures of imports and exports of gold and silver are given in. 
the monthly Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of 
British India, copies 'of which are available in the Library of the Legis- 
lature. The figures the amounts of gold and silver received and coined 
in the Mints are fumishcKl in the Heports on the Administration of tho 
Mints at Calcutta and Bombay for the year 1924-25, copies of which have 
been placed in the Librai^. 

(/) Information regarding the value of notes in circulation and the com- 
position of the Paper Currency Keserve on the 7th, 15th, 22nd and the 
last day of the month is published regularly in the Gazette. A quarterly 
statement of the composition of the Gold Standard Keserve is also pub- 
lished in that Gazette. 

IIealignmbnt op the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

18. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that Government have ordered 
or are going to order a survey for a new alignment of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway line, between Khandala and Karjat, with a view to 
give up the whole of the existing Bhore Ghat? 

Mr, A. A, L, Parsons: An estimate of the cf st of realigning the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway so as to eliminate the Bhore Ghat reversing 
station was sanctioned in 1925 and the work is in progress. 

Rules and Orders rflating to the PuEP.^RAnoN op Lists op 

V(>TERS FOR THE liEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

19. *Mr. N, 0, Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the rules or orders now in force, under which the list^ 
are primarily and then finally made of the Legislative Assembly voters 
qualified as such voters by reason of the payment of Income-tax? Arc 
Government sure that the practice of making these lists is uniform in all 
the Provinces? 

Mr. L. Oraham: The Government of India issued certain executive 
instructions to Income-tax Officers and R'Cturning Officers regarding the 
nature and extent of the information to be supplied by Income-tax Officers 
to Returning Officers in connection with the preparation of electoral rolls 
for the purpose of the recent general election. They are not prepared tO' 
lay those ini^ruotions on the table. Elections to the Indian Legislature 
constitute a provincial subject and the Government of , India have no 
information regb^ling 'the uniformity or otherwise of the practice in the 
different provinces. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Do the Government of India realise the necessity for 
uniformity in this matter? 

Mr, L. Orabam: Conditions vary so much in the different provinces 
that I do not think we can possibly think of issuing such instructions, Sir.. 
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Legislative Assembly Voters. 

20. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that even the holders of certificates 
' of the payment of lnconu*-tax, automatically deducted for shares and 
Government securities on an income of even less than two thousand rupees, 
are allow'ed, under the present practice, to be enrolled as Legislative 
. Assembly voters ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: The electoral rolls are pre> 
pared by the provincial authorities and (hm'rmucnt haV(‘ no inforinaticai 
as to tlie interpretation which they have ])lac(.*(l on the qualitication 
arising from assessment to income-tax in the cast' of holder^ of the certi- 
iicat 0 .s mentioned in the question. 

Allowance to an Income-tax assrsske of Dedcction for 1nti:rkst 
ox Capital pbcviued by 'iiie Assessee himself on; of uis own 

Funds. 


21. *Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that undca- the present rules 
for the assessment of Income-tax, deduction is not allowed, in the cal- 
culation of expenses, for interest on capital provided by the assessee him- 
self out of his own funds, that is to say, Capital, not shown as actually 
borrowed for the purpose? 

(h) Have GovemnuTit (considered the question of allowing such deduc- 
tion as being equitable in an cx’onomic sense? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer to the tirst part of the 
. question is in tlie affirmative' and to tlie se(*orid in the negative. 

Kevlsion of the Kates of the Assessment of Super-tax. 

22. *Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Do Government intend to revise the rates 
of the assessment of Super-tax in view- of the easy condition of Imperial 
finances? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I regret I cantv)t anticii>ate n^v 
Budget Statement. 

Rash Act of a Soldier at Chalisgaon Station. 

23. *Mr. N. C. Kelkar: («) Has the attention of the? Govemment been 
drawn to a report, in the Indian Daily Mail of the 20th November last, 
of an act of rashness on the part of a member of a travelling British 
regiment on the night of 28rd November, at the Chalisgax^m station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, resulting in serious injury to a boy 
of six years standing on the platform? 

(b) Do Govemment propose to make an immediate inquiry into the 
facts of the case and obtain a report as to the identity of the offender, 
the identity of the regiment of which he is a member, the natuire of 
steps taken by the Railway Police and the Commanding Officer in charge 
of the travelling troops, and the nature and measure of punishment met^ 
out to the offender? 

(c) Is it a fact, as stated in the ne^wspaper report, that even the station 
authorities were unable to obtain the name of the offender or the regiment? 
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Mr* O* M* Young: (a) No, Sir, but (Jiovernment have seen an account 
of the same incident in the Mahraffa of the Oih Decenibcr, 1926. The 
injury is reported to Imve been slight and not serious; it was promptly 
attended to by the medical officer in cliai’ge of the train ; and efforts were 
made to identify the person wlio was rt'sponsibJe for it- The train wais 
not carrying a regiment but soldiers from 83 diffVTont units. 

(h) The incident has })een invosii"ated V(;rv eart'fully both by the 
military authorities and by ihe (jovcrnuiont of Hombay tlirough the local 
civil authorities. Th(' resiills nf thes«/ iiajuirics an' embodied in a state- 
ment, which I lay on tlie table. 

(c) Yes. 


State.ment raferred tn in rp\A\j to /•/.-« (1>) avd (c) of , starred qvt>ntion No. 23. 

On the 23rd Novemher last, at alwjut 10-30 p.m., a sp<*('ial troop train from Bliusawal 
halted at Chalisgaon station. The train was carrying soldiers from 33 different units, 
who were on their way to England. 

While the train was moving into the station, an empty heer hottle appears to have 
been tossed out of one of the carriages, and to liave struck a small hoy wlio was 
standing with his father on the platform. The father reported t)ie matter to the 
Itailway Police and to the station authorities. But it was dark at the time and it 
was impossible to ascertain who liad thrown the hottle as, owing to the fact that the 
train was moving whcjn the hoy was hit, the parent could not tell from wdiat part 
of the train the bottle had been thrown. 

* 

The medical officer of the train, however, immediately attended to the hoy who 
was only slightly injured. 'Die later enquiries by the military autliorities and the 
Gh)vernment of Bombay also failed to elicit the identity of the person who threw 
the bottle. 


Expenditure on the South African Deputation to India and the 
Indian Dei.egation to South Africa. 

24. ‘"Mr. H, 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the total , amount of expenditure 
borne by the Indian Treasury on account of the recent visit of the South 
African Deputation to India? 

(h) Will Gbvemment state whether the South African Deputation was 
of a wholly official or wholly unofficial or of a mixed character? 

(c) What in the total amount of expenditure sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for the official Deputation to the South African Conference? 

Tha Bonooralde Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) The total expenditure is esti- 
mated at Bs. 70, OCX). Accounts have not yet bec'U liiially adjusted. 

{})) The Deputation fix)m South Africa was a parliamentary deputation 
isent to India by the Union Government. It comprised n*presontatives of 
j<dl parties in the South African Parliament and included one Minister. 

(c) The estimated expenditure on accoimt of the (government of India 
Delegation to South Africa is Ks. 1,17,000. 
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Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is not their expenditure paid by the South 
African Government as a return of courtesy ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: Not all their expenditure, but they 
have been treated as the guests of the South African Government during 
their stay in South Africa. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Have they been treated on the same footing? 
Have the South African Government borne the same charges os we have 
done? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Certainly. The Union Government's, 
hospitality has been gratefully acknowledged by the Leader of our Deputa- 
tion. 


Recruitment for the Indian Army prom the Bombay Presidency. 

25. ’^Mr. N. 0 . Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay oni 
the table a statement showing the total number of combatant and non- 
combatant recruits, enrolled in each year during the last twelve years. 
1914-1926, classed according to Provinces, and also the total number of 
trans-frontier Mussalmans and other trans-frontier men enrolled during this 
period? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the* 
rules and directions now in force for the guidance of Recruiting Officers* 
for the purpose of recruiting Brahmins, Mahrattas and others in the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

(c) Will Government specify the classes, castes, races or nationalities 
to which enrolment of combatant recruits is confined in the Bombay 
Presidency, and the numerical limits or percentages, if any fixed for 
each ? 


statement containing all the 

figures available for the period. *= 

(b) There are no special recruiting regulations for the Bombay Presi- 
aencY. A copy of the Eecruiting Regulations of the Indian Amiy is in 

T dealing with some of the classes re- 

deals with Mahrattas and 
Dekkam Mussalmans. Theise handbooks contain no rules or directions 
and are intended merely for the information of young officers. I’hev are 
however available to the public. * e 

(c) The classes ordinpily enlisted as combatanfe from the Bombay 
I residency are Konkhani and Dekkani Mahrattas and Dekkani MuBfealmans” 
Ine details are as follows: 


Cavalry . 
Heavy Artillery . 
Boinbay S. & M. 


. 3 squadronB of Dekkani Mussalmans. 

. l/3rd of the Indian personnel are Mahrattaa,. 
. l/3rd are Mahrattas. 


Mahratta Light Infantry . 26 Companies Mahrattas and Dekkani Massalmana. 

Bmnhiiy Grenadiers . 6 Companies Mahrattas.' 

2nd Bombay Pipneers . 4 Companies Mahrattas. 
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Stattement of Rrcruits enHticd from 1st August^ 1914 to 30th September, 1926. 



1^-14 

1 1'4*18 

M-IO 

M-30 

1-1-21 

1-1-23 

1-1-23 

1-1-24 

1-1-35 

1-1-36 

province. 

to 

1 to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


3i*a.i8, 

! 31-12.18. 

j 

81-12-19. 

3W2-20. 

31-12-21. 

31-12-22. 

81-12-23.! 

131-12-24. 

31-12-25. 

i 

30-&-36. 


(a) CoiCBATAlTTB. 


Eladras 

26,567 

23,487 

3,487 

5,078 

852 

1,374 

580 

630 

694 

504 

Bombay « • 

35,783 

13,168 

1,392 

8,977 

2,244 

647 

855 

1,044 

1,133 

643 

Bengal 

2,646 

4,055 

47 

183 

4 

1 

2 


... 


United Provinces 

88,927 

78,836 

9,150 

15,808 

4,245 

2,600 

2,633 

1,896 

1,690 

1,239 

Pnnjab anfl Delhi 

2,49,878 

97,173 

18,867 

29,760 

10,019 

11,422 

10,185 

9,258 

13,449 

0,328 

'Trans-frontier 

N.-W. P. P 

408 

27,767 

1 7,808 

2,162 

4,231 

1,940 

1,716 

1,130 

1,241 

1,466 

1,021 

-Baluchistan 

1,254 

632 

.67 

245 

1 140 

1 

166 

243 

214 

249 

04 

Bihar and Orissa. 

2,624 

5,506 

1,169 

2,305 

123 

9 

1 

... 

... 

1 

Central Provinces 

1,391 

2,471 

117 

380 

160 

76 

10 

13 

10 

10 

-Ajmer-Merwara . 

4,337 

1,624 

446 

576 

344 

387 

110 

87 

113 

66 

Burma . • 

i 

1 

8,325 

1,498 

1,742 

116 

1,696 

067 

804 

955 

555 

Total 

4,31,083 

2,43,983 

! 

38,363 

1 

64,301 ! 20,186 

19,893 

16,716 

15,240 

19,958 

13,461 


(6) NOK^CoifBATAITTB. 


Madras 

11, '443 

10,198 

16,140 

6,481 

2,437 

333 

184 

110 

160 

165 

Bombay . , 

10,265 

12,146 

4,726 

3,202 

2,633 

143 

93 

87 

131 

86 

Bengal . . 

9,117 

26,463 

0,176 

6,691 

2,603 

C4 

5 

5 

24 

5 

B nited Provinces 

46,474 1 

1 50,766 

34,289 

30,977 

7,908 

1,179 

522 

795 

1»136 

732 

Punjab and Delhi 

44,467 1 

! 26,620 

1 23,248 

13,354 

9,288 

3,337 

1,958 

1,404 

1,66C 

1,108 

N.-W. y. p. , j 

4410 

I 4,580 

2,307 

1,700 

1,445 

210 

1 

93 

107 

144 

>4 

Baluchistan 

323 

10 

... 

5 

15 

3 

... 

4 

7 

8 

Bihar and Orissa . 

19,983 

1 12,459 

8,216 

5,683 

1 447 

11 

4 

5 

6 

13 

'Central Provinces 

2,C94 

1 ^830 

2,020 

864 

200 

33 

9 

19 

41 

27 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

810 

495 

249 

341 

133 

S3 

37 

16 

24 

7 

Burma 

6,553 j 489 

1 52 

j 

178 

13 

58 

40 

31 

15 

13 

Total 

n, 56 , 54 B 

1 1,57,972 1 1,00,482 

1 68,485 

27,202 

5,404 

2,944 

2,583 

8,337 

2,247 


• 1914 to I9l« figTir(R do not include Bkilled labour who were engaged but not enrolled, 

(c) The reolnitmcnt of trann-f rentier perRonnel wa« stopped during the war and reopened in 102L 

The following are the nunibera of^ t rans-f rentier personnel serving in the Indian Army on the following 
tdaies: 


Afridis and Mohmands. Orakzais. Total. 


let January, 1921 



743 

80 

828 

Ditto 

1923 


718 

129 

■ 843 

Ditto 

1933 


915 

281 

1,146 

Ditto 

1924 

9 • 0 4 4 

808 

241 

1,189 

Ditto 

1925 

« 4 4 « • 

810 

194 

1,004 

Ditto 

1926. 

• ♦ 0 • « 

747 

253 

1,000 
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Amendment op Rule 24- op the Bombay Legislative Council 

Rules. 

26. ♦Mt. N, 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table the correspondence, if any, between the Government of India and 
the Bombay Government, on the subject of the recent amendment of 
rule 24 of the Bombay Council Kules relating to the Governor’s veto on 
motions involving discussions on matters of general public interest? 

Mr. L. Graham: Ko amendment has been made in rule 24 of the 
Bombay Legislative C’oiineil Kules. The Honourable Member presumably 
refers to the recent insertion in those rules of a new rule 24A. I should 
like to explain for the information of the Honourable Member that this rule, 
which has been inserted in all the provincial Le gislative Council Rules as 
well as in the Indian Legislative Kules, was not designed to confer power 
on the Governor to dfsallow motions of a character which were previously 
admissible and not subject to such disallowance but to maJke express pro- 
vision in regard to the moving of motions other than Resolutions. The 
position previously prevailing in regard to the moving of such motions 
was somewhat obscure, and in certain quarters the view prevailed that 
the rules did not admit of the moving of any such motion. Rule 24A 
renders such motions admissible subject to the conditions specified in sub- 
lules (2) and (8). Tin* Bombay Government having accepted the rule 
without comment, no purpose would be served by laying on the table the 
correspondence to which the Honourable Member refers. 

Repobt of the Back Bay Reclamation Committee. 

27. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of the Back Bay Reclamation Committee’s Report 
together with the evidence recorded by the Committee? 

(b) Do Government propose to grant an opportunity to this House, 
during the prtjscnt Session, to discuss this Report, so far it relates to the 
responsibility of or to the Government of India for the sanctioning of the 
scheme ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Report has been 
published. A cof>y, together with copies of Parts I and III of the 
evidence recorded by tlie Committee, will be found in the Library. 
Copies of Part II are still awaited from England, and a copy will be placed 
in the Library when received. 

(b) Government do not propose to allot a day for a discussion of the 
Report, but it is open to any Member, who so desires, to move a Resolu- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I suggest that Government should in the public 
interest give free copies of this report to the Members of the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter will receive 
due consideration. 

Speeches of the Repkesentatives of India at the recent Imperial 

CoNEERENCE, 

28. ♦Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the full text or official summaries of the speeches of the 
representatives of India at the recent Imperial Conference? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: CJopies of the full texts or 
of official summaric^s of the speeches made at the Conference have not 
yet been received. The papers will be placed in the Library of tha 
House when they are received. 


Utilisation of Profits by the Tata Iron and Stket. Company, 

29, *Mr, N. 0. Kelkar: Apart from the references made in the 
speeches of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes and the Honourable the 
Finance Member, on the occasion of the Assembly Debates on the question 
of the grant of a bounty to the Tata Steel Company, was there any corre- 
spondence between the Company and the Government of India, on the 
subject of the Company utilising its profits, or the amount of the bounty,, 
in any particular manner, towards the payment of the Company's con- 
tingeni> liabilities or the distribution of dividends among any classes of 
shareholders? 

The Honourable Sir Gharlee Innes: The reply is in the affirmative. 

Examination for the Recruitment of Accountants Railway 
Audit Offices under the Accountant General, Railways. 

80. *Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Was any examination held in November 
1925 or before that for recruitment of accountants to the Accounts Depart- 
ment of the Railway Board? 

(b) If so, how many candidates for admission to the examination were 
selected from each Province and on what principle? 

(c) How many among these candidates were Indians? 

(d) How many candidates in all passed the examination, and how 
many of them w^ere taken in the service? 

{e) Do or do not Government intend to hold another such examination? 
If so, under what conditions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) I presume that tlie Honour- 
able Member refers to the examinations which have been held annually 
for the past 5 years for the recruitment of probationary accountants for 
the Railway Audit Offices under the Accountant General, Railways, the 
rules for which are given in Appendix II to Railway Audit and Account 
Code. Such an examination was held by the Accountant General, Rail- 
ways, in 1925. 

(h) 47 candidates were selected. Of these 11 were from the Punjab, 
4 from Delhi, 3 from the United Provinces, 11 from Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, 8 from Bombay and Sindh, and 10 from Madras. Tlie exami- 
nation was widely advertised in provincial newspapers and candidates 
were selected from those who satisfied the necessary conditions as regards 
age and educational qualifications. Steps were taken to secure that, as 
far as possible, all provinces and communities were represented. 

(c) 45 were Indians. 

(d) The examination was competitive and the two best men were 
appointed to the service. 

(e) The last examination was held in November 1926 and the next 
examination will be held in May 1927 on the same conditions as bt*fore. 
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Nomination of Members of Advisotiy Committees for State and 

OTHER Railways. ^ 

31. *Mt. N. 0, Eeftar: (1) Will Government be pleased to state what 
authority t is finally responsible ^or sanctioning nominations to the Railway 
Advisory Committees for State and other Railways? 

(2) Bo Government propose to suggest to this authority the advisability 
of nominating at least one representative of Railway Passengers' Associa- 
tions to each Advisory Committee according to some settled scheme of 
representation? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The rules governing the nomination of members 
<t)f Advisory Committees vary to some extent on different Railways. I 
will supply the Honourable Member with a copy of the rules of each Rail- 
way if he wishes. On State-managed Railways provision is made for the 
rnomination, by the local Legislative Council of the Government in whose 
jurisdiction the headquarters of the Railway art* situated, of three re- 
presentatives, and lay down that these nominees should be selected so as 
to represent the- travelling public as well as rural interests. This, provi- 
sion has also been adopted by many of the Company-managed Railways. 
In the circumstances, the Government of India do not propose to take the 
action suggested by the Honourable Member. 

(Mr. 6. Srinivasa Iyengar rose to put Question No. 32.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member (Mr. C. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar has not taken his oath yet and, therefore, I do not propose to 
■dllow the question hi his name to be put. 

(In accordance with the above ruling, questions Nos. 32 to 34 were not 
put.) 

Expenditure incurred on the Appointment of Experts engaged to 
advise ox an Improa^ed System of Railway Accounts. 

35. *Mr, N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to state the 
estimated cost involved in the appointment of experts now engaged by Gov- 
ernment for advising them on an improved system of Railway Accounts? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Two lakhs. 

t 36. 

Proscription of Books under the Press Act, 

37. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the number of books proscribed 
under the Press Act since the year 1911? 

(b) Are Government prepared to consider the question of entertaining 
applications to have particular pages or passages in any proscribed book 
podnted out to persons who may wish to reprint proscribed books, and are 
prepared to give an undertaking that such pages or passages shall be 
omitted in the reprint? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber is doubtless aware that the Press Act was repealed in the year 1922. 

I do not know whether he wishes to ascertain the number of books pros- 
cribed between 1911 and 1922. But if he does, I will try to supply the 
Snformation. 


t Wag wiihdraiK n. 
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(6) Action imder the Press Act was taken by the Local Governments. 

If the Honourable Member has in mind any particular book I would sug- 
gest that he should make his proposal to the Local Government concerned. 

PROScaimoN by the Pi njab Government of a Boo:; reIiATINu to 

THE Nabha State. 

38. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the proscribed book about the Nabha State, marking the 
particular passages which, in the opinion of Government, justifu'd the 
proscription ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I undersiand that the bcx>k 
referred to by the Honourable Member was proscribed by tlie Punjab Gov- 
ernment. It is op 9 n- to any , person who has any interest in the book under 
Bciction 99-B of tlie Grir^inal Proc^eduro Code to supply to the High Court 
to set aside 'Uio‘ order. It would not he desirable to adopt the alternative 
procedure suggested by the Honourable Member..; 

Number 6 t State, Motlah and Akalt PifisoxERs. 

39. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will GoVemnlent be pleased to give the 
latest figures for : 

(1) the total number of persons undergoing imprisonment in India 

without trial : 

(2) th(^ total number of Moplah prisoners in India and in the 

Andaman Settlements : 

(3) the total number of Akali prisoniu-s : and 

(4) the total number of Akali prisonefs released on acceptance of 

conditions offered by Government? 

(h) Will the Government be pleased to state the exact conditi'Uis offered 
to Akali prisoners for release? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) (1) The latest figure-^ 

available are : 

Undei' Regulation III of 1818, 17; under tljc Bengal Criminal Law 
Amcndtnent Act, 1925, 72; under the Mtwiras Regulation II of 1819, 161. 

(2) The Government of India have no information as to the total num- 
ber of Moplah prisoners in India. As to the number of Moplah canvict> 
in the Andaman Islands I must make further e^quil•ie^ and will let Gie 
Honourable Member know later. 

There are no prisoners in jail or under detention because tlu\\ art> 
Akalifi and I have no infonnation as to the number of Akalis in tlie Punjab 
jails. The conditions governing the release of certain Sikh prisoners were 
announced by His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab in the Legis- 
lative Goimcil on the 9th July, 1925. 

TRiAti and Conviction of I)r. Tarak Nath Das in the United 

States op America. 

40. H. 0, Kelkar: (a) With reference to the telegram appearing 
in the Times of India, dated the ll'th December, 1926, page (18), will Gov- 
emHvent be* pleahed to state, so far as they know, the facts of the case oP 
Dr. Tarak Nath 

B 
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(6) Was the prosecution undertaken at the instance of the Government 
of India and with what result? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The Government 
of India are not aware of any case against Dr. Tarak Nath Das other than 
that in which he was convicted nearly nine years ago on a charge of violat- 
ing the neutrality of the United States of America. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

Regulations regarding Admission, Pay and Prospects of Members 
,0F THE General and Station Services in the 
Telegraph Department. 

41. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state^ if 
their attention has been drawn to what is published under the caption 
Indians not allowed. General Grade of service in Telegraph Department 
closed to Indians in the issue of the Indian National Herald, dated 
Monday, December 13, 1926? 

(b) If so, are th§ allegations made against the Telegraph Department 
true? 

(c) If not, what are the facts? 

/(d) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of the 
Tules regulating the admission, pay and j)rospect8 of the General and 
the Station Grade of services in the Telegraph Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(h) No. 

(c) General Service is not closed io Indians as such. 1 would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given in the Assembly on the 27th Junu- 
nry, 1926, to part fyi) of the starred question No. 331 by Mr. M. K. 
Acharya on the same subject. 

The Department is, at present, overstaffed and the recruitment for 
General Service is confined to probationers obtained from certain Anglo- 
Indian schools with which the Department had entered into an agreement 
sometime ago. Of the six such schools the arrangement with one has 
already been terminated and the Telegraph Training Class in another 
school will be closed shortly. 

The question of employment of clerks on non-operative duties is under 
<;onsidcration, but no action in this direction can obviously be taken until 
the surplusage of telegraphists has been wiped out. 

The Telegraph peons are graded as “inferior servants'’, and in the 
matter of pension they are treated in the same way as any other inferior 
servant of the Government. 

The alleged grievance of postal hands absorbed in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment presumably refers to certain men who initially joined Government 
service as Postal signallers and who have been appointed at a later stage 
of their service as Station Service Telegraphists. These men are getting 
the increments due to them in the scale of pay of Station Service tele- 
graphists from the date of their being taken on permanently in the 
Station Service. Their request to be allowed to count the service render- 
ed by them as Postal signallers towards increments in the scale of » pay 
of Station Service Telegraphists was rejected after mature consideration. 
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In this connection I would refer the Honourable Menriber to the reply 
given in the Assembly on the 28th February, 1925, to unstarred question 
No. 207, by Mr. M. K. Acliarya. The matter was further reconsidered by 
Oovernment since the date of that reply but they came to the conclusion 
that there was no justification for modifying their previous orders. 

(d) A copy of the regulations ask<^d for is laid on the table. 


rv<jardin<j adfn-n*<<ion, pat/ and pro^pertM of in ihf T(’if.graph 

D*‘parim*>nt for (ivneral and Fitfition Serricf!*^. 


The SiKiiallirip Establishment of 1 he Traffic Branch comprises two Services ; General 
and Station. Men in the General Service are liable to transfer anywhere in India or 
Burma, whereas Telegiaphisis (whether men or women) in the Station Service are 
immune fron) transfer outside the station to which their service is attached, but they 
must undertake liability for, field service or transfer in time of war or national 
emergency. All candidates m\i.st go through a course of training in a recognised 
Telegraph Training (Mass and must pass a qualifying examination before appoint- 
ment as Telegraphists. There are two kinds of training classes ; — 

(1) Government Training classes. 

(2) Training classc.s in certain approved .schools or colleges. 

In.struction in a (hivernment Training class usually lasts for twelve months and 
candidates are accepted between the ages of 16 and 20 years. They receive, while 
under training, an allowance of Rs. 20 a month. The system of Training classes in 
•appi’oved schools or colleges i.s different. Candidates between the ages of 16 and 18 
years, who elect for the Telegraph Service, are generally given a two years* course 
in Telegraphy which takes tlie place of certain Nuhjects in their ordinary school 
<;urriculum. At the end of the cour.se they have to pass a qualifying test. For every 
candidate passed out from an approved school or c*ollege training class and admitted 
into the Department as a General Service Telegraph i.st, a bonus of Rs. 100 is paid 
to the school and Rs. 60 to the candidate, and for each admitted as a Station Service 
Telegrapliisl, a bonus of Rs. 70 is paid to the school and Rs. 40 to the candidate. 
The qualifying test in signalling is 20 words a minute in all subjects on Morse. Only 
hoys or girls of go<)d character and health and fair all-round education are accepteJ. 
Girls are recruited for the Station Service only. 

The (‘.aiididates who pa.ss the final tests commence their service as telegraphists. 
IMie rates of pay of Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters for the General and Station 
Services are ; — 

( Tflegrapfi^ts), 

Rs. 


Geneml Service 80— 5— 100--ia— 250 


^Station Service — 


(a) at Rangoon 90 — 5—180 

(5) at Calcutta and Bombay .... 80—6 — 170 

(c) at Madras and Karachi ..... 70 — 5 — 160 

(<f) at all other places where the Station Service has 

been adopted 60 — 5 — 160 


{Ttlegrapk Masters,) 

General Service 275- -10—325 

Station Service*- 

(a) at Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and 

Karachi 200—10—250 

(5) at all other places where the Station S'*rvice has 

been adopted 180—10—230 

In addition U their pay telegraphists are eligible for duty allowances of Rs. 10 
fi' ^ ^ ® month, as the case may be, while holding charge of departmental 

telegraph offices or certain supervisory appointments requiring special traininir or 

^hnica! ability. The number of such allowanced appointments varies from time 
to time according to the requirements of the Department. 

B 2 
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Telegraphists are eligible for promotion to the grade oi lelegrapl) Master and 
thereafter to that of Deputy Superintendent in the Traffic establishment and for 
appointment as officers in the Superior Traffic Branch. They are also . 

appointment to the Electrical, Engineering and Wireless Branches of the , 

for which men are selected from the Traffic Establishment early m their > 

and after undergoing a special course of training and passing specined exaimna 
they are appointed Engineering Supei'vi.sors or Electrical Supervisors or ut 
Operators, 


ResOLI'TIOXS TASSEB UECENTl.Y BY THE AhL-IXDlA TEhJiKJKAl'H ISTS I xiON. 

42. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: Will Governmoni he pleased to Iny on the table 
the Eesolutions passed recently by the All-India Telegraphists 
under the presidency of Mr. M. R. Jayakar, M.L.A., and forwarded to 
Government by the General Secretary of the Union? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A copy of the Kosolutions 
is laid on the table. 


1. Notwithstanding (JovernnLcnt’.s official .statement of tlie rwTuitmcnt of the 
operative staff being entirely stopped, as the recruitment thereto which is still going on 
year after year, is not based on justice and fair-play and is apparently worlsed on 
coirimunal ba.sis; resolved that the Government of India he respectfully approached 
through the Head Quarters to ofieu recruitment for the General as well as Station 
Service, only on the basis of merit without any distinction of caste, creed or colour, 
or community. 

2. There being a complete stagnation in the ilerical cadri* owing to the number 
qf appointments in the First and Second Class, not being in adequate proportion to 
the number of appointments in the Third Class, consecjuently offering no scope for 
the recognition of their services in pay or prospects; resolved that the (Government 
of India be approached through the Head Quarters to afford wider openings to the 
deserving clerks, by way of replacing Telcgraphi.sts and Telegraph Masters in charge 
of non-operative and noii'teclinical branches, by hr.st and second cla.ss chfrks, and by 
drafting (M^mpetent typist -clerks as Munay operators on a more attractive salary. 

3. The All-India Telegraph T’nion, Bombay Brunch, views with very great di.s* 
appointment tlie decision of the Government of India in regard t(# the Bostal recruited 
men whose services were requisitioned by the Department itself in the ^rdegraph 
offices, but wliose previous loyal .services in the Postal Department wer(’ not taken 
into consideration in the nnitter of pay when absorbing them into the Telegrajdi 
Department, as has been done, in the casi‘ of Military Operators, Avlien absorbed umler 
.similar circumstaiiees ; resolved that the Head Quarters be recpiested to make furiher 
repre-sentations in tlie matter, as justice demands a more .syinpathetii' c'on si derat i<m 
ill the case of Postal recruited haiuls. 

4. As the peons in the Telegiaph Dlepartment have to perfoi*ni imu'e responsible 
and laborious duties than their fcdlow- workers in the Po.stal Department, it is hereby 
resolved tiiat the (Govermnent ‘ of Tfidia or any other pr<;per aiithoriti(?.s be approached 
through the Head Quarters, with a view to have their .services recognised in the 
Superior grade, with a graded allowance, iastead of the fixed pav allowed to them 
as fit pi*eserit. 

5. Besoived that tlie Gbvernment of India be approached thiough the Head (Juarters 

with a request for an early redress of the longstanding grievances over which repre- 
.mentations and reminders are -being constantly '.submitted without anv^ more tangihl# 
results than that they are under consideration. ‘ ^ 


ExvENDiTt’iih OX Njiw'DEiiu AJfi) THK New Sechetakut. 

43. "‘Mr. S. V. Belvi: Will* Government be pleased to Jay on the table 
a statement showing the amount of public money spent on “New Delhi" 
in general and on the New- Secretariat in Eaisina iii particular up to tbP 19th 
January, 1927? ^ f 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: A statement giving the 
information asked for is laid on the table. 


Statement, 

Expenditure 
i approximflteljOi 
Its. 

Now Delhi 

N(‘w JSecn'taviat l,tyj,12.0i)() 


MALrHACTU.ES i)lJRi:S(r THE UECBKT El.ECrjOK.S. 

44. ’'‘Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (r/) Has the attention of the Govcm- 
inont hcHMj drawn to the aJhigations ol‘ corruption and malpractices w^hich 
were said k> be openly and daringly in vogue in the last elections? 

(6) Do Government i>ropose to take steps to inquire jnto the allegations 
and slop the recum*nce of sueli alienees in future? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
in the Press allegutions of electoral malpractices, and they have received 
similar reports from some provinces. 

(h) The t‘xis1ing arrangeiinaits ]>rovide for the invalidation of an elec- 
tion obtained by c*.>rrupl means, and for prosecution under Chapter IX-A 
of the Indian Penal Code. The fonner procedure can be initiated by an 
election petition, to be presented ordinarily by a candidate or an elector. 
The latter n^quires the authority of Government, but, seeing that all the 
olTenoes in Chapter IX-A an' non-counizable, Government nnist rely oh 
the readiiu'ss of those who have informathai to make it available. The 
success of both procedures therefore depends on the public spirit of private 
cilizens. Tl is tlie duly of all loyal and good citizens, and in an especial 
degree of those who liavc the political advancement of India at lieart, to 
aid (TOV(Tnrnent in |>iilling tlie law in motion. Government wdll readily 
avail tlieiuscdvcs of assistance to this end. and look to active aid from the 
public in enfondng the present law’, rather than to special measures or 
an amendment of the law, to prevent in futttre the offences wdhch are said 
to have occurred during the recent elections. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is thr nonoiirablc Mcinber aware tliat this allegation 
has been made against Lala Lajpat llai in tbe election campaign!? 

Mauivi Mahammad Yakub: Can an Honourable ^Member put a question 
ip another Member, Sir? (Laughter.) 

Date op the ArroiNTMEN’T of toe ’ Stathtory Eoyae Coinnssiox. 

45. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakut) : (ii) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Eoyal Commission for the ptirpose 
of revising the Government of India Act of 1919 will be appointed before 
1929? 

(h) Is it a fact that Lais Lajpat Bai ie expected to be a> member of 
this Commission ? 

The Sonoorable Sir Alexander Muddiman; {a) and (b). The date of 
fkpjKHntinent, and the personnel of the Commission are both metb^ within 
the sphere of the Secretaiy of State and the Government of India ‘hawe 
no ififottStfa^n- aB ettbw, ' , 
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Roles framed by the High Courts under the Code of Cmr. 

Procedure. 

46. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that 
different High Courts in India have framed different rules under the Civil 

Procedure Code which cause grout difficulties and create anomalies in 
the administration of justice and that the rulings given by one High Court 
according to the rules framed by that tribunal cause great coin plications 
when cited and followed by Courts under another High Court where the 
rules are quite different? 

(6) In order to simplify the matter do the Government propose to 
withdraw from the High Courts the power to frame rules and m^e it a 
function of the Government of India to frame universal rules under the 
Civil Procedure Code for the whole of British India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: {a) Governrntiit arc not 
aware of the difficulties and anomalies referred to by tlu^ Honourable 
Member. 

(h) The answer is in tlie negative. 

Removal of the Railway Offices from Lx^cknow to Calcutta. 

47. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the agitation in the business circles of the United Provinces 
on account of the removal of the railway offices from Lucknow to Calcutta? 

(b) Have Government considered the question of the inconvenience, 
trouble and financial loss which it is alleged the removal of these offices 
will cause to the people of the United Provinces? 

(c) Do Government propose to order the retention of at least a branch 
of the East Indian Railway offices at Lucknow? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Representations have been received from 
certain quarters. 

(b) and (c). The offices were removed to Calcutta as a consequence of 
the amalgamation of the administrations of the East Indian Railway and 
the Oudh and Rolulkhand Railway which has resulted in considerable 
savings in the cost of administration and accounts — estimated at over 3 
lakhs of rupees per annum. The Government regret the inconvenience 
referred to by tlie Honourable Member but do not propose to order a re- 
transfer of any of these offices to Lucknow. 

I should add that Lucknow is now the headquarters of the Lucknow 
Division of the East Indian Railway, and the offices of the Divisional Super- 
intendent occupy a considerable part of the former administrative office 
building of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

New Railway Station at Lucknow. 

48. ’'‘Maulyi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
new railway station at Lucknow xvas built at an enormous cost of Rs. 73 
lakhs? 

(b) What are the reasons for dismantling the old building of the statiofir. 
which was in itself a very large and commodious one and spending an 
enormous sum of public money on the construction of a new biffiifing? 
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(c) Are Government aware that the Agent of the East Indian Railway^ 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the new Lucknow station, is 
reported to have said that similar stations will soon be built at Cawnpore 
and Allahabad? Are Government prepared to consider the question of 
stopping the proposed constructions? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) No. 73 lakhs was the cost of the whole scheme 
which included, besides the building of the new railway station, receiving, 
despatching, and marshalling yards for goods trains, a local goods station 
and parcel office, and arrangements for transhipment between broad and 
metre gauge stock. The cost of the new railway station itself was under 
Jls. 12 lakhs. 

(h) llu', old station building had to be removed in order to provide 
efficient marsballing arrangements and the other facilities for goods traffic 
which I have mentioned. I may inform the Honourable Member that the 
whole; scheme for increasing the capacity of the (old) Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Railway, of which the transfer of the station building to a new site was 
but a part, was expected to give a return of per cent, on its estimated 
cost, and though the final cost of the Lucknow station remodelling has 
b(*en greater than was expected, the expenditure on the entire scheme is 
still expected to yield a return of about 6 per cent, on the total capital 
outlay. 

(c) Government have seen a report of the remarks made by the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway at the opening of the Ijucknow station, which 
an; not entirely accurately repnxluced in the Honourable Member’s ques- 
tion. They liave sanctioned a scheme for a common passenger station and 
a common goods yard for the different railways meeting in Cawnpore, 
where present arrangements are inconvenient to the public and uneconomic 
in working, and this scheme necessitates the rebuilding of the present 
station. There is at present no proposal to rebuild the station at 
Allahabad. 

Employment of Mu.ssulm axs in the Office of the Chief Commissioner 

OF Delhi, etc. 

49. *Maiilvi Muhammad Takub: (a) Is it a fact that out of 5 senior 
posts in the office of the Chief ^Commissioner of Delhi not even one is 
held by a Mussulman? 

(b) Do the Government propose to draw the attention of the Honourable 
the Chief Commissioner to the Government of India's Memorandum 
No. F.-176/26-E8tb8., Home Department, dated the 5th February, 1926? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to inquire and state in how many 
oases effect was given to the Memorandum mentioned above by the subordi- 
nate offices and other departments directly under the Government of India 
since it was issued? 

The Hcmcmrable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (^) Yes. 

(b) A copy of the Memorandum referred to has been sent to the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner. I am not aware if my Honourable 
friend is in possession of a copy of this Memorandum. To the best of 
my knowledge I have never been asked to supply him with one although 
he appears to be acquainted with its contents. 

(c) Government have already taken steps which will enable them to 
observe the progress made in giving effect to their policy and they are not 
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prepared ,.tc institute special inquiries of the nature suggested by the 
Hori^iirabie Member. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: May I inquire if tlu* Government wants to 
introduce the principle of eoinnnmal representation in the bervices as we 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Tlie Honourable Memb^ 
may inquire, hut I am not prof>osing to answer him at this moment, 
have made statements oh timt point on several occasions. 

Empi oyMent of Mussalmaks ox the Bombay^ Hakoda and Oexthai> 

India Railway. 

50, *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to an open letter addressed to the Agent, Bombay, 
Bardda and Central India Railway, published in the Muslim Outlook, 
Lahore, dated Sunday, the 24th October, 1920? 

(b) Are the figures given in the letter showing number of the 
European, Hindu and Muslim employees correct? 

(e) Do the Government pi^opose to move the authorities of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway to adopt effective nioasures to improve 
the prevailing conditions so far as Mussulmans arc coneenied ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(b) We do not keep statistics separately for the broad and metre 
gauge systems of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and 
we have not therefore been able to check the figures given in the letter. 

(c) The letter was addressed to the Agent and he has already been 
ratide aware of the general policy of Government in these matters. 

Admission of Doolies and PAL\NQrixs to the Platfohyis at Di:lhi 

IhuiAVAY STATfOX. 

51. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Arc Goverament aware of the 
stroncr fc.eling and sensation amongst the respectable families of Delhi 
and other Ijowus in Northern India caused by an order of. the railway 

a^i jVihi' q)miu‘bitm^ doolies# kmd palaiiqiiiils on the platform 
for the use of purdah ladies? 

{}}) Are Govermnt.'Ut awan* that religious srinetitv is still attach i‘d 
to ihe Purdah in tJie families of a very large iniinber of respectable families 
in Upper India whose ladies can never come out in the public even in a 

bvrqa ? 

(e). .^oye^mment aware that owing to the fame of .Delhi for its 
physigiaus (ijld dexetors, specially on of the t-edy Hrf:nitah 

ri largo number of invalid purdah ladies e?'Tne to T>eiVu‘ for tmafruent for 

whom it would be impossible to w^alk over the highly inconvenient and 

long f)ridges at the railway station? 

(d) Considering the above facts do Government propose tp order the 
railway authorities at Delhi to withdraw the above order prohibiting doolies 
and the palanquins on the platform? ■ 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes : The Honourable Member has not 
got the facts quite correctly. It : is true that the indiscrimmate adtnis** 
eion of palanquins to the Delhi platforms has been stopped. But the 
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Station. Superintendent has full discretion to admit palanquins wher^ he 
is satisfied, that they are necessary, and I see no reason to suppose thait 
respectable Indians will be put to any inconvenience. 

Mauled Muhammad Yakub : Aw iIk? Government aware, Sir, that the 
ladies of Hakim Ajraal Khan’s fuuiily were not allowed to take their 
palanquin on the platform of the Delhi station? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I think I am correct in saying, Sir, 
that it Wits on the ccanplaini of that fj:ontleman that we took the matter 

with the station aulhorities of 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask Vv'liai class of people is regarded as repcct- 
'able by the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Jf the Honourable Member means 
to suggest that by “n-sja*!*! ablt*” I n'fer to “wealthy’', he is entirely mis- 
taken. 


Seasov Post Oei U!e at Milam, ltc. 

52. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government he pleased 
iio lay on the table a statement showing the monthly income and expen- 
diture of lla^ st^aaon Post OlBce of Milam (District Almora) for the mdnths 
of June, July and August, 1926, respectively? 

(6) Do Govemniont propose to make the Post Office of Milam perma- 
nent ? 

(c) Is it a iact that tlu? prevailing rale of wages of a coolie in Patti 
Malla Jolpir, District Almora, is Ks. 15 jk't mensem? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the seasfui Post (Mfjce of Milam is situated at 
an aitiinde of 11,250 ft, abov(‘ llie sea iev(d on the northeiai frontier? 

(c) Do Government y)ropo.se to raise the pay rtf mail runnSl^’' of the 
Milam Post Office from JIs. 12 ptu’ mensem to Ps. 15 per mensi^i? , 

(/) it a]sr> a fact that a mail rmmer cannot be engaged for distances 
of more than 6 miles? 

(g) Is it also a fact that there are five mail runners between Milam 
Post Office and Mansian Post Office? 

(h) Is it also a fact *that the distance from Mansiari Post Office to IVfilam 
Post Office* is 30 miles ? 

(t) Do Government propose to employ one more mail runner in addition 
to 5 mail nuuiers already employed in the Milam Post Office? 

(;) Is it a fact that the work of the post men of the Mansiari Post Office 
(Distrio|; Almora) has inoreased very much owing to the spread of education 
and they cannot punctually visit all the villages to wffiieh they have to carry 
heavy parcels, money orders,, , insured articles, registered letters 'and 
orflinarv.Jettera,jpo^ and nQw/^p^pep.in large numbers? , * ^ ‘ 

(k) Is it a fact that only two postmen are working in Mansiari Post 

Office since 1895 f * \ 

(l) Do Government therefore propose to appoint two additional postmen 
in the Mansiari Post Office so that the wwk may be done satisfactorily? 
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Sir Oaoen Roy : (a) A statement showing the monthly income and ex- 
penditure of the Milam Season Experimental Branch Office during the 
period of its existence in 1926 is furnished below : 

Name of month. Income. Expenditure. 

Ks. Ag. P. Bb. as, p. 

June 1926 74 14 5 97 0 0 

July 1926 90 4 8 97 0 0 

August 1926 106 2 8 97 0 0 

September 1926 , . . . . 74 2 7 97 0 0 

(6) No, the Milam Post Office cannot vet be made permanent as its 
income is insufficient to cover the cost. It will, however, be opened 
again as an Experimental P<^st Office during the next st*ason. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No. Runners can be obtained without difficulty on Ks. 12 per 
mensem. 

(/) No. 

(9) Yes. 

{h) Yes. 

(f) No. 

(/) No report regarding this has been received but an enquiry will be 
made. 

{h) No, in addition to two permanent postmen, tlu're are two season 
postmen. 

(«) No. 

Mr, E. Ahmed: With reference to question 52 (/) art* the Government 
aware that during the last (‘k’ction there \veri‘ many letters and election 

pamphlets, and in view of that fact what was the number of additional 

postmen deputed for the purpose of safe delivery of letters, pamphlets; 
etc- ? 

Sir Ganen Ray: 1 have no infonnation on the subject. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that a telegram was sent to Mr. 
Sams by certain ca'ndidtites for election that their election pamphlets and 
letters were not delivered properly, and therefore it was expected that the 
Government of India would give directions to the Postmaster General, 
Bengal and Assam, to take sufficient steps for the early delivery of elec- 
tion letters and pamphlets. Is mv Honourable friend *s office aware of 
that? ‘ 

Sir Ganen Roy: No 

^ UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Musi.im Cleeks in the Office of the Divisional Atfdit Officer, 
North- W'estekn Railway, Delhi. 

t. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: W^ill Government be pleasfid to place 
on the table a statement showing the total number of clerks in the office 
of the Divisional Audit Officer, North-Western Railway, Delhi, showing 
how many of them are Muslims? 


t See Anmer to uuBtarred question No. 2* 
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Total Amounts of Salaries drawn by the Hindu and Muslim 
Clerks in the Office of the Divisional Audit Officer, 
North-Western Railway, Delhi. 

2. KruIvI Huliaxnmad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table separate statements showing the total amounts of salaries 
drawn by the Hindu and the Muslim clerks in the office of Divisional Audit 
Officer, North-Western Railway, Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The informaiicn is being collected 
and will he supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Hindu and Muslim Clerks in the Office of the Divisional 
Superintendent, North-Western Railway, Delhi. 

3, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a statement showing the total number of clerks in the 
officH^ of the Divisional Superintendent, North-Western Railway, Delhi, 
showing how many of them are Muslims? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to place on the table separate state- 
ments showing the total amounts of salaries drawn by the H^du and the 
Muslim clerks in the office of the Divisional Superintendent, North- 
Western Railway, Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I take it that the Honourable 
Member wishes to satisfy himself whether there is a due proportion of 
Muslims in tlu* clerical staff of the ^)ffice to which he refers. The informa- 
tion for which the Honourable Mtanber asks is not, available, but I may 
inform him that the (rovt‘rnni(uit of India have just issued orders relating 
to th{* measures to be adopt (‘d for securing the appointnuml of members 
of minority communities in the different offices of the Goveniment of 
India. 'rhest‘ instruetions have been coinmunicated to Railways and I 
havt‘ no doubt that they will be followed up. I would ask the Honourable 
Member to wait and give time for this policy to bo given effect to. 


PANEL OF CHAIRMEN. 

Mr. President: In ai'cordanet* with the provisions of rule 3 of the 
Indian Legislativt* Rules I announce that I have nominated the fc^llowing. 
Members to be on the Panel of Chairmen : 

Mr* M. A. Jinnah : 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

The Rev. Dr, E. M. Macphail ; and 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : With your 
pormission, Sir, I desire t ;0 make a statement about the probable course 
of business during the next wwk. 

On Monday, the 31st Jammrv, a motion will first be made to introduce 
a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908 (Article 152). 
A motion will next be made to refer to a Select Committee the Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Bill w'hich was introduced on the 25th 
January after publication under rule 18 of the Indian Legislative Rules. 
Thereafter motions will be made to take into consideration and, if those 
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rnolions are passed, to })ass the following Bills which were introduced on 
the 25t}i tTanuary, namely : 

(.1) the Bill further to amend tho l^egotiablc Instruments Act, 1881, 

^ , Jqi\ a certain purpose, 

'(2) the J3ill furfclu'.r to amend the Indian Securities Act, 1920, for 
certain purposes, and 

(0) the Bin fiirtln'r to aintaid the Indian Livnilation Act, 1908, for 

certain pnrposf^s. (St^etions 20 and 21). 

On Wednesday, ilie 2}id of Fehruarv, any ])usiness remaining over from 
Monday, the 31st Jannarv, will first be iaken up. A motion will then be 
made to refer to a Selr{*t Cominitteo the Bill fiiriher to amend the Code 
of Civil Pro(a''durc, 1908, for certain purposes (i‘:!i('eiilion of d('c*r(*.es and 
orders). Tlu‘reafter moti(jus will he made* to lake into consideration and, 
if those motjoii.s .are ])assed, to pass the hhowing Bills, namely: — 

(1) the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procu'dure, 1908, for 

certain ])urf>oses (amendment of section 115), and 

(2) the Bill further to amend the ludiaii hUjgistration Act, 1008, for 

• . a certiiin purpose. 

As Honourable Members an^ aware, Tin'sday, llie 1st of February, and 
Thursday, the 8rd, have been allotted for rion-ofTieial Bills and Tiesolu- 
tions, respectively. There will he* no meeting of the House on Friday, 
the 4th, or Saturday, the 5th. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PPOCEDUIIE (AMENDMENT) BILL (EXE- 
CUTION OF DECPiElCS AND OHDEPS). 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
move for leave to i].Urodiic(‘ a Bill further to auumd the (‘ode of Civil 
Procedure, 1908, for eerlain purj>oses. 

This,' Sir, is anoth(*r l)ye-])roduet of the Peport of the Civil Justice 
(J(}in!riitlet‘ and it (leals mainly with (pioslioiiS relating to Ihe execution 
of deciws and orders. I’ln- (.■ivil Justice (Vainnittec* devoted a great deal 
of Iluar lint<' and a ronsidivahle propc^rtion of Utiar Ih'porl. to liaise most 
important que,stions. Hoiiou?*a.hle. Moidx'rs will find their valuable 
obsorvafious in Chapters 29, 30 and 31 of their Peporl which mainly re- 
late to orclcTs liiider l*ari LI and Order XXXI of the Firsi Seliedule to 
the Code, whicli as I havci said relatt' to the execution of decrees and 
orders. I do not think I la-ed ;tt this stage detain the House by taking 
then) through tfu' clauses of the Bill. 3die reasons for llie amendment 
are fudy explairu^d in 1 lie X'otes on Clauses and they are not capable of 
generalization exca^J liy f-xplanalion in cfuisiderable detail. I tJua'efore 
move, Sir, for leave to introduce. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce; the Bill. 

THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I 
moVe” that the 'Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
for certain piirpoBeB, be referred to a Select Committee. 

This Bill, Sir, is introduced with the purpose of effecting yaribus minoi* 
alterations of machinery in regard to the income-tax law as it at present 
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stands. Some of them are with a view to preventing evasion or pther 
difficulties w^hich have arisen. Some are introduced to clarify the meaning 
of the law as it stands. They are some of them in favour of the tax- 
payer and some of them are in favour of the tax-collector. It is almost 
imfK)ssiblc to summarize the purposes of the Bill without going through 
each clause and (explaining it in detail. The explanations in detail are 
given in the Statement of Objects and Keasons. I need not refer at any 
length to clause 2(a), which is chiefly designed to secure that proper 
arrangements shall be made in computing income-tax for the depreciation 
of elephants and things of that sort. It has been claimed that for certain 
pur[)Oses elephants arc machinery and ought to be allowed to get the 
benefit of the provisions regarding depnjciation which arc applied to 
other kinds of machinery. On the whole the Income-tax Department 
have been satisfied that tbe t!lepbants ought to be depreciated, and this 
clause is for that purpose. The question raised in clause 2(6) is one of 
considerable interest. ^Fhe general principles on which our law and the 
financial arrangements between the provinces and the Central Government 
are based are that the right to impose an income-tax on profits is reserved 
for the C(3ntrul Government. Jlie (jucstion whether the provinces should 
get a share in the profits of income-tax is a different one. This is a 
(juestion of the authority to impose a tax calculated on profits. It is 
Qbyigitsly undesirable, that you should have more than one authority 
imiofiendently iinposing a tax assessed on gross profits or net profits 
because, if you allow that to go on very far, you might very quickly find 
various taxation authorities between them trying to collect 17 annas in 
ih<‘ rupee. The principle of the reformed arrangements is that the pro- 
ceeds of tlie income-tax go in the first instance to the Central Government, 
and that the CtJiitral Government has the first right to collect a tax on 
profits. In luo.st eas(3s c(‘ssos, road cesses of the sort that are mentioned 
here, and oilier local taxation are not assessed on profits but are calculated 
with reference to other considerations assessed in another way, and when 
they are so assessed, they are allowed as deductions from the iiicomo on 
wliif'li income-tax is collected. But in some cases it has been found that 
local authorities are collecting what is practically a second income-tax, 
for example, on the inconie of coal mines as in the case here, and our 
object in proposing this clause is to make it clear that local taxes ought 
not to be assessed on profits : they ought to be assessed otherwise, and 
that if in any cas(? they are as.sessed on pnffits, they cannot be allowed 
as a deduction from th(» profits for the purposes of tlio Central Govern- 
mcmCs ificomc-lax. If that became a frequent occurrence, the result might 
b(* to fritter away the wdioJe of the income before the Central Government 
had the opportunity of collecting a tax. It is as much in the interest of 
the tax-payer as of the tax-collecting authority that the law should be 
clear on this siibject. object of clause 4 is to remedy an omissidifi 

in the existing law, wtich is silent as to the procedure which ought to 
be followed in assessing a Hindu undivided family in the year following 
the year in which partition has been effected. Clause 5 deals with the 
procedure to be followed in assessing a firm in the year following that in 
wdiich there hag been a change in its constitution or a company that has 
succeeded vice versa. There are conflicting High Court judgments 

on the pre^edure, to he followed. It is difficult to say from the point 
of view pf the Glov^rninent, of the tax-collecting authority, which of the 
typ . pjpocedureei Wd down by the two different High Courts is most con- 
ducjjye to the interests of tiie revenue, but the Government have oome to 
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the conclusion that on the whole the fairest arrangement all round, though 
not necessarily the most conducive to the productivity of the tax, would 
be the ruling of the Allahabad High Court. Clause 6 confers on Assistant 
Commissioners of Income-Tax and Commissioners of Income-Tax power to 
rectify mistakes in their appellate or revision orders, which is obviously 
desirable. Clause 7 deals mainly w’ith the assessment of the profits of 
export trade whether conducted by residents in British India or by 
agencies or branches in British India of non-residents and of Import trade 
conducted by ^encies or branches in British India of non-residents, the 
law on which has been [)roved to be rather vague and unsatisfactory. 
The change proposed is one which has been the subject of very consider- 
able discussion and correspondence with the commercial interests con- 
cerned. The next clause I liave to refer to permits the income-tax officer 
to impose in the first instance less than the maximum penalty whereas at 
present he has the pewer to impose only a single penalty, and he cannot 

subsequently increase it. The next clause, clause 9, deals with the grant 

of refunds under section 48 find the relief of snadl incomes. At the 
present time if the Indian income of an assessee is under two thousand 
rupees, it is not liable to Indian income-tax and the assessee is entitled 
to obtain a refund of the full amount. But he very likely may have an 
income running into thousands or millions in another country. Under 
the British law, his total income, w^herever efirned, wherever arising, is 
taken into consideration before the small income ridief is given. Under 

the Indifin law at present that relief is given simply with respect to the 

total of the Indian income, not with respect to the total income all over 
the world. There is obviously no very sound reason, I think, why the 
Indian law should be more generous to the millionaire than the British 
law, and it is also important from another point of view that we should 
improve our present position, because the machinery for giving those 
refunds is a rather troublesome and expensive one, and when the law is 
changed as proposed in this Bill, there should be a very large reduction 
in the number of cases in which claims for refund will be made. Clause 
11 is directed against the difficulty to which I have more than once 
referred in this House of what I may call the legalized evasion of the 
provisions of the income-tax law. Its object is to provide that a partner- 
ship deed cannot be registered unless the firm not merely files a deed of 
partnership specifying the partners’ shares, which is all that is at present 
required, but also actually divides the profits in accordance with those 
shares. That is the purpose of clause 11 of this Bill. When I introduced 
12 N ox announced that the intention was to move 

* on this occasion for a Select Committee, I was under the 
impression that the Bill as a whole had been circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinion thereon. It was published at the beginning of Decem- 
ber and the intention was that it should then be circulated by executive 
action for the purpose of obtaining opinions. Owing to a misunderstand- 
ing the Bill as a whole has not been so circulated, though I believe that 
so far as the subjects are concerned to which the more important of those 
clauses of the Bill that might possibly be regarded as contentious relate, 
the Central Board of Eevenue has already at one time or another ascertain- 
ed the views of Chambers of Commerce in regard to the principles involved. 
In view, however, of the fact that the Bill as a whole has not yet been 
cireiBated, I am quite prepalhed, if it is the desire of the House, to accept 
iM ihotion which I see on the paper, that the first step should be that 
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the Bill should be circulated. But 1 now move formally that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee. Sir, I move. 

Hr. President : Motion moved : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certaim 
purposea, be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowmers Assfxdation : Indian Com- 
merce): Sir, I am veTv glad that the Honourable the Finance Member 
accepts my amendment if it reeeiv<‘s any substantial support from the 
House and J think it is due to me to put forward my reasons for consider- 
ing that circulation — or if he wishes it to call it so further circulation — is 
advisable. 1 feel that some of the clauses, at least one of the clauses, 
of the pro{K>sed Bill have very far-reaching effects due largely to the 
drafting of previotis legislation which has had k^gal consequences not fore- 
seen at the time. Tlie whole position of Income-tax legislation has altered 
consid(*rably during tlu‘ last fe,w years, particularly at the present time 
in England, and now I see indications of a trend in the same direction 
in this country. Originally the Legislatures laid down in the income-tax 
laws very definite rules and very restricted powers to the executive. The 
relations between the tax-coll(»ctor and the tax-payer were then found to 
be satisfactory ; very little friction ensued and the Legislature in conse- 
quence proceeded to give wide powers to the executive sometimes on a 
definite understanding that such powers should not be used to the full 
and should be restricic'd 1 y means of rules. The convention arose 
that these powers were only given to be used in special cases, and this 
I think was more or 'less the position before the war. The effects of the war 
caused the needs of revenue to be ver\^ great, and as there was the usual 
objection to extra taxation those responsible for getting revenue from the 
onunlrv decided that the administration of the Income-tax Act should 
be tightened. The result of this decision at home, and I think also 
to some extent in this country, is that we have among the higher officials 
responsible for administering the Law a re-reading of the Act so as to 
take advantage of the full legal rights of the Executive and among the 
lower officials (and I think that members even on the Government side 
will agree with this) a tendency to make unjustifiable demands on ignorant 
tax- payers which were not substantiated and which were dropped w^hen 
challenged. There w’ere a number of cases, however, w^here the un- 
fortunate tax-payer did not know his or her rights and paid the tax 
uimecessurily. Now, Sir, here we have a case in print given to us in 
the Statement of Objects and Reasons by the Finance Member. Under 
clause 7 the Courts in this coimtr}^ have given opposing judgments on 
one of the clauses of the existing Act. The reasons for those opposing 
judgments are. I think, simple. This clause w-hich was intended to follow 
English procedure was intended to be "W^hat is called a machinery section. 
Owing to the fact that certain wwds differed from the English Act a 
subsequent Courts came to the conclusion that legally it could be construed 
as a charging section. There is, I think, very little doubt that wThen 
those clauses were brought before the Legislature there was no intention 
that this should be a charging section, the intention being that it should 
follow the British procedure and be merely a machinery section* I think, 
Sir, that a great deal of credit is due to the Honourable the Finance 
Member for having brought this up before the Legislature. I tMnk that 
Tie probably felt that his position if he took up the purely legal aspect 
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of the income-tax legislation here might in fact put him in the position 
of taxing the tax-payer in this country along lines that were not intended 
by the Legislature or even by the Finance Member at the time when 
he asked for that legislation/ I see great dilHculty for the Finance 
Member from th(‘. moral aspc'ct. ilc* wants extra revenue. He has the 
right legally under the judgment to demand that rc‘veriue. He feels that 
the Legislature did not intend to go along those litu's and I repeat great 
credit is dia‘ to the Honourable Member for bringing tins up before the 
House so that we can dtjcide whether we wish to n'lieve him of any 
moral restrictions that may have been put on his prode(.*essors a,nd whicli they 
may have carried out in practice by (executive action, ^\'e can ('ilher free 
the Finance Member from these r(‘strictions oV limit him to the position 
which used to exist in practice. I think, then'fore, that the circulation 
of this Bill will elicit facts, concerning this parthnilar clause for instance, 
from the various trading and commercial bodies of the countiw. As 1 
am given to understand by my legal fzncnrls, the consequences of the 
present Bill would allow the revenue authorities, if they so desire, to 
assess every importer, whether a small trader or a large nuirchant house, 
who was dealing with manufacturers or merchants abroad, to assess every 
Indian importer for the profits that might bo c*stimated to have been 
made by the foreign manufacturer. That I am given to understand is 
one of the effects of this clause and. though tin* revenue authorities here 
may not desire to use ibis power, we must face the position that some 
suji^^equent Finance iMeinber in the desire for extra revenue in looking 
through ^hc Act and estimating his jights rrjay choose to exorcise it. T 
think, therefore, that the Bill needs a veiy careful consideration. 

Tliere is also a further class of business which will Ix' affected under 
the Bill. We heard yesterday, when Sir Charles Tunes was referring to 
the steel industry, how ho anticipated and hoped that the need for 
attracting new capital to‘ the steel industry would he met by the pro- 
posals he put before the House. I don’t know whether the House 
rtppreciates the fact that should this Bill become law, every debenture 
that is issued in a foreign country, the proceeds of which are remitted 
to this countr}’^ and used for developing an industry’, will f)e liable to 
Indian inebme-tax. The House will realist* tliat it is not the foreign 
investor who will pay this tax. He will refuse to take up a debenture 
unless it is clearly laid down that it is free <hf all Indian taxation; so the 
result in practice will he that industries here, unahh" to rely upon Indian 
resources and desirous of obtaining debenture capital abroad, will neces- 
sarily have to pay a higher rate of interest than would otherwise, be the 
case b^^^^^use Indian income-tax on loans made abroad must be provided 
for. This, I think, is a situation that will have to be very carefully 
cnfrisidered by the House. . " 

Thera is a further aspect arid that 'is the effect of this legislation bn 
the business of banks. I am not at all certairi' that if banks here in the 
ordinary course of their business were to take deposits in this country 
on which they paid interest.' and were to remit those deposits 
I am' not at all oertaih 'that -under this Bill they would not be aidked to 
supply the Government of India with a return of any interest or profit 
which might be received abroad/ It is perfectly certain that no Bank 
# business codoem could possibly ufirhvel iU various fintooisl trepsaotioiis^; 
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whicli might cover st'veni’l countries, to obtain this information. So in 
practice the Bank , would Le charged with the full income-tax on the 
full income that might be expected to have bcion rt‘ceived out of the 
country. 1 am not ait all certain tfM> whcsther the (iovenirnent of India 
would not be entitled to ask for Indian income-tax on ihe interest of 
every Irnde bill that is drawn on an im|K)rter in this country. The amount 
of work tliat would b(^ necessary U) show what the actual profit was, 
would, to mv mind, be so huge as to make it impossible to obtain any 
reJief, because the House wil’i agree that because there is inten*st on a 
trade bill it is not likely that that interest should be all profit. It is 
quite possible that the montw tluit was used in fliscounting that bill was 
borrowed from s anewbere c^lse. Tlu* f)rotit would, therefore, be trivial 
but as it would be so difheuit to arrive at it the ineome-tax avithorities 
would attempt to charge the tax on the full interest. 

This measure is by no means an casj or a simjjh* one; it is very com- 
plicHted and very far reaching, and I think this House would be well 
Jidvis(‘<l to accept the <aTc‘r that (hr Finance^ McrnlxT has made us to 
allow’ it to l)e eirculat(Ml l<> elicit further opinion. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (1’anjon* l unt 1Vi(‘lunoi)()ly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, after the elaborate manner in w^hicli the Honourable 
Member wdio preceded me jjointed out the diflticulties and com|»lieations 
that lurk in the amendnumt proposed by th(‘ Honourable the Finance 
Meml)(‘r, I do not pro])ose to say anything in regard to the t*tiotion foi' 
circulation, excef)t tliat I think the motion lor eireuiation ought to he 
supported on oUnir grounds even more iin)K)rtant from the point of view 
of tbt:^ tinanc(‘.s of this count r\ and the division of sources of the finaiua's of 
this country hetwetm the several authorities, apart from an\ question of 
income-tax. 

Sir, I find that in Statement of Objects and Reasons, in regard 
to one important (‘hms(; in Bill, namely, clause 2, the Honoural>le the 
Tinance Member has stated : 

Moreover the Ontra) Government have always (tonteiidcd that, proviiicial or local 
taxes on profits should not take precedence of Central taxes on the same pjvdits, and 
if this principle is sacrificed, serious loss to Central revenues niuy result.*’ 

Sir, fhaf is a f>osition which is of far-reaching consequence, and in facts 
the Honourable the Finance Member expanded it so far as to say in this 
House that we are asked by this Bill to assent to the proposition that 
no local taxes ought to be assessed on profits. If that is the proposition 
which is sought to be introduced, 1 say fhat the method by w^hich the 
Finance Member proposes to introduce this ]>rinciple is certainly objec- 
tionable. The sole matter, which clause 2 deals wuTh, is >vhelher when 
such taxes are assessed they should not be deducted in computing income 
for purposes of taxation. The question of principle whether the local 
Government have the right to assess these taxes on profits, on the basis 
of which they have been allowed actually to assess them, is a question of 
far greater importance than the question of deductions. T think, therefore, 
that if the Honourable Member thinks this prineiphi ouc^ht to be establish- 
ed, he ought not to introduce this nrinciole in this Bill but should face 
spUHtelv the question as to wh«t extent the Local Governments should be 
piirityprl pagepq tav#:»R.on profits. fbp fbp Finance 

Member said that it is as much in the interests of the tex-paver as 
the Government that therti should not be too many authorities who should 

0 
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be permitted to tax income. This argument proves too much. He begim 
by saying that we will eventually find that the tax-payer is assessed in 
all at 17 annas in the rupee. When we come to examine the basis of all 
taxation in the country, we must arrive at the proposition that all taxes 
direct and indirect, ought to be paid out of income or property; therefore 
to say that the tax-payer will find that he is paying 17 annas in the rupee 
is not to prove that income-tax should not be levied by two authorities. 
Indeed, I can cite any number of Continental countries in which such taxes 
are levied by central and provincial authorities. We in this country have 
always claimed that by such taxation, direct or indirect, as we have been 
mulcted by, the Government have managed to take a much larger slice 
of income from the poor Indians than in any other country. 

I want the Government of India, therefore, to face this question, namely, 
to what extent income-tax could be made available for provincial purposes 
and also, conversely, to what extent could land revenue be reduced to 
the basis of a tax on incomes. These questions ought to be raised when 
we discuss the remodelling of taxes in this country or the revision of the 
taxing system of this country in connection wuth the Taxation Committee’s 
Report. The principle ought to be examined by Local Governments and 
Local Governments ought to be placed in a ])Osition to say to what extent 
they should exercise the right of taxation over incomes based on profits 
or on property. I therefore support the motion for circulation. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I wish 
to support the motion made by Sir Victor Sassc’on on another ground. The 
circulation of the Bill will give an opportunity to other people to suggest 
the clarification of certain other matters connected with the Income-Tax 
Department. If the Bill is to be amended it might be amended for the 
clarification of all doubts that have arisen in regard to other matters. 

The Hoilourable Sir Basil Blackett; If the Honourable Member will 
allow me, he will find that the amendments he is suggesting would be 
outside the scope of the Bill. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: I am subject to correction. 


The Bill contains several matters, and it w^as ini, ended to clarify certain 
matters on which doubts have arisen. If there are any other’ matters 
which require clarification, they might as well be included in this Act. 

I have been fold that thi.s cannot be done; therefore, I accept the motion. 


lb. M. S. Sssha A3ryangar (Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this motion certainlv requires consideration. 
Some feature of this Bill require a close scrutiny not only by this House 
but also by the larger section of the public whom they may affect. Clause 
2 of the Bill is an instance in point. It aUempts at excluding Provincial 
taxes or local rates from the category of admissible deductions under the 
Income-tax Act The claim is made on the ground that Central Revenues 
are to have preference over provincial texes. If that principle is not re- 
cognised, the Honourable the Finance Member suggests it would restilfe 
m a diminution of the Central Revenue. I submit, Sir, we have aJaTte 

corroaponding hardship which the adopti^ 
pi this principle would have on the classes affected by this clause. Once 
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this House accepts this principle that local taxes must yield in preference 
to Central taxes, it will have very far-reaching consequences ; and 1 submit 
that the view point of the classes afiEected is not quite unwarranted, has 
been upheld by the Calcutta High Court. I therefore submit that the 
circulation of this Bill to the people affected is necessary, and more reasons 
will be forthcoming to show why this principle should not be recognised. 
Clause 7 is another instance. There is no doubt a conflict of views between 
three High Courts, and the Honourable the Finance Member did concede 
that it is not very easy to find out the means which should be adopted to 
set at rest this conflict. No doubt it is quite legitimate fcr the Legislature 
to seek to set at rest the conflict, but the means to be adopted are things 
for cmIui (fuusideration ; and I appeal to the House to accept the motion 
for circulation in order that we may have the views of the large body of 
the Indian public whom this Bill so materially affects. 

Mr. Jamnadas H. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, i was at one time of the opinion that a reference of this Bill to the 
Select Committee forthwith would secure its adequate consideration; but 
alter hearing Sir Victor Sasscon, I feel it would serve the interests of the 
country better if the Bill was, in the first instance, circulated for opinion. 
Particularly, I want to draw the attention of the Hindu members of this 
House to clause 4, sub-clause {2), where the question of notice is dealt 
with when a Hindu joint family divides. Sir, the Income-tax Act has 
dune more to break up the joint Hindu family than the attacks of the 
social reformer. I do not know wliether this break up is ultimately for 
the good of Hindu society or not. T myself have not been able to make 
up rny mind on that question, but there is no doubt that the Income-tax 
Act is increasingly leading to the Imaik up of the joint Hindu family. This 
view was confirmed during the recent elections when I found four voters 
in a house where I had expected to find one ; they had all divided the joint 
family income, the reason being that if they had kept their income joint, 
the State would have taken a much larger slice of it. They had the sense 
to divide in order to avoid tlie exactions of the State and for that reason 
also there were so many voters. But, Sir, although it maj^ be an open 
question whether the breaking up of these joint Hindu families would be 
for the interests of the Hindu society, the way in which this Bill wants 
to deal with the notice question is highly objectionable. Only 15 days 
time is all'wed for giving notice to the authorities when a member of a 
joint Hindu family seeks separation from his co-parceners. In spite of 
the (Ikintegrafing effect of the existing Income-tax Act, the sentiment 
of the joint Hindu family is so great that brothers would not like to divide 
while their mother is alive if they can help it. But this Bill says the 
moment there is a division,, it shall be notified within fifteen days. N(*>w, 
Sir, it is open to one member of the joint Hindu family merely to write 
a letter to his co-parceners declaring that he has separated and from that 
day under the Hindu law that family is taken to he partitioned if it is a 
joint Hindu iamilv. In such a case those members who do not like to 
be partitioned will naturallv begin to negotiate with the brother who has 
given notice and it will take time before these family confabulations are 
comnletod. Fifteen days is too sh<*'rt a time for such a purpose, but this 
Bill will break up the family within fifteen davs. If notice is not dVen 
within fifteen days, then every one, even those who do not want to 
separate but who are tryinsr to keep the family together may be charged 
by the income*tax officer a penalty equal to the amount of the tax. That 
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is the direct cuDseqiiencc of this clause. Sir, J would have suggested in 
the Select ("oimuitiec or here in lliis House if the had gone on, that 
the obligation for this notice must only be iin])os('d on the member who 
is seeking the division and that the time allowed for giving notice must 
be longer than lifleen days. Ihider the chiiis(‘ as it now stands all mem- 
bers iiudiiding thosi' who want ri'iiiain undividc'd uill be l)Ound to give 
notice and tluil vsithin fifteen days lest the inconiedax offi('er should come 
down upon them and make tliern th(‘ victinis of s(» much additional taxa- 
tion. This serious dang(‘r 1 > thi‘ integrity of a joint Hindu family is one 
rc'ason for ^\'hi(•h I wouhl like the cinmiation of the Jhll, and 1 enlirc'Jy 
egroi* with St Victor Sassoon that it should he circulated. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance MemlxT) : Sir, I cannot 
believe tliat tbc Honourable Member who has just s})oken is entirely 
correct in the opinion he lias e.xprc'ssed on clause 4. f gather he has been 
studying Ihe Thil with some vigour in the rather h'ss tlian 1^) days notice 
that 1 gave him and may iioi liave gathe?'(‘d the (‘xac^ meaning of tht* 
clause. 1 rise to make a few nauarks on the points made. I understand 
the Honourable Jlaronet wlio spoke lirst was referring mainly to clause 7. 

I agree that clause 7 is an important clause and requires careful study. 
It has indeed hud careful study hoHi in the CcTitral H( ard of lleveniu* and 
in consultation with various cla.sses of as.scssees. How(‘Ver nou' thal the 
Bill is to circulated a furtlu*r opportunitN will Ix' givem for ils study, 
though I do not think’ it is ( utindy open to some' of t]u‘ dangi'rs which were 
suggested. The picture Hint was drawn was rather an alanning one and 
of some of th<^se alarms I havt' failed. a1 any rate at presiait, to recognise 
the validity. 

As regards clause 2 (b) in regard to the position of local and c(*n1ral 
taxation, 1 perhaps gave tin* impression wlum I first spoken that the (iov(*rn- 
ment were trying to lay down a principle not at pn'stait in ixisteuce of 
ver\' far-reaching importanct*. I was expressing (*(*1*1 ain views in the 
statement that I made, hut the statement in the Statement of Objt'cts 
and lleasoiis is mindi narrower, I think, tlian what Mr. Hanga-swami 
Iyengar made, it to appeal*. '* The Central Oovernmmit hav(^ alvva\s con 
tended Hint provincial or leca! taxes 4>n profiis s}H>uld not take prec-edeiice 
of ('entral taxes on the- same profits.” /fliat is to sa\ , if a load cess or 
something fif the sort is directly assessed on the firofits, it cannot be 
deducted ft'cin the incQme which is assessable for (’entral income-tax. 
That is as a matter of fact the law at firesent. Tlu* law at present is tiiat 
a local cess, if it is assessed on profits, is not a pennissible d(‘du<dio!i from 
till.' income taxabh* to income-tax. But there an* ceduin cases in wh^‘ch 
a eess which is nominally levied on immovable property is in fact assessed, 
on profits, and it is To affinn an existing principl(\ not. to intniduce a new 
principle, That , the Government have introduced Ibis clause in order to 
make clear that these cases, which one may call borderline cases, are. 
really wdthin, the mischief of t he law* as it stands. The whole question of 
the desirability of allowing Provincial Oovemrnenis or local authorities 
to collect what are knov^7) on the. Continent as centimes addiiionvlH on the 
income-tax is of course quite a differonf one; but I would point out that, 
iu those cases there is no <|Uc*stion of the centime additioncl collected bv 
the Stnte Government or the Provincial Government being allowed as a 
deduction frem the income which is assessable to income-tax. It is an 
addiTional tax on the income after the gross profits have been assessed. 
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not a charge on that income which is deductible before profits are assessed 
for the purpose of the central income-tax. But that is really quite a 
different subject. H is possibly ttiy fault either in the wording of the 
Statement of Objects and Eeasons or in sornelhing 1 said in speaking that 
the wider issue seemed to have been raised. That is a very interesting 
issue but ft is not raised in this Bill, and Heaven forbid that I should seek 
in a small Bill like this to bring down on myself the necessity of debating 
such a large issue either here or in Select Committee. 

Sir, the Goveminent are willing to accept, if that is the wish of the 
House, the motion for circulation. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the fndiun Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes, he referred to a Select Committee.’* 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

“ That the Bill be circulated for the puifK)se of eliciting opinions tliereon.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President: 1 have to iiifonu Honourable Members that the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly will be in his room to-morrow from 2 to 3 p.m. to 
receive nominations for the office of the Deputy President, the election 
for which is fixed to take place on Monday, the 31st January. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of tlie Clock on Monday, the 
31st January, 1927. 


D 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, Slat January, 1927, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEBS SWOKN : 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Sind: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural); 

Srijut Tarun Bam Phookun, M.L.A. (Assam Valley: Non-Muham- 
madan) ; 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, M.L.A. (Bombay : Nominated Non- 
Official) ; and 

Mr. Chaman Lall, M.L.A. (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. .. 

Access to Written Statements before the Cttiirency Commission, 

5S. ’•'Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Will Government place on the table the 
written statements of the 63 witnesses before the Currency Commission, 
which were not printed in Volume II (being appendices) of the Commis- 
sion 's report? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The choice as to what material 
should be published is normally left to the decision of a commission and as 
the statements in question were not published by the Commission for con- 
sideratiif^ns of convenience and economy, the Government do not think it 
would servo any useful purpose for them now to place these statements 
on the table which would involve considerable expense in printing them up 
with the Debates. I shall be glad, however, to arrange for access to be 
given to the Honourable Member to the original statements which are now 
in the possession of the Finance Department. 

AnYERTISING OF XJNCIJi.IMEX) POSTAL CaSH CERTIFICATES. 

54. N. 0. Kelkar: What is the total numbV and the total 
amount of postal cash certificates which : 

(a) have been permanently credited to Post-Office Funds by reason 

of their remaining unclaimed? 

(b) are yet heW in suspense account (though not yet credited) for 

the same reason? 


(188 ) 
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^hat steps do Government take by way of advertising in District and 
Taluka newspapers the names of holders of certificates in (a) and (6)? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (h), No such cases have 
yet occurred. The latter part of the question therefore does not arise. 


Policy axd Expenditure re Exoavatiovs in Sindh (Mohenjo Daro'. 

55. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar; Will Government state: 

« 

(1) How long do Government intend to carry on the work of ex- 

cavation relating to discovery and preservation of ancient 
morminenis in Sindh (Mohenjo Dnro)? 

(2) What is the average annual cost of these archaeological operations? 

(3) Whnt is the scheme in contemplation about the permanent 

distribution and location of these archieological finds? 

(4) Is it a fact that Government have received requisitions from 

public museums or private patrons of ancient art from foreign 
countries for these finds? 

(5) Will Government state their intentions in the matter? 

The Honourable Mr, J. W. Bhore: (1) Govtu’nmeni ho]ie ir> carry on 
the work till the whole site lias Ixuni excavated. Tl is not possible io say 
how long this will take, but it M'ill bo many \ears. 

(2) k'xcavations on an extended scale commenced only in fite eold 
wealln'r of 1025-20 and from then till the 31st March. 1027. rouglilv ru]>ees 
one lakli will have been spent. 

(3) and (5). No schi has yet l.Mam considered, but it is not improb- 
aide that tlu^ bulk of I be finds will remain at IMolienjo Dmr) itself. 

(4) Yes, from the Ih’ltish Museum only. 

/)0 — nq. pnf ilie Honourable Member — Sir Hari Singh Gour* — 

liacl not yet taken his oath.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Doi's my Honourable friend 
ask question No, OOf ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: No, Sir, I do not ask that question. 
(Lnughtor.) ' 

PrBLTe\TTON OP Skeen Committee’s BEroRT. 

01. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state by whnt 
time they propose to publish the Peport of the Skeen Committee?" 


*+Kefus.u. of rAssroni to Mb. Saktatvala, 

60. *Mr. Onya Promd Sir\gh : fa) Will Government kindly state if Mr. Saklatvala, 
M.P., has been refused passport to visit India? If so, why? 

{h) Is it a fact that Mr. Saklati^ala is the only Member of Parliament who ha.s been 
refused perrnisskm to come to India? Was any other Member of the British Parliament 
^Ver refused permission to visit India? If so, who and' when? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to place on the 'table all corresponfdence which may 
have passed between them, and the India Oflice, and Mr. Saklatvala, on the subject? 
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149. ♦itr. M. A. Jinmtli: (a) Will the Government be pleased to inform 
i}he House when the report of the Sandhurst Committee which concluded 
its work on the 4th November, 1926, is likely to be published? 

(b) Will the Government state what action they propose to take re- 
garding the recommendations made by the Sandhurst Committee — their 
report which was signed on the 4th November, 1926? 

(c) Do the Government propose to place their proposals in the light of 
the recommendations made in the report before the House during this 
session ? 

(d) Do Government propose to give the House an opportunity to discuss 
and deal with the recommendations made in the report before the end of 
this session? 

(e) What step, if any, have Government taken regarding the report-, 
and what steps do they propose to take? 

Mr. a. M. Young: With your permission, Bir, I will reply to question 
No. 61 and question No. 140 together. Tln^ Government of India are 
at this moment in eorrt'si>ivnden(‘t‘ with the Bt'cretary of Slate on the 
question of the publication of the repi]^ and connected matters. As soon 
as a decision is reached, 1 will make a full statement to the House. 


DiFl’EnENTIAL TuKATMENT IN PoLL-TAX AND EDUCATION IN KeNYA. 

62. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following Kesolution ]>assed by the Indian National 
Congress at Gauhati, on the 271h December, 1926? 

In tljf opinion of the Congre.ss the prograssively restrictive legislation against the 
Indian settJers of K(‘nya a.s induced l>y the latest action of the Kenya Government in 
increasing the original jjoihtax of 20 shillings whicJi by currency manipulation was 
raised to 30 sliiliings, and which has uovr been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, 
is calculated t<» demonstrate afresh that British Imperialism means conservation of 
European interests at. the cost of Indian interests, liberty, and a.spirations/* 

(6) Is it a fact that in Kenya a siuu of .1:32,000 is required for the 
education of about 9tK) European children only; and Jt:20,000 for tlie educa- 
tion of ^iibout 2,318 Indian children in Konya? 

(c) Will Government kindly state why Indians alone have been subject- 
ed to the payment of tlte poll-tax; and what steps, if any, have they taken, 
or propose to take in this matter? Is it a fact that in 1920 a deputation of 
East African Indians waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
redress of this wrong? 

The BououxgUe Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

I 

(b) Government have not yet received offiicial information on this point 
but understand that the position is as stated. 

(c) The Honourable Member is mistaken in supposing that Indians, 
alone have been subjected to the poll-tax. There is also a poll-tax at a 
higher rate oh Europeans. The Government of India have m^e jx^pre- 
sentations regardfiig the system of financing communal education in 
Eenyk. The ans#'e!r t6 the second part of the question is in the negative. 

A 2 
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Mr. K. 0. Roy; May I ask the Honourable Education Member as to* 
when lie expects to get the official report on the subject? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore : T do not quite understand what my 
Honourable friend means by an official report. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Official report from the Secretary of State showing the- 
exact position. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: It is not the business of the Secre- 
tary of State to furnish official reports to the Government of India, Sir. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Will he make a representation setting forth the position 
of the Indians in Kenya to the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: I have already informed my Honour- 
able friend that we are in communication with the Colonial Government 
on the subject. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: That is exactly what I want to know: when does he 
expect to get an answer? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: I cannot tell him that. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: |M:ay I know when these representations 
were made and when the Government expect to receive a reply? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: Representations were made directly 
we were in receipt of information .... 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: What time, I want to know. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: Sometime in December I think — 
cannot give the exact date. 


Political axd Economic St.\tus op Indians in Tanganyika, 

63. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the African Comrade of Dar-es- Salaam, dated the 24th 
November, 1926, (page 11), regarding the composition of the Legislative 
Council of Tanganyika? 

. (b) Is it a fact that out of the 7 non-officials appointed as members, 
only 2 are Indians, and the remaining 5 are Europeans? 

(c) Is it not a fact that about 90 or 95 per cent, of the trade of 
Tanganyika is in Indian hands, and that the Indian population in that 
territory is much larger than the European population? 

(d) Have Government been able to find out on what basis such appoint- 
ments have been made? 

(e) What improvements, if any, have been made in the political, or 
economic status of the Indians in Tanganyika since it became a mandated 
territory? 

The HonouraMe Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) and (6). The reply is in the 
^ affirmative. 

(c) According to the last census of the Tanganyika territory,, the number 
of Asiatics in Tanganyika (excluding Arabs) was 10,950 of whom about 
0,411 were British Indians, as against 2,447 Europeans. Statistics m 
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mot available showing what percentfige of the internal and external trade 
is in the hands of Indian traders but Government understand that it is 
^considerable. 

(d) The appointments have been made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926. The 
East African Commission recommended that the unofficial members of the 
council should be individuals nominated without regard to representation 
of particular races, interests, or public bodies, and should be persons 
selected as being most likely to be of assistance to the Governor in the 
exercise of his responsibilities, and it is understood that the nominations 
have been made on this principle. 

(e) Tlie attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the annual 
reports by His Majesty's Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the administration of Tanganyika territory, copies of which 
will be made available for his perusal if desired. 


Claims of Indians in Tanganyika against bx-German Colony. 

64. *lfr. Gaya Prasad Sin^: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 21 of the 21st January, 1926, regarding the claims of Indians in 
Tanganyika, has the attention of the Government . been drawn to the 
African Comrade of Dar-es« Salaam, dated the 17th November, 1926 (page 
5), in which it is stated that the Mixed Anglo-German Tribunal of 1^3 
decided that Colonial debts were not debts of the German Empire, and 
that the legal successors of the ex-German colonies should bear the liabi-* 
lities of the payment of the Colonial loans? 

(6) How far is this a correct presentation of facts; and what steps, if 
.any, have been taken by Government towards reimbursing the Indians in 
Tanganyika? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) The Government of India have recently seen the 
article in the African Comrade of Dar-es- Salaam, dated the 17th November, 
1926. 

(6) They have no information as to the correctness of the statement 
in regard to the matter referred to in the article, but they are making 
inquiries. ^ 

Sale or Plots op Land round about Mombassa Light-housi:. 

65. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to a report published in the Hindustan Times, dated the 
19th May, 1926, in which it is stated that the Mombassa District Com- 
mittee, a purely Government body with representatives of various com- 
mimities as mere, advisers, has offered for sale plots of land round about 
the Mombassa Light-house, but has stipulated that though Indians may 
purchase plots and build thereon, they shall not reside in them? 

(b) If 80 , why is this racial discrimination, and what steps have the 
‘Goveniment taken in the matter? 

The HottOttraWe Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

(h) Government are in communication with His Majesty’s Secretary 
♦of State for Indian on the subject. 
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Itr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Will the infonnation be available to the Mem- 
bers of this House, Sir? ^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: What information? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You say that you aiv in communication with 
the Colonial Government on this subject; and whalov(T communication is 
received, will it be available to this House? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W- Bhore: T must wait and what the reply 
is before I can answer that question. 

hA( U.ITIi:S TO Du. Si DIILXUUA llosK TO VISIT InOIA. 

Of). ^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) AVitli reference to my siarri'd ques- 
tion No. 297 of the 27th January, 192G, re;:,Mrding tlie ^n*ani of a pemiit, or 
omer”:eni!v et‘rtifi<‘ale In ])r. Sudliindra Dose to visit India, has the attimtion 
of the Gove run Halt be(ui drawn to his letter puhlislied in the Avirita Ba?:ar 
Palril:a, dal cal tlie* 15fh Dect^'inher. 1920, in whieh he complains that he has 
not M-t sii(‘f'ee<h‘(l in j^idting a permit to visit India, in spile of the assurance^ 
^.n'ven hy Mr. 11. S. Amerv in the Hoiivse of (.’’onirnons in F('])rnarv last that 
T)r. Bose could at imy tirin' obtain a eertifieale ”? 

(/)) Will the Gov(‘rninent be ])l< HSod to state definitely whetlier they 
liavt^ anv (.)biectiou to allow Dr. Bose to Ausit India? And if tliey ha,vG none, 
what facilities liave they fiffered, or are willing to offer to Dr. Bose in this 
direction ? 


Cast. Du. SmiiiNnuA Bosi:. 

1P8. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Has the attention of Government lieeri 
divuvai to a communication purp(')riing to bo from Dr. Sndhindra Bose. 
Lecturer, State Univi’rsity of Iowa,, and published in the Indian National 
Herald of Bombay, in its issue of Monday, 0th January, 1927, under the 
Ih'ading “ Indians Banned from India ”? 

(b) If so, are the allegations made by Dr. Sudhindra Bose true? 

(e) If not, , what are the facts? 


C'SR or Du. SrpiiTXDUA B'si:. 

184. ’“Mr- D. V. Belvi: (a) How many limes did Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
apply for a permit to go to India in tlie course of the last five years? 

(h) Is it true that each time his application for a permit was refused? 

(c) If so, what were the reasons for the refusal? 


Case or Du. Sudiundua Bose. 

I 

185. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Were any* conditions ever laid dowti by 
Government for the grant of a permit to Dr. Sudhindra Bose? 

(b) If so, what Were the conditions? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission I pro- 
pose to give a single reply to question No. 66 and to the three questions t 
asked by Mr. Belvi on tlie same subject. 

The newspaper article referred to does not accurately state the position. 
Since his renunciation of British Indian nationahiy on becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen shortly after the outbreak of the war, ]3r. Sudhindra Bose has 
on two or thrc(‘ occasions applied for facllilies to visit India. I liave pn^- 
vioiisly stated in this House that it was considered inadvisable to grant 
him a Brilisli jaass])ort, as a j)assport constitutes a proof of naticaial status, 
and since the judguuuit of the fiiiyjreino Coiii’t of the U. S. A, in th<‘ ease 
of U. S. A. versns Bhagat Singh Thind the national status of Indians 
naturalised in the TJ. 8- A. has been a matter of doul)!. Dr. Bose was, 
houev(a\ infrirmed tluit tlic (rovernrn'‘nt of India bad no obj(Ttio?i to th(i 
issiH^ to him of an Bmcagency t'(‘rt.*.fv'ate for direct. jf)urnf\v to Indiji. 
I arn not aware when Dr. Hose first apfdiod for an fh^uTgency 
Certificate, hul failure to issue one to him imuiediattOy uas 
due (;» a misunderstanding hy th(‘ British o pp'senl at ;v(-s in Ameri(*a. 
Tliis was (*orrecl(‘d and Dr. IVjse was inforno'd by tht‘ C>ritisb 
Embassy •airly in 1020 that ]u‘ could havi‘ an Enifayvaicy (.•ert‘fi('at(‘ on 
a])]>li('.at,ion to ilu' proper aul liorities. If, as is all(a.p;d. lie is still tad in 
j>oss(*ssion of the Certificate it is to he presumed that he lias not ap]>li(Kl 
ff>r it. Dr. Bose did as a matftT fact correspond with the B>ritisl'i Em- 
bassy on ilu^ Kiil)jei‘t in tlie hegiunin,? of I02fi wlu'u he souedit •■for an a^sur- 
anct' that lie would he grant 4 .'d a safe eondned and ffieilities for his rt'tnrn 
to tlu‘ Stales. This tmustial assurance th(^ CiMvcrnnu'nl of India 

were not ])re}-)ared to ghve. No conditions v'eri' laid down tin* issue 
of a certificate, 

Kiisri/rs OF t.ast Ei.fctions to Lk(;!.<i>attvf, Assf^ihly. 

07. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Govt^nmuml ].e pleased to hiv 
a stalonu'ut on the table showing. Province by Bnndnra?, the ix’rcimhuje of 
(doctors of the difftTiuit Brovinces uho voted in the last general edeetions 
in the Legislative? Assembly? 

Rkst’lts of t.vs( Ei.iotioxs to IjFoisr. \TivE .\s.sT-:Mm.Y. 

117. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishlndas: Will G ovemment bo pleased to 
slate the number and percentage of voters who voted at the last clecCons 
for the Legislative Asseml)]y as also the number and percentage oi Muslim 
and non-Muslim voters respectively? 

Efsitlts of last Et.lcttons to Leoist.ative x\ssiaibi y. 

118. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas; Will Government be pleased to 
state how many members of the European constitiumeies and Cliamh' rs of 
Commerce were returned unopposed and how many opposed to the Assembly 
at the last elections? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Uuddiman: With your permission, Sir, 
I Mdll answer questions Nos. 67, 117 and 118 togetbor. The information 
desired by the Honourable M(?mbors is being ccdleetcd (md will be placed 
in the Library in the form of a Return as was dOTie on previous occasions. 

68—70. Mr. M. K. Acharya: May L Sir, ask the (piest ions staudin : 
in the name of Mr. Buraiswami Aiyangar? 


t Questions Nos. 183, 184 and 185. 
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Mt. Fresldexit: The Honourable Member knows that the Member in 
whose name the questions stand has not taken his oath» and the Chair is 
not disposed to allow those questions to be put by any other Member, 

80 — 86, (Not put as the Honourable Member — Baja Kaghunandan 
Prasad Singh — ^had not yet taken his oath.) 

Development of Vizaoapatam Haubouii. 

87. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government give full information on the 
iollowing points : 

(a) What is the total area of land acquired for the development of 

the Vizagapattam Harbour and the connection with it of the 
Vizagapattam Kayapur Eailway? 

(b) What is the total amount of compensation paid for the two 

classes of acquired land? 

(o) Who bore the cost of compensation for the land used by the 
Bengal-Nagpur Bailway, in connection with the Vizagapattam 
Harbour Scheme? Did the company or the Government Bail- 
way Department bear the cost? Was there any agreement 
between the Government and the Bailway Company, with 
reference to the Bailway section in question and about the free 
grant of land required? ^ 

(d) What is the date of the agreement, if any? 

(e) In what year was the declaration for the acquisition of land 

made under the Land Acquisition Act? 

(/) In what years was the compensation for the acquired land paid 
to the owners of land acquired? 

(^) Was Government a party to any litigation in connection with 
these acquisition proceedings, either in the subordinate courts 
or in the Madras High Court ? If so, what is the result of the 
litigation? 

Mr. A. A. Lw Parsons: (a) 10,143«94 acres for the development of 
Vizagapatam Harbour. The Bailway connection referred to by the Honour- 
able Member is presumably the Baipur Vizianagram Bailway of which 
the Section Vizianagrom-Parbatipur has already been constructed and 
the remainder is under construction by .the BengaJ-Nagpilr Bailway. 
This Eailway does not come near the Vizagapatam Harbour. 

(b) Bs. 46,00,000 approximately. 

(c) The compensation paid for the land has been met from Central 
Government funds allotted for the development of the Harbour. Land 
for the construction of the Eailway connection referred to is charged to 
the Capital Account of the Bengal-Nsgpur Eailway under the terms of 
the Principal Contract with the Company, There was no special agree- 
ment for the construction of this Eailway. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) Declarations for acquisition of land were issued in 1920, 1922 and 
1926. 

(/) Payments have been going on since 1922. 
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(g) Two original civil suits and 20 appeals have been filed in local 
courts. The Deputy Collector s awards have beon confirmed in two 
appeals p all other cases are pending. 

Three revision petitions were also filed in the Madras High Court. All 
of these were dismissed. 


ExEMlTfON OF 2 n1) AND 3rD CLASS SaUDAES OP THE DeCCaN UNDER 

Indian Arms Act. 

88. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that second and third class Sardars 
•of the Deccan have, under the existing rules under the Arms Act, been made 
licencees instead of exeriipfecs^ and that also only upto their life time with 
regard to arms in their possession? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes. 

MAnAUASHTii.\ Brahmins in the Army. 

89. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government sta1:o whether there was a 
special military company consisting of Maharashtra Brahmins before the 
war? If so, for how many years was it in existence? What was its 
numerical strength? Is the company still in existence? If not, what were 
the reasons that led to its disbandment? In how many different regiments 
are there at present any Maharashtra Brahmin sepoys? 

Mr. O. M. Young: Tlic answer to the first question is in the negative 

The next four do not arise. 

15 battalions of the Indian Army recruit* Mahratta sepoys. I am in- 
quiring how many of those recruit Mahratta Brahmins, and will inform 
the Honourable Member in due course. 

1 

Provisiov for MahaRkS, Ramoshis and Mangs in the Army. 

90. ♦Mr. N, 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether there is at 
present a battalion of Mahars in existence? If there is no such battalion 
in existence, was any battalion of this description in existence at any time 
before? In case the battalion has been demobilised, how have the Mahar 
units of 'the battalion been disposed of? Is there any definite provision at 
present* for the inclusion of Mahars, Ramoshis and Mangs in military 
regiments? 

Mr. O. M. Young: There is at present no regular infantry battalion 
composed of Mahars. A battalion composed entirely of this class was 
formed during the Great War in June 1917, and named the 111th Mahars. 
It was disbanded after the war and the men were demobilised' There is 
no definite provision at present for the inclusion of Mahars, Mangs or 
Ramoshis in regiments. 

91 — ^95. (Not put as the Honourable Member — Mr. Duraiswami 
Aiyangai’^had not yet taken his oath.) 

Women Voters to Legislative Assembly. 

96. ♦Mr* Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Government please state the total 
number of females registered as voters for the purpose of the last Assembly 
-elections in India? 
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(b) Were any special means adopted to ensure that all the females 
entitled to a vote were duly registered? 

(c) Will the Goveminent please state the })ercc'ntage of female* voters 
in each province W'ho actually got their votes recorded? 

(d) Were any special facilities provided in any of the provinces to 
purdah ladies to have their votes recorded? If so, will the Government 
please state what those facilities were? 

(c) If the answer to pari (J) he in the iiegativi‘, will the Govermnent 
please state whether it is prepared to order for tl)e future that special })Olling 
arrangements should alv\*ays be made for purdah ladies in vvhjch only female 
Polling and Presiding Otlicers should be employed? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (ir) and (e). The Peturo 
referred to in my re})Jy to (jinstions I have just answered will contain ilie 
information required by ihe Honourable Member. 

(10 Elections for Indian and Provincial Legislatures luiiig a proviii(‘ial 
subjeei and the idcctoral rolls being prepared by ofljcers siibordiuale i<> 
the Local Government, tbe Government of India liave no information. 

{d) 'i’he Honourable Member’s attention is inviled t(; ainendinent No. 4 
of tbe unienclmcnis to tbe Legislative Assembly (Lengal) .bTcclorai 
Pegulations which were publislied with the notilication of tlie Government 
of India in the Legislative Department, dated the 20rh June, 1920, where- 
by suitable arrangements w'ore r«'q\iired to be made* for recording Ww votes 
of pardanashiu female voters. The GovcTiimeni of Inditi have no infor- 
mation regarding the nature of the arrangemeni s made in pursuance of 
this reqinh’cment. No similar am('tulmer!l has Ijcen made in the liegjs- 
lativo A>^ornl)ly Eh ctoral Pegulations for provinc(‘s other than P>(-ngai. 
and the Government of India are nnaw'are whether special facilities were 
provided in any other province. 

(e) For the reasons indicated in the *re]’)lv lu (h) U\c Government ol 
India propose to leave it to LcK*-ai Governments to move in the matter. 

Mr. Abdul Haye: I do not want to put question No. 97 at })rcsont, Sii 

ExrLNDITVRE TV COXNIXTTOX W’JTH THE MaEABAR REBELLION. 

98. *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: Will the Government 
be pleased to state tbe actual cost incurred in connection with the Malabar 
rebellion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexande^r Muddiman: b"xeluding the ordinary 
charges on account of the units and formations employed in quelling the 
rebellion, wLieh were not compiled separately and cannot now be cal- 
culated without an undue expenditure of time and labour, the net total 
extra military expenditure separately compiled is Rb. 13,57,701. The 
Government of India have no information as to the amount falling on 
provincial revenues, nor can we estimate the loss to private individuals. 

PRorosAT.s FOR Makoalore Hasax Railway Like. 

99. *Khan Bahadur Hafl AbdttHidi HaJl Kaaeni: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what final orders have been passed by them regard- 
ing the construction of the Mangalore Hasan Railway ? 
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J(b) Have any proposals been submitted 'to them either by the Madras 
Government or by the Mysore Government? ^ 

(c) If so, will the Government be pleased to place the correspondence 
on the table of this House? 

(d) Have Government any intention of constructing the above line at 
a very early date? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We reconi ly received a coiurmiiuoation from 
the Madras Oovernment enquiring at Ihe instance of the Houth Kanara 
District Hoard what chance there was of a line being constructed in the near 
future, and arc taking action on that conimunicai ion. I (rannot at tlie 
moment make any statement as to wliat tljc final decision will be. The 
Honourable Member is ])robahiy aware that- when the project was" 
^‘xamined iu 1917 its iinancial prospect.- wen? unfavourable. 

Con-! ;iir'(Ti<)N or Link lii.TWKKx ’MwoAixy.ii) and 3.Ialt*e to \foR\n ooa. 

100. ^^'Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: («) Will \he Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
Lyster and partners were deputed by them in 1919 and 1920 to report on 
the possil)iliti**s of d ,'vc}f)prnents al the ]>orts of Maipe, Tuticorin, Kega- 
patam, Mangakm^ and Cnconnda in thr- IMadras Presidency? 

(h) If so, w'ill the Governnu'nt he pleased to place their reports on the 
table of Hiis House? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said conimiltee has recx)mrriendcd the construc- 
tion of a railway line between Mangalore and Maipe? 

(d) Do Government intend to extend the railway line from Mangalore 
to Maipe? 

(c) Is it a fact that the construction Of a railway line from the coast 
line (from Mangalore) to Mormugoa is under contemplation? If so, when 
will the work of construction be undibrtaken? 

(/) Have any estimates been made? If so, by whom, and what is the 
probable estimate? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(h) A copy 01 the report lias been ]>laced in the Library of the House. 

((').lt' will be seen from paragraf)lis 35. 110 and 124 of the report ihat 
tlie iirm adAdsed that the i>orl o[ Maipe should be developed only if 
the ira]jr()vemont of .Bhatkal was not ’pr.ceeded \^ith and that if it were- 
decided to develop Maipe it Avouhl be necessary to connect it with Manga- 
lore by railway. 

(</) It is i^roposed to carry out a suvv(*y of a litu' of vailwa\ ftoin 
lore to Maipe in 1928-29 and its construction will depend upon the results 
of the survey. 

No. 

(/) Does not aris'='. 

LxPEXDTTrRK ON EdICATION. 

101. ’‘‘Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (n) Will Vhe Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the names of Mohammadan colleges established 
in each province whose costs are borne by the Government? 
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(6) What amount is being spent every year on Muslim education "in 
each province?/ 

{c) What is the amount spent for the last five yesurs on the various 
institutions referred to in part (a)? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (a), (b) and (c). The information 

asked for is being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
in due course. 


Naval Tkainikg Institlttok.s in India. 

102. *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will The Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the number of naval training institutions opened 
by the Government in India? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is such an institution in Bombay maintained 
by Sir Muhammad Yusuf Sowdagar, Kt. ? If so, has it been recognised by 
the Government and how much subsidy is given to it ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) >50 nautical training institutions 
have so far been opened by the Government of India but institutions for 
the training of lascar seamen opened by the Governments of Bombay and 
Madras had to be closed down mainly owing to the scarcity of pupils. A 
training ship for deck officers will be established shortly. 

(b) No subsidy is paid by Government to Sir Muhammad Yousuf’s 
Marine School at Nova Island, Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Are the Government aware that the Indian Marine 
Committee of Inquiry spoke of this Institution in very high terms, and do 
they propose to help this institution in any way or not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I believe, Sir, that question is being 
considered by the Bombay Government, but I am unable to say what the 
result of the consideration is. ^ 

Policy of Colonisation of Andamans by Moplahs. 

103. *B3ian Bahadur Ha|i Abdullah Ha]i Kasem: (u) Will The Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Moplah prisoners 
deported to the Andamans in connection with Moplah rebellion are still 
induced to bring their families there? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to place the report of the committee 
appointed by Government to inquire into the question in 1926 on the table 
of this House together with the report submitted by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to place the report of the Cardew Com- 
mittee appointed in 1920 and the Government orders passed thereon on 
the table of this House? 

«(d) Is it a fact that the Andaman Islands are marshy, unhealthy and 
unsuitable for dwelling purposes for the Moplah prisoners? 

(e) Are Government aware of the discontent and dissatisfaction caused 
among the people of the Madras Presidency by the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the colonisation of the Andamans by Moplahs? If so, is there 
any intention to stop the migration of the families of the prisoners? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Alifxeiider Muddiman: (a) The prisohers in 
question are allowed, if they wish, to import their families. 
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(6) The report of the deputation referred to with Government's 
resolution thereon has already been published. I am prepared to supply 
the Honourable Member with copies. On my return from the Islands I 
recorded only a note for the information of Excellency and my Honour- 
able colleagues. It is not the practice to lay such papers on the table 
of the House. 

(c) The report of the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-1920 is a 
published document. If the Honourable Member finds any difficulty in 
securing a copy, I shall be glad to assist him. The orders passed on the 
report deal with a great variety of subjects., and Government do not con- 
sider that it would serve any useful purpose to lay them on the table. 
If the Honourable Member will indicate the subject or subjects bn which 
he desires further information I will consider w^hether among these letters 
there are any that will be of value to him. 

(d) Certain coastal areas of the Islands are marshy and consequently 
malarious. The sites selected for the Moplah villages are suitable for 
dwelling places, and the climate is very similar to that of Malabar. 

(c) Government do not anticipate that their policy will cause discontent 
among the people of the Madras Presidency and have no intention of 
stopping the migration of prisoners' famUies. 

Street Names in Cantonment Bazar Area or Hyderabad Sind. 

104. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that streets in the Cantonment Bazar area of Hyderabad 
Sind have been recently named? If the reply be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state by w^hom the names were fixed and on 
what principle? 

(b) Were any proposals invited from the residents? If not, why was 
this not dohe? 

(c) Have there been any protests from any of the residents to the 
Cantonment Board regarding the names given to some of the streets? 

Mr. O. M. Young: Government have no information at present, but 
I have made inquiries and will let the Honourable Member know the 
result as soon as possible. • 

Wheelers^ C<)Ntra<t for Railway Book-Stalls. 

105. *Haji Abdoola Haroon«* (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
since when the firm of Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & Co. has enjoyed the 
monopoly of selling books, stationery and newspapers on the various stations 
of the North-Western Railway? 

(b) Is there any contract existing between the North-Western Railway 
Administration and the abovenamed firm on this subject? If so, what 
are the terms of that contract, on what date does it terminate and what 
amount, if any, is annually charged from the firm ? 

(c) Before entering into contract with the said firm, did the Railway 
Administration invite tenders from others also? If so, what are the names 
of all those tenderers and the reasons for rejecting their offers? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
Agreement, if any, eidsting between the Railway Administration and 
Messrs. A. H. Wheeler A Co. ? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsoxis: (a) Since 1888. 

(b) and {d). Government do not tliink it necessary to lay a copy of 
t»he agreement between Messrs. A. H. Wheeler and (Company and the 
.North Western Bailway administration on the table, but they are quite 
prepared to let the ITonourablo Member see it if he so desires. But 
perhaps the following information will satisfy the Honourable Member. 
/I he agreement runs for two years from the 1st January .1927, continuing 
from year to year, until detemiined by either party on giving not less 
than six months noiioe in writing. Messrs. A. H. Wheeler and Company 
pay the North Western Railway, in addition to a small rent of one rupee 
per annum lor each bookstall, a royally of 2^ per cent, on the gross 
proceeds of all sales at the bookstalls, and a sum equal to 40 per cent, 
oi all gross adviudising revenue derived from advertisements displayed on 
the bf^okstalls. The Nortli Western Bailway on their side carry books and 
newspapers, etc., for the bookstalls free of charge by passenger train. 

((;) No tenders were called for as tliis firm has given satisfaction for 
many years* past. 

Mr, Chaman Lall: May I know from the Honourable Member wheilier 
rny Icuidcrs were called f(jr from otlier firms in regard to the bookstalls 
run by Wheeler and Company, and if not, why not? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: I have already replird that no tenders were 
e ailed for. 

Mr, Chaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Mernlier as to why no 
tenders vv'ero cralh'cl for? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Again as I have already replied, if the Ilonour- 
ebh^ iM(;mh('r iiad iisUaied to my answer, bec<‘iusc the Jirm has giviai satis- 
faction for many years jiast. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: M.‘Iy 1 ask if it is llie fix* d policy of {he (jov(?rn 
ment' that, if in the opinion of (ertain members of tlie Oovernment the 
firm is supposed t > give satisfacdkai, therefore no tondera should be (?alled 
trr ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The contr.act. is not let by the (jovernment; it 
is let by the Agent of the North Weslern Railway . 

Mr. Chaman Lall: l)o*T understand tliat the Agent of the North 
Western Railway is not part of iiie Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: You may so understand. Sir. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Is lie not part and parcel of the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, 

Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether, oven if Govern- 
ment gets propt.)^sak which are certainly more satisfactory than those upon 
which Messr.-^. Wheelers are now taking the contract, the Government 
won't consider {hern because the present firm have been giving satisfac- 
tion ? ' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That is a hypothetical question, Sir. 

Mr. Rangaswaml Iyengar: I want to know, Sir, whether the Govern- 
pient s poKcy is, where they think the position is satisfactory, that it must 
be in perpetuity? 

(No answer was given). 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, if the Ooverunient of India is not 
responsible for the management of the North Western liailVvay? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: And if they are responsible for the management of 
the North Western Eailway, is not the Agent of the North Western Bail- 
way the agent of tlie Government of India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar: May 1 ask, Sir, again, whether it is the 
policy of the Govtrnment that po other proposals for tliis contract wnl 
be taken up so long as Wheelers are there? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: So far as I am aw^are, there have been no 
other proposals for this contract. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May 1 ask the Honourable Member, Sir, as a matter 
cf public morality, whether he will not consider tlie proposition of asking 
for tenders from other firms? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: In regard to this matter of asking 
for tende^rs, we leave to our Agents' discretion to decide in particular cases 
whetlur it is advisable to call for tenders or to place the contract out oi 
ilic manner they have done so far. This contract has to run for two 
\cars, but as I notice there is a good deal of feeling on the subject, £ 
urn quite prepared to say that, when the two years have run oui., we will 
consider the matter. 

iMriJovBMENTs \T Karachi, Pindi and Sukkur Work<h 'TS on 

NoRTW W^ESTRRN RaTIAVAY TO OBVIaTE RKDCCr ON 01? Sr»K^’: 

IOC. *HaJi Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a full-page article appearing on page 1 1 of the Weekly 
“ Bailway Herald which is the ofiicial organ of the North-Western 
Bailway Union (Becognisod) Lahore, in its issue of the 24th DecerTiher 
1926, protesting against the reduction of about 3,000 men on the North- 
Western Bailway, and suggesting ways and means whereby such drastic 
reduction could be avoided? 

(h) WOiat were tlie recommendati: ns of the North-Western Bail way 
Eaven Committee in respect of the Locomotive, Carriage and Wagon shops 
at Karachi, Ea^valpindi and vSukkiir, and wdiat is the definite line of action 
being taken by the Bailway Board in respect of each of those recommenda- 
tions ? 

(c) Have the Bailway Board accepted the recommendations of the 
Raven Committee, in toto or only partially, in connection with the Locomo- 
tive, Carriage and W’agon shops at Karachi, Rawalpindi and Sukkur? 

(d) Are the Railway Board prepared : 

(i) to rebuild the existing Locomotive Shop at Sukkur with addi- 

tional- pit accommodation, 

(ii) to lay down an up-to-date Carriage Repair Shop at Sukkur, and 

(iii) to provide well equipped Wagon Repair Shops at Rawalpindi, 
Shkkur and Karachi, as recommended by the Eaven Com- 
mittee? 

(e) If ihe replies to part (d) are m the affirmative, when will those 
suggested improvements *lbe effected, and how many more skilled labourers 
will be required each place for each shop, respectively? 
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iMPROVBMiiN'rs at Karachi, Pindi and Sckkhr Workshops on 
North-Western Rahway to obviate Reduction op Stapp. 

107. *Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the nximber of all men as it stood on 1st December 1926, working (i) at 
the Locomotive Shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi respectively, and (ii) at 
the Carriage Repair Shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi, respectively? 

(b) How many of the men working at each of the above shops, respec- 
tively, have been or are being discharged under the plea of closing down 
those shops? 

(c) Were the orders for closing down the aforesaid shops issued by the- 
Agent, North-Western Railway, with the consent of the Railway Board 
and the Government of India? 

(d) If the aforesaid shops are being closed down in accordance with 
the Raven Committee recommendations, why are not the recommendations 
of the same Committee in respect of opening new shops and extending 
some of the existing ones also being carried out simultaneously, so as to 
absorb the men not wanted in one shop in the other? 

(e) Why do not the North-Western Railway authorities absorb in other 
shops the men to be discharged and thus provide them elsewhere, till any 
surplus of labour is adjusted automatically ? 

(/) What objection is there to retaining them in service till the extended 
works, as recommended, are established and their services utilised for 
those? 

Improvements at Karachi, Ptndi and Sukkur WoRKSHr>rs on 
North-Western Rahway to obviate Rehuction of Staff. 

108. *HaJi Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether new appointments of skilled labourers for the North- W'estem Rail- 
way Workshops and Sheds continue to be made on the 1st and 15th of 
every month? 

(b) How many new men have thus been appointed since the day when 
the Raven Committee Report was published? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I propose, Sir, with your permis- 
sion to give a single answer to questions Nos. 106, 107 and 108. 

2. The Government have seen the article referred to by the Honourable 
Member and have considered the suggestions made in it as well as the 
suggestions made by the Honourable Member himself. 

3. The position in regard to locomotive shops and carriage and wagon 
shops respectively is as follows : 

(a) Locomotive Shops . — The Raven Committee reported that the 
existing shops at Rawalpindi, Karachi and Sukkur are old, 
badly laid oul and uneconomical. Also that they are inade- 
quate to deal with the heavier types of engines which it is 
proposed to use on the North Western Railway. They sug- 
gested that all the shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi should 

' be closed down and that the exiting shop at SuWcur should 

be rebuilt on up to date lines. with pit accommodation for 
40 engines. It has accordingly been decided to close down 
the loccHnotive shop at ^mchl, but a decision 4s to ihe loco- 
motive shop at Itawalpmdi has been deferred for ihe preseift* 
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The locomotive shop at Sukkur is to be rebuilt with pit 
accommodation for 30 engines. 

(6) Carriage and Wcigon shops . — ^For similar reasons the Committee 
recommended that the carriage repair shops at Karachi and 
Bawalpiudi should be closed down, that the carriage repair 
formerly done in these shops should be concentrated in a 
new and up to date shop at Sukkur, and that well equipped 
wagon repair shops should be provided at Eawalpindi, Sukkur 
and Karachi. It has been decided to close down the existing 
carriage and wagon shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi, and 
to provide a new carriage repair shop at Sukkur and a new 
wagon repair shop at Karachi. It is not thought necessary 
to provide wagon repair shops at Eawalpindi and Sukkur. 

4. On December 31st last, 1,275 men were employed in the locomotive 
shop at Karachi and 1,389 in the shop at Raw'alpindi. In the carriage repair 
shops at Karachi and Eawalpindi 461 and 746 men respectively were 
employed. The numbers which are being discharged are: 

Karachi Locomotive shop ....... lrQ47 

Karachi Carriage shop . . . . . . 371 

Rawalpindi Can- iage and Wagon shop .... 674 

5. It is unlikely that the programme of the improved shops will be 
completed in less "than three years. It is impossible to say what addi- 
tional staff of skilled workmen, if any, w^ill be required in the new Sukkur 
shops when they are built. In the meantime, owing to the better use 
now being made of rolling stoclt^ locomotives and vehicles are coming less 
frequently into the shops for repairs. Secondly, the improved methods 
and organisation which are being introduced in the shops are resulting in 
considerable reduction in the time taken to effect repairs. The result of 
these two factors in combination is that the Admmistrp.tion, though it is 
absorbing as many of the men thrown out of employment at Karachi and 
Eawalpindi as possible, is unable economically to find employment for them 
all. It would not be justifiable to defer the closing of these shops until 
the new shops are ready, because the work which has to be done can be 
done without them. 

6. The order issued by the Agent of the North Webern Railway in the 
matter were issued in consultation with the Railway Board. , The Raven 
Committee did not recommend that the shops which it is proposed to 
close down should be kept open until the new shops are ready. Nor, for 
the reasons already given, could this course bo justified. The preparation 
of designs, the construction of buildings and Ihe installation of machinery 
in the shops will of necessity take time, but plans are in course of pre- 
paration. 

7. With reference to the queslion in queation No. 108 (^cr), the 1st 
and the 16th of Ijhe month are the recognised days on which vacancies 
are usually filled by recruitment. I do not know how many new men 
have been appointed since the day when the Raven Committee’s report 
was publishei<l» but & the Honourable Member is anxious for the informa- 
tion, I will find out and let him know. 

Grietances of Subordinate Railway Employees. 

109. Abdoola Kafoan; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

tte special masons on account of which they were not prepared to have 
inqtdi^ in^ituted on grievances of subordinate R^way employees, 
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as was demanded, in the Eesolution of Mr. Acharya, which was passed in 
this House, as amended by Dr. Datta and Mr. Joshi, on 6th February 
1925? 

(6) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the Eesolution 
passed by the International Transport Workers’ Federation .Congress, held 
at Paris in the middle of September last, emphatically protesting against 
such indifference shown by the Government of India in this respect? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Honourable Member's 
attention is invited to the answer given to a similar question No. 386 asked 
by Mr, M. K. Acharya on 1st September, 1926. 

(5) The Government have seen the Eesolution referred to by the 
Honourable Member, 


Hai Committee at Karachi. 

110. *HaJi Abdoola Earoon: 1. Will Government be pleased to furnish 
the following information regarding the Haj Committee at Karachi : 

(g) The names of the present members of the Haj Committee; 

(6) Since when each of the members has been a member of that 

Committee; 

(c) The rules for appointing members of this Committee and who 

the appointing authority is; and . 

(d) The object in appointing such a Committee and the duties, 

powers and responsibilities of the members? 

2. How many meetings of the Haj Committee have been held between 
Ist January 1926 and Slst December 1926, and which of the members 
attended all those meetings? 

3. Are the pioceedings of the Haj Committee meetings recorded in 
any register, and have they ever been communicated to the press for public 
information? 

4. What new proposals were made to the Government authorities by 
the Haj Committee of Karachi during the last year, with a view to further 
the interests and increase the comforts of and” remove the grievances suffered 
by the pilgrims ? 

5. When will the term of office of the present members expire? 

The Honourable Mr, J. W. Bhore: The information has been called for 
from the Local Government , and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
•when received. 

Hardships of Haj Pilgrims at Karachi. 

Ill, Abdoola fiaroon: (a) Has the attention of the Government 

been drawn to the various complaints regarding hardships and inconveni- 
ences suffered by Muslim pilgrims in the Pilgrims’ Camp, Kairachi, while 
awaiting the departure of their steamers from Karachi to Jeddah, which 
complaints were published frequently laet year in the Zamindat ** and 
the '' Muslim Outlook ” of Lahore, the “ Al-Wahid and other news- 
papers at Karachi, the '' Hamdard ’’ of Delhi, the Bozenameh Khilafat 
of Bombay and several other newspapers? 

{6} & it a fact that last year for want of adequate accMMninodation hv 

. Pilgrims’ Catidp, Karachi, hundreds of pilgrims had to stay out in the^ 
Opezn under the burning heat of the sun? 
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(c) Is it a fact that under such circumstances the workers of the 
Karachi OEhilafat Committee made arrangements for accommodating the 
pilgrims in private buildings, while the Protector of Pilgrims himself made 
no suitable arrangements? 

(d) What steps have the Government taken to provide more accom- 
modation in the Pilgrims' Camp, Karachi? 

(e) Is there any mosque within the premises of the Pilgrims^ Camp, 
Karachi? If not, why has the Protector of Pilgrims not drawn the atten- 
tion of the Government to its need being keenly felt by the pilgrims? 

The Honourable Mr, J, W. Shore: (a) Government are aware that 
complaints have appeared in the Press. 

(6) It is a fact that last year there was overcrowding in the Pilgrim 
Camp at Karachi. 

(c) Some pilgrims for whom the accommodation in the camp was in- 
sufficient lodged in musafirkhanas and jamaatkhanas. Government have 
received a report that permission was given to the Khilafat Committee to 
erect sheds in the camp, but it was not availed of. 

(d) Government constructed two additional sheds and sanctioned other 
improvements last year at a cost exceeding Es. 44,000 and propose to 
erect one more shed this year. 

(e) Government have no information on the subject. 

Credentials op Protector op Pilgrims, Karachi. 

112. *Haji Abdooia Haroon: 1. Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) the name of the Protector of Pilgrims, Karachi; 

(б) his educational qualifications; 

(c) since when he has been holding that appointment; and 

(d) whether he had been in Government service before being posted 

there ? 

2. What Government posts, if any, did the present Protector of Pil- 
grims, Karachi, formerly hold one after another? 

3. Has he ever been dismissed from Government service or suspended 
or otherwise severely dealt with, before his appointment as Protector of 
Pilgrims ? 

4. If the reply to part 8 is in the affirmative, what were the speoiai 
reasons for his appointment to the post of the Protector of Pilgrims. 
Karachi? 

6. What is his - present pay, and what different allowances does he get 
and what amounts ? 

6. Does he get any conveyance allowance; if so, how much? 

7. How many trains did he visit at the Karachi railway stations between 
let January, 1926, and Blst December, 1926, to receive the pilgrims? 

8. What is his age, and can be continue in service even though he be 
over 66 years? 

9. Has the attention of Government been drawn to the frequent com- 
plaints against the Protector of Pilgrims, which have been appearing from 
time to time in ths Muslim newspapers all over India and specially in 
the *\AUWahid*\ K^ohi and other local papers? Do Government pro- 
pose to inquire into these complaints? 

B 2 
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10. Are Government aware that the Protector of Pilgrims last year 
not only refused to avail himself of the co-operation of the^ workers 
of the Karachi Khilafat Committee and other Muslim Associatioi^p and 
individuals but also did not even tolerate their serving the pilgrims? Do 
Government propose to inquire into the reasons for such action on the 
part of the Protector? 

The JSonourahle Mr. J. W. Shore: 1. {a) Khan Sahib Abdul Qadir 
Umar Khan. 

(b) Matriculation examination of the Bombay University and depart- 
mental examination of the Eevenue Department of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

(;c) The Government of India have no information. 

(d) Yes. 

2. Clerk in the office of the Commissioner in Sind, then Mukhtiarkar 
:and Mir Munshi to the Commissioner in Sind. 

3 and 4. The Government of India have no information. 

6 and 6. Pay Es. 176 per mensem, personal pay Es. 60 per mensem 
:and conveyance allowance Es. 75 per mensem. 

7. No record is maintained of the visits paid from time to time. During 
the pilgrim season either the Protector of Pilgrims himself or one of his 
staff according as the occasion demands attends the Bail way Station 
regularly on the arrival of each train with pilgrims. 

8. His age is about 60 years. The appointment is made by the Local 
Government who are empowered to decide fitness for service. 

9. An enquiry has already been made by the Local Government who 
have found that the complaints were unfounded. 

10. An enquiry will be made. 

^ir Walter waison : Will the Government kindly tell us how they 
knovj^ whether a train is a pilgrim train or not? 

The Hohourahle J* W. Bhore: I really cannot give my Honour- 
able friend that information, but I should think that the Protector of 
Pilgrims must have information as to whether a train is bringing in a 
large influx of pilgrims or not. 

Government Subsidy to Reuters and other News Agencies. 

113. ’''Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they subsidise the Eeuters, the Associated Press of India, 
the Free Press of India and other News Agencies, if any, respectively? 

(b) Do the Government of India and any other officers imder them 
subscribe for receiving News telegrams from any of those News Agencies? 

(c) If the reply to (6) above be in the affirmative, what is the amount 
of money paid for the purpose to each of the News Agencies ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the correspondents of the Associated 
Press of India almost everywhere are Hindus? 

The Eonoorable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: (a) The Government sub- 

sidise no news agencies. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) In 1926-26 the cost of whscription for Indian News Aitency ! tele* 

grams was 23,145 and icon Eeutw^ Agency Ils. 56^300. : ^ 

(d) Government have no information. 
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FMilit iniakantha Das: Gan the Government inform the House if there 
are any laws, rules or regulations preventing non-Hindus from being 
correspondents to any of these News Agencies? 

The Honourable Six Alexander Huddijni^: Judging by my experience 
Hindus ore very largely employed as correspondents to newspapers in 
India. 

Government Action against Kise in P. and O. Passenger Fares. 

114. ’"Mr. Earchandiai Vishindas: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the speech of Lord Inchcape at the 86th annual 
general meeting of the P. and O. Company in which he refers to the 
possibility of raising passenger fares at an early date? 

(b) If so, will not a rise in the P. and 0. fares involve the Government 
of India and Provincial Governments in larger outlay to provide for free 
passages for their officers, their wives and children ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to ask the P. and 0. Company not to- 
raise their fares for the passage of Government officers and their families? 

(d) In the alternative, are Government prepared to negotiate with 
another reliable line of steamers to take and bring back their officers tG 
and from England without having to pay the P. and 0. Company's enhanced 
fares ? 

(c) Whiat exactly will be the extra expenditure involved during next 
year by such an enhancement in respect of All-India services? 

(/) Have Government received any communication on this subject 
from the P. and 0. Company? If so, will Government bo pleased to place 
it on the table? 

The Eonourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a.) and (b). The answer is in the 
affimiative, 

(c) and (d). Government do not propose to take the action suggested. 

(fj) This question is hypothetical. 

(/) No communication has been received. 

Odlaziei J. D. Crawford: Does the Government receive any rebate on 
account of the passages it secures for Government officials? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to have notice of that 
question. 

Movement oe Troops to China in 1926. 

il5. Haj^cl^lidrai Vishindas: (a) Will Government be pleased ta 
state what was the itUmber of Indian troops, how much cavsdry and how 
much infantry stationed in China till 15th December, 1926? 

(b) Are any troops under orders for transfer to China? If so, what is 
their ntimbex? 

(c) "W^t was nvilinber pf European tiobps moved from India fo 
Ottina duri]^ tHe yew 1926, till December 15th? 

K^. a. X. ToBSg: (a) No Cavalry : One Indian Infantry battalion and. 
a small detaohtnent of a Mule Corps both at Hong Kong. 

(b) ^e infomation desired by the Honourable Member was ptibliidied 
ia ft pr$B8 ;cOnitniani^n6 on the 34th of this month. 

(ie)' N<m4,- Sir. 
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Eligibility of Fiutsis paying Income-tax to vote at Assembly 

Elections. 

116 . ♦Mr. Harohandrai Vishindas: (a) Is it true that firms paying in- 
come-tax were denied the right to vote at the Assembly election? 

(b) Was that because rules do not permit them to vote? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to amend the rules so as to remove 
this disability ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: {a) Government presumes 
that the local electoral authorities observed the rules on the subject. 

(b) The rules prescribing the qualifications of electors in Commerce 
Constituencies in which firms arc interested are not uniform. In Bombay 
und Bengal qualification is based on membership of various industrial or 
commercial associations. The Madras rule requires that a partnership 
on whose account a right to vote is claimed shall have been assessed lo 
income-tax in the previous year on an income of not less than Rs. 10,0(K) 
•derived from business, 

(c) No. 

117, 118. (Already answered — vide page 189 ante.) 

Opening of New Delhi by KiNo-EMrEUOR. 

119. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: {a) Will Government be pleased to 
■state whether they are in communication with the Secretary of State with 
a view to inviting Has Majesty the King-Emperor to open Now Delhi in 
1927? 

(b) It so, what stage has the correspondence reached and is there any 
likelihood of His Majesty accepting the invitation? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a.) The answer is in the 
negative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

GoternmenVs Liability for Imperjal Conference and Military 
Naval and Air Projects. 

120. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Will Government be pleased to 
•state whether they have undertaken any financial respon.sibility for the 
•expenses to be incurred in connection with (a) the Imperial Conference, 
(6) Singapore Naval Base, (c) increase in the Military, Naval and Air forces 
of India, and (d) Air services between England, Egypt and India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The Government of 
India have undertaken liability for the expenses of India's represenlatives 
to the Imperial Conference. 

(6) The answer is in the negative, * 

(o) The Government of India undertake the whole financial responsibi* 
lity for increases in the Military and Air Forces in India. Their financial 
liability for the naval defence of India is at present limited to the annual 
subsidy of £100,000. The Eoyal Indian Navy, when inaugurated, will 
TOplace the ** Royal Indian Marine"* and will not^ for some time at any 
rate, involve any large addition to the Government of India’s marine ex- 
penditure. 

(d) The air services to be operated between England, Egypt aB4 India^ 
^comprise an aeroplane service from Cairo to Karachi an<h airship service 
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from England to India via Egypt. The Government of India are con- 
i^ructing the aerodrome and hangar required at Karachi for the aeroplane 
service, the estimated cost of these being Rs. 1,20,000, and they are also 
providing certain special meteorological facilities at a cost of Rs. 12,000 
initial and Rs. 28,000 recurring. As regards the airship service, the Govern- 
ment of India have acquired the land for the base at Karachi, and this 
is being placed rent free at the disposal of the British Govemipent. The 
•expenditure on this account is not expected to exceed Rs. 1| lakhs. They 
also haye agreed to give a grant-in-aid of Rs. 4 lakhs to this service on the 
understanding that the ordinary import duties will be paid on all materials 
imported into India for the work. 

Royal Commission on AoincuLTriiK to visit 

121. *Mr, Sarchandrai Vishindas: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Royal Commission on Agriculture is likely to visit^Sind 
in order to study the agricultural problems of that Province which are 
peculiar and not common with the rest of the Presidency? 

(b) If so, when will the Commission visit Sind? 

(c) How long will their stay be? 

(d) In what place or places will they hold sittings to examine wit- 
nesses? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

(h) Next cold weather. 

(r) and (d). No detailed programme for next cold weather has yet been 
prepared. 

Reduction of Pa«sbnger Fares* ox State Railways. 

122. ^Mr. H. 0. Eelkar: (d) What is the amount of the reduction of 
fare on the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ? 

(f)) Has this reduction taken place on other State lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I lay on the table a statement showing the 
reduction in passenger fares on the four State-managed railways since 1st 
April, 1925, with the fares in force on these railways prior to that date. 
This will I think give the Honourable Member the information he seeks. 


Statement of changes in passenger fares over the following State-worked Railways. 


1. — E, /. BaUvfay, 

Class. 

Fares in force. 

Prior to 1st April, 1925. 

1st February^ 1927. 

Distance. 

Bate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Bate per 
mile. 

1 > . . . . 

l-4i00 

pUki 

SOI and o?er 

24 pie. 

18 . 

1—100 ^ 

101-800 

ptu9 

^801 and over 

24 pie*. 

18 „ 

» _ 
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Class* 

Fares iniforce. 

Prior to Ist April, 1925. 

1st February, 192/. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Bate per 
mile. 

n , : . . 

1—300 

12 pies 

1—100 

12 pies. 


pUts 


pUiS 



301 and over 

9 

0 
>— 

1 

1 

9 « 

♦ 



plus 





30l and over 

6 „ 

Inter— 



From Ist Janvai 

-y, 1926. 

E, I. R. Section—,^ 





Mail 

1—300 

7 

1—300 

V 


plus 


plvs 



801 and over] ' 

5 „ 

301 and over 

3i „ 

Ordinary 

All distances . i 

6 ,. 

1—300 

j 5 « 


i 


plus 



1 


301 and over 


0, and R. Section — 

j 




Mail and Ordinary 

Do. j 

BJ „ 

Ah on tlie E. I. K. 

Section. 


IJ — X JRaihcay — coneld* 



, Fares in force. 

Class. 

Prior to Ist April, 1925. 

Ist January, 1926. 

Ist February, 1927. 


Distance. 

Rate 

Distance. 

1 Kate 

Distance. 

Rate 


« 

per mile. 


1 per mile. 

IXJt mile. 

Ill— 







E. I* R. Sec- 







tion — 







Mail . 

1-300 

5 pies 

1—300 

5 pies 

1—50 

6 pies. 


plus 

4i „ 

plus 

plus 


301 and over 

301—600 

81 „ 

51—300 

4 „ 




plus 


plus 





601 and over 

3 « 

801 and over 

21 „ 

Ordinary . 

All distances j 

H „ 

l-t-800 

31 „ 

1—60 




\ 

1 ‘ plus 


plus 

„ 




801 and over 

21 « 

61—300 

2 f> 

0« and B, See- 





plus 

801 and over 

2 „ 

Maila^ Or^ 

■ 






dinaary 



Aa on the E. I. BaRway 
section* 

As on ilie E. I. BitawAy 
section. 
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2. — JS. JB. Bailwa^gf, 


i Fares in force prior to Ist I 


1 Aprfl, 

1925, 


Class. 


— 

.f 

Distance. 

Rato per mile. 


I . • . . : 1—150 

80 pies. 


t 

plus 




. 151 & over 

20 „ 



II 1—150 

15 „ 


1 

plus 




151 & over 

10 „ 



Inter , • . 1 — 150 I 

6 „ 


^ No change. 

plvs 




161 & over 

H » 



III , Mail . . 1—150 

5 „ 



plvs 




151 & over i 

4 V 



Ordinary , ! All distances 

3i .. 1 

1 


1 I 


3 . — Great Indian Peninsvla Pailwatf. 



Fares in force. 

Class. 

Prior to let April, 1926. j 

1 1st April, 1926. 


Distance. 

1 

Rato per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rato per 
mile. 

I . . . . 

1—300 

24 pies 

) 



plvs 

301 and over 

18 „ 

> All distances • 

IS pies. 

II ... . 

1—300 

12 „ 




plus 


f »♦ »» • 

9 „ 


301 and over 

9 « 

J 


Inter • Mail *• 

1—800 

7i „ 






y No change. 


301 and over 

6 » 

J 


Express 

As above • • 

As above . 

All distances • 

6 pies. 

III . .Mail , 

1—300 

5 pie. 

. 1 




plxui 

^ No chaxige. 

•.'i 

1 301 and over 

„ J 

u 


Ordibtiry « 

1—800 

plus 

801 and over 

^ « 

1—160 

plus 

161—300 

4 pies. 



8i „ 



1 8i » 

1 ptus 

1 80l and over 

'^'8 

; ■' f ' *■ * 




1 , . . t 
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4.— i'T. W, Mailwa^, 


Class. 



Fares in force. 



Prior to Ist April, 1926. 

From 1st April, 1920. 

1st Pcbriiary, 1927 

Distance. 

Rnte per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Kate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Kate per 
mile. 


1—300 

24 piesl 

All dis. 

IB pies 

1—300 

18 pies 


plus 

)■ 

tances. 


plus 



301 & over 

18 .. J 



301 <fe over 

12 „ 

i 

II . . 

1—300 

12 „ 'I 



1—300 

9 .. 



!• 

Do. 

9 ,) < 

plus 



301 & over 

9 .. J 



301 & over 

6 

Inter i 

• • I 

All dis- 

9 >. 

1—50 

8 



1 

tances. 


phts 

: !■ 

No change. 

I 

j 



ul and over 




III . 

• • 

Do. 


1—50 

3i „ 

1—50 

3i! pies. 




plus 


plus 


1 



51 and over 

3 „ 

51—300 

3 „ 

I 





plus 






;30l & over 

1 ■ 

0 

** if 


Railway Reseiiye Fund avd Reduction op Fakes. 

123. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount kept in the Railway Reserve Fund created under the scheme 
of separation of finance? 

(b) Has any amount been spent out of this, or do Government propose 
to spend any amount in the near future, and for what purpose? 

(c) Does the reduction of fares on the East Indian Railway and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway come out of this reserve? 

Mr* A. A. L« Parsons: (a) Rs. 979 lakhs on the Slst March, 1926. 

(b) In 1924-25 an amount of Es. 38 lakhs was appropriated from Reserve 
for writing down the value of stores. Government's intentions as to the 
future will be explained when the Railway Budget is presented to the 
Assembly. 

(c) No; but the Reserves are indirectly affected inasmuch as the 
balance available for appropriation to the Reserve Fund would be greater 
hut for the falling off in earnings caused by the reduction in fares. 

Publication of Railway Boaud^s Evidence bbfoee Tariff Board. 

124. *lCr. Hf. 0» .Xelkar: {<t) Will Government be pleased to state 
the Tariff Board is a p,ubMc and makes its inquiries in public? 
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(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why any portion of the 
evidence given by the Eailway Board before the Tarifi Board should be 
kept confidential ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to publish this portion of evidence also? 

(d) If not, will Government state their reasofis? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Znnes: (a) The Tarifi Board has consistently 
adhered to the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission that its enquiries 
should be conducted with the utmost publicity. The Commission itself 
recognized, however, that it might not always be possible that the whole 
of its investigations should be held in public, and the Board have sometimes 
found it necessary to admit evidence w'hicb is treated as confidential. It 
rests with the witness in every case to decide whether he will give evidence 
in public, and if he desires that his evidence should not be published, it 
rests with the Board to decide whether they will admit it On that basis. 

(b) The immediate publication of the evidence given by the Chief Com- 
missioner and Financial Commissioner of Railways on the subject of wagons 
would have been prejudicial to the interests of certain firms, and for this 
reason it was necessary that it should be kept confidential for a time. 

(c) and (d). Yes. The Government of India propose to authorise the 
Tarifi Board now to publish this portion of the evidence. 

Bedoction in Freioht on State Railways. 

125. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government state whether any re- 
duction has taken place in the rates of freight charged on any items other 
than coal during the last three years on the State Railways? 

(6) What are the reasons preventing a reduction of these rates? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There have been no material reductions in 
goods rates during the last three years on State-worked railways, except 
for coal. 

(!)) In addition to the reduction in coal freights w^e have made con- 
siderable reductions in passenger fares on most railw^ays during the last 
three years, thereby facing as large a decrease in our earnings as was 
consistent with financial prudence. 

Publication of Railway Administration Report for 1925-26. 

126. •Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (ja) Will Government be pleased to state 
the dates on which the Railway Administration Report has been published 
irr the last five years including the date of the publication of the report 
of the working of railways for the year 1925-26 ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state why there should he all this 
‘delay in this publication? 

Mr, A. A. li« Parsons: {a) I lay on the table a statement showing 
the dates on which the report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways 
was published in each of the last five years. 

(b) Volume I of the report cannot be issued until the final figures 
of receipts and expenditure to be incorporated in it are received from the 
Acconntfwat-General, Railways. They were not received this? year in their 
^nal form until the ^ Beember, while volume I of the report was issued 
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on January the 7th — volume II had been issued in the previous November — 
80 the HonourabJe Member will see that there was no avoidable delay. 
The Eailway Board are themselves very anxious to get out the report as 
quickly as possible, and are discussing with the Auditor-General the ques- 
tion Tvhether it is not possible to close the accounts finally at an earlier 
date. I would like to mention that the Preliminary Abstract of Statistics- 
for 1925-26 was issued on September 9th, 1926, a month earlier than in 
1924-25. 


Statement showing the date of issue of (/) Preliminary Abstract of Statistics of 
Indian Pailwctys and (II) Annual Re^port by the Rauway Board on Indian Rail* 
ways for the last five years. 


Year. 

♦ Preliminary 
Abstract of 
Statistics of 
Indian 
Railways. 

Volume I. 

Volume II. 

Remarks. 

1921-22 . 

... 

11-1-1923 

11-1-1923 

The Preliminary 
Abstract of Statis- 

1922-23 . 

... 

5-2-1924 

18-1-1924 

tics of Indian Rail- 
ways was issued 

1923-24 . 

17-9-1924 

9-1-1925 

25-10-1924 

first from the 
financial ijear 

1924-25 

8-10-1925 

31-12-1925 

5-12-1925 

1923-24. 

1925-26 . 

9-9-1926 

7-1-1927 

12-11-1926 



Dismissal of Ma. Wells, Chief Controller of Stores, E. I. R. 

127. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkax: (a) Is it true that Mr. Wells, Chief Controller 
of Stores of the East Indian Hailway, has been dismissed from service? 

(h) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether there was any 
inquiry held and what the personnel of the tribunal was that made the 
inquiry ? 

(c) Have any charges of corruption or dishonesty been brought home to 
him? 

(d) If so, why is he not being prosecuted? 

Mr, A, A. L. Partions: (a) tes. 

(5) The 4gent of the East Indian Bail way held tbe departmental en- 
quiry which resulted in his dismissal. ^ 

(c) and (rf). We were advised that criminal proceedings could not be 
Instituted with such a reasonable prospect of success as would justify 
their institution. 

RbaCOks Foil SURFLCS OF 80,000 Wagons. 

VJ iSB* .If..' It: tosiusi wai (Jdyettmeat be pleased to 1*0# 

<3«tie to Have a siirpltis of ^oosead wOgod* as jCaeOttoBed % 
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Sir Clement Hindley in his evidence before the Eoyal Commission on Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. A. A. L. ParsoBB: The information given by Sir Clement Hindley 
to the Royal Commission in October, 1926, was that there was uo founda* 
tion for a complaint of shortage of wagons inasmuch as owing to im- 
proved methods of working there had been something like 30,000 wagons 
more than the number required for working the traffic for the previous three 
months. The number of course fluctuates from day to day, and it was not 
suggested that there will always bo this number of wagons in excess of 
daily requirements. Apart from, a falling off in traffic, the surplus is due 
to improvements made in the working of railways and also to additional 
facilities provided during the past few years. The main factors which 
have contributed to the surplus are: 

(1) Reduction in the time occupied in repairing wagons with a con- 

sequential reduction in the percentage under repair and in- 
crease in the number available for traffic. 

(2) Strengthening of track and bridges enabling the carrying capa- 

city of vehicles to be increased. 

(3) Improved marshalling yards and terminal facilities apd better 

working in marshalling yards resulting in a reduction in idle 

hours of wagons. 

(4) Reduction of train mileage by doubling tracks or adopting new 

routes thereby decreasing the number of wagons lequired. 

(5) Extension of Ihe use of telephone train control thereby increirsing 

the capacity of sections. 

(6) Increased speed of trains owing to the extended use of vacuum 

brakes. 

(7) Gradual elimination of low capacity wagons, an increase in the 

tractive effort of locomotives and an increase in the gross weight 

of trains. 

(8) The system of pooling railway wagons. 

In addition to the above, there are many other contributory causes of 
lesser importance which have ojierated beneficially to enable railways to 
carry traffic with a lesser number of wagons. 

Number and Price of Wagons ordered since 1919 on all Railways. 

129. ♦Mr. N. 0 . Kelkar: {ki) Will Government be pleased to state the 
total number of wagons ordered since 1919 for the State and Company 
Bailways? 

(b) What was the average price at which these wagons were ordered? 

Mr. A, A. Ii. Parsons : (a) The approximate number of broad and m^tre 
gauge wagoOs placed on the line during the period 1919-20 to 30th of 
September 1926, is 61,976. 

(b) We have not the prices for . Company-managed railways but the 
average cost of wagons, purchased for State-managed railways; was about 
Bs. 6,170 per wagon, 

Xnihar ftwaaiiaitaQd .Stnha: Were the orders for wagons pla<$bd in.'^lndia 
or m Engird ? , . 

■"Mr. At A, - 1 must ask for notioe. . I osnnot roaaember com-, 

pfete detiafe for 
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Deficient Earnixgs on Capital Expenditure on State Railways. 

180. •Mr. N. 0* Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the^* 
total amount of capital expenditure incurred in connection with State Bail* 
ways since 1919 including that sanctioned for the current year? 

(6) Is it true that expenditure is sanctioned on the assurance of the 
Agent that such capital expenditure will add to the earnings? 

(c) Is it true that some railways, on which such an expenditure has 
taken place, have not only failed to edto on the extensions but have failed’ 
to pay interest on the old capital at charge? 

(d) What action do Government take in such cases? 

(e) What is the total additional annual interest charge in connection 
with capital expenditure incurred since 1919? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (e). The capital at charge of State 
Railways increased from 1919-20 to 1926-27 by 142J crores. The interest 
payable in 1927-28 is 744 lakhs more than that paid in 1920-21. 

(b) Proposals for capital expenditure on open lines are considered with 
reference to the considerations stated in para. 7 of the memorandum on 
the subject of the programme of capital expenditure and expenditure 
from the Depreciation Fund ’’ placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways in November 1925 — vide Vol. II, No. 4, of the Pre- 
ceedings of that Committee. 

Proposals for expenditure on new construction are sanctioned after very 
careful scrutiny of the financial results of the expenditure along with other* 
considerations. The scrutiny is, iof course, based on the estimates of 
capital expenditure, the traffic earnings likely to be expected, and the 
working expenses involved wffiich are furnished by the Agent and checked 
by the Railway Board in the light of previous experience. 

But estimates both for new lines and open line works are after all 
only estimates and expectations are sometimes insufficiently realised. 

(c) and (d). The only main railway systems which are at prcjsent work- 
ing at a loss are the Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal. For such railways 
as well as for all railways, everything possible is done by Government to^ 
improve the financial results of worl^g, and the financial position of the 
Assam Bengal Railway is now much better than for some time past. 

Tendeps fob Electrical Equipment to be called in Indian Rupees. 

131. •Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) Are Government aware that most of the 
largest producers of electrical equipment are represented in India? 

(b) Are they aware that the Indian Stores Department has been pur- 
chasing through these agents a lai^e amount of electrical equipment every 
year? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state why tenders for the electrical 
plant required in connection with the new power station at Kalyan are not 
being called in India in rupees, but are being placed in the United Kingdom 
through the High Commissioner? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra IfAtik Mihra: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The Honourable Member presumably refers to the plant and equip- 
for the Electrical Power Station which is being constructed at KalvM 
ae part of the scheme for the electnfieatioii of the Great Indian Peniniaia. 
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Bail way. In conformity with the Eules for the supply of articles for the 
Pfiblic service, indents for this plant and equipment have been placed 
tipon the Stores Department, London, and no tenders have been invited in 
India. 


Procedure as to tlaciko ojp Coktracts fob handling Goods on State 
Railways and Amounts paid during 1925 -- 26 . 

132; ♦Mr. H. p. Eelkar: (a) Will, Government be pleased to state what 
the system observed is when new lines are thrown open to traffic in plac- 
ing contracts for the handling and transport of goods? 

(6) Are Government aware that the rates Iqv the handling and transport 
of goods given on different lines of railways in India differ considerably a. d 
that they are fixed not with any regard to market conditions, but are fixed 
arbitrarily by the Traffic Department? 

(c) Are Government aware that on Compcijy managed railways the 
system exists of giving out these contracts by open tender to contractors? 

(d) If Government have no infonnation, will they be pleased to call for 
the same and lay it on the table? 

(c) Is it true that contracts are being given to various firms year after 
year without any inquiry and that adjustments of rates are made only in 
favour of the contractor and not otherwise? 


pROCEDUltE iS TO PLACING OK CoNTRACiS FOR HANDLING GoODS ON StaTB 

Railways and Amounts paid during 1925 - 26 . 

183. ♦Mr. E. 0. Eelkar; (a) Will Government state the amount of 
money, paid during the last official year for which complete accounts are 
available, for each of the railway systems under State management for the 
handling and transport of goods with contractors? 

(b) Will Government state whether these contracts are renewed every 
year or not? 

(c) Are these contracts given by open tender, or are they given at the 
discretion of the Traffic Department? 

Mr« A. A. L. Parsons: I propose to answer questions Nos. 182 and 183 
together. 

The general procedure as regards placing of contracts for the handling 
of goods otx State-managed railways, whether the lines are new or old, 
is to call for tenders from time to time. These tenders are taken into- 
consideration wbm a decision as to the giving of a contract is made, but 
experience has showm that the lowest tender cannot always be accepted 
and that these contracts can only be carried out by finns of considerable 
substance and standing. The contracts are generally given for periods 
of three to five years to enable contractors to develop the necessary 
organization for carrying, th^ out, and provided satisfactory work is done 
and the rates are reasonable, contracts are sometimes renewed, as in tho 
interests of trade it is essential that there shall be no failure on the con- 
tractors’ part. The actual granting of the contracts rests with the Agent 
of the Railway. X oh the table a statement showing the amount paid 
fOr the handling, collection and delivery of goods on the four State-managed 
Railways during 1925*26. 
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Statemmt showing the ammnt paid for hmdiing, collection and dtlivery of goods on 
the State-inanaged BcMMys during 19B5-B6* 


Railway. 

[ ^Amount. 

L.... ,, 

Eastern Bengal 

East Indian 

Great Indian Peninsula 

ICorth Western 

• • • a 

• • • ♦ 

• • • • 

• • • • 

* a • A 

• • a a 

Rs. 

8,15,947 

19,68.911 

8,93,537 

13,52,334 



Total . j 

60,30,729 


ClRClTMSTA.NCES OP ALLEGED FltAXJD IN StORBS DEPARTMENT, E. I. R, 


134. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to the reply of Gov- 
ernment to my starred question No. 22 of the 2l6t January 1926, regard- 
ing the alleged fraud in the Stores Department of the East Indian Rail- 
way, will the Government kindly state the nature of the transactions 
referred to therein, and the names of the two senior officials of the Stores 
Department, wdio w^ere dismissed from service, and the grounds of their 
•dismissal, together with the reasons as to why they were not prosecuted? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Guarantee Fund money was utilized to meet 
the loss in the store swindling; and if so, to what extent? Will the Gov- 
-erament be pleased to lay on the table an account of the Guarantee Fund 
for the last three years? 

(c) Is it not a fact that according to the Handbook rules of the East 
Indian Railway Company, the entire Guarantee Fund belongs to the 
employees, the subscribers of the fund, and were the subscribers consulted 
before their money was utilized in this way? 

(d) Were the .facts placed before a Court of law for decision before 
action was taken in this matter? If not, why not? 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innas: (a) ^d (d). The two senior officials, 
whose names I will give the Honourable Member if he so desires, were 
-shown as the result of a departmental enquiry to be implicated in an attempt 
to accept iron of an inferior and much cheaper quality instead of best 
Yorkshire iron, of which 1,046 cwts. Trere being purchased. They were 
not prosecuted because Government was advised that criminal proceedings 
could not be instituted with such a reasonable prospect of success as would 
justify their institution. 

(b) and (c). There was no loss, and no question therefore arose of 
using the guarantee fund to meet it. 

Mi. Oaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Membfer give the namea 
of the two o^Jala? 


• (SiMlw IW -Ihename of one has already 
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iDBPRIVATION 0®* InDIaN EMPLOYEES OP E. I. R. OP StaTB IIaILWaY 
Privileges by unfair Agreement, 

135. "^Hr, Gaya Prasad Singli: (ia) Has the attention of the Oov^- 
ment been drawn to a petition submitted to the Railway Board by the 
Indian employees of the East Indian Railway Company? and published in 
the Weekly Muzdoor of Lucknow, dated the 26th February, 1926, in which 
it is stated that they have been "‘practically compelled to sign a fresh 
service agreement bond, “ imder moral pressure and hidden threats 
sometime before the Railway was taken over by Government ? 

(b) Is it a fact that all State Railway privileges have been denied to 
those employees of the East Indian Railway Company, whose services 
were retained, in terms of the said agreement? Do the Government pro- 
pose to extend the privileges of State Railways to the employees of the 
East Indian Railway? 

(c) Were similar service agreement bonds taken from the European 
employees also? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : (a) Government received the peti- 
tion referred to and have replied to it. They are, however, not aware 
that the employes were made to execute the agreement under any threat 
or pressure. 

(6) It is not understood which State Railway privileges are referred 
to by the Honourable Member. In the petition referred to the main 
grievance which was alleged by the petitioners was the non-extensiOn to 
them of State Railway Leave rules. The men were allowed to continue 
under the old East Indian Railway leave rules as the leave rules applicable 
to State Railway employes are, at present, under consideration, and when 
the rules are revised it is the intention of Government to give those Of 
the late East Indian Railway Coy. employes who fulfil certain conditions 
the option of coming under the new' rules. 

(c) All employes, irrespective of their nationality, executed the agree- 
ment. 

First Day Payment for Employees of E. I. R. and Furlough 

Figures. 

136. ‘^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the employees on 
the East Indian Railway get their pay in the middle of the month, and not 
on th^ first day of the month as in other Government offices? If so, why? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state if the Civil Service Regu- 
lations and Fundamental Rules of the Government of India are appli- 
cable %o the East Indian Railway servants? Will Government be pleased 
to state how jnany Indians and how many Europeans have got furlough 
leave during the last three years? 

Itr, A. A, L. Parsons: (a) Yes. The pay clerks w'ho travel over the 
line making payments cannot complete their rounds^ before the middle of 
a month. 

(b) The Civil Service Regulations and Fundamental Rules are not 
ap|>lioable to the Bast Indian Railway Company’s servants who were taken 
into Government service: No statistics are available as to the number of 
Indians and Europeans who took furlough on the East Indian Railway 
during the last three years. 

. 9E. A, 1. Will the Honpttirahle Member 

please state whether the delay in giving salaries to the employeos of this 

c 
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railway is the cause of so many of them being in debt to the KabuU money 
lenders and others? 


Mr, A, A. L, ParaoDfi: Not so far as I am aware. 

Bookino Facilitiks fob Thibd Class Passkngisbs* 

137. ♦Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the* 
following notice, dated the 23rd July 1926, has been issued by the Chief 
Operating Superintendent, East Indian Eailway, Calcutta? 

“ The public are hereby informed that the authority given to guards to issue, 
cptificates to passengers to travel without having first purchased tickets for want of 
time as laid down in bye-law 5 (b) at page LXIV a of the current Time and Fare^ 
Table is cancelled. No passenger will henceforth be allowed to entrain without a 
ticket. Intending passengers are therefore requested to come to the platform at 'least 
20 minutes before the starting time of trains, and purchase tickets as laid down in 
Clause 74-P. L. of the same Guide.'* 

(b) Are Government aware that booking offices, specially for Third 
class passengers at most of the stations, are not open sufficiently early to* 
allow passengers to purchase their tickets in time to come to the platform 
at least 20 minutes before the startimg time of trains; and if so, what 
arrangements have been made to remedy this stale of affairs? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. I would invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to the reply which I gave to question No. 133 on the 19th 
August, 1926. 

(b) Government have received no representations to this effect. Under 
rules booking offices which have not got continuous booking are required 
to open not less than half an hour before the arrival of trains, but the 
Eailway Board recognise that the enforcement of the system under which 
no passenger is pemiitted to entrain without a ticket makes a strict observ- 
ance of this rule imperative. They have therefore asked the Agent of the 
East Indian Eailway to take special steps to sec that the rule is strictly 
observed. 

Examination of System of Communal Repues’^ntation. 

138. ♦Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the speech of Lord Birkenhead in the House of 
Lords in July 1926, in which he said that the system of commimal re- 
presentation tends to stereotype cleavage 

(b) Is it in contemplation to examine this system of communal repre- 
sentation with a view to find out as to how far it is responsible for the 
present tension of feeling prevailing in India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Yes. The quotation 
made by the Honourable Member, however, is not quite accurate. 

(b) No such action is contemplated. 

Cost of Legation at Kabul. 

139. ♦Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: With reference to the reply “ of 
Government to my starred question No. 42 of the 25th August, 1926, to the 
effect that the Legation at Kabul represents the British Government, and 
the Government of India> “ in fact the whole Empire ", will the Govern- 
ment kindly state why liie cost of its maintenance is not shared by 
British Government, or the " whole Empire "? 

Mr. B. Siomreill: I ^have 'nothing to add to the answer gi%en 
ty Sir l)enfa * : r 
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Details of Staff at Kabul Legation. 

140. *Mx. Oaya Praaad Singli: Will Government be pleased to state 
how many European officers and how many Indian officers have been 
given appointments in the Legation at Kabul, and what is the annual 
amount of their respective salaries and allowances? 

Mr. E« B. Howell: ^part from the Military Attach^ and the Legation 
Surgeon and the two Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar the Minister's 
staff consists of one Counsellor and two Secretaries, of whom one is an 
Indian. 

The total emoluments received by these officers are approximately 
equal to those of which H. M. 's diplomatic representatives and their staffs 
of corresponding status in other foreign countries are in receipt. 

Projectkd Line from Eishikesh to Karanprayag. 

141. ♦Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 28 of the 1st February, 1924, and the reply of Ihe Govern- 
ment that a project for a Railway line from Rishikesh Road to Kama 
Prayag on the way to Badri Nath is at present under consideration ", will 
the Government be pleased to state if they have sanctioned a railway 
survey to be made of the line in question? If so, by what time is the 
survey likely lo be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. The survey of the projected line from 
Rishikesh to Karanprayag on the way to Badri Nath has been sanctioned 
and it is expected that it will take about nine months to complete it. 

Prevention of Importation of Cocaine. 

142. •Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following passage in the " Report of the administra- 
tion of the Excise Department " of Behar and Orissa for 1924-25 
(page 19): 

Cocaine cases show a remarkable increase from 52 in 1923-24 to 98 in the year 
under review. There had been a very substantial check on the use of this deleterious 
drug during the war, and for .some time after it; but increased quantities of the drug 
are again apparently oommg into the country through the ports, and the vice is again 
on the increase.*’? * 

(b) Are Government aware that in reply to a question on this subject 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 18th August, 1926, 
the local Government stated that " the only effective means of checking 
the traffic is to prevent the import of the drug. That is a matter which is 
under the consideration of the Government of India *'? 

(c) What action have the Government taken in this connection; and 
will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the latest communica- 
tion of the Behar and Orissa Government on this subject? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackatt: (a) The Government have receiv- 
ed and read the Report. 

(Ij) Yes. 

(c) The Goveremiim^ not received any communications from the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa on this subject, except in regard to techni- 
cal details arising out oi tb^ Geneva Convention. 

- — - O.2.. , , 
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The importation of cocaine is and has for many years been subject to 
rigid restrictions and every effort is made by the Customs Department to 
render those restrictions effective. A copy of the latest Notification on 
the subject is kid on the table. [Finance Department (Central Eevenues) 
JNotifioation No. 55, dated the 20th November, 1926.] 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT (CENTRAL REVENUES). 

NOTIFICATION. 

CtJSTOHS. 

Delhi, the SOth November 1926. 

No. 65 . — In exercise of the power conferred by section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 
1878 (VIII of 1878), and in supersession of the notification of the Government of India 
in the Department of Commerce and Industry No. 720-79, dated the 4th February 1911, 
the Governor General in Council is pleased to prohibit the bringing by sea or land 
into British India of any of the articles named in the first column of the Schedule to 
this notification from any place named in the second column of the Schedule except 
when covered by one of the exceptions specified in the third column of the Schedule. 


SehedtUe. 


Articles. 

1 

From 

2 

i 

Exception 

3 

1. (a) Raw opium - , . 

Any Indian State 
or Foreign Set- 
tlement in India. 

i 

Raw opium imported otherwise tlmn by 
post, 

(a) on behalf of the Government of 
India, 

(1) under an import authorisation 
granted hy the Govenimcnt 
of India, or 

(c) in accordance with any rule 
framed under section 5 of the 
Opium Act, I of 187H. 

(i&) Ditto , , , 

Any other place 
outside British 

India. 

Raw opium imported, otherwise than by 
post, under an import authorisation 
granted by the Government of India. 

2. Prepared opium, as defined 
in the Hague Opium Con- 
vention of 1912. 

Any place out^de 
British India. 

No exception. 

3. Coca leaves , 

Ditto 

Importations, otherwise than by |)ost, 
covered by an import authorisation 
granted by the local ( iovernment within 
whose jurisdiction the importer resides 
or has his place of business, or by an 
officer empowered in this behalf by sudi 
local Government. 

4. (a) Medicinal opium . 

Ditto 

Importations, otherwise than by post, 
covered by an import authorisation 
granted by the local Govemmimt within 
whose jurisdiction the importer , resides or 

(h) Crude cocaine and eego* 
nine $ 


(c) Morphine, dineetylmorp* 
Itoe, eoeaihe 4nd ibmf 
respective salts ; 


has his place of business, oir by on officer 
empowered in this behidf by such 
Ooremment. 
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Articlef. 


From 


Exception. 


1 


(d) All preparatioTi8*oiBcinal 
and non-o^cinal (in- 
cluding the Bo-called 
anti*o^um remedies) 
containing more than 
0*2 per cent, of morp- 
hine or more than 0*1 
per cent, of cocaine ; 


S 


Any place outside 
British India. 


3 


Importations, otherwise than by post, in 
transit to a place outbade British India, 
' covered by an import authorisation 
granted by or under the orders of the 
local Government within whose jurisdic- 
tion the port or place of importation is 
situated, such authorisations being 
marked “ In transit 


(c) All preparations contain- 
ing diacotylmorphine ; 

(/) Galenical preparations 
(extract and tincture) 
of Indian hemp. 


5. Inaian hem)) and bhang 


Ditto 


Importationp, otherwise than by post, 

(a) on behalf of any local Govern- 
ment, 


(ft) under an import authorisation 
granted by the lo£‘al Govern- 
ment within whose jurisdiction 
the importer resides or has his 
place of business, or by an 
officer empowered in this behalf 
by such local Government, and 

(c) in accordance with any rule framed 
under any local Excise Act. 


Non. — All the entries in the first column of the above Schedule except “ prepared 
opium ” and “ bhang ” shall be interpreted in accordance with the definitions con- 
tained in Article 1 of the Geneva Dangerous Drugs Convention of 1925. The words 
•‘National pharmacopoeia” in that Article shall be interpreted to mean “British 
pharmacopoeia * 


A. TOTTENHAM, 
Joint Sccy. to the Govt, of India. 


C, No. 55— 77-E.O./25. 


Copy forwarded to— * 

The Hon'ble the A|fent to the Governor General in Central India and Rajputana, 
the Hon*ble the Besi^nts in Mysore and Hyderabad, the Residents at Baroda, in 
Kashmir and at Gwalior and the Agents to the Governor General, Punjab States, 
Madras States and the States of Western India, for information and necessary action. 

_ All Collectors of Customs, the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, the Commerce 
Department, the Opium Aj^nt, Ghazipur, the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
the Indian Trade Commissioner in London, the British Trade Commissioners in India, 
CalcutU and Bombay, and the Director, Federation of British Industries, London, 
for inlormatiou. 

Director General of Commercial Intelligence for publication in the Indian 
Trade JoumaL 

(Sd.) T. D. AtTMAD, 
for Vndtf Stcy. to iht Qovt: of India. 
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Location of Imtbrul Libeaky. 

143. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state what 
‘decision, if any, they have arrived at, regarding the location of the Imperial 
Library of Calcutta? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: A committee consisting of the 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, the Education 
^Secretary to the Government of Bengal, a representative of the Library, 
Council, and a senior officer of the Finance Department sat in Calcutta in 
December to consider the present condition and future ^ of the Imperial 
Library, and to make recommendations. The report of tTie Committee has 
been received and is at present under consideration. 


Passport to Swamy Satya Dkva to visit EuiiorE. 

144. *Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state if there 
has been any communication between them and any local Government, 
regarding the grant of a passport to Swamy Satya Deya to visit Europe 
for medical treatment of the eyes? If so, are Government prepared to 
place the correspondence on the table, and also state if the passport has 
been refused; and if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The application from 
Swami Satya Deva for the issue of a passport was refused by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab who reported the fact for the information of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Government are not prepared to lay the local Govern- 
ment’s letter on the table. 

Strength of various Communities in Provincial Legislative 

Councils. 

145. *Mr. H. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the exact number of Moslem representatives is in the various pro- 
vincial Councils and how many of them are elected; and how many 
nominated ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to furnish similar information as 
regards the members of the other communities? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information is being 
called for from the various Local Governments and will be supplied to the 
Honourable Member in due course. 


Mussalmans elected by Special or Mixed Electorates. 

146. ♦Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1. Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any Musulman has been elected by any special interest electorates 
or mixed electorate for which a Musulman is eligible for election under the 
Government of India Act, 1910, since it came into operation. 

(a) To any of the Provincial Coimcils; if yes, which, when and how 

many? 

(b) To the Iiegislative Assembly; if so, when, and how many? 

(c) To the Council of State; if so, when, and how many? 
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2. Will Government be pleased to state how many such special interest 
♦leleotorates or mixed electorates exist under the present constitution? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1, A statement containing 
the information so far as it is available has been laid on the table. 

2 . Provincial Councils ... ... ... 7 1 

Legislative Assembly ... ... ... 16 

Council of State ... ... ... 3 


Statement showmg the number of Muhammadans returned by special or mixed 

electorates. 


Name of 
Legislature. 

1 

Name of i 

Constituency. 

No. of 
Members 
returnable. 

No of 
Muham- 
madans 
returned. 

Year. 

Bombay Legislative 

Sind Jagirdars and 

1 

1 

1920. 

Council. 

Zamindara. 



General Klections. 

United Provinces 

Tpluqdars 

4 

1 

Ditto. 

Legislative Council. 





Legislative Assembly . 

Bombay Mill Owners 

1 

1 

Ditto. 


Association. 




Ditto • 

Delhi constituency • 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Council of State • 



mi. 

mi. 


Burma Legislative 

Indian Urban • 

8 

4 

1922, 

Council. 




Elections to Burma 





Council. 

Bombay Legislative 

Jagirdars and Zamin- 

1 

1 

1923. 

Council. 

dars rSind Land> 



General Elections. 


holder^. 




Bengal Legislative 

Dacca University 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Coundl. 




' 

United Provinces 

Talnqdars (Land« 

4 

! 1 

Ditto. 

Legislative Couml. 

holders). 




LegislaUve Assembly • 


mi 

mi. 


fiu rma Legislative 

Indian Urban . 

8 

3 

1926. 

Council. 




Elections to the 





Burma Legislative 





CouuciL 

Council of State • 


mu 




Inloriiiation ragmrdiiig the last general ejections is not available. 


VtB(Ut lltiidnitQia Bat: Will tiie Government also give the information 
as to in how many constituencies there were Muhammadan qemdidates, 
bow many Mtihmuhadsb votes were recorded in those cohstiliuencies and 
bow many v^iea vttee 'cecorded in all in favodr of each Miibammadan 

eandilaie? 
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The HonooraUe Sif Alexander Mnddiman; Curiauely enough, Bit, ih& 
information is not within my immediate knowledge. If the Honourable 
Member will put a question down I will be delight^ to attempt to supply 
him with the information. 


Bengal Detenus. 

147. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 

how many detenues from Bengal ere still incarcerated, and under what 
statute or regulations and laws respectively? 

(6) Will the Government state the period during which each of them 
has already undergone imprisonment? 

(c) Will the Government state how long further the Government pro- 
pose to keep them in prison before they are released or tried by a proper 
tribimal? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: (a) and (b). The number of 
persons at present detained in jails in connection with the Bengal revolu- 
tionary conspiracy is 16 under Eegulatioif III and 72 under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. A statement is laid on the table showing 
the period of detention undergone by those who have been dealt with 
under Eegulation III. The Government of India are not in possession of 
similar information regarding those dealt with by the Government of Bengal 
\mder the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

(c) With regard to the release of these persons I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the answer that I should have given to-day to Eaja 
Eaghunandan Prasad Singh’s question on the same subject had he put it: 

“The policy of Government in regard to the release of detenus under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation III of 1818 is to release them as and 
when considerations of the public safety permit. As stated recently by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in his address to the Members of this House, Government are prepared to 
release individuals as soon as they are satisfied that their release would not defeat 
the object for which they have been put under restraint, namely, the prevention of 
terrorist outrages.” . 


LiH of persons tn detention under Regulation HI of 1818, 


Name. 

Date from which detained^ 

Jadn Gopal Mukherjee .... 

25th September, 1923. 

Satish Chandra Bhattacharji alias Pakmshi . 

25th September, 1923. 

Bhupendi-a Kumar Dutta 

26th September, 1923. 

Jyotish Chandra Ghosh .... 

25th September, 1923. 

Monaranjan Das Gupta .... 

26th September, 1923. 

Bhupati Mazumdar . . . • 

26th September, 1923.. 

Amrita Lai Sarkar .... 

26th September, 1923. 

Eabindra Nath Sen Gupta 

25th September, 1923.. 

Kali JE^rasad Banerjee 

27th September, 1928. 

Jiban Lai Chatterji ..... 

4th October, 1923. 

Satish Chandra Chakravarti 

23rd January, 1924. 

Arun Chandra Guha • . * . 

25th January, 1924. 

Kiran Chandra Hnkerji « 

26th January, 1924; 

Puma C%aD4ta Das v ^ 

8th March, 1924. 

Bepin Bebaxi Oangt^ , « ^ 

9th March, 1924. 

Pratnl Gangnli • . v . • 

22nd August, imL * ■ 



QfUi^ilriosrs akj> ANiWUts. 

Mr. M. A. Jinanb: Sir, I ^ant to know whether the Hononrabte Mem- 
ber will be able to give us the figures of those who are under detentiox» 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

The Sonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think I have given you» 
the figures. I have not the periods of their detentfon. 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah: Will the Honourable Member be able to give the 
periods of their detention later on? 

The Eonourable Sir Alexander Hnddixnan: The information is not here. 
I will endeavour to obtain ik» 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Will the Honourable Member assure us that he* 
will get the information and place it before the House? 

The Eonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have no objection. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member in giving 
the information give the periods of detention not only under this Act but 
the amount of imprisonment each of them has undergone in their life? 

The Eonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That, Sir, is very difficult. 
Probably the Honourable Member may know better than I do the previous 
history of these persons. 

148 and 149. (Not put.) 

Ecovomtc Inquiry Commiitre, 19^5. 

160. *Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Have Government considered or are 
they considering the report of the Economic Inquiry Committee, 1925? If so, 
when will they announce their decision regarding taking action on the 
Committee's recommendations? If not, why?' 

The Eonourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to my reply to Starred Question No. 105 in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly Debates dated the 19th August, 1926. The Government 
have not yet received the replies from all Provincial Governments. 


BxTXRNAt Cvpitar Committbr, d925, 

151. *Eumaf Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government considered or are 
they considering the report of the External Capital Committee, 1925? If 
so, when will they announce their decision regarding taking action on the 
Committee's recommendations? If not, why? 

The Eonourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government are considering the* 
Eeport of the External Capital Committee and the copies of the correspond- 
ence with Local Governments, etc., which are placed on the table, will 
show the action they are taking on the recommendations of the Committee. 
As I said to reply Starred Question No. 59 in the Legislative Assembly 
Debates of the 18th August, 1926, the recommendations have in some cases 
to be considered to jcopnection with the Beport of the Ciirrency Oommission 
in respect (A whtob the Government have already annouefced isBeir decisions* 
«d beeeistty fegiabttc^^ 
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,^4rkd No. , to tee Managing O^eveenors or the Imperial' BA m, No. 

D:-5121.F., DATED THE 22nd December, 1925. 

I am desired to forward for the infoiroation of tlie Imperial Bank two copi^ 
the Report of the External Capital Committee, 1925, and of an addreM recent- 
ly delivered by the Hon*bl© Finance Member on Indian Banking and Monetary 
progress. 

2. It will be obeerved that the External. Capital Committee attach the greatest 
importance to the development of the vast store of dormant capital in India ®nd to 
the increase and extension, with this object in view, of banking facilities. They 
emphasize the importance of a co-ordinated survey being ^der taken at the earliest 
opportunity of the whole field of banking in India, to be followed by a detailed ex- 
amination by an expert Committee cr Committees of the lines along which progress 
should be effected. The address of the Hon’ble Finance Member attempts a brief 
survey of the existing position, emphasising the points on which existing informa- 
tion is defective and endeavouring to point out certain aspects of the question 
regarding which furtlier detailed consideration is desirable. The Government of 
India are consulting the local Governments w’ith the object of filling in, so far as 
possible, the gaps in their information and of obtaining the local Governments’ 
views as to the best method of further enquiry. There are, hovcever, as is natural, 
a large number of questions on which the Imperial Bank will be able to supplement 
the information in the possession of Government and to offer useful advice. The 
matters dealt with in the following paragraphs are of this nature. They are not 
intended to be exhaustive and the Government of India would welcome any sugges- 
tions and advice both on these and other points which the Imperial Bank may be 
in a position to give. 


3. One question, which is referred to in paragraph 10 of the Report of the External 
Capital Committee is the extension of the activities of existing banks and the 
<jreation of new branches of the Imperial Bank with the object of increasing the 
facilities for deposit And investment. The Committee recognize that in view of 

the recent rapid extension of the Imperial Bank the ground acquired will have to be 
consolidated before a further advance becomes possible, but they suggest that a com- 
prehensive enquiry might be instituted to ascertain the localities in which such 
^extensions will otter prospects of success. The Imperial Bank has, no doubt, already 
made a careful examination of this question, and the Government of India w^ould 
welcome their views as to the desirabffity and possibility of a further extension 
-of their branches. In this connection two important questions arise. First, the 

desirability of avoiding undue competition with existing Joint Stock Banks and 
.^second, the possibility of co-ordination with the indigenous banking system of the 
country. The question cK competition with existing banks leads up to the question 
of increasing the facilities for transfer of funds. The Government of India recog- 
nize that the Imperial Bank has recently improved the facilities which it offers by 
reducing the charges made to banks for transfer of funds wherever there is a head- 
quarter treasury. The Government of India would be glad to leani the results 

of this change and the possibility of any further extension of the facilities for 

transfer of funds through the agency of the Imperial Bank for banks or for the 
puqlic. In this connection suggestions for improvement of the system of remittance 
through supply bills remittance transfer receipts, bank post bills and telegraphic 
*wansfers through cupency might be considered. It is understood that the Imperial 
Bank is already considering the possibility of certain modifications in procedure under 
oi heads. In the same paragraph of the External Capital Committee’s 

Report they suggest an enquiry into the possibility of creating new clearing houses. 
Un this point the Government of India would welcome the views of the Imperial 
Bank and also on the question whether in up-country markets, where indigenous 
importance than in the Presidency towns, it mifcht be pSasible 
^ u pnv^RW of fte clearing houses to prirate banks of Litable status. 

It IS not known what faciTities eifiet at preaent for clearing the cheques of nrivkie 
^ms up-country, and on this point the Imperial Bank will be able TelucidSS ^ 

VwhJT'**? *1“ ^ coBwidertng whether a scheme could be devi^ 

for ^e clearing of cheques between the tmIohb clearing houses. 
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.improving the machinery for the transfer of securities from one 
the^Bank to another, or of modifying the system ^c^^nts m ^<^6 Public Debt 
'Offices. 80 as to facilitate the opening of fresh Public Debt Offices m 
at Cafcutta, Madras and Bombay, should this be cowidered desirable. The object 
of the last suggestion is of course, the creation of local markets for Governmen 
jfsecurities and 3ie development of local stock broking which might l^ead to the develop- 
ment of stock exchanges dealing also in industrial securities. The Government oi 
India would also welcome any suggestions of the Imperial Bank for the development 
of investment through such agencies as Savings Banks and Post Office Cash Certificates. 


5. I am also to refer to paragraph 15 of the Report of the External Capit.al Com- 
mittee, which deals with the development of the use of negotiable instruments. On 
this subject the assistance of the Imperial Bank will be most valuable, and their 
attention is specially invited to the suggestions made in paragraph 28 of the Hon’blo 
Finance Member's address. As stated in paragraph 26 of that address, the position 
■created by a recent decision of the Bombay High Court regarding Hundis is already 
under the considera:tion of Government. 


6. Finally, there is the important question of banking education in India. The 
Government of India are aware that the Imperial Bank have under consideration 
the possibility of forming an Institute of Indian Bankers and its co-ordination with 
similar authorities in England. They would be glad to be kept in touch with any 
development in this connection. 


Stridl No. 2 . — Ijetter to all Local Governmints, No. D.-5121-F., bated the 22nd 

December, 1925. 

I am directed to forward for the information of the Government of Madras, 
«tc., two copies of the Report of the External Capital Committee, 1925, and of an 
address recently delivered by the Hon’ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and 
Monetary Progress. I am also to enclose copy qf a letter w'hich has been addressed 
to the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank of India. As stated in that letter, 
the Government of India are anxious, in the first place, to supplement their informa- 
tion on the various subjects connected with the development of banking, so as to 
provide material for a survey of the whole field as suggested by the External Capital 
Committee. The Government of India will welcome any information or suggestions 
which the local Government is in a position to offer with regard to the preparation of 
this survey. Their views are further invited on the question of the best method of 
subsequent procedure, whether by the appointment of a Committee, or Committees 
to deal with special problems, or otherwise in order to carry out, so far as possible, 
the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. 


Serial No. ^.—Tjetteb FROM the Managing Governors op the Imperial Bank or 
India, dated the 8th January, 1926. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. D.-5121-F., of 22nd ultimo 
forwarding two copies of the Report of the External Capital Committee, 1925, and of an 
address recently deliirered by the Hon*ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and 
“Monetary Progwiss, lor ^hich we thank you. 

The subject is one which is naturally of great interest to us and we shall be pleased 
to do everything we can with the machinery at our disposal to further the enquiries 
which are being made and to assist any Committee or Committees which may be 
formed. 

The ^ari^s questions raised in your letter under acknowledgment are being 
nxanstiea end a -^detailed ‘reply thereto will be sent to you in due course. 


Serial r»OH, G. T. Boag, Eq 

»NT Of Madius, Na 


IiC.S., Secretary to m Qotibk- 
DATED THE 22nd Febedary, 1926. 


* >IW«raiee, 

mm <9ie^^ 


Dev€topm€nt of Banking in India. 

m the 'Goyernm^t of. India. Finance 

BediunW, 1^. 


BepRrtment, No. 
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In their letter referred to above, the Government of India ask 

(1) for any information or suggestions which this Government are in a posi- 

tion to offer with regard to the spreparation of a survey of the whole field 
of Banking in India; and 

(2) for suggestions as to the best method of subs^uent procedure > whether 

by 5ie appointment of a Committee or Committees to deal yeciai 

problems, or otherwise, in order to carry out, so far as possible, the re- 
commendations of the External Capital Committee. 

2. I am directed to state in reply that the Government of Madras would assure 
the Government of India that they fully recognise the importance of the subject 
mentioned in the letter and are prepared to give every assistance in their power to 
the suggested enquiry. 

3. I am also to state, that in the opinion of this Government the most satisfactory 
method of exploring the question would be by appointing a strong practical comxnittee 
composed of banking and business experts, which should deal with special conditions 
in particular provinces by co-opting for each province, as it is visited, members with 
special knowledge of the conditions and problems existing there, and that any points 
which seem to require separate scrutiny should be examined by sub-committees which 
should also have the power of co-option. When this committee has framed a detailed 
questionnaire, this Government will afford it every help by placing it in touch with 
individuals or bodies capable of assisting it. This Government would point out that 
in this Presidency they are not officially brought into direct contact with the technical 
side of banking organisations, although they are naturally concerned with the general 
question as affecting the economic life of the people. 

4. As regards question (1) in the Government of India’s letter, the Government 
of Madras regret that they have no special information at ‘their disposal outside the 
usual channels, such as the annual reports in the case of the European and larger 
Indian Bankers. Even this information is lacking in respect of the elaborate and 
extensive banking operations carried on by such agencies as Marwaries and Nattu- 
kkottai Chetties. As regards these indigenous banking systems, the Income-tax de- 
partment is no doubt in a position to furnish a great deal of valuable information 
as to their methods and the extent to which they assist in the financing of the trade, 
commerce and agriculture of the country. The Local Government are, however, no 
longer in administrative control of the Income-tax department, and the Government 
of India can wuth more propriety obtain directly from their own officers such 
information as can be made available. 

5. This Government fully recognise the importance to this country of diverting 
its hoarded wealth into profitable channels of investment, and would w^elcome any 
enquiry which had this object in view. 


Letter from V. S. Sundaram, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government or 
India, Finance Department, (Central Rkvenites), to All Provincial Gov- 
ernments, C. No. 24 -Stamps /26, dated the 13th March, 1926. 


proposal to reduce the one anna stamp duty on cheques, 

I am directed to refer to Mr. MeWatters’ letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd 
December, 1925, regarding the report of the External Capital Committee. The ques- 
tion of reducing the stamp duty on cheques was not definitely referred to in that 
letter, but the question has now been raised in the Council of State by the Hon’ble 
Mr. P. C. Sethua and in reply to his question on the subject it was stated that the 
Government of India would consider the matter in connection with the report of 
the External Capital Committee. The Bon'ble Mr. Sethna also gave notice of a 
Besolution in the Council of State recommending a reduction in the rate of stmnp 
duty from one anna to half an anna, but owing to the Hon’ble Member’s absence 
Besolution will not now be moved. 

2, "PTpm figures wr^ich ha^e been obtained by the Government of India Ifom the 
local Governments, tim amount otf the stamp dniy obtained from embqniod itamps 
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on cheques has been ascertained to be in the neighbourhood of 7 lakhs a year. The 
details supplied by the various Provinces are given below : — 



Provinces. 


Stamp duty 
on cheques. 
1923-24 

Stamp duty 
on cheques. 
1924-25 




Bs. 

Es. 

Madras • 

. • • • 

• . f 

77,048 

69,262 

Bombay 


. 

2,41,000 

2,50,000 

Bengal 

. 

« • * 

2,60,6X4 

2,28,017 

United Provinces . 

•i- 

. t \j • 

• 

48,045 

43,477 

Punjab ted North-West Frontier Province 

• ; 

85,854 

35,595 

Burma • 

• • 

. 

46,000 

46,000 

Bihar and Orissa 


« ■ 

981 

4,526 

Central Provinces . 

. 

4 « f • 

7.336 

6,100 

JLssam 

« « • * 

. 

1,073 

1,031 



Total , 

7,16,161 

6,83,998 


There is good reason to believe that the number of cheques stamped with unified 
stamps is negligible. The above quoted figures indicate that the use of cheques in 
India is still on a relatively small scale, and it appears to the Government of India 
a matter for serious consideration whether the rate of duty should not be reduced 
,as suggested by the Hon’ble Mr. Sethna with the object of popularising their use and 
extending banking habits. It is true that in England in 1918 the stamp duty on 
cheques was raised from one penny to two pence, but a perusal of the report of the 
debate in the House of Commons on that occasion shows that this proposal met with 
more active opposition than perhaps any other in the Budget of that year, and Mr. 
Bonar Law in defending it definitely stated that his reason for going on with the 
proposal was that the use of cheques had become so established in England and their 
convenience was so generally recognised, that it was unlikely that the increased duty 
would have any effect in reducing the number of cheques used. He added that if he 
had any fear that their number would be reduced, he would not proceed with the 
proposal. The position in India is entirely different, where the advantages and con- 
venience df the use of cheques are still imperfectly recognised. 

3. The Government of India would call attention to the fact that in 3921 the 
question of increasing the stamp duty on cheques in India was raised both by the 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bengal and by the Bombay Government, 
but that on further consideration the proposal was dropped with the agreement of 
all Prqvincial Governments, since it was felt that it would constitute an interference 
with the development of banking. The question, however, of reducing the existing 
rate has not hitherto been considered. 

4i The view of the Government of India is that the proposal to reduce the rate 
of. stamp duty on cheques is one which deserves careful consideration. They have 
not suilcient data to decide whether the existing rate of stamp duty actually consti- 
tutes an obstacle to the development of banking habits, but if it does so, uiey con- 
sider that this is undesirable in the best interests of India and think that a reduction 
to i ftnna might be a valuable step forward as well as a valuable proof of the Oov- 
emment’s earaestness in desiring to encourage the banking habit. If the reduction 
^ the duty were to result in popularisation of Ae cheque systemi it is possible that 
r^u^iou in the rate of duty would not in the long run lead to a loss of revenue to 
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Provincial Governments, to whom this revenue of course belongs. The Government 
of India, however, would not be in favour of any suggestion to abolish the duty al> 
together, as was originally suggested by the Hon^ble Mr. Sethna. It is true that 
in the United States of America there is no stamp duty on cheques, but it is believed 
that banks in that country find means to protect themselves against the excessive use 
of cheques for petty sums, which naturally would throw considerable extra work on. 
the banks and would tend to clog the machinei'y of the Clearing Houses. The Gov- 
ernment of India would deprecate the introduction into India of any such vexatious^ 
restrictions. 

5. I am therefore to request that the Government of India may be favoured with» 
the views of His Excellency the Governor in Council on this question. 

Serial No, S. 

Copy forwarded to the Finance Department, for information. 

Serial No. G . — ^Letteh from Miles Irving, Esq., O.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary to- 

Government, Punjab, Finance Department, No. 11240'F., pated the 6Ta 

April, 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd December, 
1925, and to say that the* Governor in Council agrees with the view expressed by 
the External Capital Committee, that an early examination of the various subjects- 
connected with the development of banking is most desirable. 

2, With regard to the question of procedure, the Governor in Council would 
suggest to the Government of India the desirability of convening a meeting of 
bankers composed of representatives of the Impei’ial Bank, Joint, Stock, Exchange 
and Indigenous Banks and of the Co-operative Organisation, and of ascertaining 
their views regarding the necessity and scope of the preliminary survey. If the 
members were not in a position, from their own knowledge, to make specific recom- 
mendations, they would bo able to make definite suggestions — preferably in the form 
of a questionnaire — as to what further information was required in order to provide 
material for a comprehensive survey if they considered such a survey to be necessary 
Local Governments might be then addressed with a view to applying the information 
suggested by the questionnaire. The Governor in Council, however, is inclined to 
the view that the information which the members themselves could supply would 
obviate the necessity of the preliminary survey, and would enable the Government of 
India after obtaining the views of Local Governments if this were considered neces- 
sary to decide the form which the detailed enquiry or enquiries should take. 

Serial No. 7 . — ^IjEtter from K. M. Purkayastha, Esq., M.A., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, No, F.-5/26, dated the 31st March, 1926. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce to refer 
to paragraphs 9 to 16 of the report of the External Capital Committee published in 
October last year, in which after briefly indicating several directions in which Indian 
banking and credit organisation are in need of advance and development, the Com- 
mittee record a general recommendation “that the first step required is the collection 
of accurate and up-to-date information of the progress so far made and a conrnre- 
hensive survey of the whole field which we suggest should be undertaken by Qov- 
emment without delays and that such general survey should be followed by a 
Commission composed of experts. The subject was referred to in course of a debate* 
in the Council of State on the 10th March and it appears that an enquiry is being 
conducted through ofilcial agency and that the question of the appointment of a 
Commission for undertaking a comprehensive investigation will be considered when 
the recommendation of the Curran^ Commission and the Agricultural Commission in 
regard to the banking issues arising in the course of their investigations become 
available. But the Indian banking problem is of so important a character and of 
such far-reaching significance the issues involved are of so technical a nature 
that a mere departmental enquiry could hardly lead to fruitful results, l^e problem 
requires for its solution a wide study and critical appreciation, both of the facts df 
the Indian industrial aud economic life as also of the history of banking develop* 
ment in other countries and it is the considered opinion of the Committee of tnO 
Indian Chamber that a Commission of experts shoOld be appointed forthwith andT 
that the compilation of suph datq as are being made departmentally at present should^ 
be left to the Commission itself or at any should be undertato under Uie diree^ 
tiqn and supervision of the Commission. 
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2. The record of beiikinft progress in this country is a piteous, onob The existing/ 
banking facilities are ina&quate/ uiisatisfactoryi inelastic and altogether unsuited^ 
to the country’s needs and requirements. The only branch of banking in which any' 
progress worth mentioning has been made is commercial banking. Ail other aspects, 
of banking have either been neglected or proved failures or achieved meagre results. 
Exchange banking is entirely in the hands of banks of foreign origin. 
Industrial banking ended abortive. Experiments on a very re.stricied scale are being 
conducted in Madras and Burma in regard to land mortgage banking. Banking 
facilities for agriculturalists through any property organised agricultural bank are 
unknown except for such relief as the co-operative banks have been able to afford ou' 
a modest scale; and even the progress, a^eved the latter has. been both slow 
and chequered. Lastly the problem of a State or Central Bank remains unsolved 
to this day, as the Imperial Bank of India is but a poor substitute-handicapped by 
its very constitution and the manner of its growth m discharging the functions of 
a banker’s bank. In fact, it has been growing day by day into a powerful menace 
to the welfare and growth of the Indian Joint Stock Banks. 

3. The most vital progress required in Indian banking is the enlargement of 
working capital. On the 31st March, 1925, the deposit of the Imperial Bank both 
on public and other account was 102 crores of rupees ; the deposit of the same date- 
of the four principal Indian banks was 41 crores of rupees and of the five Anglo- 
Indian Exchange banks £103 millions. A large part of the working capital of the 
Exchange banks is located outside India; on the other hand there are a number 
of small banks whose deposits even though small have been neglected in this com- 
putation. In any case, it would probably be safe to estimate that the working 
capital employed by the Indian banks including the Govornmenb balance would 
not exceed 250 crores of rupees. The figure arrived at is entirely a rough one 
but would neverthele.ss provide an instructive data for comparison with the cor- 
responding figures of other countries. The total deposit of Japanese banks at the end 
of 1924 was 72,000 million yens, the total deposit of Canadian banks on 31st July, 
1925 was 2,227 million pounds and the deposit of the Australian and New Zealand 
Banks on Slst March, 1925 was 339 million pounds. The Ommittee of the Chamber 
do not desire to examine further these figures in the light of population statistics; 
as they feel the inference can be obviously drawn on the basis of these data alone 
that at present in India only a small part of the current income of the communitjr 
flows into the baiiks. To stimulate a habit of deposit in the people, to inspire 
confidence in the banking system, to multiply the number of banking organisations 
and thus on a basis of enlarged cash resources, to build up a superstructure of 
sound and elastic credit — that is the first problem of Indian banking, 

4. After a careful study of the facts, special legislation will have to be under- 

taken to protect and strengthen the credit of the banking institutions. The question^ 
will also require an examination as to how far it is necessary to provide for a grant 
of special charters to particular institution or how far it may be necessary to in- 
augurate a system of national or provincial banking with the share capital either 
fully or partially provided or guaranteed by the Government. The working of the 
Imperial Bank wull have to be carefully investigated to ascertain how far it is 
likely to meet the needs of a Central Bank under a reformed banking system and in 
its default, proposals will have to be adumbrated for the inauguration of a federal 
reserve banking whidi, with the privilege of a note-issuing monopoly, shall 

lend elasticity to the monetary system and as depository of the ultimate reserve of 
the entire banking system shall co-ordinate and p<^i the resources of the whole com- 
munity. It will also have to be ascertained what changes would be required in the 
privileges now enjoyed ;|iy the foreign exchange banks in this country so_ as to 
ensure proper safe-guarding of Indian business interests and Indian co-operation in 
working, how far and in^ vtrhat directions the co-operative banks may be strengthen- 
ed, on what basis agriotiltnral banks and land mortgage banks ought to be inaugurat- 
ed, so as to bring banking facilities to the door of the rural population a^ also 
of the middle-classes in up-country urban areas and how the inauguration of industrial 
bimks which will not brook of any delay is to be effected. The Committee do not 
wish to anticipate how far the ^velopments Herein indicated might involve begin- 
ning with a clean slate but even recogniai^ the limitation under which a too sharp 
reform of the banking aystem is psacticable, Chere are measures which can be 
adopted 88 temporary expedients without any violent changes in the existing system. 
In the first place, the competition of ^e Imperial Bank with the Joint Stock 
Indian banks which is being exMrienced in many respects must be reduced. It 
may be possible to strengthen the position of Joinst-stock banks by placing on 
def»oait a oertain part of the Qovernment balance with these banks. Similarly 
8t(^ .liuiy Ite taken to recognise branches of the Joint-stock banks as ^venr- 

^nripinrm m ptaqes whee^^^ilie, Inifertal Bai^ no branches, Lastly^ 
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Ahe Imperial Bank may adopt a policy of encoun^ing dealings witk the public 
through the agency of the Joint>st^ banks. Such a policy will serye a double 
juaefuT purpose; it will better safeguard the Imperial Bank against its risk of 
investment and secondly, the Joint-steck banks through whose agency the busi- 
ness is transacted acquire a position of increasing credit in public estimation. 

5. If the Imperial Bank has thus to strengthen the hands of the Indian Joint- 
etock banks/ the latter will have to strengthen the hands of the shroffs or indi- 
^nous bankers. A fact which handicaps the mobility of banking capital from one 
place to another and which may be referred to an this connection is the high 

commission charged by the banks in collecting cheques drawn on other stations. 
The commission charged by (the imperial Bank is heavy and that by other banks 
is only trifling leas heaw but this is comparatively a minor aspect of the question. 

In Great Britain and United States of America the creation of an open money 

market lends particular mobility to the monetary resources. This market consists 
in discounting the self -liquidating trade bills iJireught to the commercial banks by 
the innumerable bill brokers and discounting houses. In India except in respect 
of foreign trade the corresponding facilities offered by the open money market in 
England and America particularly with regard to the financing of in^rnal trade 
are almost entirely absent- A very necessary development of the Indian banking 
system lies through its evolution of such an open money market so that the 

merchants may be financially relieved by an extended use of the credit instru- 
ments. It is no doubt true that trade bills are discounted to a limited extent by 
commercial banks but in the absence of re-discounting facilities from the central 
banking institution as there exist in Great Britain or United States of America, 
such discounting business is on a very much restricted scale. Signal service was 
in this direction hitherto being rendered by the shroffs and other indigenous 
bankers who grant accommodation to the merchants against hundis. But even this 
extremely useful and resourceful activity of the indigenous bankers has a tendency 
te be materially curtailed in recent years. The Exchange banks which used to 
borrow money from abroad to finance the foreign trade in the country have now 
been relying more and more on the local market ; with the result that the resources 
which until recent years were available to finance the movement of internal trade 
are now being exploited to benefit foreign trade entirely. The Committee of the 
Indian Chamber cannot stress too much on the necessity of developing the indi- 
genous banking system, as a part and parcel of the open money market as it 
exists in Great Britain or in U. S. A. Under the present system the shroffs grant 
accommodation to merchants on hundis which in a very large number of instances 
are substitutes of the internal trade bills, the accommodation required being for 
financing actual commercial transactions. These hundies resemble In a ver>^ large 
measure the single-name American * ‘Commercial papers” which are freely discounted 
by the American Commercial banks. In the absence of such adequate facilities 
for discounting, accommodation available in this country for merchants from indi- 
genous hankers is naturally restricted. If, however, under a developed system of 
Indian banking the commercial banks were to freely discount the internal trade 
bills or advance money to the indigenous discounting houses to finance thoir opera- 
tions much of the- existing financial strain on the merchants would have been 
relieved. Besides, the great service rendered to the domestic trade, the creation 
of an open money market will have the additional merit of stabilising the money 
rates and lending liquidity to the resources of £lie commercial banks. 

6. The question of agricnltiiral credit has been receiving igreat attention in 
recent years in New Zealand and in Great Britain and in the latter country only 
recently the report of Mr. R. R. Enfield published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
formulates important proposals. With regard to the establishment of a Central 
Loan Bank based on the American and German model as also the liberal grant 
on the part of the commercial bank of overdrafts for agricultural piirpo.sftS. 
The wealroess of the British banking in its total absence of facilities for long term 
investments is also inherent in the Indian system. In Japan and Germany a 

special type of Credit Institution had been evolved which advance money for long 

periods to industrial undertaking on hypothecation of capitalised assets, stock-in- 

trade and sometimes without any security collateral or otherwise. The Hypothetic 

Bank of Japan which was established in 1897 is now at the head of 27 industrial 
and agricultural banks of Japan carrying bn business in different prefectures. The 
total advance of these institutions of the. Hypothetic Bank at the end of wai 
oyer 1,000 million yens or etcHanged at the rate of mint per over 125 crores of 
rupees. The whole of this amount r^esents a long term industrial and agric^tm! 
Investinent. 

7. These are some of the salient features of the Indian banking problms whidh’ 
t3ie Committee of the Indian Ohapber haire thofl^ht flt to bring to the notiee of 
l^ovenxmant of India, their beh^ to bring out the vastum of issidi ' 
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involved in any examination of the problems. They suggest therefore that instead 
of a departmental enquiry as is being carried on at present^ a Commission to 
enquire into the whole question of banking development and organisation of credit 
facilities be appointed at an early date with the widest terms of reference. The 
importance of such an investigation cannot be overstated having regard to the fact 
that an enquiry into the banking problems has long been overdue. No further time 
should not be lost in opening the suggested Commission of enquiry. The compila- 
tion of such data as are being departmentally made at present could be left to 
the Commission itself or at any rate could be undertaken under the discretion o£ 
the Commission after it has been appointed. The Committee of the Chamber 
strongly disapprove the suggestion that an enquiry into the banking problem should 
be deferred till the Boyal Commission on Indian Currency or the forthcoming 
Koyal Commission on Agriculture have completed their labours. The primary sub- 
jects of investigation to be carried out by these Commissions are entirely different 
and they might at best touch a fringe of the issues which are likely to be raised 
by the proposed Commission to investigate banking problem. Besides, a problem 
like the note issue which is being examined by the Currency Commission with a 
view to find out whether, and if so, on what conditions the note issue is to be 
handed over to the Imperial Bank can be settled in a definite and final manner 
only when such defects as exist in the present constitution of the Imperial Bank 
have been removed. Once the Imperial Bank has been placed on a satisfactory 
footing and on a basis acceptable to public opinion and useful for the purpose for 
which it is intended, there will 'be time enough to consider if and how the note 
issue is to be managed by it. The present attitude of the Government may well 
be described as putting the cart before the horse. In the same way no definite 
recommendations regarding co-operative banks, land mortgage banks and agricultural 
banks which the Agricultural Commission can make will have any meaning or 
.significance until and unless the main banking priblem of the country has been 
understood and a solution found. The general outline has to be fixed up before 
details can or need be filled in. For these reason^, and for the additional but 
emphatic reason that the country is passing through terrible upheaval and indus- 
trial stagnation which requires urgent and immediate relief through a well developed 
system of banking amenities, the Committee urge the appointment at the earliest 
possible moment of a Royal Banking Commission and trust that in regard to the 
peTAonnrl of such a Commission, the Government will see to it that there is a 
majority of Indian Members under the Chairmanship of an Indian business man. 

(Acknowledge.) 


Serial No. from G. P. Hogo, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 

ment OF Bengal, No. 4-T.A.I., dated the 16th April, 1926. 

I am directed to submit herewith for the information of the Government of 
India an extract from the proceedings of a meeting of the Advisory Board of 
Industries, Bengal, held on 5th January, 1926 on the subject of a recommendation 
made by the External Capital Committee, 1925, to the effect that a comprehen- 
sive co-ordinate survey of the whole field of banking should be undertaken at the 
earliest opportunity. 


Proceedings of the 9th intf ting of the Advisory Board of Industries, Bengal, held, 
ot Ng. JjfO I J' A. f Free School Street^ Calcutta, at 11 a. m, on Tuesday the 5th 
January j 1926, 

Present : 

Dr. D. B. Meek, M.A., D.Sc., O.B.E,, Director of Industries, Bengal, Chairman. 
The Hon^ble Sir William Currie, M.L.A. 

D. P. Khaitan, Esq., M.L.C. 

P. N. Banerji, Esq. 

Rai Jamini Mohon Mitra Bahadur, Jtegistrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 
A, T. Weston, Esq., 'M,Sc., M.I.O.E., M.I.E., (Ind.), Deputy Director of 

Industries, Bengal Sc<iretary, 

« * 4 . « 

, ■ ♦ » ' * ' 
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No. liETTKE FROif THIB MaKAOINO GOVERNORS OF jm IMPERIAL BaNK Of 

India, No. 1432, dated the 27th April 1926. 

In reply to ^our letter No. D.-Sl^l-F. of the 22nd Decernher last we have the 
Jionour to advise’^ you as follows : — 

1. Extension of Bonking Facilities in India. 

(а) The desirability and possibility of a further extension of Branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India. — During the past live years the possibilities of practically 
every place of any size or importance in India and Burma have been explorea with a 
view to establishing a Branch of the Bank in such place : and to complete the tale 
of 100 New Branches we have had to open in a number of towns where the prospects 
of the Branch ever paying its way are remote. It is doubtful if it will be possible, 
in the near future, to increase the number of such branches to any appreciabie extent 
and ahy extension for the present must therefore come through an increase in the 
number of Pay Oflpices and Outstations : such Offices can he run at a small 

there are no Currency Chests, with their large cash balances, to be responsible for 
and a legs expensive staff can be employed. The working of these Pay Offices and 
Outstations will furnish us with valuable data upon which to work when the time for 
a further advance in Branch development arises. 

(б) The desirability of avoiding undue Com-^tition with existing Joint Stock 
Banks. — There are now very few places where a Joint Stock Bank is established and 
the Imperial Bank of India is not represented : our development has therefore un- 
doubte^y restricted the immediate field of development open to joint stock Banks. 
This is a matter for regret but the withdrawal of the tianking facilities now provided 
by us with no certainty of J‘oint Stock, hanking development on a more rapid scale 
than has occurred in the past, would be even more regrettable. The result of our 
opening Branches at places where Joint Stock Banks were already established has 
generaJly been an albround drop in rates to a more reasonable level and to that extent 
tlie Joint Stock Banks have suffered by our competition but it is not, nor ever has been, 
the Bank’s policy to drive out such Banks by reducing rates below a fair and reason- 
able level. The Joint Stock Banks are free from the restrictions which the Imperial 
Bank of India Act puts on the business the Bank can undertake and this, in itself, is 
of considerable advantage to them when competing with us for business. 

(c) Transfer of Funds. — Towards the end of 1924 the charge to Banks for the 
transfer of funds wherever there is a headquarters treasury was fixed at 1/32 per cent. 
The total transfers taken by Banks for the years 192S to 1925 inclusive were as 
follows : — 


Hs, 


1923 


26*40 lacs» 


1924 31*42 „ 

1925 62-00 „ 


from these figures it is clear that the arrangement has greatly facilitated the. transfer 
of funds by banks. * 


We have no suggestions to make for improvement of the system of remittance 
through supply bills, etc., the present arrangement under which the Bank issues 
telegraphic transfers and demand drafts at low rates, coupled with the Government 
supply bill system and the ordinary bazar demand hundi, would appear to fill the 
Country's. requirements for remittance facilities and we are not aware of ant nro- 
nounced demand for improvements in such facilities as are available. ^ ' 


id) The j^e^bany ^of Co-ordtnation mith the iniigenout Banking Syttem. of the 
^ntry.— The indigenous b^ing sy»^ of the Country is carried on by the 
flowcars and Chettiars and, from the Weetem point of view, is more in the 'irtorArf 
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money-lending than banking. The mainatay of WMtern Banking, 
with chequea freete 4r^wn la ahnoat ontirejV absent and althoagh dsqposits are 


__ hes^n, is ali;ao8t entirejy absent wid althoogn ae|iosit» are 

^"^nlhe KFbpprtjwtfigy b^ %0 total a^ets are nsnaUy s^aa 

,.,^«.iir|];ig. on ^est^rn lines. At presjsnt our rcbations t«e 


■with those o| a Siank lyprking on Western lines. At present vr»a ~ 

indigenous. Banker are confmof to granting facilities for rmittance and financing him 
by discounting or rediscountii^ his bills and granting him advances in other ways. The 
business we carry on with these indigenous Bankws ^d Money-Lenders is veiT con- 
siderable and it is a business which it is our policy to encourage and develop. 


2. Clearing HoustSi, 

(a) The creation of new Charing Tl^e Bank is desirous of encoura^ng 

wherever possible the establishment of Clearing Houses and this question is one which 
■we have constantly before us. 

Clearing Houses are established in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Cawnpore. 
Delhi, L^ore, Sinda, Karachi, Colomlio and Ahmedabad and we have in view the 
establishment of Clearing Houses at Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Peshawar as soon as the 
volume of business at these places will justify this step being taken. 

A Clearing House is an arrangement between Banks for mutual convenience in 
dealing with cheques and other negotiable instruments and the advantages to every 
Member of a Clearing House are so considerable th^t it may be accepted that wherever 
local conditions make it desirable and possible a Clearing House is already in existence. 

It may therefore be granted that Clearing Houses are established more or less 
automatically whenever the volume of cheques dealt with assumes proportions which 
justify their formations but it must not be forgotten in this connection that Clearing 
Houses are brought into existence as the result of the growth of the banking habit 
and the use by the Public of Cheoues and that they do not in themselves foster the 
Banking habit nor does theii’ establishipent tend to increase the number of cheques 
used by the Public. 

At many places where no Clearing House is established a system of Clearing exists 
by means of cheques on the Imperial Bank being given in pl^e of actual cash in 
payment of the balance duo between Banks established in the place. 

{b) 'The ^possibility of extending the privilege of the Clearing House to Private 
Brinks of suitable status . — By “private” Banks any concern doing Banking business 
other than the Imperial Bank is presumably meant. So far as the Joint Stock Banks 
are concerned it may be said that every Bank of Suitable status is already a Member 
of any Clearing House establi.slied at the place at which it transacts business. Member- 
ship of a Clearing House has always been regarded amongst Banks as a very valued 
privilege and has almost invariably been restricted to Banking Houses of the highest 
integrity and financial standing ; because the Members of the House exchange their 
holdings for settlement at a future time and if any Member were to default before 
settlement the OthiSjp Members would stand to lose their differences but in their own 
interests Memimrs deau^e that all eli^ble Banks of the proper standing should join the 
Clearing House-. As regards shronee firms and business houses doing a Banking 
business it is the fact that the volume of the cheques which passes through their hands 
does not justify a claim to join the Bankers’ Clearing House ; they are seldom drawn 
upon bjr cheque and rarely keep large enough cash balances to meet demands upon 
them with the promptness which is a prime essential in the Clearing House. Such 
parties may desire to belong to the Clearing House in ordar to enjoy the prestige such 
membership confers, but we would mention that there are many Banks of the highest 
standing in London who are not members of the Clearing House. 

(d) Facilities for Clearing cheques on private firms upcountry. 

number of such cheques is almost negligible. If, as is usually the case, there 
Is a Branch of the Imperial Bank or a Joint $tock Bank at the place on which they 
are drawn they are collected through such Bank : otherwise they are sent direct to 
the drawees whp remit by thdir own cheque on a Clearing Bank or by cash. 

(es between the various Clearing Homes . — Cheques drawn on 
^uaes are eaiablished and paid in to Banks situaM in other 
Hou^s are also established are not as a, rols cleared through 
the latter plhce but are sent direct to the .receiymg Bank’s 
Towns iat which they are payable and cleared by such Office 
cst expeditious way of dealing with such cheques. 


(e) Charing of 
towns at which Clearing 
tqwns iii whioh Cleiuring 
the Clearing House at 
i>fic6 or Agents in the 
«or Agent ; this is the m 
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The tTamferahUity and Marketability of Government Securities. 

la) Improved Legal Chaiacteristks.—'Lha Chief legal characteristic of a Gov^ nment 
Promissory Note which concerns the Public is that of endorsement : . • 

Government Promissory Notes are governed by the Negotiable v .r 

therefore a forged endorsement conveys no title to snbsefjuent holders, tn g ^ 
may be holders in good faith and for value* This characteristic must obvious y p 
as a check on the ready marketability of Government Promissory Notes but at t e 
same time it affords a considerable measure of protection to holders against loss througn 
theft. If investors want absolute security from theft they can hold their investments 
in the form of Stock Certificates or if they require ready marketability they can hold 
them in the form of Bearer Bonds : the fact that both these forms are comparatively 
neglected goes to prove that what the investing public require is reiidy marketability 
so far as this is compatible with protection against loss : this the Government I ro- 
missory Note in its present form provides and we do not advocate any change therein. 


There are, at present, restrictions on the form in which certain endorsements may 
be accepted by the Public Debt Offices ; it is, of course, desirable to simplify the 
rules regulating endorsements, as laid down in Chapter V of the Government Securities 
Manual, so far as this can safely be done and as there appears to be scope for further 
improvement in this direction we propose to take the matter up with the Controller of 
the Currency in due course. 


(h) ImpTOvmg thp. Machinery for the transfpr of Seryritie^ from one Public DeM 
Office to another , — There appears to be room for improvement in this mat^r also and 
the Superintendents of the Public Debt Offices are being instructed to submit proposals, 
which will be duly discussed with the Controller of the Currency. 


(c) EftabliAhment of New Public Debt Officeii . — The evStablishment of additional 
Public Debt Offices is, In our opinion, desirable from many points of view : business 
in Glovernment paper of .all sorts would be facilitated and work in the existing Public 
Debt Offices decentralized. We consider that there should be one each in Rangoon, 
Karachi, the Punjab and the United Provinces or. as a compromise, a Public Debt 
Office in Delhi, working in conjunction with the Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Northern India, to serve both the latter Provinces. Any New Public Debt Office 
opened should not have full powers from the beginning, but its initial duties should be 
confined to the following business : — 


1. Payment of Interest. 


2. Enfacemeiit and rc-enfacement. 


3. Renewal, sub-division and consolidation of Government Paper. 

4, Management of Provincial Loans; it is distinctly anomalous that the Public 

Debt Office for the Punjab and United Provinces Governments should be 
in Calcutta. 

The above business meets most of the Public requirements; issue of Stock certificates 
and New Joan vrork might be given at a later date. 7’he opening of now Public Debt 
Offices on the above lines would not, we understand, necessitate any modification in the 
present system of accounts. 

(d) EstahlMment of New Stock Exchanges . — The only two important Stock 
Exchanges in India are Bombay and Calcutta and business flows to these two markets 
even from centres which have exchanges of their own; in fact experience shows that 
it is easier to deal in good Rangoon and Madras securities in Bombay and Calcutta 
than it is in their local markets. 


Operators go where they are most likelv to find what they want and will continue 
to do so until the natural growth of their local exchangers provides them with an active 
market at their door. As the investment habit ^rows it will become possible to estab- 
lish new exchanges and it will be our policy to give their creation every encouragement 
but we are unable to suggest any centre at which an exchange could with any prospects 
of success be established at present. We understand that a recent attempt to create 
a stock exchange at Lahore was a failure. « ^ 


(e) Invproving the Popularity of Government Loans.-^N factor which adversely 
affects the popularity of Government Loans upcountry is the difficulty and delay in 
obtaining papient of inter^ at Gowrnment TTreasuriw and we are of opinion tUi 
the Bank's Branches would do the bnmnets niuch more efficiently and with mat 
to holders and a corresponding increase ih <ie jpqjpularity of the paper * 
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We have also in view a step which should tend to pwularize upcountry Government 
Loans as investments; at present purchase and sale oraers have to be sent to one or 
other of the Local Head Offices for disposal but we now propose to keep a stock of 
clean paper at some of our larger branenes and to authorise the respective Agents to 
deal in Government Securities to a limited extent. 

Th^. Daveloprmnt of Investment through such Agencies (m Savings Bank and Post 
Office Cash Certijicntes . — Ir this connection we are of opinion that the existing faci- 
lities are sufficient and we have no suggestion to make regarding their improvement. 

Banking Education in India , — The formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers is 
at present under consideration and Sir Norcot Warren is taking advantage of his visit 
to England with the Koyal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency to discuss 
certain matters with the authorities of the English institute. One of the avowed 
objects of the new Institute will be tin' spread of banking education amongst its 
Members. We are ourselves providing education in practical banking under our scheme 
for training Probationary Assistants with a view to their eventually qualifying for the 
higher appointments in the Bank. 

The Development of the use of Negotiable Instruments . — This is a matter which 
requires serious consideration and on which we wull address you separately at a later 
date. 


Serial No. 10 . — Letter from M. C. McAlpin, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S,, Offo, Sbcreiary 
TO THE Government of Ben(sal, Finance Department, No. 343-T. F., dated the 
16th May 1926^ 

-Surrey of the field of hanking in India and measures for its development. 

I arri' directed to refer to Mr. MeWatters’ letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd 
December 1925, on the above subject and in reply to make the following observations 

2. The Governor in Council is of opinion that the survey of the field of banking 
should be conducted on the ordinary lines where the object is to acquire information, 
that is, by the appointment of an AlMndia Special Office with the necessary assistants, 
the formulation of a questionnaire in the shape of an exhaustive list of questions, and 
the collection and collation of the replies to this questionnaire by the Special Officer 
and his assistants. They would probably deal direct with the exchange banks, etc. 
This Government, however, would be prepared to render as much assistance to the 
Government of India as possible in the way of requesting officers of the Co-operative 
Department, District Collectors as far as they are concerned technical questions with 
which they are not concerned might be starred. University professors, private indi- 
viduals interested, etc., tr. supply replies to the questionnaire and generally to help in 
the enquiry. It is presumed, however, that the assembling of the results would be 
done by the All-India stpfi. 

3. The Governor in Council deems it expedient to lay down the condition that no 
inquisitorial enquiries should be made where such would be expected to be unwelcome. 
Also the Government of India may consider it necessary to ask the Income-tax Depart- 
ment to supply them with information on the subject. In that case no enquiry should 
be directly made by the officers of that department as it may give rise to the impression 
that such enquiries are being made with the intention of assessment of income-tax. 

4. As regards the information asked for }»y the Government of India, I am to forward 
a copy of a note recorded by the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal, on this 
subject and to suggest that the following particular points should be enquired into— 

(1) the methods now emplo.ved for exchange of funds; 

(2) the extent to which money flows from the European market to the native 

market and vice-versa and how far one is dependent on the other for the 
supply of funds; and 

(3) to what extent the money utilised in agriculture goes t-o assist trade and 

commerce and vice-versa, and how far it will be possible to establish 
dkect relationship between the financing of trade and commerce and the 
financing of agriculture. 

6. Lastly, 1 am to say that this Government have no comments to offer at present 
•on the question whether the subsequent procedure for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the External Capital Comirittee should be conducted through the medium of 
;a Onmxnittee or Committees to deal with special problems. ft should, in the 
^pinidit of this Government, be left open pending the results of the survey. 
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Indigenous banking in Bengal is carried on by Bhatias, Marwaris^ Chetis and 
Bengalee family firms, such as Hatkhola Butts and Bhagyakhul Zamindars. In 
fiehgai the business of Bhatias and Chetis is confined to Calcutta and they seldom 
have branches in mofnssil stations. The Marwaris on the other hand have branches 
in mofussil and independent Marwaris ivithout head office in Calcutta have often 
settled down at distributing centres in the mofussil. 

2. Capital of these bankers is derived from {wivate funds, borrowings in the 
shape of short loans by hundis either from another banker or from a joint stock 
bank- The indigenous bankers of Calcutta do not as a rule accept deposits from the 
public, though they, particularly the Marwari bankers, accept depo.sits from mem- 
bers of their ow^i community. Their confreres in the mofussil do very often accept 
deposits from the public and issue dep<wit passbooks rind cheques. "The ordinary 
Marwaris, Bhatias and Clietis do not like to deposit their surplus funds in the 
Imperial and Exchange Banks. In fact they prefer to deposit amongst them.selves 
instead of making use of the Imperial and Exchange Banks for depositing their sur- 
plus, as these banks very often make trouble with regard to signatures in Indian 
scripts. 

Besides banking the indigenous bankers carry on other business, such as trade 
and commission business. In rural area.s they are often the purchasers of rural pro- 
duce, the local Agents of Mercantile Firms and the village shop-keepers. They 
money against standing crops so as to be able to secure the crops when 
they are ready for the market. Most of their lendings to agriculturists are against 
standing crops. 

rj instrumei^t of credit to persons other than agriculturists is the JTi/wdi. 

Hundis have been in use from time immemorial for the purpose of exchanging’ Itinds* 
from 1-0 phice. These are payable either at sight or afteir a stated num^ier of 

days. They change hands like bills of exchange and are very rarely dishonoured. 

The rate of discount charged is determined by the state of the trade and the stand- 
party. The bankers earn handsome profits by issuing and discounting 
hnndis. They also used to give upon places outside India" even drafts dr letters of 
credits which were drawn after letters of advice were given so that there was 
no risk ^ of their being dishonoured. The total number of hundis drawn and the 
aihount covered by them depend on the volume of internal trade. Marwaris are also 
taking now to other means of remittance, as for instance, transmission of cut notes 
separately by post, postal m.oney order.s, currency transfer and bank drafts. Ih 
many places indigenous bankers actually send cash through agents by the ordinary 
noethod of conveyance on account of absence of exchange facilities and in the case 
of less advanced ^ple both owing to prejudice against the use of facilities offered 
by the Imperial Bank and Government Treasury and also with a view to saving 
commission. The indigenous banker plays a very important part in financing to 
a great extent the growth, movement and storage of crops required for local con- 
sumption and for the- purpose of export. Another form of credit is advances on 
*‘Poonas’* or hooks in which the payee acknowledges the receipt of the money ad- 
vanced to him. These books remain with the bankers and all repayments are also 
noted therein. These transactions, however, represent only a small fraction of the 
business which is done by these bankers. 

5. Some of the prominent indigenous bankers in Calcutta are known as Shroffs, 
^e Shron acts as a connecting link between the Imperial Bank and Joint Stock 
Banks on the one hand and the trading community on the other. He pays cash 
down and takes over the traders' bills on which however he charges discount at 
a high rate .and then discounts them at a somewhat lower rate with the big banks 
when necessary, for the purpose of replenishing his funds. The difference between these 
rates constitutes the profit of the indigenous banker and as his signature is import- 
ant and necessary his endorsement has to be paid for. The Imperial Bank does not 
discount a bill of exchange unless it contains two endorsements. 

6. T^e indigenous bankers at most important centres combine for the purpose of 

prote<^ing their mutual interests into associations or guilds which decide not only 
financial claims but also social quarrels. / 

7. As indigenous bankers aratdars or proprietors of godowns form a class bv 
^emselves and as suppliers of cash i^ey perform sometime a very useful function. 
Dealers in agriculture produce stoik: their goods in their sodams 
aM besides eratdari charges they mliase Idommission bn salbs eieeted through them. 
.As soon ae goods are stocked ine^ often tmy a cbrtain percentage of the va^e Of* 
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goods. They often advatioe to their well known clients money to purchase goods. 
In some cases araidits chalrge interest on* money advanced but in other cases no 
interest is charged. 

8. There is no system of advances against goods stored in godowns and the control 
of sales in godowns by bankers; 

9. There are also loan offices which are registered under the Joint Stock Com- 
panics Act. They try to adopt western method of banking, but their business is. 
solely confined to accepting deposits and giving out loans against securities of 
properties or moveables such as jewelleries, etc. They do attract a lot of deposits 
and issue deposit piass-b<x)ks. These banks are very often unsound as they very often 
utilise their short term deposits in long-term investments. Some special regula- 
tion is very necessary for these banks. 

10. There then is a village money-lender. Village money-lenders come under two 
classes : — (1) Substantial men of the village who lend out their surplus funds to their 
neighbours. (0) Professional money-lenders who lend out to villagers often com- 
bine some trade with commission business. They depend on their own funds for 
their business but for the purclias© of crops and carrying on trade they often draw 
funds from other big firms with whom they have busine.ss relations in respect of 
•tlieir trade. Professional money lenders also often obtain funds from people who 
keep the money with them for safe custody which they often utilise in their own 
businesses depending on the turn -over of their business for repayment. They often 
give nothing in writing to such depositors, but they very often enter the amount in 
their books in their presence. 

Serial No. 11 . — ^Letter from A. H. W. Benttnck, Esq., I.C.S., Ofpg. Chief Secre- 
■ TARV, TO THE GOVERNMENT OF AsSAM, No. 4268-F., DATED THE 24tH JuNB, 1926. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Finance Department letter 
No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd December, 1925, and to say that Assam is parti- 
cularly backward in the matter of banking facilities on western lines. Pri'r to 
the recent establishment of the branches of the Imperial Bank at Dibrugarh and 
Shillong western banking methods were practised only by two or three firms which 
were primarily trading concerns but which in addition afforded banking facilities 
to their customers. This state of affairs is no doubt due to the absence in Assam 
both of large towns and of important industries other tlvlm those financed in 
Calcutta. 

2. The enclosed letters from the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies and the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies give such information as is available regarding 

the banking arrangements of the province, and the Governor in Council finds it 
difficult to offer suggestions as to the best manner of making a further survey of 
the existing position or advice as to the procedure to be followed subsequently to 
give effect to the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. He is how- 
ever inclined to doubt whether the Committee’s conclusion IV that India possesses 
a vast store Of dormant capital awaiting developmjent, is altogether correct in its 
application to AasaiR, and whether if it were so the provision of additional bank- 
ing facilities would be the only or the readiest way of making this capital avail- 
able for investment. There are few wealthy persons in Assam as the Registrar -of 
Co-operative Societies shows, well-to-do people have already acquired the habit of 
investing in Government securities and in substantial Joint Stock concerns, while 

Co-operative Banks and Societies are being taken advantage of to a considerable 
extent. For the diversion of capital to more speculative ventures connected with 
the development of the resources of the province it is a spirit of enterprise and 
confidence which is primarily required, and it seems probable that incre«'ised bank- 
ing facilities will be found rather ancillary to such enterprises than productive of 

them. Further experience of the recently opened branches of the Imperial Bank- 

will doubtless afford a useful indication of the manner in which modern banking 
methods can best b© extended in Assam but they have not yet l^een established long 
enough to enable any confident conclusion to bo drawn from their working. 

Letter prom W. L. Scott, Esq., I.O.S., Registrar or Joint Stock Companies, 
Assam, to rm Second Secretary to the Government of Assam, No. 63-J.S., 
PATSD THE 5t» Mat ld26. 

In r^ly to No* 1114-15-1*., of 25th February, 1996, regarding the^ 

of tns E±«terhpkl Oi&pitai txmnnittee, 1 have the honour to state that very 
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little is known to me alx>ut the indigenous hanking system of the country or of 
the other matters touched on in the report. A report made by the Income Tax 
•Officer, Dibrugarh, who probably sc s more of the workings of the bazaar financier 
than any one else in the province, suggests that the ordinary development of indi- 
genous banking has been somewhat diverted in this Province by the preponderating 
financial interests of the Tea Industry. As a result, the vernacular hundi system 
has not attained any great degree of development, the principal negotiable instru- 
nieiits in use being cheques and demands drafts drawn by Garden Managers on their 
CalcuttH Agents. These are normally discounted at from 9 to 12 annas per cent., 
but in Dibrugarh the Imperial Bank now discounts at 2^ annas per cent. In spite 
of this the Marwari still does a fair amount of business at about 7 annas per cent., 
by accepting the risk of transferring the cash to the garden. 

2. It is well-known that many Indian firms, commercial and industrial, carry 
on, a large business in receipt of deposits from private individuals : how large that 
business is is occasionally brought to notice by a bankruptcy. The danger of this 
method of business is mentioned in parabraph 7 of Sir Basil Blackett's speech; the 
contraction of credit following on tlio outbreak of tlie war necessitated in New Zealand 
emergency legislation to prevent the breakdown of half the large firms in the country 
from the withdrawal of deposits. It appears therefore that there is both scope and 
necessity for an enquiry into indigenous banking systems and the Income-Tax Officer, 
Dibrugarh, suggests that it wx)iild proliably be best to have local Provincial Com- 
mittees working under the direction of a central expert commdtlee. 

3. There are in this Province and no doubt to a greater extent in other Provinces, 
various Indian Companies of a perfectly sound position, whose shares are not dealt 
in in the open markets The result of this is that an investor in such Companies 
has no easy method of realising his investments, and the fact must be a hindrance 
-to investment. Education of the Indian managements of such companies in the 
advantages of encouraging and providing facilities for free dealings in the shares 
of their concerns would .‘«eem to be a necessary step in any advance towards an in- 
crease of Indian money in investments. 

I have no opinion to offer on the more techincal aspects of tlie case. 


Letter from Rat Bahapiti K. L. Barua, B.L., F.R.E.S., Registrar of Co-operative 

Societies, Assam, to the Chief Secreiary to the Government of Assam, No. 

1378-C. S./C.I.-66, DATED THE IST APRIL, 1926. 

With reference to Mr. Mullan's letter No. 1114- 15-F., dated the 26th Febru- 
ary, 1926, asking for my views on the .subject of the Indian banking and monetary 
progress, I have the honour to say that investments of large amounts in Postal Rav- 
ings Banks, Postal Cash Certificates and deposits in Co-operative Banks prove that 
there is a good am-ount of local Capital which can be drawn. All these investments 
represent savings of either po^r people or middle class people and not of what may 
be called the richer folk who generally invest in Government securities and in 
large Joint Stocks concerns which are considered safe. In A.ssam the Co-opera- 
tive Banks have, during the last few years, drawn several lakhs of mj>ees as 
deposits within the province. Indeed money has been coming into our Central 
Banks to an extent not anticipated before and all this money has come very largely' 
from middle class people with fixed incomes living in towns. The rural societies 
have also drawn some money locally but it is not my opinion that in As.sam much 
money is hoarded in bullion in the shape of ornaments. The villagers have few 
ornaments and these will always be required. In my opinion coins are hoarded 
in Assam either by concealing them underground in earthen pots or in some other 
safe places and ways. If Co-operative Banks thrive and gain confidence, as they 
are doing now, I believe much of this hoarded money will come to them. The 
Postal Savings Banks and Cash Certificates are seldom availed of by the bulk of 
the illiterate people in the villages. To use these institutions a certain degree of 
literacy and boldness is required, 

2. Credit facilities in the villages are largely given by village money lenders 
and traders like Marwaris. The Co-operative l^deties have so far been able to 
take up only a fraction of this work. There is hardly a peasant who does not 
require credit facilities for his industry in agriculture. Besides the aethal pto- 
educers of agricultural crops there are also a number of petty local traders 

who distribute the produce with finance and credit facilities provided b^ 
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Uffttders such as the Marwaris. All Marwaris do not deal directly with the agri- 
culturists. The local petty traders are generaDy the middle-men between the culti- 
vators and the Marwaris. The latter advance against commodities such as mus- 
tard, jute, paddy, etc. As far as I am aware negotiable instruments like hundis do 
not, as a rule, como into operations in such business with local petty traders though 
they are very commonly used in dealings between Marwaris themselves. 

3. The absence of Joint Stock Banks in Assam to finance and facilitate trade is 
no doubt a handicap. The Marwaris have to do business under the various disad- 
vfintages. Sometimes they have to carry large sums in cash from place to place. 
I have seen Marwaris travel fir.st class in Railway trains with large cash with them 
for the sake of safety. Unless up-to-date hanking concerns come into existence 
to discount trade bills, dealings must always be done by cash and paper cannot be 
used. This is a great handicap to the growth of trade and commerce. All the 
•Aa4’ge country bouts that come up the Brahmaputra every year, seemingly empty, to 
take down local produce, liring up large amounts in cash for purchase of the 
produce. Fortunately there are no river pirates in Assam and the Police are 
more efficient and vigilant. These antiqii.ited methods still exist because there are 
no modern hanking or trade remittance facilities in Assam. 

4. Modern banking institutions are therefore wanted in Assam. The so-called 
smiull industrial bank.s and the variot’s loan offices provide only mortgage credit. 
The largo Exchange Banks liave no branches in Assam and so far only two branches 
•of the Imperial Bank have l)een opened in Assam. Such branches at Gaubati, 
Jorliat, Rilchar, and Sylhet appear to be necessary. Facilities for banking and 
commercial education should also, be provided for young men of this province and 
such facilities may take the shape of scholarships tenable at institutions in other 
parts of India. Commercial education is not at present undem m.y control. 

5. With regard to the Use of external capital in Assam it is well-known that 

t-he large.st joint stock (oncerns, w'hether engaged in tea or minerals, are sterling 
companies the profits of which entirely go out of India, Much of their money 
spent in working expenses however rentains in the country and it must be admit- 
ted that but for their enterprise the resources of the province would never have 

been developed to the extent that w’e .see now. As for tea, many Indian Com- 
paines on rupee capital started by Europeans or Indians have now come into existence 
but the Companies dealing with minerals, viz., oil and coal, are still almost ex- 
clusively external in composition and capital. The other important industrial coir.'- 

panies engaged in timber and oil seeds -are nearly all of Indian origin. 

6. In my opinion it w’ould l>e w’ell . to collect information on the various jioints 
by a survey but to do this a .special officer would l>e more useful than a Com- 
mittee. A Committee may how^ever be appointed later to sift the materials col- 
lectefi by special officers^ in various provinces and to submit detailed recommenda- 
tions thereon, 

7. The copy of the report of the External Capital Committee and of the speech 
delivered by the ITon’ble Finance Member of the Government of India a*Te retiiiVned 
herewith. 


No , Lktteb' from thk RECRETAnr, Inotav Chamber of Commerce, Cax.- 
ruiTA, No. F.-9/26. dateu the 7th June, 1926. 

The Government of India have it is understood under their consideration at the 
•present moment proposals l>earing on the improved transferrahility and market- 
ability of Government Securities ,and I am instructed by the C^ommittee of the Indian 
Ghamber of Commerce, Calcutta, to address you in this connection. 

2. Th^ three specific direction.s in which progress is being sought are understood 
to be as follovrs : — 

(1) Improvement in the legal characteristics of Government Securities. 

(2) Improvement in the machinery for the transfer of Securities from one local 

head office of the bank to another. 

(5) A modification in the system of accounts so as to admit the opening of new 
public dabt offices. 

3, The Committee of the Indian Chamber are generally in sympathy with Uiese 
liroposals of the Government of India. They recognise that fll possible steps should 
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be, takm lo break the shyness of Indian capital, h a very large section of the 
public which has not developed an investing habit the Government Securities are the 
only form of investment which sometimes appeals to their economic sense. In the 
circumstances it is a plausible anticipation that the increased popularity of gilt-edged 
securities will stimulate generally investing habit of the Indian public. The danger 
however of an undue popularity of Gkwernment Securities jeopardising industrial 
finance must not be entirely forgotten. But such dangers are generally absent under 
normal conditions of trade and business. Moreover, if the demand for Government 
Securities tend to lower Government's present rates of borrowing, the commercial 
interests should have had no reason to complain of the increased popularity of Gov- 
ernment Securities, 

4. Turning now to the question of improving the legal characteristics of the Gov- 
ernment Securities, the Committee are not precisely aware what definite defects the 
Government of India have in view but they wT>uld suggest that the stringency of the 
rules as regards endorsement of securities and the renewal of securities should be 
much more relaxed than at present. The stringency of the rules and the consequent 
harassment to which the holders of securities are often subjected have not been a 
small handicap in the popularity of Government securities. With regard to the facili- 
ties for the transfer of Government securities from one local head office to another 
the Committee are of opinion that what is really necessary to popularise the securities 
is not so much affording facilities for actual transfer of securities as for the actual 
transfer of remittances against securities from one local head office to another. To 
this point the Committee^ will presently return. They generally record their approval 
of the improved facilities suggested. In connection with the proposal of opening up 
more public debt offices, the Committee view it \^th every sympathy but they do 
not consider that unaccompanied by other measures the mere opening of offices wiB 
lead to increased turnover business in Government securities. Of the three public 
debt offices which exist at present, the Madras office, for instance, has not to handle 
much business. The explanation is that the mere presence of a public debt office 
does not stimulate business though the Committee are free to admit that oher factors 
favouring increased popularity of Government Securities, the existence of a number 
of public debt offices up-country would be a valuable facility for transaction of 
business iu such securities. 

5. The Committee now turn to what they consider the most important proposal 

in connection with the aim at increased popularity of the Government Securities. 
In the first place the Committee suggest that the banks should make it a part of 
their settled policy to finance liberally transactions in Government Securities and 
secondly, they should make available remittance facilities from one local head office 
of the bank to another on the securitv of Government papers. The Banks are really 
interested in adopting such a policy. Many of them hold a large portfolio of Govern- 
ment papers and as such are interested in the maintenance# of a healthy market for 
these securities. In regard to the remittance facilities against Government Securities 
it would be recognised that the banks themselves profit by accepting such business, 
inasmuch as they lehd an exceptional liquidity to their resources. Even in the 
London money market, as far as the Committee are aware, the Banks depend for 
the maintenance of the liquidity of their assets, on the advances at call against 
stocks and shares. In India where the stock and share market is not equally deve- 
loped the gilt-edged Government Securities offers the best channel through" which 
banks can make remunerative investments maintaining at the same time liquidity 
of their resources. The Imperial Bank of India has large resources and can, if it so 

wishes, have these proposals accepted by the other banks on the sheer strength of 

its large advances to the other banks. The Committee feel that the initiative in 

this matter should be taken by the Imperial Bank. Being, as they are, the Bankers 

of the Government of India in respect of vast amounts for which they pay no 
interest, thev owe a definite duty in popularising Government Securities among the 
investing public.^ 

(Acknowledged.) 

Sericr^ No. IS. — Letter from P. C. Tat.i*ent», Esq., T.C.S., Secretary to Govern- 
ment OF BthAr and Orissa, Finance Department, No. 1446-F.R., dated the 
10th Auottst 1926. 

With referenee to Mr. MeWatters’ letter No. D.-5121.F.. dated the 22nd Deftem- 
ber 1926, I am directed to say that the description of the indigenous system of 
b<mking given in paragraph 11 of the Hon^ble the Finance Member’s addr^s on the 
Iphj^ of Indian Banking and P^greas fs, substantially ooMet as 

Ihe conditions obtaining in Blhai* afid rnfoTtnatioh coTlbcted Item 
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sources shows however that the following propositions^ which supplement the informa- 
tion there given,* can also he stated as generally true of this province : — 

(1) The greater part of the rural trade of the districts is conducted by peri- 

patetic traders who borrow articles in kind from the bigger traders in 
the principal towns of the district who are usually Marwaris. It is 
the latter class that really finance the trade of the district. 

(2) The big traders who are the mainsprings of the trade of the districts are 

few in number. 

(3) These traders work on their own capital which they hold for the most 

part in the form of goods and coin. The ordinary Marwari does not 
nsnallv keep a balance at the local bank, even if there is one. Nor 
does he operate on capital borrowed from the banks or elsewhere. 

(4) So far as extra-district transactions are concerned, at times of pressure,. 

in the lac season in Eanchi and at the jute season in Purnea, large 
remittances are made through the Tmi^erial Bank and the local treasury; 
but the ordinary day to day transactions are effected through arhatdnre, 
who usually themselves or their I’elatives or persons with whom they 
are intimately associated, keep arhafs both at local headquarters and at 
Calcutta betw’een which goods pass without formally changing hands. 

(6) The extent to which the treasury is used as the channel of monetary 
transactions with parties outside the district varies very greatly from dis- 
trict to district, and for no apparent reason. 

(6) Dhanbad, where there are three banks, is the only place where the ordinary 

business man keeps a bank account. 

(7) In other places there has been no marked change in recent years, in the 

system of financing trade. 


2. The problem of mobilizing the dormant capital of the province and making 
It accessible for the purposes of trade and industry mav be approached from two 
sides. On the one hmd the dovetailing of the indigenous system of banking into 
the w^estern system xs a matter that could best be considered by an All-India Com- 
mittee of experts. Such technical (questions as the development of clear ing-house^ 
the standardization of negotiable instruments, and banking education should be 

opinion of the local Government it will probably 
wh/r^fl systems could best be effected at tL point 

beyond the district unit within which the informal personal 
relations of the indigenous system work satisfactorily. The banks which are condu^ 

srY? 

s mr'uni Y-Y Y* 'S 

RTsat strides have already been made * «s ro-operative hanks, and 

175,000 memlwrs of airrieDHural and , There are already over 

in the province. The deposits i^ sttrl members of non-afrricnltnral societies 

there is every likelih^d i i "oweties amount to over Es. 30 lakhs and 

of enconra^l^R tte investment this field. Whether other methods 

move siiiUWv’^be crSered wfth ^fll .*’''.‘’®^”ed is a m.%tfer that could 

and the locil Gownimenr .r roforence to provincial than to all-India conditions, 
to conduct further Government of India so desire 

purpose. . enquiries and. if necessary, to convene a committee for th« 


AtrotJST 1^. DtPAurMKNT, No. 4373- A., datep Castm, the 26th 

*» Stt dated 22 nd December, 1225 , I am directed 
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2. The Government of India desire to supplement their information on the various 
subjects connected with the development of banking and ask for the suggestions of 
this Government on the method of undertaking a survey of the whole field of 
banking. This Government called for the views of the various officials and non- 
officials interested in the subject. I am directed to forward copies of the replies 
of Sir Lalubhai Samaldas and Mr. B. F. Madon, who have dealt in detail with 
the various points involved. 

3. Although there is a tendency in some quarters to question the existence of a 
large supply of dormant capital in India, the fact cannot be denied by anyone 
w'ho studies the statistics of the import of precious metals into the country. The 
causes of this habit of hoarding the precious metals lie deep in the history and the 
religious and social customs of the people. It is asserted by some non-officials that 
this tendency is encouraged by the constant changes in the currency and exchange 
policy of the Government of India and the absence of gold in circulation. Mr. P. 
M, Dalai of Messrs. Merwanjee and Sons is of opinion that when the gold standard 
is fully established in India, it wijl give a check to hoarding. All opinion, official 
as well as iion-officiai, is unanimous that the only effective remedy for the hoarding 
habit lies in the widespread development of education in the country. The increase 
of facilities for banking must proceed side by side with it. 

4. In considering this question of the improvement of hanking facilities a distinc- 
tion should be made between the short term money market, which is concerned in 
the financing of trade and commerce, and the long term or capital market, which 
is required for the financing of industry in which term agriculture, the primary 
industry of India, may be included. The Report of the External Capital Committee 
as well as 8ir Basil Blackett’s speech deal at great length with the problems of the 
short term loan market, but the question of the long term investment market is, 
if anything, of greater importance for the well-being of the country. 

5. In the following paragraphs the question of extending the facilities of bank- 
ing in the restricted sense, i.c., of the short term loan market, will first be dealt with. 

6. DepostVs. — The Post Master-General, Bombay, has made the following sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the facilities now afforded by the Post Office : — 

(i) Savings bank pass-books should be bi -lingual, one of the languages being 

English, and the other the principal vernacular of the part of the pro- 
vince in which the head office of issue is situated. 

(ii) Interest on Post Office 5-year Cash Certificates should be allowed to accrue 

after the first and each subsequent quarter instead of after the fourth 
as at present. 

(iii) The limit of the total amount of Cash Certificates in the case of joint 

holders, banks, co-operative societies and holders of public accounts may 
be raised from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000. 

The first two suggestions have tlie concurrence of this Government. As for the 
Cash Certificates attention is invited to the remarks of Mr. B. P. Madon. He is 
of opinion that the inducement offered by the Government of India in the shape of 
a high rate of interest merely diverts capital from the indigenous banker, where 
it would be more useful, into the post offices, and that it does not draw out fresh 
savings which would otherwise remain uninvested. The fact that the absorption of 
gold and silver has not lessened during the last three or four years hut is on the 
increase, lends some colour to this view. The question will have to he considered 
by the Government of India. Attention may also be invited to the proposal of Sir 
Lalubhai Samaldas, that the funds of the Savings Banks may be made available for 
the local money market and particularly for co-operative hanks. 

7. There is a consensus of opinion in favour of making out deposit receipts in 
the vernacular, 

8. There is also a strong body of opinion in favour of making out cheques in the 
vernacular, and of the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques. Vernacular cheques 
are already in use by Co-operative Banks. As for the stamp-duty on cheques, this 
Government has expressed its opinion on a separate reference from the Government 
of India. They are in favour of . its abolition or reduction, provided the resulting 
loss, of revenue to the provincial exchequer is made good by the Govemmeni of 
India. 

9. As pointed out by Sir Basil Blackqtt, the most important requirement for the 
fiacrease of deposit facilities is the formation of new banks. It is hoped that after 
-jthe necessary interval of consolidation, it will be possible for the ImpOTal Bank 
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to form new branches. On the subject of the Imperial Bank^ however^ there is a 
certain division of opinion. There is a body of non-official Indian opinion which 
is inclined to the view that it fails to perform the proper functions of a State Bank, 
while its organization as a private capitalist bank enables it to compete unfairly 
with other joint-stock banks owing to the privileges and concessions it receives from 
the Government of India. This view is expressed in the following extract from 
the reply of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber.: — 

‘T am, however, directed to mention specifically one point, viz,, the very 
important place which the Imperial Bank of India occupies as the, key- 
stone of the entire banking system of the country. As a regulator 
of the money rates in the country and as Government bankers as well, 
with extensive privileges in remittance, etc., the Imperial Bank is likely 
to play a very important part in any reforms which may come to be recom- 
mended by such a Committee. Under these circumstances it is desirable that 
the constitution of the Imperial Bank, which is at present unsatisfactory, 
should be brought in greater consonance with public demand. As a 
profit-earning private enterprise the utility of this institution is likely 
to be impaired by the jealousy of the tax-payer at any additional pri- 
vileges being handed over to that body. While the Imperial Bank of 
India Act at present gives a certain amount of control to the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government of India are always able to plead that 
they have no voice in the internal administration of the Bank. This 
position is unsatisfactory. My Committee see no reason why the whole 
issue of the organization of the State Bank should not be revived and 
this purpose would probably be achieved an outright nationalisation of 
the Imperial Bank or by a greater control exercised by the State, with 
some method of division of surplus profits. My Committee cannon 
approve of the displacement of the indigenous machinery for the handling 
of produce, whatever criticism there may be against this machinery, it 
displacement will place farmers and traders alike at the mercy of the 
Imperial Bank without the necessary alteration in the constitution of 
that Bank. 

“My Conunittee would draw attention that the consideration of the proposal 
for a State Bank in India was an important item recommended for 
special examination by the Chamberlain Commission, of which Sir Basil 
Blackett, now Finance Member, was then Secretary. This issue has 
snbseqtiently been shelved on account of the war and the aftermath 
thereof, but in view of more settled conditions and in view of the 
changes, which the recommendations of the Currency Commission might 
involve, the full bearing of the present position of the Imperial Bank 
in the banking system of the country must be carefully examined. 

“ My Committee trust that whatever action the Government propose to take 
in these dirf'ctions will he prompt and that the proposed hanking enquiry 
will precede the findings of the Agricultural Commission, whose work 
would be vei’v incomplete without a careful expert examination of the 
method by which agricultural produce is financed at present.’^ 

TJie above wa.s written before receipt of the report of the Currency Commission. The 
Commission has proposed the formation of a separate Central Bank, freeing the Imperial 
Bank from the existing restrictions and leaving it to develop commercial banking 
facilities as a great alMr.dia Commercial Bank. There has been no time to consult 
public opinion on this proposal. Ow’ing to its very important bearing on the future 
of banking in India it will require the most careful consideration. 

The view that the State Bank should concern itself primarily wdth the rediscount 
business was strongly urged in the memorandum prepared by Mr. Keynes, and Sir Ernest 
Cable which was submitted to the Chamberlain Commission and w^ns published as 
an annexure to their Report. It lias been endorsed by the Hilton Young Commis- 
sion. 

The re-discounting by the State Bank of bills of indigenous bankers and of bills 
wliich come through oo-operative banks and joint-stock banks so as to develop the 
re>disoount market is, a very important step in the development of Indian banking 
And should be investigated in the coarse of the proposed survey of banking in India. 

10. As for joint-stock benks on the European model, the fie}d for them is limited 
in India owing to ihe iUlteraev and backwardness of the people* They have, however 
by no means approached the limit of their utility, and there is room them in the 
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more important urban araas, provided th^ nwdiiy sme oi 

uWof the vernaculwr in their transactione pariioularly in reapeot pf cheguea, pa s 1^., » 
and deposit receipts. ^ ^ ^ 

U. This brings us to the cognate question of indigenous j* 

unanimously in favour of doping in' the indigenous banker and ?. 

a great national banking system starting with the village money-lender and 
the State Bank. This Government agree with this view nn^»tt?nn 

to be taken for this object present numerous and formidable difficulties, inis question 
must be carefully examined in the course of the survey. Conditions differ 
localities, and the ex^ination will have to take into consideration the circumstances 
pi the difterpqt Ipc^^ities. . . 

12. An equally imppr^iuit problem is that of co-operative banks. In the 
of a number of people the future of b^uking development in the country yith the 
co-operative banks. Attention is invited to the views of Sir Lalubhai Sam^das on 
this subject. Ife proposes among other things the issue of Remittance 1 rosier Receipts 
on sub treasuries, the remission of the stamp duty on cheques and the use, under 
restrictions, of the surplus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved co-operative 
banks. As stated before, he desires the use of the savings-bank funds collected by 
post-offices in the localities and of the establishment of an organic relation between the 
co-operative bank and the Imperial Bank. The Registrar of^ Co-operative Societies 
supports most of these proposals. He would also absorb the indigenous banker into 
the co-operative movement, but does not elaborate any practical scheme by means of 
which such a thing could be done. 


13. Banking Education. — Opinion is unanimously in favour of the views of Sir Basil 
Blackett on this subject and of his suggestion for the formation of an All-India Institute 
of Bankers to control such banking education. The formation of an All-India Institute 
of Chartered Accountants is also unanimously approved. 

14. The majority of the opinions received are not in favour of Government control 
of banks as tending to relax the sense of responsibility of the banks themselves and 
throwing the odium of failure or mismanagement on the Government. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce is, however, of the contrary opinion. It says “My Committee 
agree to the close inspection and audit by Government not only of joint-stock banks 
but also of private banks. Audit by Government should only be undertaken if desired 
by the banks themselves”. This Government is on the whole in favour of indirect 
and non-official control, e.gr.,, by the Imperial Bank or the Clearing House or the 
proposed Institute of Chartered Accountants. They consider however that there is 
no objection to audit by Government of any bank if desired by the bank itself. 

15. licm-ittanve Facilities . — It is generally agreed that remittance facilities in India 
are satisfactory. The question of extending the facilities to co-operative banks has 
already been dealt with. Mr. Madon advocates the introduction of the Post Office 
cheque system and the Giro system. The question of the applicability of these 
systems to a backward country like India will require examination. This Government 
endorses the suggestion of Sir Lalubhai Samaldas that greater publicity should be 
given to the facilities. a»lready provided. 


16. 67earin</ Houses . — It is generally agreed that it would be desirable if more 
facilities could be given for the clearing of cheques of private firms up-country and 
the privileges of clearing houses extended to registered private banks of suitable 
status as well as to joint stock banks. The question of admitting such banks to the 
clearing house must, of course, rest with the other members of the clearing house 
concerned. 


17. Negotiable Imtruments.— Measures to extend the use of negotiable instruments 
in India are very desirable if the seasonal strain on the currency with its effect on 
the hank rate is to he relieved. The instrument mostly in use in India, vh., the 
hundi, is, however, more in the nature of a finance bill than of a commercial bili. As 
regards the latter the Bombay Chamber of Commerce remarks as follows 
Committee suggest that if a railway receipt were made a negotiable instnunent the 
produce of agriculture and industries could be financed to a greater extent than is 
the case to-day. A few years ago Bengal cotton was tenderable in Bombay bv railway 
receipt and the railway receipt was in all but name a negotiable instrument. Kven 
to-day m most classes of produce advances are made- against railway receints If they 
were made negotiable instruments by Uw further credit would certainly be iriven 
Mr. Madon » proposal lor the WMteion of real trade bills has been referrW to V Sir 

attMhed. The qmatiM ^ ?^wr* investigation in the conrse of 4# oroi^d 
baulciiig survey. In . 


goo^ deposited with then*. These ’)f;«(i(i)ipts wn peed as nesotktJe 
th# the prd^tice lihailretis not very wall ' 
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wh^i^ver they are in existence they should give wintehousing Imsilitios, The receipts 
«of these may be used as negotiable instruments and ’would sorve as commercial 
bills. 

18. The majority of the replies received by this Government are in favour ol Sir 
Basil Blackett^s proposal for the standardization of the Bill of Exchange. T|ie Cumber 
of Commerce stron^y favours the suggestion but lyir. Madon is of a different view. 

19. We may now turn to the questicm of the capital or long terin market for the 
financing of industry. Industrial banking is in an advanced state i« Germany and 

. Japan. Even in England the problem of nnancing industry is more or less unorganised. 
In this country no attempt at industrial banking has been made, if we except the 
unfortunate instance of the Tata Industrial Bank. Company promotion is left in th^' 
hands of individuals and is entirely unorganised. Germany has evolved a type of 
bank the object of which is the organised promotion of industry. Those banks do not 
keep short term deposits. The capital is mostly used for being lent out to industries, 

■ and the liabilities are such that a high percentage of liquid resources is not essential. 
The banks have got specialised staffs* for examining proposals for the promotion of 
new industries. The snares are issued and placed on the market by the bank and 
are taken up by the public which has confidence in {he bank. The bank has an expert 
agency for carrying out the specialised work of promotion. Its success depends on its 
efficiency in promoting the right type of industrial ventures. This Government is of 
opinion that the question of industrial banking should also be examined in the course 
of the general survey. 

20. As regards agricultural credit, the Registrar has remarked that the co-operative 
movement in this Presidencv has now sufficient funds to meet the current needs of 
its members for agricultural purposes. But the movement cannot provide funds for 
long term loans. A propo.sal has just l»een received from the Registrar for the starting 
of Land Mortgage Banks for the raising of such capital. The capital is to be raised 
principally by means of debentures secured on the first mortgages of land. It is 
proposed that Government should help by guaranteeing the interest, by providing 
expert valuers to value the property mortgaged and by asking the Imperial Bank to 
assist in the flotation of debentures, and to make advances under section 20 of the 
Tru.st Act against mortgages taken by the Mortgage Bank. The scheme is under the 
consideration of this Government. 


21. Pacilities for InveUm^nt . — In connection with the purchase and sale of Govern- 
ment securities through the Post Office, the Post Master -General, Bombay, has made 
a suggestion that the annual and maximum limit of investment through the Post 
Office, which stand at Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 22,500 at present, may be substantially raised. 
This Government agree with the suggestion, 

22. The opening of fresli centres of the Public Debt Office, increasing the trans- 

ferability and marketability of Government securities and an increase in the number 
of stock exchanges would also be steps in the right direction. Some Government 
securities have recently been placed for forward dealings on the l^mbay 

Slock Exchange. This would widen the market, for such securities, but steps 
have to be taken to guard against abuses in the shape of overtrading and 
speculatipn. Government have already taken power to do this by means of 

legislation, and the Rules under the Bombay Securities Contracts Control Act are 
now under the consideration of Government. It is true that Stock Exchanges increase 
the facilities, for the marketability of stocks and shares, but a badly managed stock 
exchange which ii liable to constant panics and crisis would tend to destroy rather 
than increase the confidence of the public in industrial investments. While leaving 
stock exchanges to develop in a natural way Government have to he on their guard 
against unheiJthy developments such as those that manifested themselves on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange and to resort to legislation, if necessary, in order to check them. 


23: Among the means of enconraging the investment habit the possibility of the 
formation of investment corporations and trusts on the lines of those in England 
may be investigated. * 


24, The Government of India desire to obtain the views of this Government on 
the question of the beet method of surveying the w^bole field of hanking in Indie 
One of the most oomprehensive enquiries into the general problem of hankin^,iriirrencv 
and finance ever undertaken %wfc8 the enquiry carried out by the National hCoiietarv 
Oommissiozt in the Unitbd The method followed by the Commisaion wa n to 

invite an expert to write a comprehensive monograph on his particular snpject After 

the; re^ts of the yarioue expats were submitted to the Commission and ^ 

in public toe Ccnnim'ssfton took the UrAl evidence of bankers, 

4m toe yiMfious pokto aiaetog out 61 the monographs. The 
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to the enactment of the Federal Eeserve Act was written after these enquiries. Proce* 
dure on the above lines is suggested for the consideration of the Government of India. 
Among the most important subjects on which experts might be invited to write mono- 
graphs the following suggest themselves : — 

(i) The constitution and functions of the Imperial Bank with special reference 
to its use for the creation of a re-discount market in India and as ar 
balancing reservoir of the various indigenous and co-operative banking 
institutions. 

(ii) Indigenous banking and the possibility of its absorption into the general 
banking system of the country. As the circumstances of the different 
localities vary a good deal this subject will have to be considered on pro- 
vincial rather than all-India lines. 

(iii) Industrial banking. 

(iv) Long term credit for the development of agriculture. This subject will 

presumably be amsidered by the Koyal Commission on Agriculture. The 
enquiries to be undertaken by the Government and by the Royal Commis- 
sion should be co-ordinated. 

(v) Negotiable Instruments and banking law. An all-India Committee may 

call for evidence, deal with the whole subject and make their proposals 
after the monographs by experts on the various subjects mentioned above 
and such others as may be referred to them have been received and dis- 
cussed in public. 


Lettse from Lalubhax Samaldas, Esq., C.I.E., Bombay, to the Government or 
Bombay, dated the 8th April 1926. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 4373-1). of the 19th 
February 1926 calling for my views on that portion of the Report of the External 
Capital Committee which relates to the development of investment and credit facilities 
in this country. The most important of the Committee's recommendations is the 
undertaking of a co-ordinated survey of the whole field of banking in India. I believe 
that a survey of the type suggested is very necessary and may be conducted under 
the directions of the Government of India by a small committee consisting of a few 
Indian economists who have done research work in banking and some representatives 
of Indian Banks. After Government have before them the results of this survey as 
also replies to the references now made they will be in a better position to determine 
whether there is need for undertaking any further examination either of a general 
character or into soecia] problems as is suggested by the External Capita] Committee, 
though personally I feel that such an inquiry is necessary even now. In this connec- 
tion, i have the honour to suggest that whenever such an inquiry is bold persons 
Mnnected with the co-operative credit organisation should find adequate representa- 
w m my , opinion, the future of banking in India is mainly 

di^ndent on the ext^t to which we are able to develop co-operative credit in rural 
T*'®, With its one hundred branches, as per its programme can 

imiwrtant inofussil centres of commerce an^ industry- 
It IS doubtful whether that Bank will, .n the near future, expand its programme fo 
minor trading centres and small bazar towns within the sphere of its 
^ivities. Even if that policy was adopted, the Bank cannot, I think, afford to ‘incur 
the expense of organising business in such places for some years to come. It will take 
one generation more liefore the Imperial Bank is in a position to undertake the firmnf*ln<T 
of the petty trader and the small agriculturist or to tap their savings through its 
de^lt schemes. Joint Stock hanks are able to do much less work in^thisX^tion 
and coi^and few branebes--except in the case of Punjab National Bank and in that 
of the Bank of Baroda— at important local centres of industry anrl 
^they willed otherwise, it would be difficult for them to undertake exSture oifZ 
^rk of devolving new areas. That gap will, necessarily, have to CfilW W h! 
development of indigenous private banks or bv 



banking nrms w develop their business, I am stromylv nf 
future of banking m India is indissolubly connected with tb-fZ that the 

provided ^o-cierative banks are grafted /he 
Im fettered by red-tape than they Ve 
tlw Mvings of the smaH^men fpr prolltrfffe employment 

and km. Moreover, as tbfe control of banks will ha in the» own kttir 

in m bnsines., if iiy, ejthw U profit, 

M of public utility, «imy 
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I shall now reply to the various specific points on which my opinion is sought. 

I. At the outset, I would like to repeat here what I said more than once in the 
Council of State, that to utilise the whole of the resources derived from the savings 
of persons of small means collected in postal savings banks or invested in postal 
cash certificates for meeting the requirements of the Central Government is not 
fair l)oth to the investors and to the pe<jple of the locality who need financial 
facilities. I understand that both in Holland and Belgium, the State permits the 
funds of the Postal Savings Bai^s to bo placed at the disposal of oo-operative Imnks 
operating in rural areas, w'hile in Germany, Australia, Italy and the United States 
of America, the savings banks have the free disposal of their funds within certain 
limits laid down by the law. The savings banks in these countries are, how- 
ever, different from the banks we know of in India inasmuch as they are in- 
stitutions managed or supervised and guaranteed by the communal district or 
urban, local authorities. Provided Government agree to set apart a certain portion, 
if not the whole, of the resources to be derived from postal savings banks and 
cash certificates for investment through co-operative agency in short-term agricul- 
tural loans on specially advantageous terms, I see no objection, under present con- 
ditions, in Government adopting any reasonable methods — ^short of competing with 
private banking organisation — 'to induce people to keep their surplus funda with the 
State. While recognising the fact that the postal cash certificates have succeeded 
to a certain extent in attracting the small investors’ money, I fear that a Gov- 
ernment organisation is not the best means to develop to the fullest extent the habits 
of thrift and savings of the rural population, I believe that the unlettered agri- 
culturist, petty trader or artisan would prefer to deal with an agency which he 

knows and which knows him and which can dispense with troublesome formalities 
at the time of every withdrawal of money nor be 'rjound down by hard and fast 
rules regarding the transfer of funds on death. The State, as such, cannot per- 
haps be expected to relax the rules and now that the pioneering work has been 
done by Government, it should content itself by popularizing the savings’ and deposits 
schem^ started by co-operative banks which are in touch with the people. If this 
suggestion is not adopted, then I insist that a fixed percentage of the moneys re- 
ceived through the Postal Cash certificates should be placed at the disposal of the 

co-operative movement through the Provincial Banks. Undoubtedly, the introduction 
of vernacular pass books and forms will make these investments more popular, but 
I do not approve of the post offices accepting short term deposits. That would, in 
my opinion, be competing with joint stock and co-operative banks and would, besides, 
introduce a new principle in the financial machinery of the State. 

Short-term deposits are accepted both by joint stock and co-operative banks; 
they are not yet as popular in co-operative banks as they should be. Co-operative 
banks issue deposit receipts in the vernaculars and there is no objection to joint 
stock banks doing likewise. The provision of facilities for purchase of Govern- 
ment securities and the opening of fresh Public Debt Offices may tend to increase 
the volume of short-term deposits as banks upconntry would like to have proper 
facilities for the investment of their temporary surpluses in securities and for the 
disposab of such securities when there is a call for funtis. Such facilities would also 
seirve to make current account business more remunerative than it is to-day owing 
to the need for maintenance of heavy cash balances. The loss of interest would be 
reduced if a portion oquld be invested with safety in securities and this is not pos- 
sible unless, tat a pii^H, tbe securities can be sold at some convenient local centre. 
Another very great desideratum for popularizing current accounts is the rerai.«?sio» 
of the Stamp Duty bn cheques. Co-operative banks enjoyed this exemption, but 
it has now been withdrawn. The revenue that this duty brings in is inappreciable, 
looking to the greed economic gain which would accrue from the development of 
business transacted , through cheques. Such development is to a certain extent on 
account of the disinclination of the trading classes to use stamped cheque forms. No 
stamp duty on cheques is payable in America where we find the largest number of 
country banks. Most of the banking transactions in upconntry banks in India will 
be for small amounts and the incidence of the duty will, therefore, be comparatively 
higher than for banking transactions in richer countries or even in commercial cities 
like Bombay or Calcutta. It is argued by those who do not approve of the re- 
moval of the Stamp duty that' such step will encourage the issue of cheques for 
small denominatloiUL It is difficult to say whether, in practice, the adoption of 
such a policy will lead to tjiis result. If, however, it does so and leads to diffi- 
culties for the clearing ! house or for banlci which do not ■msh to enconrage this 
type of business, they hAvb a ready remedy in putting a limit on the amount for 
which cheques can be accepted by them. Most banks, if not all, do Ixtpose such 
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a limit even now, and the figure will vary, being lower in places where banking 
is undeveloped. 

Cheque forms are actually issued by co-operative banks in the vernacular with 
great advantage and I do not see any harm in this •l>eing permitted. Following 
the lead set by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, other co-operative banks 
in this Presidency allow the signatures of the drawers and the endorsements to be 
made in the different vernaculars and the cheques themselves are made out in the 
vernaculars. Although the Provincial Bank has to accept at its Head Office cheques 
drawn in Marathi,. Gujrati and Kanarese, besides English, no practical difficulty has 
so far been experienced although the daily turnover is on an average 10 lakhs and 
the number of cheques presented daily is two hundred and the expenditure to be 
incurred for engaging clerks knowing different vernaculars will in no sense be prohi- 
bitive?. From this experience of the Provincial Bank, I can say with confidence that 
the use of vernacular cheque forms will popularise banking business of all tvpes. 
We have also found tliat the hundis issued by a Branch of the Provincial Bank 
on the Head Office is a more popular form of remittance than a demand draft 
issued in the standard English form. 

I have said above that tlie co-operative agency possesses great advantages over all 
joint stock banks including the Imperial Bank as also over private bankers for 
carrying on the work of developing banking methods, provided, certain facilities were 
made availatde. I would liko to mention the facilities referred to above. The 
most important of these is the issue of Remittance Transfer Receipts direct on 8ub- 
Treasurfes and the use, under restrictions and on stipulated conditions, of the sur- 
plus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved co-operative banks or the branches 
of the Provincial Bank. Co-operative banka, urban or central, will develop the 
use of modern credit instruments by opening current accounts in small upcountry towns, 
whde well-managed village societies grouped round central banks and branches^ of the 
Provincial ■ Bank can accept freely savings deposits from their agricultural members. 
Such rural societies will have, in turn, current or overdraft account at the offices of 
central or branch 1 winks on which they can draw on demand or at very short notice 
to meet withdrawals by members. It is only facilities for withdrawals at short notice 
and the absence of formalities that will attract the savings of agriculturists in their 
societies. 

To what extent such small banks can be started and worked successfully will 
depend upon their ability to earn a profit after meeting all expenses. As is well 
known, tUe main item of expenditure in any bank opening current accounts at its 
branches is the loss of interest on cash balances. Heavy balances have to be main- 
tained in the absence of facilities for remittances and even if such facilities are 
available through the treasuries the receipt of money even by Telegraphic Transfers 
will occupy a day. It will be very helpful to the development of deposit bank- 
ing and the opening of branches in small bazaar towns and trading centres, where 
otherwise no banking facilities on modern lines will be developed, if after taking 
all due precautions regarding security, approved co-operative banks or their branches 
are allowed the use of Treasury funds within limits to be laid down. If ^the Gov- 
ernment are unwilling to permit of the departure in financial policy which is in- 
volved in giving effect to this suggestion, a ftmther condition may be laid down that 
the co-operative bank or its branch should give in exciiange a draft on the apical 
institution at the provincial headquarters to' enable Government to reimburse the 
temporary withdrawal of money from the local sub-treasuries. I understand that 
the Bonjab National Bank obtains at its branches the deposit of regimental funds 
and account against Government securitiw^ lodged' with the Comptroller of Military 
Accounts and what I suggest above is merely an extension of this principle. While 
I do not like the idea of fostering agricultural banking through the indigenous 
banking system, I agree with Sir Basil Blackett’s views that it is desirable to 
link up the small rural banks with Impwial Bank system. The Co-operative sys- 
tem lias already got its internal organisation fairly well developed with the primary 
village banks |edei?atod mto local central banks and the latter federated into the 
provincial banks at the apex. But what the organisation lacks is the recognition 
some organic relation between the co-operative apex hanks and the Imperial Bank of 
India as bankers for the I have the honour to suggest that relations between 

these should be developed with' the . help, H necessary, of Government on fhe lines 
sketched in my recent address to the Bxovincial Co-operative Cotifjsrehoe. I 

^enclose herewith a copy of the Broneedings which contains this aiid thsi re- 

aolutions adopted by Conlerenoe. admit that the policy of the taapdiHml 
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of India has undergone a considerable change since the amalgamation of the Presi^ 
deucy Banks and from some figures which the Managing Governors of the Imperial 
Bank were kind enough to show me I gather that the Bank’s advances to co-opera- 
tive banks amount to a crore and a half nearly. It is this policy I should like to 
see extended and definitely recognised as part of the Imperial Bank’s obligatory 
dutit^s. 

II. I am in entire agreement with the proposal made by the External Capital 
Committee to create an All-India Institute of Bankers to supervise courses of in- 
struction, to hold examination and to promote wider knowledge of and interest in 
various aspects of modern banking. The Imperial Bank of India would do well to 
enlist the sympathies of all Indian Banks in this move, at an early date. 

III. I do not favour any action which would sap the sense of responsibility 
among Indian Banks and hamper their freedom of action. In India, as in other 
countries, mistakes have been made by persons conducting banks and I fear will 
continue to be made whatsoever the degree of external inspection. What is needed 
is a wider appreciation of the fundarc.'entaJ principles of sound banking and it is 
to be hoped that this need the creation of an Institute of Bankers will supply in 
course of time. Public opinion and the constituents of the hanks ought to be left 
to take care as regards the rest, for 1 think that artiticial methods like official 
control and suped’vision are likely to hamper rather than aid action from within. 
Moreover, if anything goes wrong* with a particular institution in spite of the pro- 
posed extra Government control, lx)th the investors and General public will hold 
Government responsible for such a mishap. Government should not, therefore, 
inteorfere even with the free choice of Auditors from the circle of those certified to 
audit accounts under the Indian Companies Act, and should not, in my opinion, 
arrange for audit, on payment, of the accounts of small concerns even when so 
desired by the latter. Even among co-operative societies the feeling is growing in 
favour of having atdit by independent recognized and certified auditors in prefer- 
ence to audit by the staff of the Co-operative Department. I would welcome, 
however, any such development as the formation of an All-India Institute of Chartered 
Accountants as foreshadowed in the Committee’s Report. 

IV. I would like to draw the attention of Government to the interesting system 
of remittances through post offices which has lately Ijeen developed in Germany and 
which is fully described in an appendix to Mr. M. L. Darling’s l)ook on “Co-Opera- 
tion in some European Countries’’ published by the Punjab Government. This 
policy supports the suggestion made above that Government should be pleased to 
allow to co-operative banks the issue, under previous arrangements, of Remittance 
Transfer Receipts on Sub-Treasuries and to permit drawings, under proper safe- 
guards, by co-operative banks and their branches on their credits with the apex 
bank out of balances held by local sub-treasuries. I am further of opinion, that 
publicity is retired to be given to the existing facilities allowed by Government and 
the Imperial Bank for the issue of telegraphic transfers and supply bills. The 
extension of facilities asked for by me will, I fear, involve heavier work at various 
local Treasuries^ and if an increase of staff is asked for on this account, Govern- 
ment should not, I ; think, grudge the additional expenditure as it would be more 
than Tecompensed by the development of banking facilities in upcountry centres 
which Government are anxious to secure. In this connection, I would refer to the 
arrangements which obt^ in Bombay for the acceptance by Government Treasuries 
of cheques on co-operative banks in lieu of cash payment for land revenue assess 
meni, irrigation fees or other cesses. If this fact is brought to the notice of the other 
Presidencies and Provinces, they are sure to follow the lead set by Bombay. 

V. Private banks and co-operative banks may well be admitted to clearing houses 
« upcountry if they fulfil the requisite qualifications and the same would apply to 

co-operative banks. For cheques of co-operative banks the pro^nncial banks should 
be tre^«^ted' , as the clearing houses, and it would be necessary only for such banks 
tb have ac^ss to the central clearing houses. So far as my information goes, it is 
not a Very general practice for private banking firms in thia Presidency at least 
to allow accounts to be operated upon by means of cheques. Remittances from one 

centre to another are effected through the medium of bundles payable on presmtta- 
tion. Oply a banking survey can indicft^ whether such hanks would like to get* 
registered and conform to the irules and practices of modern banking, 

VI. It is certahily desirable to increase the number of public debt offices, to 
introduce the usq bl the vernaoulars I’n the scrips issued, to admit endorsem^ts in 
*pi^^ar vemacu)^ at sfiecified public debt offices and to improve the machinery 
lor bhaxxgiog the Infaceipent for payment of interest from one Trsasury to another. 

® 2 
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Government have no direct concern in the marketability of their securities and need not 
themselves suggest the opening of stock exchanges at different centres. If and 
when such exchanges do come into existence, they might grant them recognition and 
for this purpose prepare and keep ready for their use draft rules similar to those 
suggested for the Bombay Stock Exchange. 

VII. I cannot help laying emphasis on the opinion expressed above that the 
best way of developing credit facilities for agriculturists is through the co-operative 
organisation. For short term credit, the present organisation commands sufficient 
resources, though in the opinion of some, with whom I do not agree, the incidence 
of interest is still high. To perfect the machinery what is now required is a less 
rigid system and greater freedom and also consequent responsibility to those who 
are entrusted with the task of finding funds either in the shape of shares or deposits. 
The agriculturist will have confidence in the bom/ides of the co-operative credit 
organisation and will trust his suirplus capital to it only if it assures him of its 
ability to provide capital adequate for the legitimate requirements of his agricultural 
operations and, so far as is possible, as promptly as the sowcar. Co-operative banks 
and societies will be in a position to give him the former assurance when credit is 
regulated according to security and requirements and is not based on arbitrary limits 
subject to the approval of a central office not enjoying close and regular touch with 
the persons affected. The latter assurance central and pa'ovincial banks will give 
if they are permitted freely to open branches hr central banks fpr smaller areas 
can be started with certain assistance in the matter of facilities for remittance of 
funds to which I have already referred above. In addition, we shall also require 
land mortgage banks to provide long term credit for permanent land iirprovements 
and for redemption of debt. . Proposals for the starting of such banks are already 
before the Government of Bombay and both the Registrars’ Conference and the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference have passed resolutions in favour of the 
establishment of such banks. I trust Government will give their very favourable 
consideration to these proposals. There is hardly any country in Europe where 
Government do not assist in the organisation of arrangements for land mortgage 
credit and the Governments of Japan and the United States of America have devised 
their own arrangements in this respect. The claim of the agriculturist in India on 
the credit and resources of the State for facilities of the type demanded is equally 
great as in those countries. As regard.s the necessity of providing credit facilities, 
for industries, 1 need only say that I am thoroughly in sympathy with the recom- 
mendations in that behalf made by the majority of the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion and with the Resolution passed on the subject in the Council of State in 1922. 
I think some action on the lines of the Commission’s recommendation and the 
Council of State Resolution has long been overdue. Why the State should shoulder 
responsibility for the financing of industries and why this responsibility has been 
accepted by Government in Germany or Japan, has been brought out very clearly 
by Mr. B. F. Madon in his evidence before the External Capital Committee and I 
am in entire agreement with the views expressed by him. 

VIII. It would,' indeed, be useful to have a standardised bill of exchange 

printed on Government stamped paper, both in English and the principal commer- 
cial vernaculars, with blank spaces provided for the names of the drawer, the drawee 
and the acceptor. These forms may be made available at local branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India, btt -their use should' not be made compulsory. T also 
agree a change in the law is necessary, as suggested, in view of the recent 

judgment of the B^bay High Conrt in accordance with which a bearer Hundi was 
held to be restricted to payment to order by an endorsement to that effect. The 
law should provide for at least one type of instrument which will not only be drawn 
payable to bearer but will remain payable to bearer in spite of anything that any* 
l)ody may write oti it short of cancellation. 

For the ext^sion of credit facilities^ in India and for improving the liquidity 
of finance in trade and industry one thing which will be very helpful is the deve- 
lopment of the trade acceptance and the organisation of its discount. The use of 
such instruments is not ve^ common In India and banks, induding the Imperial 
Bank of India, will have, in the first place to be induced to recognize this sjystem 
of finance by agreeing to discount snch r^ trade bills, and not only that w get 
their customers to use these instruments in preference to the system of <^en hook 
accounts with which they and the public are most familiar. More importont than 
this type of bill, is the domestic bank acc^ance or the bankers’ bill and to popnla* 
rise this instrument rests with banks themselves, the lead, ^ in other maitm, 
being taken by the Imperial Bank of India. The popularization of such Wtiuments 
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^111 not only greatly facilitate the hnancing of inland tiade and commerce^ but will 
provide a valuable security for the Imperial Bank of India against which emergency 
currency can be issued safely by Government, confident in the assurance that the 
facilities which they supply are not utilised for artificial inflation of credit for 
accommodation purposes. The lines on which this development can proceed are 
well described by Mr. Madon in his note to the External Capital Committee. 


Letter from B. F. Mauon, Esq., Bruce Road, Fort, Bombay, to the Government 
OP Bombay, dated the 22nd April 1926. 

Ill reply to yours of the 19th February last drawing attention to the Report of 
the External Capital Committee and asking my views on certain points, I have 
the honour to now reply as follows : — 

I would in the first place draw your attention to the practical illiteracy of the 
population, as much a.s 92 per cent, not being able to read and write even their 
own vernaculars. When it comes to the female section of the population, the 
position is still worse. To ask such people to trust their very hard-earned savings 
to something written on a piece of paxier or in a Bank pass-book, is more than 
one has a right to exjiect, particularly if we boar in mind that the immigrant popula- 
tion in the United States (mostly that hailing from Southern and South Eastern 
Europe) is found very prone to hoarding, although in the matter of literacy they 
stand far above the Indian masses. 

The position is still worse when literacy in English is considered. To those of 
us who pass their lives in the big towns or have to deal mostly with Government 
or Railway employees, it almost seems as if a smattering at least of the English 
language was very wide spread in India. But the Census Report tells us that 
not more than 6 in every hundred can read and write English. If Banks in 
England w'ere to ke^ their accounts, etc., in the Russian or Chinese language, I feel 
confident that the English luasses would fight shy of such banks, and hoard their 
savings. It is therefore nothing surprising if Indian masses fight shy of institutions 
where everything is done in English. 

The above remarks, to my mind, furnish a key to the whole position. It is no 
use talking of Banks or branches of Banks being broad-cast all over the country. 
They cannot appeal to the illiterate 92 per cent, of the population. It is worse 
than useless to develop such banking facilities based on the English language. 

But when I have said this, it is not to be understood as meaning that the money 
of. this enormous population is going into hoards, if by that term is to be conveyea 
the idea of burying the money out of sight and out of current use. Most of this 
money is banked but with the indigenous banker. If this is considered a rather 
bold statement, I would draw attention to the fact that : — 

90 per cent, of the towns, and 
100 per cent, of the rural areas 

have no Bank of any sort in the European acceptation of the term. It would be 
absurd to assume that there are no dealings in all this immense area that require 
some form of banking machinery to handle them. Such dealings must be there, 

and the financing machinery must be there also, although of a different type from 
European Banks. Every one of the towns and many of the villages will have its 
sowcar or bania or chetty or the indigenous banker under some other name. This 
man is not a banker that permits drawings by cheques but allows all tlie other 

operations, vtz* : — 

Deposits to current account of client; 

Deposits for fixed periods? 

Withdrawals (not cheques but cash) as and when wanted ; 

Advances on security of produce, of other moveables and of immoveables; 

Advances on produce even before it is harvested; 

Advances on personal credit; 

Discount of Bills of Exchange — called Hundies both demand and usance ones; 

Issue of Demand Drafts on their correspondents for remittance purposes. 

The above will show that this man is doing every thing a Bank (in the European 
acceptance of the term) does, and to say that it is Banking that requires to be deve- 
loped is to show an ignorance of the fundamentals of the position. 
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The question might be raised. Why is this man still the principal banker of 
the masses of India? The answer is. 

He is known to his clients and trusted by them. No writing has to pass. The 
Banker and his client do things verbally. There are no hide-bound formalities or 
red-tape as in most Banks, and particularly in the Imperial Bank and the Public 

Debt Office. There are not the same difficulties in case of death of a client for 

his assets to pass to his successors. 

Therefore, the Indian masses \rill stick to their own indigenous banker for a 

very long time to come — perhaps until we have 90 per cent, literacy in place of the 

present 90 per cent, illiteracy. Then again what is it that the European^style Bank 
can give and which the indigenous Banker cannot give? I see nothing. As a matter 
of fact there are certain penalties imposed on the man dealing with the European - 
style Bank. The client must know English. He must use cheques and pay one anna 
to Government every time he does it. He must put in his money before a fixed 
hour, and to the mind of the masses a very early hour, otherwise it does not count 
for interest. For getting paid on a vernacular signature he must get it verified 
by a Justice-of-the-Peace and perhaps incur some expense for doing it. 

I hope I have said enough to show that any development of Banking on the 
European model will not be of much use in getting the masses to put their moneys 
in Banks, and make their receipts and payments through Banks. 

The question then is — on what lines ought we to proceed? My answer is — 
Rope in this indigenous Banker with the European -style banking organisa- 
tion. 

Tlie retort might be made — “Yes, but how,'* my reply is — 

By recognising this man s status as a Banker and treating him as Banker. 

Each of them is the balancing reservoir for the floating funds of his own little 
area just as the Imperial Bank is the Balancing Reservoir for the whole country. 
Let Government make use of these Balancing Reservoirs for its own receipts and 
payments each in its own little area. Let these be linked up with the bigger 
Resei'voir for the whole country by each of them acting as the correspondent for the 
Imperial Bank in his own little area. This will facilitate transactions all over the 
country. It will mean even considerable economy to Govemment in the matter of 
the District Treasuries and the movement of its own funds, and it will keep the 
circulation of money more even by preventing the present drain of mone.y from the 
vast rural areas. In the matter of this drain the Railways are the worst offenders. 
Every Railway Station collects a lot of cash, and instead of the Station Master 
paying it into the local banker and getting from him a remittance order, the money 
is packed and sent on to Headquarters, which, to my mind, is not only a waste 
of time and energy but is actually harmful from a currency point of view by making 
currency and small change scarce in the interior of the country. If the indigenous 
banker is so linked up -with the Imperial Bank, the latter will automatically become 
the balancing reservoir of all indigenous banking, just as it to-day is of all Enropean- 
style banking, because to facilitate their remitt^ance operations these indigenous 
bankers will see the need of opening accounts vrith the Imperial Bank or other big 
European-style Bank, 

The next most essential step in such linking up is the development of the discount 
of, internal bills of exchange. The indigenous banker each in his own area will use 
his local capital in the purchase of such bills and get the money free again by re- 
discount at the Imperial Bank or at such other Bank as he has an account with. 
This has been treated more in detail in my written evidence before the External 
Capital Committee, and the Royal Commi.ssion on Currency of which I enclose copies 
and to which I beg to refer. 

It has been seriously asserted that it is not possible to secure even 12 crores of 
such bills for discount that are required for Emergency Currency purposes. Now 
as we know our internal trade is far bigger than our export trade, which only 
arises from the marginal quantities of products that India can spare. The 3^ 
crores of Exports create 350 crores of on foreign destination at 30—60 — ^90 

days or even 6 months* sight. The internal traffic must be 6 to 10 times as large, 
and could be the basis of a very large amount of eligible commercial paper, if we 
only go the right way about it. The importance of doing this lies in the fact that 
if this is done and the indigenous banker sees his way to ready liquidity of his 
own advances through such discount^ he will be more ready to come into Ibe scbeine 
of banking organisation, and play his part in it. 

I have already said earlier thoi In view of the extreme illiteracy -of the masses 
this indigenous banking agency will be needed for many years to come. But this 
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h not the only reason. A far more important reason is that India is mainly an 
agricultuml country, and banking of the type that we are familiar with in the 
present European-style Banks is unsuited to the needs of such an agricultural popula- 
tion. This cannot be better exemplified than by the case of England itself. Bank- 
ing^ is very highly developed in that country, so much so that there are as many 
as 7,300 Head and Branch establishments belonging to the Big Five Banks alone, 
apart from hundreds of similar establishments belonging to other smaller banks. 
And yet the position as regards the financing of Agriculture is so unsatisfactoi^ 
that Mr. Enfield in a Report recently presented to the Board of Agriculture in 
England says ; — 

“The Banks frequently lend on their personal knowledge of farmers without 
a definite charge upon their property, but the extent to which this 
is done is limited.*’ 

“The “Economist” commenting on t(his indicates the methods the farmer 
is compelled to resort to in consequence and says — 

“The system under which farmers get a large amount of short-term credits 
from traders, dealers, auctioneers, etc., is far from satisfactory. The 
system very often limits the farmer in his market by compelling him 
to sell back to the man who grants him credits and the profits are 
divided. It usually costs more than Bank credit and often obscures 
from the minds of the farmer the fact that he is paying anything for 
monetary accommodation at all.” 

Now the population living directly or indirectly on Agriculture is hardly 15 
per cent, in England. In this country it is perhaps 80 per cent. If the European- 
style Bank, with a Branch perhaps in every second village, has failed to provide 
suitable finance for its agricultural population in England, it is easy to see that 
the 250 to 300 such Banking establishments cannot possibly do it in India, What 
is more England’s experience shows that such Banking is not suitable to the needs 
of an agricultural country, and therefore mere extension of such Banking in this 
largely agricultural country is sure to prove a waste of effort and to bring dis- 
appointment in its train. iVhat is needed^ tktreforef is not development of such Bank- 
ing, but development to the fullest extent of the possibilities of the present indi- 
genous system of Banking. 

The indigenous Banker performs another function that is of the utmost import- 
ance to a community mainly dependent on agriculture. He is a merchant, and is 
ready to buy the produce of his clients or to sell to him the ordinary necessaries 
of life. Then, again, as agricultural incomes can come in only once a year or twice a 
Year, he is ready to provide these necessaries on credit, against cash to come in at 
harvest. This again the ordinary European-style Bank cannot do, and is one more reason 
why uur efforts should be concentrated on the improvement of the indigenous system 
of Banking and the development of its resources. 

All the above might seem at first sight to show that I had strayed very far 
away from the points raised in your letter but this is not the case. It would be 
easy Enough to give superficial replies, but they would not be the right replies, 
and \^pld ttot be of any help to a real solution of the problem. For this, it is 
necessary to bear the fundamental conditions r>f the problem constantly before us, 
and in my t^ily so far I have tried to indicate what they are. I may summarise 
them here as follows : — 

1. The country is 92 per cent, illiterate even as regards the vernaculars. 

2. It is 95 per cent, illiterate as regards English. 

3. Eighty per cent, of its population is living directly or indirectly on Agri- 

culture. (In this I include the small artisan, etc., population of the 
rural areas.) 

The Banking needs of such a population require — 

1. Banking in a form where personal contact and personal and verbal negotia- 
tion between the banker and hie client is possible. 

Banking in a form where a knowledge of English is not needed. 

3. Banking in a form where a knowledge of reading or writing in the 
vernacular is not incumbent or necessary. 
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4. Baukiug in which advances cannot be expected to be liquidated day by day 

as m ordinary commercial baulking. 

5. A system whet’e the Banker not only acts as financier but as merchant 

and as agent for his clients. 


If we bear the above in mind, the replies to the various points raised in your 
letter will be as follows : — 

7^he meatis bi/ which cleiwaiftf might be encouraged. — This question shows a mis- 
apprehension of the whole position. The only deposits that come under the cognisance 
of the statistician are those of the Joint Stock Banks. Such statistics altogether 
ignore the enormous amounts on deposit with the indigenous banking community, 
and with merchant-bankers and merchants all over the country. My own opinion 
is that there are no moneys held somewhere out of sight that need to be coaxed 
out as deposits,, and any attempts to so coax them out will prove most mischievous, 
as they wrill simply divert funds from indigenous banking channels to joint stock 
banking which is amenable to statistical comparisons. 1 say ‘mischievous' because 
it can only divert funds from that part of the banking organisation that is of 
greatest service to the country under the present conditions to a part that is unsuited 
for such servlet. I .shall refer further to it under the head of Post Office Cash 
Certificates. 

Current Accounts with Banks including Savings Bank Deposits. — No development 
in these directions is to be expected from the 92 per cent, of illiterates who must 
perforce go and entrust their savings if any to the man whom they know in their 
own area, and wdio will keep it for them and supply them with such commodities 
as they may need. For the 8 per cent, literates, it is essential that banking should 
be in the vernacular not in English. It is a well-known fact that the indigenous 
banking and commercial community make very little use of the commercial banks 
in transactions as between themselves, even in places like Bombay and Calcutta. 
Such transactions are entirely cash — ^mainly currency notes — and to enable these to 
be put through smoothly crores of rupees are kept at home overnight, although they 
would earn some interest if in a Bank. The difficulty here is — 

(rt) Need to make out the cheque in English. — (Some Indian Banks permit 
signature alone in the vernacular, provided the cheques are signed in 
blank before an ofiicer of the bank. Very few careful men would care 

to sign and pass such cheques, the contents of which they must take 

on trust owing to ignorance of the language.) 

(b) The stamp on cheques. in wealthy England the 2d. stamp is resented, 

and there is strong agitation to return to Id. In wealthier America there 
is no stamp needed. The indigenous commercial community does not 
see w'hy it should pay this tax when, by confining its operations to 
Currency Notes, receipts and payments may bo made as efficiently 
without such tax. It is also forgotten that an anna in India is far more 
valuable than a penny in Englanfd to the average individual in view 
of the average income in each country. The figures of revenue from 
the stamp on cheques are not separately available to me, but my informa- 
tion leads me to think that it can be only a few lakhs in each province. 
This small revenue should be given up in the interests of the improve- 
ment of the Banking organisation of the country, and thus should be 

removed this obstacle to the funds of the indigenous banking community 

being deposited in ordinary banks. This result will also be highly 
desirable from a currency point of view. 

(c) There must also he a change in hanking hours to fit in with the usages 

of the indigenous banker. 


Short^lerm Deposits with Many of the above remarks applv to this 

question also. Then, as regards funds that can be spared for a definite period 
they do go into such deposits. What is not understood is that a very large part 
must m the circumstances of the case go to the indigenous banker and the indigenoui 
merchant, where the client personally knows and trusts his banker, and where very 
little reading and writing and stamping is called for. These latter— banker or 
merchant— must have and do have surplus cash in hand amounting in the aggregate 
to very large sums, but m view of their liabilities they want to keep it very liquid 
I would, therefore, uroe a reintroduction here of Government Treasury Bifis for 3 
!I!5 which I advocated during the War, and which were thMi introdnoed 

and did valuable service. Their discontinuance is a mistake and the keeping by 
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Pont Otficr. Onnh Oertifiailvii . — I have already said in an earlier paragraph that any 
-attempt to coax deposits will prove most mischievous, hecanso there are "<> 



becoraJf ‘‘‘vVsiide what‘”has happened with these certificates. The out- 
standings of these had actually gone down from the 8 crores of 1919 to only 3 crores 
in 1923. The Oovernment then came out with the surprising offer of 6 -ptr rent, 
ropt.povn d rnc.ow.p tox frpp^ and the amount has rapidly fijono up to 8^ crores 

in 1924. 13 crores in 1925 and 19i crores this year, fhjvernment seem to be very proud 
oF this achievement. They do not seem to see that, it is not the result of increase in 
thrift but of jpvinj^ as inucb as 1 per cent, more to investors in rSoveriiment securities 
than they would otherwise fjjel, and advanta<je is naturally taken of such an offer by 
the trading community to pick up a Government security on such handsome terms, 
and as there is a. great depression in trade all over the country, and great want of 
confidence, they find it safest to put their funds in these certificates till there is more 
confidence in trading circles. 


The figures of subscription to the Cash Certificates for March 1926 published a 
few days ago sliow that subscriptions have reached the enormous total of 2.06 crores 
or at the rate of 24 crores a year. This is a direct result of the recent rapid widening 
of the disparity between the rate of 6 per cent, income tax free on these Cash Certi- 
ficates and the current market yield on Government paper. These figures should be 
an eye-opener to Government and sboidd make it clear to them, that it is not the 
ordinary ipan who does not understand how to invest that is being drawn to these 
Cash Certificates, but the cute businessman who knows how to take a profit when he 
sees it, and who is exploiting these certificates. The bulk of the liuge amount of 
subscription during Mardi is clearly by this businessman, and 't is extraordinarily 
large in this pjrticular month because Government has been foolish enough to allow 
the rate of -6 per cent, compound interest tax free to stand till 31st March after 
announcing that it was to be reduced to 5i per cent, thereafter. It was a direct 
invitation to all with spare cash to take advantage of the 6 per cent, offer while it 
lasted, and the result, as might have been expected, is this huge subscription in a 
single month. There is no valid reason for assuming that these are all new savings 
or money drawm out of old savings in hoards as the Government seem to imagine. It 
is simply the invisible ” deposits of the indigenous banking organisation that are 
draw’n out and made “ visible Every Banker know’s how a large credit edifice 
ran he built up on a small amount of liquid cash in hand and only a banker can under- 
stand the harm that must be done to the indigenous crevdit edifice by the drain from 
il of such a huge amount of cash in a single month. The increase of 16 crores between 
1923 and now’' is, in my opinion, a diver.sion of the working capital of the indigenous 
banking community and not savings that would not otherwise be banked, and it has 
played its part in the scarcity of funds in the interior and in a. poorer demand for 
commedities, because the destruction of credit and confidence resulting from Govern- 
ment s currency fxilicy has led to insistence of cash by sellers, and at the same time 
this groat amount of cjish has been withdrawn from indigenous trading circles. 


The rate is now changed to 5^ per cent, compound interest tax free. This is still 
a good deal higher than the yield on Government Paper to*day and the mischief will 
continue. . If thrift in the small man is re^illy meant to be encouraged why do not 
Government raise the rate on Post Office Savings Bank Deposits, and ask the Imperial 
Bank to raise its own rate for Savings Deposits. Instead of it, the latter is actually 
lowered one-half per cent. Consequently a man who goes to the Savings Bank woll get 
only 3J|f per cent, while the man who buys the Post Office Certificates will get 
per cent, tax free!! This is a most strange Tvay of encouraging savings, 
Governtnent is pleased to fancy that thev are coaxing out money that w’^oiild otherwise 
remain in the proverbial old stocking. They similarly fancied in the Beverse Bills days 
that it was all hand ddp. remitters w*bo scrambled for these Bills and for the £40 Postal 
Orders ! ! The nett result is the raising of 16 crores by Government on very onerous 
terms, a loss of 20-26 lacs in unnecessary additional interest charge, and a weakening 
of the’ indigenous money market and a 'stagnation of the Import Trade. I will leave 
it to trained bankers to say what the extent of this weakening of the indigenous money 
market must be, when the onerous sum of 19 crores is withdrawn from the circles 
the cheqvif^ is unknown, and all dealings arc in cash, hut I am sure none will 
deny that it must mean a very serkms drain on the resources of the indigenous financing 
^ would most strongly urge the immediate withdrawal of the offer 
ot these certificates as an important step in the rehabilitation of the financial organiza- 


DefO$it Receipts in the VermetUaf,^! have already indicated that not onlv ' a 
Keceipt but cheques^ and »/ possible, dl bonking should be in the vernacular. 
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Formation of Banks in places where none exist at present. — I have already expressed 
the view that as the oountry is largely agricultural, and extremely illiterate, more 
Banks after Eui'opean-style will not be of much help. However, if this a desi- 
deratum, / think the. moat Huitnhle development will he that of Co-operative Banks* 

These approximate much more closely to the agency of the indigenous banker. The 
men in charge are from, and of the people. Tlujy speak the same language, and can 
enter more readily into the minds and needs of clients in rural and small urban areas. The 
Agency employed is also much less costly. //, therefore^ familiarising the people with 
hanking on the European model is considered desirable.^ Government should do every- 
thing possible, to encourage the Co-operative Bank* The direction in which this can 
be done is — • 

(a) using them, wherever they exist, as Government treasuries if the Imperial 
Bank is not already there j 

{b) using them for remittance of revenues from wuntry areas by payment of 
revenue into the local branch of such Co-operative Bank, and getting an 
order on its Head Olfice ; 

(f) free remittance for its funds from the Presidency Town to the rural area 
and vice versa; 

(d) total exemption from stamp duty of both cheques and receipts ; 

(e) arranging with the Railways to pay in their receipts at imcountry stations 

to such Bankers against orders on Bombay or other Head (Jfiice of the Bank 

concerned. 

This will save a lot of work and expense to Government and the Railways in the 
handling of their funds, and at the same time give the Co-operative Banks a certain 
status, and encourage greater resort to them by the rural community, and so help the 
propagation of Banking on the European model. 

I have already suggested the doing away with the Stamp on cheques. If Govern- 
ment consider it" a big order, 3 .suggest their doing away with it altogether at least 

in the Co-operative movement as the revenue sacrificed will not be important. 

It may be argued that these Banks are not substantial enough for Government to 
entrust tlbeir funds to them, but I may point out that most of the provincial Co- 
operative Banks are now very substantial. So also are some District and Urban 
Banks, and w'ill, I feel sure, be able to afford ample guarantees for the amounts that 
they may be entrusted with, each in its own small area. 

Apart from Co-operative Banks, the best way to propagate the idea of Banking on 
European model is to encc»urage indigenous Joint Stock Banks, because they alone can 
provide the nearest approach to the present indigenous agency. The men in charge 
would be of the people, they could talk the same language, and the client would feel 
much more at home with them than he can ever be with any officer of the Imperial 
Bank. Even so, these banks cannot hope for many years to replace the present 
indigenous agency, because they too must have cheques and receipts and vouheers and 
what not, which are all Greek to our illiterate masses. But such as they are, they can 
still do a great deal to propagate the idea of Banking after the European model, 
particularly if they do their work in the rernaculor. 

But these Banks cannot have a fair chance if the Imperial Bank is allowed to 
work as it is now doing. It has many crores of surplus Government funds and 
funds of semi -Government bodies for which it has not to pay any interest and it 
goes out for the same kind of credit and loan business direct with clients that other 
banks do. This is manifestly unfair, and there can be only one result, viz., that the 
cream of all banking business must come to the Imperial Bank, who can give most 
favourable terms. Business thus becomes more difficult for the indigenous banks. 
They are, however, able to commaxid a certain amount of business in the few big 
centres of commerce and industry, but in the districts the situation becomes almost 
hopeless. In such places the Imperial Bank with the Government balances and the 
prestige of being a Governme^nt Bank naturally commands the position, and makes 
it almost impossible for indigenous banks to pay their way in such places, because 
they must, on the one hana, offer tempting rates to secure deposits, and on the 
other cater more or less for the . same class of business as the Imperial Bank, which 
means that they must be satisfied with business that the Imperial would reject. 

It is clear, therelore, that 01 ^ measures aiming at the development of the Btmking 
orgmnation of the cmintry must keep a reform of the present organization and pork- 
imperial Bank in the forefront* The present working has the defects 
innerent m its origin as a private capitalistic bank trying to do its bit for its. 
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shareholders. Its outlook is consequently narrow, and its methods are a replica of 
the methods of ordinary banks, who lend enthusiastically in boom times when prices 
are soaring, and who get panicky in times of depression when prices are at very low, 
and therefore at very safe, levels for loans and credits on sound hnes. It is, therefore, 
very necessary to so organise the Imperial Bank that it may more correctly appreciate 
and fulfil its role as a State Bank, and keep the interests of the country and not the 
dividends of its shareholders in view in its banking policy. If it is not found possible 
to change the present cliaracter of the Imperial Bank, then we should organise a 
State Bank. No capital will be required for the purpose as the example of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia has shown, and such State Bank will be more 
readily able to look at its hanking problems and policy from the point of view of the 
larger interests of the country, as there will be no shareholders to consider. 

This suggestion may seem to be in conflict with my evidence before the Koyal 
Currency Commission, where 1 have advocated the handing over of the Currency 
Department to the Imperial Bank. I may, therefore, point out that the under- 
lying idea there is to free our currency system from the manipulations of the 
Finance Department with its eye to the Budget, and what I there aim at is the 
management of our Currency system in a way to free it from such manipulations. 
This can be done quite as efficiently if this work is entrusted to a State Bank. 

How such a State Bank might help the development of Banking in this country 
may be seen from my remarks earlier, where I suggest the riping-in of the indigenous 
banker by the discount of internal trade bills. The words of Prof. Keynes in his 
scheme for a State Bank for India at page 72 of the Chamberlain Commission's 
Report might be usefully quoted here. Prof. Keynes says : — 

“This leads us to the question of the relations of the State Bank to other 
banking institutions. The State Bank ought to aim, I think, to the 
gnatest 'pomible extent at re-dUeount business. So far as possible, that 
is to say, it should aim at filling its portfolio with trade bills which 
have passed through the hands of anotner Bank or shroff or Marwari 
of high standing and have received their endorsements. This seems to 
mo to bo the right channel through which the accommodation newly 
avaiiable should filter down to the great mass of Indian traders. The 
State Bank would have on its list certain Banks and private native 
financiers of hij^h standing who would be amongst its regular customers 
and for whom in general it would be prepared to re-discount fYeely, 

The power of re-discount might prove a powerful aid to the development of 
Indian Joint Stock Banks on sounder lines than hitherto, and involve 
at the same time a valuable check on them. For, admitting a Bank 
to the re-discouTit list, the local Manager of the Presidency Bank would 
requ^e, from time to time, to examine somewhat carefully, in confidence, 
the Bank's position; and the risk of losing its position on the re-discount 
list might act, to some extent, as a deterrent to rash banking. 

Apart fre^ this check, the creation of a re-discount market would render such 
banks most vital assistance. Indeed I am doubtful how far it is posstftfc 
for them- to develop on recMy sound lines without it 

If a State Bank were to encourage the transaction of business by means of 
through making bills easv things against which to obtain 
might hope m time to obtain more of them 
portfolios and would have something which they could turn into 
cash at need by re-discountJ* 


The amalgamation^ of the three Presidency Banks into the Imperial Bank of India 
was meant to mt^e the most of the existing organisation, and provide a workable 
substitute for a State Bank. It is most disappointing to see that six full years 
after its inouj^ration as the Imperial Bank, we have not even the beginnings of 
real trade bms, not even the beginnings of a real discount market ^ both such 
es^ntiai parts of a sound currency and banking system in any country. This is 
wny It nas seemed those who have given serious thought to the question that it is 

« outlook by the Imperial Bank but an organic change that is 
npw needed, if the. Banamg organization of the country is tp develop as it should. 

Banking Mdncat^n^h scheme for an in.stitution analogous to the Institute of 

consideration and should gradually 
CToate a class of bankers m this country. A good knowledge of at Uast one 

of thejmdmg indtm v^culars besides the candidate's own mother tongurihoTd 
be made obligatory m alt candidates for such training. tongue ^mould 
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Closer Inspection and control of Joint Stock Hunks hy Government and their 
Audit if desired hy the honks themselves , — There is a feeling among many laymen 
that this would make the working of banks sounder and insjpire greater confidence 
of the public in such banks. My own opinion based on experience of the state 
of things in Japan and tlie United States is against any such Government inspec- 
tion or audit. In both these countries, there is very considerable Government control 
oil banking institutions, and yet, failures of banks are quite as common if not more 
common than in this country. This is because such Government control invariably 
degenerates into cobwebs of red-tape, while the soundness of the security offered for 
its Joans or the necessary ligvidity of its funds are a matter solely for the judgment 
of the Directors of a Bank, and if this judgment is faulty, results are bound to be 
bad in spite of Government audits and inspections which will go mainly by rules of red- 
tape laid down in Audit Codes. 

Extension of remittance facilities . — This would be very desirable and we might 
very well imitate in this country the Giro system and the Post Office Cheque so well 
known in Germany. It will tend to make people keep their accounts in Banks in 
order to get the benefit of this facility. For the first few years I would make this 
service ontirelv free. 

Clearing House facilities . — These ought to include every Bank that is willing to 
join the Clearing House. At present many indigenous banks are refused this facility 
on various grounds which is actually detrimental to the interests of the country from 
» currency point of view. 

Developments of Stock Exchanges and market for Government Securities . — This 
is undoubtedly a desideratum, and must go hand in hand with development of banking, 
as it provides for ready negotiability and marketability of securities in which a con- 
siderable part of a banker’s fund would have to he invested. 

Long term facilities for Agriculture. — Land Mortgage Banks . — I would strongly 
recommend the adoption of the Federal Land Bmiks of the United States with suitable 
modifications. It implies Government participating in capital, etc., and this seems 
repugnant to British traditions and 'ideas in such matters, but those who ar^e on 
such lines that Government should stand aloof forget that in this country the Govern- 
ment is the greatest landlord and the measures under consideration in this para, will 
tend to the improvement of its own estate and the amelioration of the conditions 
of its own tenantry. 

Industrial Bank . — The idea of such banks is foreign to English trained minds. 
It is, therefore, impossible to make any useful suggestions here, and I would only 
urge the deputation of some one from the Imperia;! Bank of India to Japan to study 
the working of the Industrial Bank and the Hypothec Bank in that country. 

Financing of Agricultural produce hy negotiable instruments . — It should not be 
only agricultural produce, but all commufdities on their way from- the point of pro- 
duction to the point of consumption. Bills can be drawn by the seller on the buyer 
at every stage, and these would be the only real trade hills. In this country they 
are practically unknown, and even considered undesirable. On the other hand they 
are the most liquid form of security known on the continent and in Japan, and, in 

the United vStates, special efforts were made some years ago to develop the trade 

acceptance. What happens in this country is that goods have to be sold on credit as 
in other countries, but the credit is given in open book accounts instead of by bills. 
The Imperial Bank or the State Bank can do a great deal to improve upon this state 

of things by giving such bills preference for discount over the present bills, which are 

much more in the nature of accommodation bills. I wouud refer to my written evidence 
before the External Capital Committee and the Currency Commission for more detailed 
views on the subject. 

If this kind of bills are to be encouraged, the rate of stamp duUf on interned 
Bills of Exchange will have to he made much lighter. The present duty is felt to 
be very heavy, and is constantly evaded by documents being made out ‘*at sight*' or 
*‘on demand" where the business that creates them is really 60 or 90 days or more, 
usance. This is done by attaching a covering letter or something similar to such 
“demand" liill which the party demanding agrees to postpone its demand for an 
agreed period. Government will, therefore, be well advised to make the duty so light 
that no one would care to evadq it, that is by making it the same as for demand huts. 

Change in the law regarding negotiable instruments in connection with above 
bills . — I would recommend as a first step committees in each province to decide upon 
a standard form of such bills in the leading vernacular of each province as, in the 
nature of the case, the bills, if they are to be as common as they ought to be> will 

have to be in the vernacular. In the meantime, a start ought to be made wijth bills 

in English in the finance of Cotton, Jute and Seeds from the np-oountry centres to 

"ports, and on piecegoods and metals fropi ports to the interior marts. 
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Standardised Bills of Exchange imgahle to hearer in sj/ite of anything that may 
be written on This suggestion of Sir Basil Blackett voices the feeling in European 
Commercial circles for the need for such an instrument, it really arises from ignor- 
ance af vernaculars and refusal to have to do with anything written in the vernaculars. 

I am afraid the Indian commei-cial community is not yet prepared for such a revolu- 
tionary change. Their present “Shahjog*’ hoondie goes far enough; in fact, farther 
than I kno^ of similar bills of exchange doing in any other country. The only 
thing “Shahjog” insists on is that the amount may be paid to presenter, but he must 
be one with a recognised place of business^ and the Indian Commercial community 
thinks this a most important safeguard, while 90 if not 99 per cent, of such payments 
continue as now to be made in cash and not by cheques. Even under this restriction 
long-firm frauds are not unknown, but they require very elaborate preparations. 
Besides this, I am not aware of “a Bill of Exchange that is not only drawn payable 
to bearer but remaining payable to bearer in spite of anything that anybody may 
write on it short of cancellation” in any other country. 

1 would, therefore, advise dropping this idea for the present. What Government 
can do by legislation is to provide that where any such instrument is on the face of 
it made payable to bearer it shall remain payable to bearer in spite of anything that 
may be written on the hachy and that any change should he indicated on the face of 
such Bill. This will, I believe, remove the hardship that sometimes occurs at 
present. If a drawee pays such a bill to “bearer” in spite of the change on its face, 
he will have' to thank himself for the consequences. 

This concludes my replies to the various points raised in your letter. You will 
kindly excuse the length of it, because I could not see my way to make it shorter, 
if my replies were to be of any use to Government. 


Supplementary Note by Mr. B. F. Madan, on points in the External Capital 
Committee’s Report, dated 24th April 1926. 

In my reply sent in on the 22nd April, I have already pointed out how Banking 
on the European model by joint stock banks can be encouraged. In the following 
Note I wish to draw attention to certain things that seriously hamper the successful 
existence and growth of such Banks. 

Government must be well aware of the successful attempt made to wTeck the 
Tata Industrial Bank — ^a Bank that had started wnth very ample resources and was 
of great promise for the 'future economic development of the country. The way 
it was done was to attack the accounts and to make all sorts of allegations. These 
allegations could have been and w’ere proved wrong in the end, but they succeeded 
in their purpose of wrecking the Bank. This was due to the very nature of Banking 
business. Its principal working capital is deposits fixed or current, and its bnsiness 
is to lend out such deposits. Now% such deposits depend on the confidence of the 
public in the stability of the Bank that get.s the deposits, and this confidence is a 
very delicate thing, and can be shaken and even destroyed by the least puff of sus- 
picion. The allegations above referred to succeed, because very few depositors would 
ever care to wait till they were proved or disproved. The average man’s first inclina- 
tion will be to withdraw his monies to a safer place. He won’t take any chance. 

If depf^its are then rapidly withdrawn, the Bank must recall its loans as rapidly. 
This is not always possible, because while a borrower may be perfectly solvent and 
his security quite good, he cannot find the money at short notice. The Bank sub- 
jected to such attacks, therefore, soon finds itself rapidly depleted of its resources 
and unable to get in its own money with equal rapidity, and is in consequence faced' 
with incipient insolvency. This was the genesis of the troubles of the Tata Indus- 
trial Bank, and the necessity it found itself under of amalgamating with the Central 
Bank of India. 

The . parties who are attempting to wreck the Tata Bank thus found themselves 
foiled ih their object of forcing a liquidation on it, and turned their attention to the 
Central Bank of India, who had Committed the crime of depriving them of their 
victim. This Bank has been ever since most persistently persecuted, and it speaks 
volumes for the ability of its management that it has been able to withstand the 
attacks till now. B[6waver, the existence of actual litigation, or the imminence of 
such attacks, must put a very serious strain on the management, and divert their 
attention from their legitimate banking work. It must also prevent them from 
making the best use of their funds for the finance of trade and indusl^, and <k)mpel 
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them to keep an unnecessarily large percentage of their funds in very liquid form, 
A necessary corollary to this is high interest rates, because the neceasary dividends 
and reserves have to be earned from the leading out of a smaller portion of the work- 
ing capital than would otherwise be the case. The general public is thus made to 
pay for the attacks of which the Bank is made the target, and even Government 
hnances indirectly have to suffer, because the rate at which people will invest in 
Government securities must have some relation to the rate at w'hich the* same money 
can be lent to commerce and industry. 

I need not dilate on this aspect of the question to show that Government can 
not regard attacks on Banks as ai matter entirely for the Bank and its shareholders. 
Bo«h the general public and the Government are closely interested in the conse- 
quences of such attacks, and it is^ therefore, their interest to see that there is nothing 
in the law or procedure of the courts that advances the objects of people making 
such attacks. This object is simply to create an atmosphere of suspicion, destroy 
confidence of the public in that particular Bank, and lead to the withdrawal of its 
deposits, and possibly to its })remature suspension. Therefore, what the attackers 
need is ; — 

1. Ample publicity for their allegations. 

2. Lengthening out of the proceedings to get repeated chances for such publicity. 

The remedy, to my mind, is legislation — 

1. prohibiting publication by the news-papers of any details of the case or even 

of the plant until the case is decided. 

2. improvement of procedure that will allow of such cases coming to a decision 

in the shortest possible time. 

There is precedent for the first in the recent legislation in Great Britain regarding 
the publication of divorce proceedings. The harm done by the publication of un- 
founded allegations in the plaint against a Bank is, to my mind, much more serious 
to the economic well-being of the country. If the attack only succeeds to the extent 
of a partial withdrawal of deposits, the result may be a compulsory withdrawal of 
its loans by the Bank to industrial and trading concerns, and in times of trade de- 
pression this may result in sending some of these concerns into insolvency. I/f the 
attack succeeds as it did succeed in the case of the Tata Industrial Bank, the conse- 
quences may be far more .serious. 

The next thing that I think Government should consider is legislation aiming 
at prevention of short scales of shares. This may or may not be part of the game 
of those who are now carrying on a campaign against the Central Bank, hut it can 
be a part, and perhaps a very jrrofitable part, of such campaign. When the attack 
begins some deposits — those of the more nervous parties — are withdrawn. As the 
attack gains in intensity, more and more deposits might be withdrawn. Humours 
may be simultaneously set afloat of the imminent failure of such Bank, and fearful 
pictures drawn of the calls that the shareholders would have to meet. If it all 
succeeds, there would be only too many shareholders anxious to get out of the shares 
- of such bank before it was too late, and shares would be thrown on the market. The 
parties organizing the campaign, would have sold shares short in the early part of 
their campaign, and these they could now pick up at handsome profits. Attacks on 
Banks can then at times be made very profitable ventures. It might be said that 
other kinds of business could also be attacked in the same. way. Tnere is, however, 
this important difference that deposits (t.e., other people's money) is not the main- 
stay of such concerns, while they are basis of 80 to w per cent, of the business of 
a Bank. Otter concerns can, therefore, be affected by such attacks only in a vej^ 
minor degree, and their consequences to the commerce or industry of the country 
would be far less serious. 

The remedy 1 suggest is that the law should enact it to be a misdemeanotur for 
any one to make a contract to buy or sell shares without. |h6 specific nimibers of the 

shares that are the subject matter of speh deal being J^jen at the same titiie.( ft 

should also make ii a jniedweanour tp pw any tranafera from seller to bw^ey With- 
out entering on it tte spepific numbers of the shares! concerned. Suqh hilsdetneanbur 
should make the culprit liable to fine, and ip case of ^repeated offence to imprisdninent. 
Provision of this kind has, I beliere, existedljh tte laws of Honjgkong for nhtty ' 
years, axkd originated fixim the saine, state of things— attacks on , the etaBflily p? 

Bi^ through short ipalea of their sharesi and ^ours set affbat justify Wh 
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Serial No. /5.— Lewbr fbom E. A. H. Blcnt, Esq., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., M.L.C., 

SlCCllETAEY TO GoyEULNMENT, UNITED PfiOVINCES, FINANCE DEPABI’MENT, iSO. J>.~ 

710, DATED THE 28th August 1926. 

Subject i-^-Iieport of the External Capital Committee. 

1 am directed to invite a reference to Mr. McWatters’ letter No. D.-5121-F., 
xlated December 22, 1^5, with which were forwarded copies of the above report. 
The Government of India ask — 

(1) for any information which the United Provinces Government can offer to 

supplement their knowledge of the various subjects connected with the 
development of banking; 

(2) for any suggestions which this Government can offer with regard to the 

preparation of a survey of the whole field of banking ; and 

(3) for their view.s on the best method of subsequent procedure in order to 

carry out, as far as possible, the recommendations of the External 
(.Capital Committee. 

2. The first of these questions includes numerous problems, such asr banking educa- 
tion, Government control over banks, the provision of clearing houses, etc., which 
are essentially matters for discussion by experts. The Governor in Council need 
only note that a demand for commercial education, including banking practice, al- 
ready exists and is being met to some extent l)y commercial colleges and courses, and 
that assistants in some of the joint stoc-k banks also sit for British qualifications in 
banking. The main problem, however, is that stated in the fourth recommendation 
of the External Capital Coirimittee : — “India ^ possesses a vast store of dormant 
capital awaiting development, and in order to make this available for investment, 
banking facilities must be increased and extended” ; and the Governor in Council 
thinks that the most useful contribution which he can make towards its solution, will 
be a brio^ de.scription of (1) the distribution of this capital amongst various classes 
of the population, and (2) the extent to which it is reMly dormant. 

3. (1) Distrihution of dormant capital amomjH different classes of the population.^ 

(a) At the botluio of the social scale there is a large class of unskilled labourers, 
agricultural and urban. Neither in India nor in any other country has this class 
any spare cash to invest. 

(b) The next class, which is equally large, consists of tenant-farmers and of 
peasant proprietors in the country, and of small shopkeepers, artizans and persons 
on small fixed incomes in the towns. Such persons are often possibly well to do, 
but rarely possess much spare capital. The wealth of the agriculturist consists 
rather of kind than of cash. The shopkeeper and artizan require all their capital 
for their own business. Neither the deposits nor the investments of this class will 
ever be large. 

(c) There is a third class, which may be described as that of the small capitalist, 
whose income ranges from Rs, 500 to Rs. 2,000 per annum. He exists both in the 
town an<f the country. He employs his capital mainly in lending, A considerable 
part is as a rule sunk in grain which he lends to cultivators for seed at high 
interest, making recovery usually in kind : another part is used in making loans 
to agriculturists, shopkeepers, artizans or private persons, secured, as a rule, by 
land mort^jlkges or jewelry. 

(d) A fourth class consists of: persons belonging generally, so far as occupation 
and social status are concerned, to one or other of the last two classes mentioned, 
who have a certain amount of spare capital which they wish but do not know how 
to invest. The Governor in Council has reasop to believe that this class is by no 
means small : and its existence serves to show that if capital is dormant, it is not 
necei^Sai^ily so becai^e the owners are averse to investing it. 

(c) Next comes" a' large and important class consisting of big firms of grain dealers, 
and traders generally. Such firms are generally enterprising, and 
often bold in thair transactions. They possess considerable resources or their own, 
and conmand considerable credit : and though they still deal mainly with the indi- 
genous banker o» nillbrok^, they are now in close touch with the modern banker 
too. Their experience ddring the war period broadened their outlook, and they 
have now little to learn about commercial finanoe. 

* / is ap ipaifiprtant cla^, which, for want of a better term, may be 

'doembM as ^e , it consists of absentee landlord^, retired officials and 

aitpimyad fpuc generally. ]Kan;y of them use a part, often a large part, of their 
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wealth in the same way as tlie small capitalist. Some ate sufficiently enlightened 
to use modern forms of investment, notably Government securities : and of recent 
years some have begun to invest in industrial concerns. But such people invariably 
have large sums of idle money : and it is in their treasuries that a large part of 
the hoarded wealth of India lies dormant, in the shape of money, bullion and 
(jewelry. 

{(j) Another class responsible for keeping substantial stores of wealth in idleness 
consists of the deities of the Hindu pantheon from the godliug of the village shrine, 
who is recorded as a “proprietor** or “tenant’* in the revenue records, to the major 
deities of the Benares temples. Their wealth, of course, consists of pious gifts from 
devotees, who belong principally to the last class mentioned. 

4. Extent to which thin capital is dormant . — It is clear from this description that 
a large amount of capital is not held in the banks, and consequently is not fully 
availaule for investment. But it does not follow that it is all dormant. 

(а) A large part of it, indeed, is fully active. The mercantile and industrial 
communities and the professional money-lender of all grades are constantly using 
their wealth to the advantage of the country. Even the money of a village bania 
is always moving in its own narrow * circle, and fulfils an important function. But 
the methods of such persons are often wasteful with better facilities, they could 
secure the same effect with less capital : and they require, and would probably 
welcome, any change that would enable them to use their money to better advantage. 

(б) Another large part of this capital is dormant because its owners are willing 

to use it only in certain specific ways, and lire by habit strongly prejudiced against 

all other kinds of investment. In classes (c), (d) and (/) of paragraph 3 special 

mention must be made of orthodox Muhammadans who, for religious reasons, decline 
to accept interest. The prejudice is ’decreasing but still exists, and even where it 

has been relaxed it often takes the form of a preference for investment, as the 

interest is regarded as a share of profit, while placing money on fixed d^osit in 
a bank or the purchase of Government securitias would come under ^le ban. 
Capitalists will readily invest in a land mortgage or a grain lending business. Many 
are prepared to sink money in an industrial concern, provided it is their own, and 
whether they have any expert knowledge of that industry or not. And of recent 
years they have shown increasing willingness to invest in Government securities, or 
m enterprises backed or guaranteed by Government. But the scope of such invest- 
ments is necessarily limited. The average Indian capitalist is by nature and habit 
distrustful : he prefers to keep his money under his eye, and his investments, if 
possible, in a visible formland, on which he holds a mortgage, crops on which his 
loans of grain are secured, buildings and machinery appertaining to the industry 
that he owns. The more enlightened men place some of their money on fixed deposit 
in joint stock banks, but are easily persuaded to withdraw it, even with loss of 
interest, if anything like a scare occurs. Ordinarily, the average capitalist is 
reluctant to put his money in a bank or a private enterprise, of the working of 
which he knows- nothing. In the circumstances, much of his capital necessarily 
remains inactive. 

(c) Last, the large amount of capital which belongs to Hindu temples and shrines 
must be regarded as not only dormant, but dead; for it is not likely to become 
available for productive investment within any reasonable period. 

6. If this dormant capital is to be made available to a greater extent than at present 
for investment, it is clearly necessary to examine the needs of the various classes 
who possess it. On this matter the Govemor in Council offers the following 
comments ; — 

6. (1) The small investor . ordinary type of bank is never likely to attract 
the small investor for the following reasons’"; — 

{a) He is for the most part illiterate and inca^ble of making use of the 
cheque system as a method of payment. His ordinary transactions are* 
also too small to require It. 

(3) Even if banks were so multiplied that a branch existed in erety tahsil 
headquarters, depositors would often have to travel up to 30 miles t6 
get money, of urhich, as a rule, they would only require a small amount 
on each occasion. In such circumstances they would naturally prefer 
to keep their money in their own possession. 

(e) The small investor generally belongs to the agrioulinral class^ whose wealth 
is more in kirid than In cash. He works very largely on and 

would therefore be apt to r<^ard a bank rather as an instigation , from 
which he cotud conveniently borrow, than as one to which he Cotild 
profitably lend. But his security would generally be land : and the* 
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ordinary bank is averse to handling land mortgages. And the small 
industrialist, less regularly perhaps, but frequently enough, is also in 
need of credit ; he too has rarely anything to offer as security but 
immovable property, in the shape of his buildings and plant. If such 
men find it difficult to borrow, it is certain that they will not be 
willing to deposit. 

7. The Governor in Council suggests that the true 5C>lution of the problem of 
the small investor lies in the development of co-operative credit. The primary 
society will be at his door : it will accept the smallest deposit : it will give him 
reasonable credit. It can be linked to the main banking system through the central 
co-operative bank, thus providing a natural channel for capital to flow either from 
the centre to the circumference or from the circumference to the centre. 

8. The mercantile community . — The big merchants and traders of the province 
already do considerable business with joint stock banks : and these banks already 
do something to cater for their convenience. Fjor , 'instance, they have “city*' 
branches in larger towns, and also branches in certain towns which are important 
merely on account .of their commerce. In such places, besides ordinary banking 
business, they assist commerce by a growling practice of holding railway receipts 
and collecting payments due from consignees. But there are many other places 
in the province to which the hanking system could be extended, with benefit both 
to the traders and banks themselves. The Governor in Council could mention many 
important markets in small country towns where large sums of money change hands, 
yet which, being distant from any treasury, possess no facilities for remittance 
whatever save the rail or the post. It is obvious that a temporary branch of a bank 
open during the busy season would be of great advantage to the large firms that 
buy in these small markets ; and that they would welcome an extension of the 
banking system because it would provide them both with additional remittance and 

, additional credit facilities. 

9. The private capitalist . — This term, for the present purpose, may be taken as 

including that class of monied persons, such as the landlord, the retired official, 
the lawyer or other professional man who., while possessing capital, are npt engaged 
in any business which necessitates its u.5e; the class, in short, which has money 
available for long tenn investments. At present, such investments, if made at 

all, are arranged through local branches of banks, for outside the presidency towns 
there i.s neither a stockbroker nor a stock exchange. As a result the ^ private 

capitalist seldom puts his money in well-established concerns : indeed he is often 

ignorant that such investments are available to him. And in respect of new coYicerns 
he is at the mercy of profe$.sional company promoters or enthusiastic but ignorant 
optimists, who have some risky or even wild scheme to finance. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that he distrusts any concern which is not directly 
managed by Government or which does not carry a Government guarantee in one 
form or another. He would, for instance, be willing to deposit his money in a 
central co operative bank or in the Imperial Bank, because he would regard both 

as “government*’ concerns t but he would" not be equally ready to deposit in a joint 
stock bank, however well estaVdished. And no expansion of the banking system is 
likely fo draw the .spare resource.s of the private capitalist out of his treasury, 
unless the banks are such as he will trust. 

10. If, therefore, India’s dormant capital is to be drawn into profitable invest- 
ments, the following changes appear necessary: — 

(1) For the small inve(^r, expansion of the system of co-operative credit. 

(2) For the private capitalist and the mercantile community, extension of the 

banking system. 

But in the latter case, there are difficulties which cannot be ignored. 

(a) Such an extension would be welcome to the mercantile community mainly as 
affording them improved remittance and credit facilities. ' But if the banks, when 
considering the establishment of new branches, are concerned rather with the prob* 
able supply of local deposits than with the probable local demand for remittance 
and credit, it might be difficult to induce banks to open such branches without 
^ome assistance fipom Government. 

{h) It is probable that the private capitalist would be willing to place his ntion^ 
in any bank that also held Government money, since he would argue that he could 
safely trust a bank which Government themsdves trusted. That would suggest (in 
present circumstahcss) a farther expansion of the activities of the Imperial Bank. 
Btit the External Capital Committee is undoubtedly correct in saying tbat consolida- 
tion must, in tho case of this bank, |»recede further expansion. The Governor in 

F 
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Council ventures however to suggest for consideration the possibility of entrusting 
Government moneys to well-established joint stock banks. It would be necessary,, 
no doubt, to insist on certain conditions, e.o., that such a bank should give securitv, 
that it should maintain ^an account with the Imperial Bank, and that there should 
be adequate clearing arrangements between the two banks. If such an expedient 
were possible, it would probably remove the private capitalist’s objection to deposit- 
ing in joint stock banks, , whilst it would help to solve the difficulty connected with 
the creation of new branches mentioned under (a) above, since the new branch 
in many places would be assured of one large deposit. And hnally, Government 
could also assist to remove the difficulty of finding suitable premises which often arises 
when new bank branches are created, by allowing the bank to use the existing treasury 
or sub-treasury premises. 

11. The Hon’ble Finance Member, in the speech of which a copy was forwarded with 
Mr, McWatters’ letter No. D.-5I21-F,, has observed that “if banking in rural areas 

is to be developed it will have to be by the recognition of the indigenous 

banking system, and its adaptation, rather than by its supersession by joint stock 
banks managed on western lines”. The Governor in Council agrees that if banking 
facilities are to be provided, not only in all headquarter stations and important com- 
mercial centres, but in all trading industrial towns, there will be need of, and room for, 
ail the banks already in existence, of whatever type. He desires to point out, however, 
that there are already signs that the indigenous banking system is adapting itself to 
western methods. There is at least one “indigenous bank” that is, even now, re- 
cognised by joint stock banks to the extent that the latter will accept its cheques. 
Many Government treasurers issue their own cheques (or rather those of the firms to 
which they belong), and act as bankers in places where no joint stock bank exists. 
In short “adaptation” has already begun; and, provided that the indigenous banks 
are prepared to regularize their position according to hanking law, “recognition” 
should not be long delayed. Indeed it does not seem impossible that in cotirse of 
time the joint stock hanks should definitely ally themselves with these indigenous 
banks, and use them as their agents, especially in the smaller trading centres. The 
Governor in Council, indeed, knows that the Imperial Bank at all events is in the 
habit of appointing members of the indigenous banking community to act as their 
“sub-agents” in places where no branch of the bank exists, which sub-agents manage 
their local hundi business for them ; so that the suggested alliance has already been 
made in this case. 

12. One method of attracting money which at present lies dormant would be to 
encourage the formation of a land mortgage bank obtaining funds by the issue of 
long term bonds. The security of a mortgage is familiar and attractive and the 
raising of money by the issue of bonds enables the small investor to participate as 
the bonds would be negotiable : the investment would also be more liquid than an 
ordinaiy mortgage. The Governor in Council has before him a scheme for such a 
l)ank with a limited scope, confined to transactions with estates managed by the Court 
of Wards, which offer exceptional security. Ordinarily the total indebtedness of 
such estates in these provinces is about li cr.ores. If such a bank were successful, when 
it had accumulated reserves it might extend its operation to lending money on the 
security of land not under management. The Government of India will be addressed 
further on the subject if the scheme develops. 

13. Finally, the Governor in Council would make two points of a general nature— 

{a) The numerous bank failures that have occurred during the past dozen years, 

including those of two important joint stock banks, have caused a feeling 
of distrust in the class that was sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the 
advantages of a banking system, and has intensified the inherited distrust 
of the unenlightened ma.sses. And if confidence is to be restored or created, 
then it seems probable that Government must be prepared either to assist 
. or at least to control. 

(b) At the present time, the country requires diffusion, not competition, of bank- 
ing facilitiefl. Only the biggest centres, where business is ample, require 
ihorA than one bank. Smaller centres require only one, and the, advent of 
a second will csartainly cause loss to its predecessor. 

14. As regards the method of surveying the whole field of banking, the Ck>vernoi^ ih 
Council ' ton duly offe^ AUggestioils of a general kind^ 

(u) He considetis that a c^tral committee is required to lay down the 
lines, of the inquiry^ to Jiiect it, and io collate its results., 

But conditions vary greatly hem province to province, idJtd in every pwYiiice 
locail knowledi^ is toseittial* No single committee can pos8tl% survey the 
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entire field with any hope of success. For the detailed investigations 
provincial committees are necessary. , 

(c) It is probable that before the survey commences an officer must be placed 

on special duty in every province to collect material and information. 

(d) On any committee, whether central or provincial, there should be present 

experts in the following branches of the subject : — 

(1) co-operative credit : 

(2) joint stock banking : 

(3) indigenous banking : 

(4) commerce, carried out on western lines : 

(6) commerce, carried out on indigenous lines : 

(6) commercial law ; and 

(7) officials specially acquainted with trade conditions. 

Serial No. W . — Letter from W. Booth-Gravely, Esq., I.C.S., Sbcreiary to thk 
Government of Burma, Finance and Revenue Department, No. 220- J. -26 (925),, 
DATED THE 3rD SEPTEMBER 1926. 

With reference to Mr. Me Watters’ letter No. 5121-F., dated the 22nd December,. 
1925, 1 am directed to state for the information of the Government of India that 
the Local Government entrused the examination of the matters referred to therein 
to Messrs. C. W. Dunn and S. G. Grantham of the Burma Commission, the former 
of whom was for some years Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, Burma, and 
the latter has been for over a year on special duty examining question^ relating 
to Land Mortgage Banking and preparing a scheme of national land Mortgage Banks. 
These offeers were directed to discuss the questions referred to the Local Govern- 
ment with representatives of the tianking and commercial communities in Rangoon 
and tt) submit a joint note embodying, with their own views, the opinions of the 
banking and commercial representatives consulted. 

2. I am now to submit a copy of the joint note submitted by these officers, dated 
the 11th August, 1926, in which, after explaining the methods which they have follow- 
ed, they make recommendations in respect of the proposed survey of banking and 
the procedure to be adopted in the future for dealing with the results yielded by 
this survey and for carrying out, so far as may be possible and advisable, the 
recommendations of the External Capital Committee. The lines on which tlie pro- 
posed survey should be conducted are indicated in Appendix I of the note, while 
Appendix IT contains certain suggestions which have not been adopted in the recom- 
mended scheme. 

3. The Governor in Council is in general agreement with the recommendations 
contained in the note, and supports strongly the suggestion that Burma should be 
especially represented on the all-Tndia Committee as the interests of Burma may 
not coincide with the interest.s of India and local opinion is sensitive ott the point. 


SURVEr OF BANKING. 

Note on at Preliminary Svrrey of Banking and the heM method of snhseguent prorpthtre 
to develop internal capital retiouTce^. 

We understand that the intention of the Government of India in its Financial 
Department letter No, 5121-F., dated the 22nd December 1925, was to ask the Govern, 
ment of Burma for : 

(u) information or suggestions with a view to a survey of the whole field of ]>ank- 
ing in India, and * 

(b) its views regarding the best method of subsequent procedure. 

2. These enquiries arose out of (y)nsideration of the report of the External Capital' 
^nimittee which held that the way to free India from excessive dependence upon 
foreign capital in “the encouragement of the Indian investor and the develop- 
ment of Indians internal capital resources.” Summarising the conclusions of para- 
graphs 9 to X6 pf its report, the Committee made the following record as Item IV in 
Its Bummkiy pf |tec^ (P9go 15 of the report) — ! 

IV. India ixmewes a vast store of dormant capital awaiting development, and, 
% this available for investment, banking facilities must 

be ififteeasei^ and extended. The examination of the various technical 

■ . F. 2 
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measures suggested in the replies with this obj^t is outside the scope 
of the Committee, but we would emphasise the importance of a co-ordi- 
nated survey being undertaken at the earliest opportunity of the whole 
field of banking in India. This should be followed by a detailed exami- 
nation by an expert committee or committees of the lines along which 
progress should be effected.** 

in paragraphs 10 to 16 of its report the Committee indicated some salient matters 
from the investigation of which useful results might be obtained. 

3. It is to be noted that the survey proposed by the Committee was not intended 
to be directed only or mainly to Government action. At the end of his speech on 
the 27th November 1925 at Delhi S'ir Basil Blackett said : “ There are obvious, and 
I am afraid somewhat narrow, limits within which alone Government action can con- 
tribute to a solution of the problems involved.** It is necessary as he indicated to 
rely upon “ the initiative of private persons in India, stimulated, encouraged and 
assisted wherever possible by Government action.’* The general survey, the Com- 
mittee says (paragraph 16 of the report), “ would at any rate serv'-e to focus public 
attention on these most important subjects, and would enable Government to determine 
the questions, a detailed examination of which by experts would be most likely to 
lead to fruitful results.** 

4. It should be observed also that the Local Government is not asked yet to make 
a survey but to furnish information or suggestions with regard to the preparation of 
the survey, i.e., presumably for the limited purpose of settling the plan on which 
the survey is to be conducted. 

5. We were instructed by Government to discuss informally with representatives 
of the banking and commercial communities of Rangoon the questions referred to the 
Local Government by the Government of India, and then to submit a joint note 
upon those subjects, embodying our own views and the views of those consulted. 
We accordingly prepared as a basi.s of discussion a draft of such a note and sent 
copies of it to the 32 persons mentioned in Appendix III. We sent to all these 
Persons printed copies of the Summary of the External Capital Committee’s report 
which was furnished to us by Government and copies of the i^eech upon “ Indian 
Banking and Monetary Progress ** which was delivered by Sir Basil Blackett before 
the University of Delhi on the 27th November, 1925. We also offered to send copies 
of the External Capital Committee’s Report to all whom we consulted: and we sent 
copies to all who asked for them. 


6. We received replies from the twelve persons whose names are marked with an 
asterisk in Appendix III. The opinions received expressed general approval of our 
•draft note and of the subjects for the survey which were mentioned m an appendix 
to the draft note; but some criticisms and suggestions were made. The alterations 
suggested by the replies are either mentioned in the following paragraphs, or are 
incorporated in Appendix I to this note and indicated by italics, or are mentioned in 
Appendix II which contains those suggestions which we have decided not to incorporate. 
The alterations thus indicated have not been submitted to all those who were oriirinallv 
consulted. ® ^ 


7. Our proposal with regard to the surv^ of banking is that a Government officer 
SDoula be appointed to collect information on the lines indicated in Appendix I to this 
note with such modincations as may be found advisable as the survey proceeds. The 
omcer discretion also as to the intensity of the survey in any particular 

part of the field. He should have two or three assistants, of whom one should be 
a Burman, and one an Indian and the third, if a suitable person can be found, a 
l^inaman. ^ It is suggested that the Burman should be selected in consultation with 
the economics faculty of the Rangoon University, and that the Indian should be 
a mrson well acquainted with Burma and qualified to give assistance in obtaininir 
information ^iwerning the business of Chettiars and dther Indian financial business 
in JJurma. It is proTOsed to add a Chinaman in view of the important part which 
pSi^iSdng^ shop-keeping m the towns and villages, in paddy busings and in 

oonsulied were of opinion that the number of assistants 
proposed is not su^ent. One of them considers that two Indian assistants will be 

^ Chettiar and other Indian financial bdslnesies : 
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9. The ’Committee of the Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce disapproves the 

proposal that a (Government officer should be appointed to make the survey, and is in 
favour of the survey being conducted by a small committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-officials, the latter being representatives of Burman and 
Indian interests. The recommendation in paragraph 16 of the External Capital Com- 
mittee’s Report is that the first step, “ the collection of accurate and up-to-date 

information of the progress so far made and a comprehensive vsurvey of the whole 
field ” should be undertaken by Government. We think that committees would be 
more suitable for considering the information provided by the preliminary survey and 
making recommendations for action than for the work of collecting and compiling 

the materials of the survey. The experience and training of Government officers will 
be of advantage fpr the latter purpose, and particularly in collecting information from 
official sources. We think that it is not necessary that Burman and Indian interests 
should be specially represented in the preliminary survey by associating with Govern- 
ment officers persons not in Government service selected with the object of represent- 
ing interests. We think that any bias against Burman or Indian interests affecting 

the information in the report of the survey would probably be exposed and brought 
to the notice of the expert cximmittee or committees which are to be appointed to 
consider the survey. 

10. We think that some co-ordination of the provincial surveys is desirable, but 
not rigid uniformity. The oflicors or other persons in charge of the surveys should 
be instructed to communicate any instructions ns to the conduct of their enquiries 
they may receive from their governments to tho.se in charges of the surveys in other 
provinces. It would bo advisable that the general arrangement of subjects in the 
reports of the provincial surveys should be decided upon by the Government of India. 
The* heads given in Appendix ( to this note are derived* from the External Capital 
Committee’s Report, and might perhaps be adopted for the reyxjrts of all provinces. 
We suggest that a year might be fixed as the time within which the provincial surveys 
should 1)0 completed. 


11. The Government of India asks for opinions also with regard to the be.st 
method of sul).sequent procedure. We suggest that an All- India Committee should 
be appointed In consider the results of the piovincial surveys and to suggest what 

further stefis should be taken. Though there are many local differences the most 

important conditions will be found common to .several provinces, and there will be 
an advantage in having the experience and suggestions of different provinces considered 
by the same body. In addition there is the probability of a more able committee 

being formed if all India is available for the selection of its member.^, in whom 

breadth of experience and knowledge of financial machinerv and .methods in various 
parts of the world will be valuable qualite.s. We agree however with the opinion 
expressed by the Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce that Burma should be specially 
represented on this committee, becau.se we think it unlikely otherwise that the com- 
mittee will be able to appreciate conditions in Burma. 


12. It has been suggested by one of tho.se consulted tliat there should be three 
expert committees to deal with (a) opening of new' banks or branches, increase of 
facihhe.s for investment, (r) instruction in banking and accountancy. To us it does 
not appear advisable to decide upon this suggestion until the preliminary survey has 
been made. It is evident that most of the problern.s involved are inter-connected 
and It does not appear yet that the range of subjects selected will be too wide to be 
dealt WJfth by a single coninnttee. The Committee which we propose should how'ever 
( 1 ) be eimpowored to obtain any advice or any additional' information which it may 
be desiraWe and practicable to obtain duriiij? its sessions, and (ii) be charired with 
the duty «f making such recommeiidutions for action, cither by Government or by 
private ageiwJes as may appear to it expedient on matters involved in the develop- 
ment of internal capital resources by improvements relating to banking The duties 
of this committee under the latter head might perhaps be declared to include the 
making of retommeudations for further enquiries into special subjects, if any such 
“PPe* Tf. as we think probable, the original committee 

could JTOt continiw as »■ standing committee while these further enquiries were beinit 
j^de there would; not be the advantage of having the conclusions anS proposXarS 
enquiry co;ordinat«d by that committee; hut we think that probably* 
tl! farther engmnes (if an^y) are undertaken in pursuance of the recomm^atiOTS 
of the first committee, no further coKirdination will be practicable or necessary 


The IXth Auguet, 19SB. 


C. W. DUNN. 
S. GRANTHAM. 
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APPENDIX I. 

A SimvEY OF Banking in Buema, 

Note. — Subjects shown in italics were not included in the d^ft note circulated 
iot di.s< ussion some of these were suggested by persons consulted. Some minor changes 
in the mode of expression have also been made« 

1. New Branches of the Imptriid Bank. — The officer in charge of the survey 

be permitted to applv to the Imperial Bank for information regarding the J**^®**^*® 
the opening of new Ttiranches in Burma and the nature of their business, and aoout 
any proposals for extension of their business or for opening more new branches. 

2. Development of Banking of European Type. — Information should be obtained 
regarding the development in Burma banks of the European type (whether owned 
Cff managed by Europeans or by others) as to the number of banks and brandies and 
the nature and volume of their business and the classes of customers Ihey deal with 
and any tendencies which may be observed relevant to the survey. Both the extension 
of the activities of banks and the formation of new banks should be studied. 

3. T’/ic Indigfnoy.^ Banking System. — This head, together with heads 8 and 9 so far 
as the indigenous banking system is concerned with them, will demand more time and 
consideration from the officer and his assistants than any otlier part of the survey, with 
on account of its importance in present conditions and for future development of the 
internal capital iiesources of Burma and on account of the lack of inforniatwm available 
in published reports and statistics. In order to limit tlie time spent on this part ot 
the survey it is suggested that the officer and his assistants (r/) should (‘olk'ct and 
summarize such general information and statistics as are available, and ih) should 
make a detailed survey (i) in Bangoon, (ii) in one or two selected towns in eacli of 
the Commissioner’s Divisions in Burma, (iii) in four selected districts including iKith 
urban and rural conditions. 

It is understood that co-operative banking is included in indigenous banking.** 
An important development, which should he included in the survey of “ indigenous 
banking ”, is pawnbroking, the extent of which is indicated by the yield of license 
fc;^s, which amounted in 1923-24 to Es. 2,75,496 in Municipal towns excluding Rangoon 
and in 1924-25 to Rs. 1,70.286 in the territories of the District Ckjuncils. The survey 
under this head must include all grades of banking business (as indk'ated in paragraph 
11 of Sir Basil Blackett’s speech) down to the village money-lender and the money- 
lenders who finance bazar-sellers in the tovrns. 

The purvey should include, besides a gen^nd retdew of the devpjnptnent of indigenous 
hanking, descriptions of the methods of business prevailing i?i each class of honking 
as to (a) efficiency of accou7}t keeping, (h) sources of working capital, (c) arrangements 
relating to cash resources and liguidity of assets, {d) methods of remittance . {e) custody 
of cash and valuables. (/) the manner of receiving and paying out moneys^ (gj (he. 
nature of, and method of valuing, securities for advances and {h) the charges made 
for advances. 

The officer in charge of the survey should keep in mind the problem of fitting the 
indigenous ihajiking system into a modern system of hanking as suggested in Sir Basil 
Blachetfs speech of the fttfi November 79'Btt at Delhi. 

4. Banking Education. — The officers conducting the survey should obtain information 

(1) as to tlie existing conditions regarding the training of the various grades of 
hankers both'^in hanks of the modern western type and in indigenous banking business 
and as to the suitability for higher training of the persons employed in iho.^ grades, 

(2) as to the number of persons domiciled in Burma who have received, or are now 
undergoing, professional bankers’ training, (3) regarding the results and piospects 
of any facilities for banking education which have been offered by Oovernment and 
by the Imperial Bank or by other banks in Burma, and (4) regarding tli^ employment 
available for persons who have been trained in banking. 

5. Supply of Auditors and Accountants. — The survey should supply information as 
to the increase in Burma of the numbers of acooimtants qualified io' audit companies 
and as to the demand for their services. The reports should contain information about 
the action which Government lias taken to improve accountancy in Burma and the 
facilities existing and proposed for professional training. An account should be given 
of the auditors (other than government officers appointed as auditors) authorized t«o 
audit various classes of co<.operativ6 societies. 

Information $hotdd aho he given as to the scope evkting for qualified accmmttmie 
»n hanks, railways, municipditits and other businesses and public imtitutiom, 
iftemectve of the detnand for their services as auditors, since the scorn far such 
employment w more effective in regidatmg the supply of mdified aceounimis than 
the demand for auditors. ^ f ^ t 
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6. PoBt Offict Oaek CertificaUB and Solvings Eanks . — Statistics qf savings bank de- 
posits in the Post Office and in the Imperial Bank and the sale of Post Office cash 
certificates in Burma for recent years can no doubt be obtained without difficulty. 
Information is required as to the classes of depositors and purchasers of cash certi- 
ficates and any circumstances relevant to the increase of the number of depositors and 
investors and the aggregate amount of the deposits and sales, including improved 
facilities or benefits offered to savings bank depositors. The t?se made of the capital 
thus made available in the financial system should be explained for the information 
of tile pujilic. The survey should cover also the savings banks of co-operative in- 
stitutions and of any other savings banks which are working in Burma, 


Partieular attentlo7i should hs givtn to the encouragement offered to depositors of 
small amounts, 

7. Dealings in Seeurlfies . — The procedure at present used by the public in dealing 
Avilh government securities in Birma and especially as regards Burmese or Indian 
lioldeis or purchasers <>ut<sido Rangoon should be described, and information as to the 
annual value of transactions should l>e obtained if possible. Similar enquiries should 
he riuntcy If pa,<.sihle, in relation to other investments. The possibility of extending 
puhlir debt office faei/ities to Pangoon rend perhaps to other toums and the possi- 
hilif}/ of rreating in Burma a money market on modem, lines should be studied. 


Inconveniences and difficulties experUnced in the transfer of government secu- 
rilirs and in the working of the rules regarding endorsement should be enquired into; 
and the nature and history of any schemes which have been started or proftosed to 
facilitate transfers of government securities^ including the scheme of the Im2)enal Bank 
lor sale and purchase on behalf of tdie public^ should be described. Enquiry should 
be mode about the arrangements proposed for the marketing of bonds issued by land- 
Uiorlgage banks, 

8, Credit Facilities (with reference to the attraction of internal capital). — In ac- 
iXirdance with the general purpose of the survey the collection of information under 
this head ^should be directed to showing how far the credit facilities dealt with can 
be correlated with (u) the use of internal capital either directly by the owners or 
by banking institutions receiving deposits from the public, and (b) the bringing into 
escalation of such wealth as is in the condition of ''dormant cqpitaV' in the posses- 
sion of the of the country. 

An account should be given of the history of Gkivernment’s agricultural advances 
for short and long periods in Burma, and of arrangements with co-operative banks 
for disbursement ana recovery. With the aid of the Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties and of the officer employed in connection with land- mortgage banks a review 
<'an be made of the financial conditions of agricultural credit and the relations of 
long and .shorl-term advances t<A dept>sits and to debentures or share capital in so 
far as w-operative institution.s and the proposed land-mortgage system are concerned. 
Credit afforded to cottage industries by (Joverfiment, and the place taken by co- 
operative banks in the arrangements should be described. An account should be 
given of the credit facilities afforded by Government and the banks to the rubber 
and tin-mining industries in Burma during and since the war, and later to the 
Burma Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company, and of other schemes undertaken or 
proposed for Government assistance in the financing of industries. Information should be 
given as to the other meiliods by which, and the other sources fiom which, in- 
austries in Burma (other than those owned by persons from, or by companies re- 
gistered in, places outsiae India and Burma) are financed. The rice-mill and saw- 
mill industries, fisheries and n< 7 U/?«-making wid* indigenous tobacco manufacture and 
engineering enterprises-^for example motor repair shops — might be selected for this 
purpose. Reports on this subject o-an perhaps be obtained froir.' the office of the 
Registrar of €o<^er«ittve Societies and could be supplemented by local enquiries by 
the officer id charge of the survey and his staff in towns and districts selected for 
detailed survey of the indigenous banking system. 

The procedure ad^^pud by banks and Ohettiars in making advances and the part 
played by guarantors of such advances should be desetribed. 

The Officer in charge of the survey should obtain statistics of the borrowings 
of the Rangoon Port Trusty the 'Bnagotm Peyelopment Trust and of municip^ and 
local authorities including lg>th government loans and non-government loans and 
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infornmtion regarding their borrowing powers, the security they are able to offer 
and statutory rules concerning sinking funds, rates of interests and periods ot re* 
(pa^^ent. 

Sfwie (Examination of these sea^omd vurwtianx in Burma of the demand for money 
and credit, and of the means by which the supply is adjusted t(t the demand, will 
be necessary because of the effects which these conditions may hacc upon the attract 
lion of internal capital into circulation. 

9. 2^he nse of Negotiable Instruments for financing the Produce of Industry and 
Agriculture . — Thus head w^ould require local enquiries wliicli covld be made during the 
detailed surveys of selected towns and districts. The nature of any inr(oivent('nees and 
difficulties affecting the negotiable instruments at present in use should be enquired 
into and explained. The extent to which and the manner in which produce or 
goods placed in godowns or warehouses are used or are available for use as security m 
connection with such documents and the extent to which and the manner in wlncli 
railway or steamer receipts are used in connection with credit should be examined. 
Specimens of dociments used in giving advances for paddy, cotton, etc., [sahape, 
umpe, pipe, etc.), and of other documents used in connection with indigenous 
credit .should be f/btained, and the methods of business in which they are used should 
l>e described with regard to possibilities of improvement. 

10. Vernacular Scripts and Banking Facilities . — The olTicer in charge of the survey 
should seek any information that can he obtained from banks as to the use <>t 
cheques by persons who use vernacular scripts. The experience of the co-operative 
banks on this subject and of otlier hanks managed by Indiana or Burmans should 
be descri bed- 

11. Government Supena.siou . — .1 review of bank failures or frauds upon the putdic 
committed in Burma ,by persons carrying on busines.s of the /urture <>/ banking slwufd 
he included in the survey with regard to the possibility of safe gulled tug the public 
by Government supervision. 

12. Internal Capital in Burma . — The officer in charge of the survey should en- 
quire into the growth, distribution and circulation of internal wealth and capital in 
Burma. It is impossible to decide beforehand what information is rele\ant and 
can he obtained without unreasonable expense and delay. 'Phe officer must decide 
on the selection of information for his report. It is advisable that rp nvrrd .statist, I ca 
and general information upon which conclusions regarding infernal uealih may Itc 
founded should be 8upple.m.enfed and checkial by enguiries in selected arcfts as <ug- 
gested with regard to the survey of indigenous banking tinder Head d. Such locol 
enquiries however should not he tnlargtd into an elaborate collection of records rt>- 
yarding the standard of living and the income and expenditure of individuals or housf ^ 
•holds. 


APPENDIX II. 

Opinions V'hich have not been adoqded in the P>roposnls. 

1. Several of those consulted expressed doubt as to the existence of any large 
amount of dormant capital in Birma. 

2. Several of the replies (including that of the Burma-Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce) suggested that the si'rvey should include enquiry into the alleged discrimina- 
tion between Europeans and Indians or Burmans in the granting of credit by the 
Imperial .Bank and other banks under non-Indian management. We think that any 
tendency of this kind which nrjay be observed, in so far as it is relevant to the 
objects of the general survey, would oome ^vifchin the scope of Head 2 of Appendix 1. 
A special enquiry into racial discrimination in linking appears to be (jf doubtful 
^relevancy. 

3. One of those const4ted expresses disagreement with the implication of Item IV 
of the Summary o-f recommendations in t]^ Report of the External Capita] Com* 
mittee ‘^that all the dormant capital can l)e developed by extending banking facilities 
or that it is desralile to attract it into banking.** He considers certain other measures 
besides the survey of banking to be necessary including, “an industrial survey of the 
Province more or less on the lines on which it has been carried out in the United Pro* 
Vinces”, enquiry into “the causes which at present prevent direct investment in in- 
dustrial concerns** and “development of industrial banking.’* Industrial lionking, 

so far as anything of that kind exisla at present or has existed in the paai k 
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not excluded from the survey as described in the Appendix I ; ^and direct investment 
in industries has been mentioned in Head 8. We think that though banking may 
be regarded as part of the general industrial atmosphere of a cointry it is not ad- 
visable that in the survey now proposed attention should be diverted from banking 
to the other subjects which would be involved in a general survey of industry. 

4. The same critic of our draft note suggested the local enquiries regarding in- 
ternal wealth which we have added under Head 12 of Appendix I, and also suggested 
that the enquiry should l)e further extended so as to includie enqiiry into the 
standard of living and the income and expenditure of the people of the locality. 
But tlie purjxjses of the proposed survey are to show the progress in i)anking already 
made and to indicate whether and in which direction further progress is required 
or pt^ssihlej we think that for these purposes sufficient evidence regarding the growth, 
distribution and ciiculation of internal wealth can be obtained w'itliout any elal>orate 
enquiries into the standard of living or the income and expenditire of the people. 


APPENDIX III. 

List of Persons to whom iifE Drafi- Note on the Preetminary Sttrvey of Bank- 
iNo proposed by I he External Capital Committee. 1925, was sent. 

1. 'rhe Manager, Burma Urban Co-operative Central Bank, Limited, 4, Maung 
Tawle Street. 

2. The Manager. Dawson’s Bank, Limited. Pyapon. 

*3- The Agent, The Imperial Bank of India. Strand Road, Rangoon. 

4. The Manager, The National Bank of India. Limited, 3, Phayre Street. 

5. The Manager, I'lie Netherlands Trading Society, 9, Merchant Street. 

*"6. The Manager, Tlie Yokoliamu Specie 'Bank, Limited, 17, Strand Road. 

*7. Secretary, Burma Chamber of Commerce, Sharfraz Road. 

8. The Secret «Tiy, Burme.s/* Chamber of Commerce, Post Box No. 540. 

*9, Tbe Secretary, Burma- Indian Chamber of Commerce, 7, Mogul Street. 

10. 'I'he Secretary, Chinese Chairber of Commerce, 17. Latter Street. 

’*<11. The Secretary, Haugo(m Trades Association. 

12. The Secretary, Haug(K>n “Rice Brokers" As»(jciati<»n, Merchant Street. 

13, The Secretaiy, Rurjgoon Stock Exchange, Stxmiram’s Buildings, Merchant 
Street. 

*14. J. C. MacKenzie, Esq., Commissioner of In('ome-Tax. 

*15, O. B. Hall. Esq.. C.A., 70, IMiayro Street. 

*16. Messrs. Stuart, Smiili and Allan, 12, Phayre Street. 

17. T, R. Narasimham, K.sq., C.D.A., 69, Merchant. Street. 

18. J. E, DuBern, Esq., U.B.E., K.-l-H., 5. Sule Pagoda Road. 

19. U Ba Pe, B.A.*, M.L.C,, Rangfxm East. 

^20. S. A. S. Tyabji. Esq., M.L.C,. Rangoon East. 

21, AdamiiK? Hajee Da wood, Esq., M.L.(’ 

*22. J. Hogg, Esq., M.L.C., Merchant Street. 

*23. A, V. Raiuasiit)i>a lyar. Esq., B.A., G.D.A., etc., Commercial Accountant, 
Utilization Circle, 46a, Dalhousie Street. 

*24. B. N, Kaul, Esq., University College, Rangoon. 

26. M. A, Miithia Chettiar, C/o. S. M. R. IVL M. of Mogi‘1 Street. 

26i The Editor, "Rangoon Gazette". 

27. The Editor, "Rangoon Mail". 

28. The Editor, "Rangoon Times". 

29. The Editor, "Star of Burma". 

30. The Editor, "Rangoon Daily News". 

31. The Editor, "New Burma". 

32. The Editor, /‘Burirja Exchange Gazette". 
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Serial No. 37. — Lbttee from the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bane of 
India, No. 3013, dated the 6th September, 1926. 

In our letter No. 1432, we wrote that we would address you separately at a later 
date on the subject of the development of the use of Negotiable Instruments. 

The principal Negotiable Instruments in internal use in this country are : — 

(1) H undie (a) Usance. 

(6) Demand. 


(2) Cheques. 

(3) Bank Drafts,. : , 

'With regard to usance Hundis, there is no doubt but that the present high rate of 
Stamp Duty which these instruments attract has a detrimental effect on their use and 
we are of opinion that so long as these high rates are maintained any development 
of the use of usance hnndis is improbable. 

We have no suggestions to make regarding the development of the use of demand 
nundies : this form of negotiable instrument is being increasingly used for remittance 
purposes, as is clearly brought out on page 19 para. 23, of the Hepoit of the Con- 
troller af the Currency for the year 1925-26. 

With regard to cheques, the two chief obstacles in the way of the development 
of the use of cheques in this country are, we consider, the stamp duty and the 
number and of the vernaculars. The abolition of the stamp duty on cheques 

IS recoinmend^ by the Koyal Commission on Indian (Currency and Finance^ in para, 
^io 01 their Report, and we would say that 'we are in entire agreement with the 
remarks in that paragraph. 


As regards the other obstacle, the European Banks in this Country are unable 
to pemit cheques made out in the vernaculars to be drawn on them freely (although 
hey do permit it to a limited extent, with certain safe-guards) because vernacular 
signatures, at any rate to Europei^n eyes, lack, as a rule, the character which is 
usually inherent in signatures in English and foigeries are difficult to detect. We 
are, as you are doubtlessly aware, training a large number of Indians in Banking 
and as tune goes on, and these men gain the necessary experience, it should lie pos- 
vlrnac^larf^^^ practice of permitting cheques to be drawn on the Bank in the 

With regjird to our remarks in our letter under reference on the subjects of 
Ijovernment Securities and the Public Debt Offices, wo would say that in view of 
the Currency Commission’s recommendations for the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank, which would take over the management of the Government of India Debt, we 
cleTre/^ further discussion had best be postponed until the general position is 

establishment of »u Indian Institute of Banbeis we enclose, 
Circular letter which we recently addressed to the 
® in India on the subject. From the replies to our questionnaire 
which are now eominj; in it would appear that the necessary support will be forth- 
coming and that it will be possible to establish the Institute in*due course. 


Copy op a Cmcn^ letteb toom the Managers of the Imperial Bank of India 
TO THE Princtpal Banks in India, dated the 2^h June, 1926. 

With reference to out letter of the 30th December last and yonr replr of the 
r , ’ *0 that while Sir Norcot Warren hL h^L 

“2 Currency Commission he has taken the opMrCiitv to^^dUmw 

with the of the English Institute of Bankers the prop^^IT for he LlaJLn 

thA Institute was brougM up again for consideration but the Secretary of 

the English Institute was definitely of opinion that we should form our own TnJ I i n? - 
m India, the prinoioal reason' being that although the English Tn.i?#L ^ .TnrtHuto 
mat^s concerning Banking itt genial it is^t suffic^t/y in t^*y 5?“* 

affairs and conditions to undertake suecessfuUy the manager^eL of rBra^^tbiS!” 

^ Sectary of the Englidi Institute has however given an 
« the «y«it of an i«dep«ident Institiite of Banker, bein^Xm:^ 
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ican rely on the English Institute for any advice and assistance which may be found 
necessary including, if desired, assistance in setting the annual examination papers. 

It would therefore appear desirable that the scheme outlined in our letter under 
reference should be proceeded with and that steps should now be taken to form an 
independent Institute of Bankers for India on lines analogous to those of the English 
Institute. The first step in this direction would appear to be the appointment of 
a Secretary to whom would be entrusted the duty of organising the Institute, draw- 
ing up the (Constitution, framing Rules, etc., precisely on the lines of the English 
Institute of Bankers. 

As the desire for an Institute appears to be strongest in Bombay, it is suggested 
that the Head Quarters of the Institute should, in the first instance at any rate, 
be established there : centres being opened elsewhere as experience may show to be 
desirable. 

Appointment of Secretary. 

The ultimate success of the Scheme will to a great extent depend on the Institute 
being started on a i>ioper basis and it is thei’efore necessary that the Secretary 

should possess suitable qualifications. This matter was discussed with the Secretary 

of the English institute wlio lias offered to endeavour to obtain in England, if de- 
sired to du so, a suitable man of about 50 years of age as Secretary for the Indian 
Institute. The question salary and t^rms of Agreement w^ere also discussed and 
it was considered that in order to obtain the right type of man his salary should 
not bo less than Rs. 1,500 per mensem, plus travelling and out of pocket expenses 
in cases where the Secretary has to leave his headquarters on visits to other Centres 
in India with a view to extending the activities of the Institute; and that the term 

of Agreement should be for 5 years with provision for extension of service subject 

to .satisfactory service and the successful formation of the Indian Institute. 

-if it is decided to engage a Secretary from England, the Institute of Bankers 
in London will permit him to work in their Institute for say three months in order 
that he may acquire a thorough inside knowledge of the working of the Home Institute. 

(reneral Expenses, 

In addition to the salary of the Secretary and his passage to India there will be 
considerable exjienditure in respect Establishment, Rent, Stationery, Lights and 
Fans. Perio<licals, Nucleus of a Library, Lecturer’s fees, Examination expenses, 
Magazines, etc. 

It is not po.ssil)le at this stage to estimate with any degree of accuracy what 
these items are likely to amount to but against them fall to be placed the sums 
to be received from the Members of the Institute in respect of Membership and 
Examination fees. It is. however, necessary to make an estimate as a basis on 
which to work and vve suggest that Rs. 30,000 be taken as the probable total net 
aitnual , cost of running the Institute in the initial stages of its existence. 

On this basis we shall be glad to know if you will be prepared, jointly with 
the other Ranks irf India to contribute each year for a minimum of five years a pro- 
portionate sum sufiicient to tover the net cost of running the new Institute. The 
amount of sreh contribution will depend entirely of course on the number of Banks 
willing to subscribe but we suggest that proportionate contpbutions with maxima 
of Rs. 1.600 down to Rs. 5(X) per annum would be reasonable amounts. We propose to 
fix the Imperial Bank of India's maxiimmi contribution at Rs. 3,000 per annum — (the 
proportionate contribution would be calculated on the basis of the Maximum figures 
fixed for each Bank). 

We shall be glad to know if this proposal commends itself to you and if you will 
I>e prepared to guarantee up to a maximum of Rs. per annum for a mini- 

mum period of five years. 

Aa funds will be required to commence the Institute it is suggested that all Banks 
might make an initial contribution for the first year of the maximum amount pro- 
posed ; and there would therefore be no further call on them for that year. 

We shall be glad if you will kindly let us have your opinion on the questions 
raised in this letter in the form of replies to the short questionnaire attached. 

On receipt of replies from the Banks who are l>eing referred to, and In the event 
of there being an unanimity of opinion on the proposals set out herein^ we propose 
to cal! a in Bombay of the Bank Managers in Bombay to have 

a general discussion on the subject of the formation of the Indian Institute of 
bankers. . - 

Similar leiter(ft) been addressed to your Ofl!ce(s) in 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF BANKERS. 

QueMonnairt, 

1. Do you approve of the pi'oposal to appoint an organizing Secretary as a 

preliminary step in the formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers. 

2. Do you approve of the proposal that a suitable man should be sought for in 

England, with the assistance of the Secretary of the English Institute. 

3. Do you approve of the proposal that the Secretary's salary should be not 

less than Ks. 1,500 per mensem, plus travelling and’ out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

4. Do you approve of the proposal that the term of his Agreement should be 

for five years, with provision for extension of service subjet^t to satis- 
factory service and the successful formation <d‘ the Indian InstTtuto. 

5. Are you prepared to guarantee a maximum contribution of Its. 

per annum for a minimum period of five years and to make an initial 
contribution for the first year of the al.H)ve maximum amount. 

Htrial No, IS . — Detfer from J. K. Mkhta, Esq., M.A., Secretary. The Indian 
Mkrchants’ Chamber, No. T.-1839, dai'ed the 15th September 1926. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with my letter. No, T.-1222, dated 
3rd June, 1926, regarding the proposal to reduce the one anna stamp duty on cheques, 
to the Government of Bombay, Finance Department, T am directed by my Committee 
to draw your attention to the recommendation of the Koval Comniission on Indian 
Currency and Finance in paragraph 116 of their report regarding tlie abolition oif 
Stamp Duty on Bills of Exchange. 

My Committee trust that the Government of India will see (heir way to give 
effect to this important recommendation of the Koval (kuninission at an early date. 
(Acknowledged). 

Letter from the Financial Secretary to C^overnment, Central Provinces. 

No. 4003/21 /X, dated the IOih November 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. 1).-5121-F., dated tin* 22nd of December, 
1925, forwarding two copies ol the Report of the External Capital (.’(unmittee of 1925. 
The Government of India desire to he supplied with any information or suggestion 
which the Local Government niav he in a position to offer on the subject of llie f)re* 
paration of a survey of the whole field of banking and the best method of subsequent 
procedure. The External Capital C^ommittee found that it would be more advantageous 
to fndia for its requirements of new capital to be supplied from internal tlian from 
external sources and that, since it po.ssessed a vast store of dormant capital, additional 
banking facilities should be provided to make this available fo» investment. The 
object to be secured is therefore the bringing into circulation the hoard of buried 
or dormant capital which it is notorious India ymsses.ses. In this province witli its 
predominant agricultural interests it is therefore the drawing out of tlie agriculturist’s 
dormant capital and th^‘ financing of his capital requirements which are the important 
features of the problem. So far as this is concerned. I am to point out that the 
wdiole subject will be exhaustively explored by the Royal Agricultural ConiinissSion 
now sitting and that its views and recommendations should, in the opinion of tlio 
Local Government, first be awaited. 

2. At present in this province banking facilities are provided by large well orcanise<i 
banks, such as the Imperial and the Allahabad Banks, with their numerous branches, 
by indigenous bankers and financial houses varying in humirtance from firms like 
that of Rai Bahadur Bansilal Ahirchand, to that of the local Saokar, by Co-operative 
Societies and Banks and lastly by the Post Office. So far as the agriculturist is con- 
cerned, it is principally to the indigenous private lianker, who is also often a middle- 
man or trader for the disjxisal of the agriculturist’s crops, or to the C’o-operative 
i^ciety that he must look for funds for financing his ag»;icuJturDl operations, and it 
is also to one or other' of these institutions or to the Post Oflice that he would naturallV 
look for an outlet for his surplus capital. 

3: With these general provisions in view the Local Government desires to make 
tihe following suggestions with regard to the preparation of the proposed suryeiy : 

fa) Information regarding the larger well organised hanks and the co-operatiw 
movement c^n be obtained fairly easily from the various bank WimsUm 
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and Registrars. Enquiries might also usefully be xMide to ascertain the 
extent to which Government treasuries are being made use of for making 
remittances, and for the sale of hundi stamps ; and from the various 
stamp departments regarding, the extent to which cheques are issued by 
bankers and the relative growth which has been occurring in recent years. 
Such information would be of value in considering the extent to which 
the banking and investing habit is developing in the India of to-day. 

For indigenous banks and financial houses, large and small, the collection 
of valuable information will be more difficult. One point that may be 
noted is that the larger private banks undoubtedly feel aggrieved at, or 
at least are envious of, the favoured position of tlie Imperial Bank from 
its having the use of Government balances and the prestige arising there- 
from. So far as these firms are concerned, it is for consideration whether 
in the event of the Imperial Bank not being in a position to open a 
branch in any Tahsil or District Headquarters owing to the volume of 
business being insufficient to justify such extension, Government could 
under cerUin conditions allow a reputable local private bank the privileges 
enjoyed by the Imperial Bank. It is obvious that stringent conditions 
would have to be imposed and adequate safeguards adopted and that 
even then a certain amount of risk would have to be run. Subject to 

this, the experiment would appear in favourable circmmstances to be worth 
a trial. 

(c) As regards postal banking facilities, I am to suggest that the raising of 
the interest for Post Office Savings Banks deposits niij^ht he considered. 
How far also an extension of the system of Post Office Savings Banks 
in rural areas is feasible is a further matter for investigation, and inquiries 
might also be directed towards the development of cash certificates with 

a view to popularise these in rural areas. The onus for instance might 

be thrown on the postal authorities to see that matured certificates are 

promptly repaid to certificate holders and .statistic showing the extent 
to wdiich these have lapsed in recent years might be of interest. 

4. In reply to the second question mentioned in your letter, namely, the best 
method of subsequent procedure, 1 am to state that the Local Government would 

favour a single select committee and that its appointment should be deferred till 

after the recommendations of the Royal Agricultural Commission have been received 
and considered by Government. In the meantime inouiries such as those suggested 
in the preceding paragraph of this letter might be undertaken .so as to have informa- 
tion ana material ready at hand when the Committee is finally appointed and on which 
it can decide how best to proceed with its investigations. All the subjects with which 
this committee will have to deal are, in the opinion of the Local Government, so inter- 
dependent that the functions of several committees to report separately on special 
problems are likely to overlap and it would be necessary to have some agency to co- 
ordinate the recommendations. A single thoroughly rep'resentative committee would 
therefore appear to offer the best procedure for the preparation of the proposed survey. 

.Lsrmsa to tiiib Managing Governors, The Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta, 
No. F.-25-F.— 26, dated the 13th December, 1926. 

I am directed to invite a reference to the last paraj^aph of your letter No. 3013, 
dated the 6th September, 1926, regarding the establishment of an Indian Institute 
of Bankers, I to enquire whether replies have Been received from all the banks 
addressed on the subject, and when you propose to c(|ll the meeting for a general 
discussion on the subject of the formation of the Institute. 

2. 1 am to take this opportunity of addressing you on the subject of obtaining 
statistics regarding banking facilities afforded by the indigenous banking system in 
India. Very little information is at present available on this subject and before a 
Committee can be appointed to ascertain whether this system can 1)6 adapted to modern 
banking conditions and used to supplement the facifities afforded by the Imperial 
Bank and by the joint stock banks constituted on western lines, it "is necessary to 
collect some preliminary statistics regarding the present banking facilities in India. 
The Government of Inw, therefore, propose to define for this purpose a batik as an 
institution which receives deposits of money on current account subject to wiihdrawid 
by cheque or draft and to request Provincial Governments to obtain a list ol such nou- 
incorporated banks at places where there is no branch of the Iinperial Bai^ of India 
and their fdacea^ of business, I am to request that agents ol the Imperiid Bank may 
be asked to furnish the necessary information in regard to places wbife th^e are 
brandies of the Imperial Bank 
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LsmER TO ALL PROVINCIAL Gk)Vl£BKMKNT8 ANB MlNOR LoCAL GOVERNMENTS, 

No, F,-25-F.-~26, dated the 13th December, 1926. 

Subject of the External Capitd Comviittee — Indigenous Banking System. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of obtaining statistics regarding 

indigenous banking system in India. The External Capital Committee have recom- 
mended the appointment of a Banking Committee to examine whether the indipnous 
banking system can be adapted to modem banking conditions and used to supplement 
the facilities afforded by tne Imperial Bank and by joint stock banks constituted on 
western lines. Before such an investigation is undertaken by a Committee, it is 
desirable to obtain all available infonnation regarding the existing banking facilities 
in India afforded by indigenous banks. 1 am therefore to request that arrangements 

may kindly be made for obtaining through the district offices a list of all non-incor- 

porated banks at places where there are no branches of the Imperial Bank of India 
together with their places of business and that the lists may be forwarded to this 
department before 1st May, 1927. For this purpose, a bank may be defined as an 
institution which receives deposits of money on current account subject to withdrawal 
by cheque or draft. Similar information for places where there are branches of the 
imperial Bank of India is being obtained through the Imperial Bank. 

Letter from the Managing Directors, Imperial Bank or India, No. 1.-10-4395, 
DATED THE 17tH DECEMBER, 1926. 

In reply to your letter No. F.-26-F. — ^26 of the 13th in.stant we have the honour 
to say that we propose to call a meeting of the interested Banks, for a general dis- 
cussion on the subject of the formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers, on our 
return to Bombay towards the end of February next year. As the headquarters of 
the Institute will most probably be in Bombay, where most interest is being displayed 
in the movement, we consider it desirable to hold the meeting there and not in Calcutta. 

In reply to the second paragraph of your letter ive have to say that we are circu- 
larizing our various offices for the required information and will furnish it in due 
course. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Andamans and Nicobar Islands, No. 4530. 

DATED the IIth Januarv, 1927, 

Subject : — Report of the External Capital Conunittee'^Indigenous Banking System. 

, With reference to your letter No. F.-25-F. — ^26, dated the 13th December, 1926, I 
have the honour to state that there are no non-incorporated banks in existence in this 
Administration. 


Discussion of Taxation Inquiuy Committef;’.s Retort. 

152. •Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the As8embl,y have an opportu- 
nity of discussing the Report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee during 
the current session? If so, in what form will the recommendations be 
presented for discussion? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourabl'’. 
Member is drawn to the statement made in the Assembly by the Honour- 
able the Home Member on the 19th August 1926. 


Cost to lUDiix Exchequer of Rotat, Commission on AoRreuLTUEE. 

153. •Kwnar Ganganand Sinha: Vliat allowances and concessions if 
any, are grants to the members of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
from the Indian exchequer? 

The Hcmoorahle Mr. J. W. Bhora^ A statement of the terms sanctio^ 
wt the Membeini of the Bc^al Ocanmission on Agriculture is placed OK 
table. 
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STATEMENT, 

(а) Chairman and non-oSicial Members from United Kingdom. 

(б) Official Members from United Kingdom. 

(c) Non-official Members from India. 

{d) Official Members from India. 

(1) If British, (2) If Indian. 


Salary — 

In United Kingdom. 

(a) None. 

Payment of substitute if re- 
quested. 

(<&) Official salary. 

(c) None. 

Payment of substitute if re- 
quested. 

(d) (1) As for Deputation. 

Substantive pay if not entitled 
to overseas allowance ; if so 
entitled as for deputation. 

Personal Allowance^ 

(«) None. 

ih) None. 

(c) £!()() a month while detained for 

Commission (and on voyage). 

(d) (1) None. 

(2) None, 


In India. 

None. 

Payment of substitute if requested. 

Official salary. 

None* ^ 

Payment of Slbgtitute if requested. 

Substantive pay. 

Substantive pay. 


Us. 1,500 per mensem. 

(£100 on voyages). 

Ditto. 

Us. I,o00 a month, if represented as 
necessary. 

None. 

None, 


Subsistence Allowance-^ 

(a) £1-V0 per diem subject to India Us. diem continuously. 

N Office travelling rules. 

ib) Ditto. Ditto. 

(cj, £1-5-0 continuously while with Ditto, 

commission. 

(d) £1-5-0 per diem isubjiwt to India Ditto, 

Office travelling rules or, alter- 
natively 16-8 a day through- 
out for period of duty in 
England. 


Travel li^ Fares — 

In UnSM Kingdom and on voyage. In India. 

For (a) to (e) First Class Fai*es, Travelling expenses admissible to an 

officer of the first class under C. S, . 
Regulations. 

(N.B.)— -For purposes of these rules London will be deemed Headquarters of the 
Commission, except for members of Class A who represent that their place Of residence 
is in the provinces. 

(Nos!». — , ineod>ers have been exempted from paying income-tax on ibeir personal 
Stibsistenoe olloiA^ces. The baggage of the Chairman and those I^embers who 
came dttt from E^tand woa exempted from customs duty. The whole cost will be met 
droni tlii ' It^iah Sxol^ 
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Salb ok Rbvbbsb Council Bills. 

* OiZigWiand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 

TX 7 W Council Bills worth five millions have been issued? 

, ^y» issue had on the exchange ratio? Why was 

not tne BegisJature consulted before the Government took such a step? 

The Hono^Ue Six BasU Blackett: No Eeverse Council Bills 

hy Government in tlie current year, 
t ^e beginning of April, 1926, it was announced that the Imperial 
anK of India were prepared to sell sterling without stated limit of 
amount on behalf of the Government at the export gold point corresponding 
o he ratio of 8*47512 grains of fine gold per rupee, that is, at Is. 5Jd. 
per telegraphic transfers. This offer was not taken advantage 

December when sterling to the amount of 
jbl,425,(^ was sold. Since that date the Government hav(‘ purchased 
sterling to the extent of £1,195,()0C) at higher rates so that these operations 
ave not only served to maintain stability of exchange in accordance with 
tne policy of Government as declared in August last but have also brought 
in an appreciable profit for the taxpayers’ benefit. 

• of the Honourable Member is invited to the Debates 

in the Assembly on the Currency Bill of August last. It was then made 
c ear that the Assembly, by adopting the motion for th(‘ circulation of the 
iiUl, accepted the position that Government w’'ould continue to take such 
steps as might be necessary to prevent the exchange value of the rupee 
from rising above or falling below the gold points. 


in RegaHinR the sale of Sterling 

m December, wiU the Honourable Member tell the House whether it was 
the result of the Currency League’s agitation that led to it being done? 

„..*!!! “r®”" “■■■ I i‘ "s I «>mk we 

owe to the Currency League Ihe profit that we have made. 


Chauges oe the emflotment of 4 Contingent by the Government of 
India in the Military Operations in China. 

With reference to the agreement of the 
Government of India to co-operate in the military operations in China bv 
contnbutmg a contingent including Indian troops, will Government he 
to «ate rtetber my ha. bee7come to S m 

S^nt regarding the payment of the charges of the 

ployment of the contingent m the said operation? ^ 

d’??” Govermnent be pleased to state whether anv and if so 
what part of the charges is debitable to Indian revenues? ' ’ “ “ ’ 



UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND AN S WEBS. 

Construction op the Sinohjani-Pingna Bailwat. 

4. Mr. BUrendra Kanta Lahlri Ohaudliury: (a) Are Government aware 
that the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Bailway submitted to the Eailway 
Board early last year the report on the traffic survey for a line of railway 
from Singhjani, a station on the Mymensingh-Jagannathganj section of the 
said Bail way, via Tangail, to Pingna, a point on the Jamuna river? 

(b) Has the construction of the proposed line been sanctioned by the 
Bailway Board? 

>{ic) If so, when wfll »the work of construction be taken in hand? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) An estimate for carrying out a traffic survey 
of the proposed Singh jani-Tangail -Jamuna Biver Bail way was sanctioned 
early last year. The report on the survey is awaited from the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Bailway. 

(h) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Hardshit of hxtha PoirrAOE Chaiusk on account of Brahmaputra 
Bridge on Assam Bengal Railway. 

5. Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahlri Ohaudhury: (a) Are Government aware 
that an extra pontage charge of 10 miles has been levied on account of the 
Brahmaputra Bridge between Mymensingh and Sambhuganj on the Mymen- 
singh Bhairab Bazar section of the Assam Bengal Bailway? 

(h) Have Government any information that this pontage charge is 
causing considerable hardship to the travelling public, especially to the poor 
passengers ? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether there is any likeli- 
hood of the pontage chaa^ge being abolished before long? 

Mr. A. A. L. Paraons: (a) Yes. 

(lb) and (c). Vie have had representations to this effect, and in con- 
sequence took up the matter with the managing agents of the railway 
company, but it was ascertained that a reduction by half of the pontage 
charged on passenger traffic only and not on goods traffic would mean a 
loss of nearly Es. 4C),000 per annum without a prospect of any substantial 
increase in the number of passengers travelling. Ihe financial condition 
of the Mymensingh Bhairab Bazar Bailway is not at present such as to 
enable this loss to be faced, and the question has thereiote had to be held 
over for the present. 

CoNSTuncixoN OF Bhatkal-Mysore Railway Line. 

6. Klum Btb«d«7 Majl Abdullah Ba]! Kasani: (^) Will the Govem- 
meidft be pleased to state whether the work of surveying the Bhatkal-ld^ysoi^ 
Bailway line has been completed? 

(b) II to, when will the oonstmetion of the line commence, and how 
long will it take to open the samet 

(c) How mudi money has been spent till now by the Bombay Govern- 
ment? 

llr^ A^ A» L* INwm: It is presumed that the Honourable Idember k 
relerrir^ to the SSteoga Bhatkaf project. 

( 279 ) 
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(a) and (b). The traffic prospects of the project were investigated in 
1920 and, as they were not hopeful, further consideration of the project 
was dropped. 

(c) Government have no information. 


Amalgamation of Coorg with the Madras Prksidency and Socth 
Kanara with the Bombay Presidency. 

7. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Easem: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether any proposals have been submitted either 
by the Madras Government or by the Bombay Government for the amal- 
gamation of Coorg with the Madras Presidency and South Kanara with the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

(b) Is it a fact that a portion of South Kanara formed part of the Bombay 
Presidency before? If so, in what year was it separated and transferred 
to the Madras Presidency? 

(c) Was it transferred to the Madras Government at the representation 
of the people of South Kanara? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to place the papers relating thereto 
on the table of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) No. 

(6) and (c). A conclusive answer to an historical question of this 
nature could be given only after reference to records stored in Calcutta^ 
which Govcniment has not, within the period of notice, been able to 
make. The Honourable Member however will see from page B57 of the 
fourteenth volume of the Imperial Gazetteer that the district as it now 
stands has always been under the Madras administration. 

(dT) If the Honourable Mt^mber desires that the historical records in 
the possession of Government be examined that will be done, and it will 
be considered whether they can be made available in the manner suggested. 


Alteration OF Fundamental Rule 87 without Consultation. 

Abdullah Haji Kasem; (a) Will the Honour- 
rtle M^ber for Finance be pleased to state whether it is a fact that a 
declaration has been taken from all the gazetted and non-gazetted officers 
to abide by the new Fundamental Rules? 

(6) If so, when did these new Fundamental Rules come into force? 

-it ^ Fundamental Rule 87 has been altered 

without either consulting the Local Governments or informing the gazetted 
and non-gazetted officers about the alteration? ^ ^ 

Have any memorials been received from the members of the non- 
gazetted service in the matter? 

(e) Are Government prepared to cancel the said order of alteration and 
redress the gnevances of the subordinates? 

The HooonraMa Sir Blackett: («) The Honourable Member haa 
not stated the position quite accurately. If he will refer 
Buie 68 he will find that, at the time of the issue of the Fundamentel R^^es 
Government servants were given «ie option of coming under these reS 
or remammg under the leave rules to which ttiey were then subject. 
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(6) The Fundamental Rules came into for(?e from the 1st January 1922. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given by me in 
this House on the 16th February 1925 to parts (3) and (4) of question 
No. 912 asked by Mr. Jeelani. 

(d) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(e) Provincial Governments have now full powers to deal with the case 
of their own employees. As regards the employees of the central Govern- 
ment, the matter is under consideration. 


Provident Fund System in Place of Pension in Madras. 

9. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: {a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Government of Madras 
has submitted a report recommending the institution of a system of Pro- 
vident Funds instead of the pension system in the case of non-gazetted 
officers ? 

(6) If so, what orders have been passed on the said report? 

(c) If no orders have yet been passed do Government propose to pass 
orders at a very early date? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; (a) No such rt'port has been re- 
ceived from the Government of Madras. 

(fe) and (o). Do not arise. 


Postal Administration in the Nilgris. 

10. Khan Bahadur Ha]i AbduUah HaJl Kasem: (a) Has the attention 
of the Government been drawn to the article under the heading * Adminis- 
tration in the Nilgris Division ’ published on page 1 of the All-India (includ- 
ing Burma) Postal^ and Royal Mail Service Union Madras Circle general 
letter ior the month of November 1926? 

(6) If so, what action has been taken in the matter? 

(c) If no action has been taken till now, do Government propose to 
inquire and to call for a report in the matter from the Post Master General, 
Madras? 

The BonooraUe Sir Bhupe&dra Nath NDtra: (a) Yes. 

(6) The Postmaster-General, Madras, has already taken up the matter 
and will submit a report to the Director-General. 

(c)Dbea not arise. 


TotaIi Srani^QTH or High Court and Chief Court Judges showing 
Number of Muhammadans. 

11. Shan Bahadur Abdullah B|[ajl Kasem; Will the Government 
be plea8e4 to state the toW strength of High Court Judges and Chief Court 
JpogOs in each province in India and the number of Muhammadan High 
ebuift Judges appointed in such courts? 

G 2 
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The HoBourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I lay on the table a state- 
ment giving the information required. 


Madras High Court 


Total strength 
including Additional 

J udges. 

14 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
Judges. 

mi 

Bombay ., „ 


10 

3 

Calcutta „ „ 


16 

1 

Allahabad High Court . 


11 

2 

Lahore „ „ . 


13 

2 

Patna 


9 

mi 

Eangoon 


11 

m 

Oudh Chief Court 


6 

2 


The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation of the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

12. Mr. M. E. Acharya: Will Government be pleased to state — 

(а) whether a Government committee with Sir Alexander Cardew as 

President was appointed in 1920 to examine and report on the 
suitability of the Andamans to be continued as a penal settle- 
ment : 

(б) whether that Committee reported against such suitability ; 

(c) whal the grounds were upon which the Committee so reported: 

and 

(d) whether the Government accepted the conclusions of that report 

and passed orders for discoMinuing the Andamans as a penal 
settlement ? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: (a), {b) and (c). I would 
refer the Honourable Member to Appendix I and Chapter XXI of the 
Indian Jails Committee s report. / 

{d) Yes. 

Thjb Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation op the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

18. Mr. M. K. Acharya: (ja) What special reasons, if any, induced 
the Government to reopen the Andamans as a penal settlement for the 
Moplahs? 

(b) Was it done by the Government of India auo mptu^ or at the sugges- 
tion of the Government of Madras? 

(c) Are there any proofs that the Andamans since the date of the 
Cardew Committee’s report have improved climatically, economically, or 
morally? 

Tha Eoni^alfle Sir Alexander Mnddiman: (a) The transportation of 
Moplahs was in the first instappe permitted as a special measure to relieve 
the congestion in the Jails of the Madras Presidency. 

Lb) At the instance of the, Qove^meht 6f Madinas. . ' 

, (c) The Commfttee’s criiacisnis are n applicable to the Moplalii 
meats, which are on different lines to ^ything in existence at the thnjS of 
tbw rejport. 
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The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation or the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

14, Mr. M. K. Achftrya: {a) J>id the* Government appoint a com- 
mittee in 1926 to report upon the condition of the Moplah convicts in the 
Andamans? 

(b) Is it a fact that three out of the four members of the committed 
reported against the continuance ’‘of the Andamans as a penal Moplah^ 
settlement? 

(c) Were the grounds on which they so reported the same as those om 
which the Cardew Committee made their recommendations? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I must refer the Honourable 
Member to the reports presented by the Committee, which have been» 
published- 

The Andamans Settlement and tub Colonisation op the Moplahs^ 

ETC, 

15. Mr. M. X. Acharya: (a) is it a fact that the Honourable the Home 
Member to the Government of India visited the Andamans in advance 
of the committee appointed by Government in 1925 ? 

(b) What was the object of his visit? 

(c) Was any report submitted by him; and if so will the Government 
place it on the table of the House? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Honourable the Home Member recommended 
that the Andamans should at whatever cost be made fit for free colonisation, 
and that the expenditure required for making it so fit should be borne by 
the Indian people? 

(e) How much money has been spent up to date on this experiment of 
improving the conditions in the Andamans and making it fit for colonisa- 
tion? 

The HohouraUe Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). The Honour- 
able Member is referred to the answer given on the 15th February last to 
Mr. A. P. Sinha. 

(c) and (d). The Honourable Member is referred to the answer I 
have given to-daj^ to a similar question put by Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah 
Haji Kasem. 

(e) For many years expenditure has regularly been undertaken on im- 
proving conditions in the Islands, and it is not possible for me to state the 
total of these sums. During the current year about lakhs is being spent 
on anti-malarial measures. 

The Andamans Swr^litENT and the Colonisation op the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

1^ Iff. V* |C* AdMUrya: (u) Is it a fact that Government are grant* 
ing special ooncessiong to induce Moplahs of Malabar to go and settle in 
^Andamans? 

* ' (6) la it a tact that a batch of Moplah conviota were recently brought 
to Malabar from the Andamans and taken about in police custody an4 
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^i^es and ohiJdren and the families of ofiier 
Moplah convicts to migrate to the Andamans? 

(c) Were the Moplah convicts permitted to express their opinions to 
any one, otherwise than in the presence of their police guard? 

* Alexander Muddiman: («) The concessions offered 

o Moplah settlers are the same as are offered! to settlers of other com- 
mumties. 

(b) and (c). Goveniment are not aware of the facts alleged by the 
onourable Member. If be wishes, I will make inquiries from the Local 
(Sovemment. 

The Andam.^ns Settlement’ and the Colonisation of the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

K, Acharya: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
' rawn to the great indignation felt all over the Madras Presidency over 
e present attempts of Government to induce Moplah families to go and 
settle m Malabar? 

(5) Has Government’s attention been drawn to the resolutions passed 
at a public meeting held at Madras on the 19th of December, 1926, protest- 
ing against Government’s present policy with regard to the Andamans? 

(c) Are Government prepared to give up that policy in deference to 
public opinion? *' 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (c). The Honour- 

Sfi *^® ^ 8>ven to-day to Khan Bahadur 

Jlaji Abdullah Haji Kasem s question. 

(*) Government have seen a newspaper report of the meeting. 

JlXCEWITMENT OF INDIAN RaILwaY OfFICEKS IT TO 75 FKIl CENT. CP TO 

END: OF 1926. 

18. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
how far the Lee Commission’s recommendation to recruit as Railway 
Indians up to 75 per cent, has been carried out up to 3l8t December, 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: To give effect to the recommenda- 
tion Of the Lee Commission, Regulations for recruitment in India of Officers 
fw ^e Civil Engineering, Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial, and 
Mechanical Engineering and Transportation (Power) Bepartmeots were 

Department. Resolution 

^ 2(mE., dated 15th July, 192^ which was published in the Hatette of 
o’ . h Regulations for other departments such 

M Signal and Bridge Engineering, are under consideration. Examina- 
tions for tl^ admission to the Engineering and Transportation Departments 
undw the Regulatioos -referred to above were held last November. 

During the current financial year, f.c., from the Ist April, 19^' we have 
recrufted ior the State-managed Railways (excluding those Roval £mn 
peers, who were transfert-ed from the Army to the Railway Engineer’ 
m Se^ice) altogetha- 18 officera, of whom 9 were Indians 

taken 8 apprentices for the Mechanical Engineering Deoartnwht'" 
m^6n to these, Iff Indian officerii will be taken on 
fleigtive examinations referrud to above. ' ^ ^ 
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Company-worked Railways have accepted the Lee Commission recom- 
mendations regarding Indianisation. For actual appointments made on 
these Railways the Honourable Member is referred to the answer given 
to Question No. 23 asked by Mr. B. Das on the 18th August, 1926. Gov- 
ernment do not possess any later information. 

Number or Europe\n and Indian Officers in Railways and Indians 
RECRUITED IN 1925 AND 1926. 

19. Mr. M. E. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to furnish — 

(fl) the number of European and Indian ofiSccrs in each Indian 
Railway, whether state or company -managed on the 31st 
December, 1926, together with the rank, pay and service of 
each : and 

(b) the number of Indian officers recruited in 1925, and in 1926 
together with their rank, pay, and also the number of vacan- 
cies that have occurred during each year? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (h). Wo only compile these figures for 
“financial years, and as they are very voluminous I am afraid I caniio^give 
them for a different period- The Honourable Member will find in ^pen- 
dix F of Volume I of the Railway Board’s Report on Indian Railways for 
1925-26 a detailed statement showing the nationality of the Officers em- 
ployed on Class 1 Railways on the Ist April, 1925, and the Ist April, 1926, 
in the various departments, and in Appendix G a statement showing by 
nationalities how^ new^ appointments and vacancies during 1925-26 were fill- 
«ed: The infonnation with regard to the rank, pay and service of individual 
officers is given in the classified list of State Railway establishment and 
distribution return of establishment of all RaiWays. A copy of this list, 
;as also the Railway Board s Report, will be found in the library. 

Indians to succeed Shout-Term European Ofpicbbs on Madras and 

Southern Mahratta Railway and South Indian Railway 
UP TO 75 PER CENT. 

20. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state — 

(a) Ihe number of temporary European officers recruited on short 

term contract on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail- 
way and on the South Indian Bailway up to 1926, together 
wi^ the contract period in each case : 

(b) the member of Indian probationers and temporary officers up to 

date on the said Bailways; and 

(c) whether on the expiry of the short term contracts of Ihe 

Eurespeans, Indians wiTt be permatwntly appointed in thek 
planes until the 76 per cent, proportion is reached? 

Mr, A. A. L. Yazimui: (a) On the Madras and Sojithem Mahratta Rail- 
way, six on three yem’ contract; on the South Indian Railway, two on 
two years’ contract. The figures ore for the period from the 1st January, 
^1926, to the 31«t December, 1926. 

, ' (b) On the Madnts and Southern Mahratta Railway, thirteen temporary 
and three probationers; ‘in the Soulh Indian Railway, four temporary 
hffioeiB and mnm pu]^ riandklateiL. 
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(c) On the South Indian Railway vacancies against which E^peana 
have been appointed are of a temporar>^ nature and the question does not 
arise. On the Madras an I Southern Mahratta Railway vacancies will bo 
filled by the best qualifi(-'d officers both European and Indian, i may 
add that these railways have accepted the policy of Indianisation and wiu. 
give effect to it. 

Existing Incumbents of Asiatic Domicile entitled to Lee Concessions 
* IN THE South Indian Railway. 

21. Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Have the Lee concessions been extended 
to the South Indian Railway, and from what date? 

(h) Is it not one of the conditions that the existing incumbents of 
Asiatic domicile should continue to draw their present scales of pay, etc.,, 
but that future entrants will be restricted to basic pay only and will not 
be entitled to any pay in lieu of overseas pay? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes, from 1st April, 1924. 

(b) Yes. 

Refusal op Lee Concessions to Indians at puksent in the SoUTHt 

Indian Railway. 

22. Mr. K. K, Acharya: (<i) How many Indians are there in the South 
Indian Railway who are entitled to the Lee concessions, that is, to their 
scales of pay plus pay equivalent to the overseas pay? 

(b) Have these Indians been admitted to the benefit of the concessiona 
under reference? If not, why not? 

(c) Has the Railway Board been addressed on this subject by any 
Honourable Members of the Assembly ; and if so what action has the Board 
taken to set the matter right? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes: (a) and (b»); Lee Concessions, t.f.,. 
concessions prescribed under the Superior Civil Services (Revision of pay 
and pension) Rules, 1924, are applicable only to officers of non- Asiatic* 
domicile. No officer of Indian domicile can therefore be entitibd to the 
concessions. 

(c) No Member of the Assembly has addressed the Railway Bbard on 
the question of extension of Lee concessions to Indians on "the South 
Indian Railway. The Honourable Member presumably refers to a letter 
written by Mr. R. K. S, Chetty on the subject of the grant of an equiva- 
lent to overseas pay to certain Indian Officers of the South Indian Railway 
and the position was explained to him. A question on the same subject 
was put in the Assembly by Dr. Lobekare at the August 1926 Session but 
was subsequently withdrawn by him. 

Inclusion of iNUtANs among Asiatic boMtciLES entitlimi to Lm 

Concessions. 

28 . Mr# M. Z« Aediarya# (ii.| Has the South Indian RaiPway gtyeiM 
the benefits of these Lee eoncessioi:^ to Europeans and Anglo-rndiahs who^ 
as per statutory rules of the Government of India must be keated onlV 
Ms Asiatic domiciles? » ; 
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(6) Has it been the intention of the Eailway Board that the concessions 
as per clause 8 of the letter No. 841E./23y, dated 14th February, 1926, to 
the Agent, South Indian Eailway,. should be restricted to Asiatic domiciles 
only as distinguished from Indians? 

(c) If the answer to the above is in the negative, do the Eailway Board 
propose to instruct the South Indi^ Eailway to^ carry out all the condi- 
tions and modifications that accompanied the Lee concession with retros- 
pective effect from the date that they came into force? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The* benefits of the Lee Con- 
cessions have been extended to officers of non- Asiatic domicile only, and 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians domiciled in this country are not entitled 
to them. The South Indian Eailway has not granted the concessions to 
any officer of Asiatic domicile. 

(b) Paragraph 3 of Eailway Board's lelter No. 341-E./23 of 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1926, applies to ail officers of Asiatic domicile, whether European,, 
Anglo-Indian or India. 

(c) Does not arise. 

TiiANSFEii TO General Service op forced SrAiiON Service 

Telegraphists. 

24, Mr. M. K. Acharya: With reference to the reply of the* 
Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour to the question 
No. 331 (b) answered in the Assembly on 27th January 1926, regarding, 
forced station service telegraphists, do the Government of India bow pro- 
pose to reconsider their case and transfer them in a body to the general 
service as was done in Ihe case of local service men? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; By the expression ** forced 
station service telegraphists ” the Honourable Member is presumably 
referring to candidates who w'er^ under training for the Local Service at 
the time of the abolftion of that service in 19^ and who were given the 
option of resigning or of accepting Station Service. Government have 
recently reconsidered the case of these men and they have come to the 
conclusion that the men have no claim for immediate transfer to the 
General Service, Claims for promotion to Genenil Service of such of these 
Station Service Telegraphists as are fully qualified and who accept the 
liabilities of General Service will receive sympathetic consideration when 
the existing surplusage in the General Service has been worked off. It 
/may be added that it is not a fact that all the Local Service Telegraphists 
in the Department were transferred in a body to the General Service as 
a result of the recommendation of Telegraph Committee of 1921. The 
transfer was contingent on vacancies in the latter Service and on the 
men tmisferred possessing the neoessaiy qualification for employment as 
General Service Telegraphists. 

ArroiimiEKTS in the Telegraph Department. 

25. X« X« Admiya: (u) Will the Govet^ent be pleased to 
state how many appointments have been created in the Telegraph Depart- 
ihexit under each of the foUowing heads with the number of Indians jmd 
non^lndiatis and' rates of pay in 0 a<^ oase^- 

. ^ (1) Inapectors pe^ 

(2) Time-keepefs^ 
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(b) Is it a fact that the appointments mentioned in part (a) were 
treated as pensionable till 1919, and if so, will the Government be pleased 
to state the grounds on which these appointments were treated as non* 
pensionable after 1919? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the exact number erf 
appointments in the above list reserved for retired servants, and the need 
for such reservation? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
the Government of India gave an assurance that the remaining 100 clerical 
appointments of class II would be released in March 1927 and if so, will 
the Government be pleased to state when effect would be given to their 
iassurance ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: 

(a) 

No. of 

appointments Rate of pay. 

created. 

Inspectors of peons ... 10 8 On Rs. 100—5 — 150. 

1 Season Inspector on Rs. 60 
from November to March 
each year in Delhi. 

1 Assistant Inspector on 
Bs. 40. 

'Time-keepe^*s ... 18 Rs. 60 at Calcutta, Bombay 

Madi-as, Rangoon and 
Karmhi, and Rs. 50 at other 
stations. Four men get 
personal pay of Rs. 100 
each as a special case. 

All the appointments are filled by Indians, 4 Inspectors of Peons and 
4 Time-keepers being statute Indians. 

(b) Yes. The reasons for makidg these appointments non-pensionable 
is that the work pertaining to these appointments is not properly of a 
clerical nature and can suitably be performed by retired servants. 

(c) No specified number of appointments is reserved for retired ser- 
vants, but whenever possible, such men are appointed to these posts. The 
aecond part of the question does not arise. 

Of the 100 appointments referred to, 8 were filled during 
1925-26, and the rest will be filled in March next. 

Grievances of Postal Recruited Telegraphists. 

26. Mr. M. K, Aehaiya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether the grievances of the postal recruited telegraphists were taken up 
again by the Government of India after representation by the AlMxtdia 
"Telegraph Union and if so what reply was given to the Union? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Valh Mitra: Yes. Government found 
»o justification for modifying the previous orders. 
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Previocs Service considered in granting Increments in Govern- 
ment Departments. 

27. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether in all the Government departments generally the previous services 
of subordinates are not taken into consideration in granting increments to 
them ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No. 

Extra Cost op Increments to Postal Recruited Telegraphists. 

28. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs had 
called for statements in the month of January 1926 as to the extra cost 
that might be incurred if increments were granted to the ppstal recruited 
^telegraphists? 

The Hoaourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. 

Officiating or Temporary Service to count towards Increments 
IN Postal Departments. 

29. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the services of unpaid probationers of 
the Post Office are taken into consideration in granting them 
increments : and 

lb) whether it is a fact that the Standing Finance Committee in 
August 1926 considered the Government proposal to spend 
Rs. 62, (XK) during the year in order to give effect to the scheme 
of counting the total period of officiating or temporary service 
^towards increments in the various time scales of pay sanc- 
ttioned for the existing postal officials on the recommendation 
•of the Postal Committee? 

The BonounOde Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The aggregate period 
ot actual (paid) officiating or temporary service rendered by postal clerks, 
whether as dlerks or branch postmasters, and by sorters as sorters 
prior to their confirmation in the Department is taken into account in 
determining their positions in the time-scales of pay sanctioned for them. 

(6) Yes, except that as mentioned in reply to part (a.) above the con- 
;ce88ion ref<^ed to is admissible only to the postal clerks and sorters. 


pRivious Service or Postal Recruited TELEGHAraisTs to count 

towards Increments. 

80. K^. M. K. Achaiya: Will the Government be pleased to state : 

.(a) wlieiher it is a fact that telegraphists and telegraph masters of 
I(^al aervioe who are transferred to Ihe general service are 
^yea credit for purposes of pay and senkaity according to the 
number of years they had served in the local scale: 
isrhethef the olaints of the postal recruited inen 'haYe been 
. reject^ wliile due recognition has been given to the other 
members of the different loanohes of the department : and 
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(c) whether the Government of India are now prepared to reconsider 
the question of postal recruited telegraphists and grant them 
the increments prayed for in consideration of their hard earned 
postal service? 

The Honoorahle Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 
if)) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to- the 
reply given on the 28th February, 1925, to part (d) of his unstarred Ques- 
tion No. 207 and also to the reply to his unstarred Question No. 91’.. 


Dipavali Day to be Holiday fou Government Telegraph Offices. 

31. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that Dlpavali which falls every year in the* 

month of October is a Government as well as a Postal holiday 
and if so, why a similar concession has not been given to the 
Government Telegraph Offices: and 

(b) whether the Goyernment will be pleased to extend, the conces- 

sion to Telegraph offices all over India and Burma by fixing 
the Dipavali daiy a holiday and treat it as a Sunday ? 

The Honourable Sir BhupeadTji Nath Hitra: (a) Yes. Because it ia 
not a Telegraph -Holiday. 

(b) Does not arise. 


PpAVALi Day to be Holiday foe Government Telegraph Offices. 

32* Sir* H. Acharya; (a) 4^e Government prepared to inquire 
from the Officer-in-charge of the Madras Telegraph Office as to how many 
men applied for leave on the last Djpavali day and how many of them 
were granted leave? 

(5) Do Government propose to call for statistics of the Madras Telegraph 
Office on the particular day so that the Government may judge whether the 
traffic necessitated the retention of all the men on the day in question? 

The Hononrable Sir Bhnpendra Nath Kitra: {a) The enquiry has been> 
made. 16 men applied for leave, and three were granted leave. 

(6) No, as in the opinion of the Government no useful purpose would: 
be served by taking the action suggested. 


Inadequacy op Scales op Pay op Madras Postal Clerks and 

Postmen. 

83. Hr. M. K. Adiarya: Will the Govemment be pleased to state — 

(ff.) what tito scales Of pay of Madrm* postal cleriEs and postmen 
aie. tmd' those of similar employees at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Pooa%, Kaimhi and Ahmedahad t and 

(2>) whetoter any public leadOrs td Mad^ expressed to the Member* 
ia-charge that the jarestei Madires scales were a4equa:to ;. and 
if so who tltose 
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IThe BoDOUxaUe Sk Blmpsiidra Nath Mitra: (a) The scales of pay are : 




Postal 

cleiics. 

Postmen. 

Madras 

• 

Re. 

40_5«.140 

lis. 

20-20- 20—1—38 plus 
honse-rent allowance 

Rs. 3. 

Bombay . 

• 

160 

27-27—27-1-45 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Rs. 8-8. 

Calcutta . 

• 

. 50-6—110—5-^160 

22-22—22- 1—40 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Ks. 5. 

Poona 


50—5—150 

27-27-27—1—45 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Rs. 3. 

Karatthi . 

• 

50- 5- 150 

27—27—27—1—45 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Ks. 4. 

Ahmedabad 

• 

. . 50 — 5 — 150 

27-27—27—1—45 plus 
house- rent allowance 


Ks, 4, 

(6) The Honourable Member is apparently referring to an account of 
.an interview wfth me by the General Secretary, All-India Postal and 
•B. M. S, Union, which I have seen published in certain papers without 
obtaining my acceptance to it and which is full of inaccuracies. At the 
same time it is a fact that when the revised irates of pay for Madras were 
before the Standing Finance Committee about this time last year and 
accepted by that body, it was never suggested by any member of the 
Legislative Assembly from Madras either in the House, or to me outside 
it, that the new rates of pa3" for Madras w^ere inadequate. The only sug- 
gestion which I received was to increase the increments in the later years 
of service to Es. 5, and this suggestion I found it possible to accept later 
on. It is obviously not possible lor me to mention any names other than 
'those that are available to the public from published debates of the House 
or published proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. 

UNroruLABSTf i AND xNEmciENcy ov Aemy Canteen Foabd. 

'84. ICr, OEya Wiilad Singh: (n) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 619 of September 1925, and the reply of the Govern- 

ment that the^i?el|ifeqpe for the contractor is not universal has the 
attention of the t®>veiAhxent^^ drawn to the following passages in the 
Beport of the Committee on the working of the Army Canteen Board? 

(i) ** Thi present system is inUnnely unpopular with the people 
whom intended to benefit, and must therefore be regarded 
'^'inefll^nt 

. ^u) “ ;The Board^s eanteenB ' m by the soldier on 

grounds of pries and quality 

c ^ fituditor's details the w^^^ of efficient Accounting 
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(iv) “ The Canteen Board is constitutionally neither fish, flesh, hor 
good red-herring. It is not fully military, and lacks discipline, 
it is not fully Government, and yet it risks the tax-payer's 
money; it is not a proper commercial concern, and it lacks 
the incentive of self-interest, necessary for success 

(b) Will the Government kindly state who is responsible for the creation 
of the Army Canteen Board, and for the loss of the tax-payer's money? 

Mr, G. M. Young: (a) Government have seen and considered the 
passages and have taken appropriate action on them. Although the large 
majority of units concerned expressed preference for the contractor system, 
the preference was not universal. 

{h) Government must accept responsibility for the creation of the Army 
Canteen Board. The causes of its failure are a matter uf opinion. 

Defalcations iv the Ahmy Canteen Boaiul 

35. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following passage fn the Iteport. on the working 
of the Anny Canteen Board : 

“It is a poor tribute to the method of staff selection that seven 
European members of the staff should have been lodged in 
Jail"? 

(b) Will the Government kindly give the names of Ihe seven officers, and 
the circumstances under which they were lodged in Jail? If their offences 
relate to waste or misappropriation of money or stores, will the Govern- 
ment give the amount or value of such misappropriation or waste? 

M!r* G. M. Young: (a) Government have seen the passage referred to. 

(b) I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
statements which were laid on the table on the 23rd January, and the 
7th September, 1925, in answer to unstarred question No. 31 and starred 
question No. 715 respectively. These statements give a full account of 
the various defalcations. Government does not consider it necessary or 
desirable to mention the names of those concerned. 

Date of Passing of Trade Union Bill. 

36. Mr. VarahagM Venkata Joglah: When was the Trade Union Bill 
passed into Law? Has the Act been put into force yet? If not, when will 
the Government be pleased to bring it into force? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: Assent was given to the 
Indian Trade Unions Bill on 25th March, 1926. The date on whieh the 
Act can be brought into force will depend on the progress made by local 
Governments in promulgating the necessary regulations; but the Govern- 
ment; of India hope that it will be possible to bring, the Act into force on 
Ist April next. 

Official Recognition foe All Railway Emfloyebs Unions. 

37. Mr. Varahagirl Venkata Jof^ah: In view of toe passing of the 
Trade Union legislation, are Government prepared to issue directions to toe 
different Railway administrations to give official recognition to all aoexedit* 
ed Railway Unions representing the employees? 

The Honourahte Six Imm: The matter is under consideration. 
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Allotments foe Consteuction of Quarters fob Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indians respectively on different Eailways. 

38. Mr. VaTahagiri Venkata Jogiah: 1. What was Ihe amount sanc- 
tioned for the construction of staff quarters within the last two years in* 
the following Eailways: — 

(a) Bengal Nagpur Eailway, (b) Madras and Southern Mahratta 
liailway, (c) Eastern Bengal Eailway, (d) Great Indian 
Peninsula liailway, (e) East Indian Eailway, (/) North- 
Western Eailway, (g) Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Eailway, and (h) South Indian Pi ail way? 

2. Out of these amounts sanctioned, how much was allotted in each of 
the Eailways abovesaid for (a) European employees including ofiBcers, 
(6) Anglo-Indian employees including officers, (c) Indian employees includ- 
ing officers? 

8. What is the number of quarters sanctioned for each of the abovesaid 
classes of employees of the Eailways aforesaid, and what is the sum spent 
during the last two years on the quarters of employees European, Anglo- 
Indian tmd Indian respectively? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1), (2) and (3). The information is not available 
in the detail required by the Plonourable Member, and it w'ould not be 
possible to collect it, since ordinarily quarters are not buift specifically for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians or Indians, but merely for classes of employees 
irres{)eciive of race. In the last two years the following sums were pro- 
vided by the Eailway Administrations mentioned by the Honourable 
Member in their programmes for the construction of staff quarters : 

Figures in thousands of rupees. 



1926-26. 

1926-27. 


Rs. 

Rr. 

(a) Bengal Nagpur Kailway 

30,85 

32, la 

(d) M. and S. M. Railway .... 

.S,78 

19,00 

(r) Eastorn Bengal Railway 

6.60 

8,94 

(d) G. 1. P. Railway .... 

12,86 

17,99 

(«) East Indian Railway .... 

20,68 

23,65 

(/) North Wertem Railway 

8,00 

2,86 

(y) B. B. and (?. I. Railway 

2.61. 

3,06 

(A) South ladiian Railway . * * . 

1,25 

6,86 


Inquiry into Geibvances of Subordinate Employees on Indian 

Railways. 

89. Mr. Varaliagiri Venkata Jog^: Were any steps taken to give effect 
to the Kesolution of the Assembly passed on the 6th day of February, 1926> 
recommending an inquiry into the grievances of the subordinate em- 
ployees on the Indian Railways? If not, are the Government prepared 
to give effect to it at a very qarly date? 

SMonrabla Str CRiarlaa Znim: The Honourable Membet's alt^tion 
is invited to ^be answer given to a similar question No. 886 asked by Mr. 
M. E. Acharya on 1st September, 1925. 
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Scheme foii Teatnjno of .Officers and Subordinates on Indian 

Railways. 

40. Mr. Var^liagltl VenkaU Jogtah: Was the scheme for the traiai^ 
of Railway oflBcers and subordinates ior employment on the Indian Rail- 
ways prepared by Mr. Cole under the orders of the Railway Board given 
Effect to? If not, why mot? 

The Honourable Bir Charles IimeB: Mr. Cole*s report was received in 
1923 and contained many valuable suggestions and recommendations for 
the training of railway officers and subordinates. Some of these sug- 
gestions were embodied in the scheme for training and recruitment of 
Railway Officers published with Resolution No. 2058-E., dated the 15th 
July, 1926, in the Oazette *o/ India of the 17th of July, 1926. This scheme, 
however, was devised to carry out the policy recommended by the Lee 
Commission in regard to recruitment of the superior services and was 
decided upon with the sanction of the Secretary of State after discussion 
with the Central Advisory Committee for Railways. Schemes for the 
training of railway subordinates have been brought into existence on the 
State and other Railways, and information will be found in regard to these 
schemes in Chapter VI of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways, a copy of which has been placed in the library. 


PiiOHiBiTioN OF Indian Guards and Drivers from running Maid 
AND Passenger Trains. 

41. Mr. Varabagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Is it a fact that all or any of 
the Railway Companies prohibit Indian Guards and Drivers from running 
mail and passenger trains on the main lines? If not, what are the names 
• 0 ^ the Railway Companies that permit the same? 

(b) In case such a prohibition exists, in all or any of the Railway Com- 
panies, are Government prepared to issue directions to permit" Indian 
Guards and Drivers to run mail and passenger trains equally with the 
European or Anglo-Indian Guards and Drivers? 

Mr. A. A. L. PatsoiUi: (a) Enqmries made from the principal Bailway 
Administrations show that Indian Guards and Drivers are not prohibited 
from working mail and passenger trains on the main lines. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Criteeiok foe Selection of High Coxjet Judges. 

42. Mr. AiMrsr>al-AElixi: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what criterion the Government impose in recommending the 

■the judges of the Righ Courts in India? 

. ■ , , , 

!nie SoaoncahiiiiSlr Alexaildw Xndd&Bifcii: Permanent iqipotriti^Mils to 
■the High Courts Me made by His Ma^jesty under section 101 the Govattt. 
:ment of India Aci r ; , ; 
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Mussalman and otnbe Orficrrs in State Railways. 

48. Mr. A&wtr-ul«Axim: Will the Govenimexil} be pleased to state 
what the total niunber of officers in the State Railways in India is and how 
many of them are Mussalmans? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the Bail- 
way Board's Classified List of Establishment corrected up to 30th June^ 
1026, and to the statistics given in Appendix F of Volume I of the Report 
on Indian Railways for 1925-26, copies of which he will find in the Library. 


Abolition of Direct Recruitment to Imperial Educational Services 

IN Bengal. 

44. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
if they propose to abolish the direct recruitment of officers in the Imperial 
Educational Services in Bengal? If so, why? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Recruitment for the Indian Educa* 
tional Service ceased with effect from May, 1924, in all Governors' pro- 
vinces in accordance with the recommendation made in paragraph 16 of^ 
the Lee Commission report. The object was to leave the way open to 
Local Governments in future to recruit and appoint the personnel required 
for this branch of administration. 


Tariff and other Sources op Imperial Revenue in India. 

45. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the sources of Imperial Revenue in India are, and what amount is 
derived by a protective tariff? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The sources of Imperial revenue 
are shown in the annual Budget Statement presented to the Assembly and 
in the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. The 
amount derived from protective duties varies from year to year and the 
monthly and annual figures are given in the monthly statement published 
by the three tor-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. I wotJd 
however point put that the figures in question show the total proceeds of 
the protective duties and not simply the excess overlhe amounts that would 
be realised w^te the ordinary revenue tariff in force in respect of the items 
subjected to a protective tariff. i 


Functions and Control op Railway Board. 

46, Mr. AnwaroUl^Axim : Will the Government be pleased to sttite 
what the functions of the Railway Board at Delhi and Simla are ? What 
control, if any, does the Board exercise over such of the railway systems 
as are not. under the control of Government? 

Mr. A« A. L. Vwtwom: The Honourable Member is referred to Appendices 
B and C of Voturne I of the Report on Indian Railways for 1926^^ which 
contain notes on the relation of the Government to railways in Indian and on 
the organisation for Government contioL Copies of the Report iBXB in the 
library of the Assembly. 

H 
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Last 6 Yiass’ Pioorjw ro» Bmobt a»d hiTomr Tbai^ 

47. Mr. AnwATHil-Ariin: Will the GovernraeiA be pleased tp state 
for the last five years the vcdume ef export and hnporb trade between India 
.and other countries of the world? 

The Htmwznble Sir Oharles Xbum: The Honourable Member is referred 
.4io<Vulume I of the “Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British 
India with the British Empire and Foreign Countries ” for the year 192&’26, 
.nopies of which are in the Library. 

Gotaenmbnt Aid to Infant Industkies iv Bei.gium and Gbbuany. 

48. Mr. Anwar-ul-Axim: Will the Governmenl be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that all infant industries are financed by Government 
in Belgium and Germany? 

The Hononrable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government have no precise 
linformation on the subject. 

StATDs AND Precedence of Members of Legislative Assembly in 

Durbars. 

49. Mr. Anwar*ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
the status of the members of this Assembly in the Imperial, Provincial and 
Divisional Durbars in the matter of precedence? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If and when an Imperial 
Durbar is held the question will doubtless bo considered with reference to 
existing circumstances. 

2. The question of precedence at Provincial and Divisional -Darbars is 
always left to the local authorities and is governed by orders of the Provincial 
Governments on the subject. 


SwABAJYA ON “ InDIANISATION ON THE SoOTH InDI.AN RaILWaY." 

50. Mr. M. S. Sesha Iyengar: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article that appeared in the Swarajya, dated 11th 
November, 192G, under the caption “ Indianisation on the South Indian 
JBaiiway’’? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 

Omission to extend Lee Concessions to Siiferior Indian Officers 
or South Indian Railway. 

61. Mr. M. S. Sesha Iyengar:, fa) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Deputy Accountant General of Railways has 
reported to the Railway Board about the omission of the South Indian 
Railway to extend the Lee concessions to the Indian Officers of the superior 
service in the said Railway? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay the said report on the 
table? 

The HoiK«rahIe Sir (Huoles Hums: (a) No. 

m Does not arise. 
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jtlA NtHKM Fay Of Postal GuRM is Majbas. 

1^.. Utr. |[. S. Sadia (a) Will the '^venunent be j^leased to 

' «tate if t)ie ihinimum pay of the postal clerks in the Madras Province has 
been fixM at Bs. 40 per mensem, while it is Bs. 45 in Bengal and Benhbajr ? 

(h) If so, tHhiy? 

ihe Hononrahla Sir Bhapendra Hath VBra: (a) The case is not as 
stated. 

(h) IDoes not arise. 

Extra Hocsb-Bent for Postal Employees im Madura, ktc. 

53. Hr. M. S. Sasha Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if any action has been t^en to provide extra for the “house” rent 
of the Postal employees at least in places like Madina where it is high? 

The Motnourahle Sir Bhnpendra Nath Mitra: From October Ist. 1926, 
the house-rent allowances already sanctioned for postmen and inferior 
servants (other than runners and boy messengers) were increased in certain 
cases, while house-rent allowances were granted to such ofBcials in a 
large number oi new cases. At Madura itself under that scheme the 
inferior servants receive a house-rent allowance at the same rate as that 
sanctioned for the postmen. 

Total Amount of IIbverse Councils sold from April to December 

1936. 

54. Up. U. S. Sedia Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the total amount for which Beverse Councils have been sold by the 
Government of India from April, 1926, up to the end of December, 1^6. 

The Eononrable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given to starred question No. 154 put by 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha. 

Total Coinage of Rupees for 1920 to 1926. 

55. Mr. X. Hi Sedia Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the total coinage of rupees for each of the years from 1920 to 1926 
both inclusive? 

The EcoonraUe Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to statement IX on page 59. of the Report of the Con- 
fiToller of the Currency for 1925-26, a copy of which is available in the library. 

Conflicting Opinions as regards Electoral Rules of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

66. Irfda Ii^pat Bfti: Are Government aware.'that in the Punjab, 

during the last eleetiofis, clause (a) of Rule 6 (1) of the Legislative Assemblv 
Electoral Buies was differently int^reted by different Betumiig 0$icers? 
Is it a that in (me. place « Betuming Officer upheld the nomina t ion 
of a geotlmnan whose name was riot entered on tlm elect(»ral n>U of the 
omiistltUffiBCy Iw Aisemhly, biil whom name was entered oti the electoral 
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jx>ll of a constitneiicY situated in the same Province and prescribed for 
elections to ilie Provincial Council? Is it a fact that in another district^ 
the Betuming OflScer rejected the nomination of a gentleman similarljr 
placed? 

(6) Are Government aware, that similar differences of opinion’ have been) 
exhibited with regard to the interpretation of other rules regarding the- 
validity or otherwise of nominations? 

(c) If so, what do Government propose to do to remove the possibility 
of such conflicting decisions being given in future? 

Mr* L* Oraham: (a) and (6). The Government of) India have no informa* 
tion. 

(c) Government are of opinion that so long as Betuming Officers are 
human no steps which Government can take will remove the possibility 
of conflicting decisions. They will however welcome any information as 
to conflicting decisions w^hich any Member of the Assembly or of the 
public may furnish. 


Advisability of bemovino Restrictions regarding the Use of Con- 
veyances BY Candidates for Election. 

57. Lala Lajpat Rai: (a) Will the Government please state whether 
under clause 5 of Part II of Schedule V. of the Buies relating to mal- 
practices, the hiring, etc., of any boat, vehicle or animal usually kept for 
letting on hire or for carrying passengers on hire, by a candidate for his 
own use or for the use of his agents for the purpose of canvassing, and pro- 
paganda, before or on the polling day, is permissible? 

(b) Are Government aware that a large number of candidates use the 
conveyances of their friends to carry their voters to the polling booths? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of removing 
these restrictions? 

Mr. L. Chraham: (a) Government do not think that it w^ould be proper 
that they should make a public declaratbn as to the meaning of any 
statutory rule or regulation. They must therefore leave the Honourable 
Meihber to form his own opinion regarding the construction of the pro- 
vision to which he refers. 

(6) Government have no information, 

(c) Government would at any time be prepared to consider the amend- 
ment of the rule in the event of due cause for such amendment being shown 
to exist. 


Need for a Genbbal Revision of Electoral Rules. 

• f 

58. Lato Iia)pa:t Bsi: Are Goverament aware of confliots of apinion 
about the interpretation of SSeetorel Bnles, and are Govetnmeist pro* 
pared to consid^ the advisability o| appointing a Cominittee to ratiBe these 
Buies and others of a inmilar nature* a view to ^^4 to 

assure uniformity of practice during eleeticmB^ 
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The HoTOurable Sir AlwaoEider Xuddixaaa: With the object which the 
"Honourable Member has in view Qovemmeifb have been keeping a carefm 
-watch over the^ working of the electoral rules since they were last revised 
'in 1928, but their information so f^ does not, indicate that the time for 
another general revision has come. This must of course depend upon lihe 
extent to which the existing rules are shown to require clariffcation and 
Government will be prepared to consider the question of a general revision 
and the method of accomplishing it as soon as* the necessity for it arises. 
Meanwhile they will be glad to consider any inconsistencies or obscurities 
which the Honourable Member may care to bring to their notice. 


Undbsirabilitv op Inquiry into Bad Debt Deductions by Jncome- 
• Tax Officers. 

59. Lala La]pat Rail: (a.) Is it a fact thal) in the Income-Tax Manual, 
•edition 1925, Volume I, issued under the authority of the Government of 
India, at pages 97 and 98, rnstructions are given to Income-Tax Officeirs 
to the effect that bad debts written off as irrecoverable out of the book 
profits by a person or institution keeping accounts in the mercantile 
accountancy system should be allowed to be deducted out of the book 
profits of the year in which the same were actually written off? 

(6) If so, have any instructions been given by the Government to the 
-contrary, after the issue of the Income-Tax Manual, edition 1925, autho- 
rising the Income-Tax Officers to make inquiries into the grounds on which 
such debts were written off, and 11 necessary, to declare that any debt 
actually and in good faith written off at any time should not have been 
eo written off? 

(jc) If the answer to part (h) is in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state if the Government satisfied itself that this procedure had the 
sanction of law and was supported by the opinion of their legal Advisers? 

(d) Have the Government paid due attention to the effect which such 
inst^ctions will have on the policy and practical working of the business 
of all Bankers in general, and Joint Stock Banks in particular? 

The Sir Badl Blackett: (a.) Yes. 

(8) Instructions regarding such d^ails are issued by the Central Board 
of Revenue . The Central Board of Revenue has issued no general instruc- 
tions on this subject. It is the duty of the Income-tax Officer to deter- 
mine the amount of an assessee's gross income and of the deductions from 
it that are permissible and that fact has no doubt been impressed on 
Income-tax Officers by the Central Board of Revenue when necessary in 
the course of its inspections. 

(c) The Gbvemm^t have had -no oooasion, and see no necessity, to 
-take legal adVioe on this subject.'^ 

(3) As slre^y t^ted, no gensra} instruotions have been issued, The 
'Ck>vemment have an reason to suppose that the correct application; ot the 
e:|ds|ipg lew ; on 1;he s^pct has ceused, or' can eaase, any hardif^ip to 
■B'arob .or , "• 
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Grant ojp the ftonrAL HtrirANB Socitw^s Mto^t to Tinoal 

60. JAiKttifcdEg^ Mi Mahla: (a) Are Government aware that a. 
public meeting of the Gntchios of Bombay has requested the Poliaa Com- 
mfitsioner of Bombay to recommtod to the Koyal Humane Society of 
London to present a gold medal to Tindal Ebrsbim for his bravery during: 
the Vita tragedy incident? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Vita Tragedy Committee had re*- 
quested the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General in the States^ 
of Western India, Rajkot, to recommend Mr Ebrahim to the Royal 
Humane Society of London for a medal lor his gallant deed of saving 
32 souls at the risk of his life ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether anv steps were 
taken to appreciate the services of Tindal Ebrahim of Cutch Mandvi for 
saving human lives during the Vita tragedy ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: {a) No 

(h) Yes 

(c) Orders have been issued for the presentation of a pair of binooulare. 
in a leather case to the Tindal and the question of recommending him for 
an award of the Royal Humane Society is under consideration. 

Committee to iNquiuE into Conditions or Embarkation at Pouts. 

61. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Have Government received a repre- 
sentation from the public meeting of the Cutchies of Bombay held under 
the auspices of the Vita Tragedy Committee and the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber to appoint a committee of inquiry ? 

CoMMITTFE TO INQUIRE INTO CONDITIONS OF EMBARKATION AT PoRTS 

62. Mr. Jamnadae M* Mehta: Will Government be pleased to inform 
when an inquiry committee with a majority of non-officials wnll be appointed 
to inquire into the matter of improving facilities in regard to embarkation 
and disembarkation of passengers at the various ports in India where ships 
have to lie out in the stream? 

The Honourable Sir Ohailee Zhneie: I will reply to questions Nos. 61 
and 62 together The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. 
As re^ds the second question after careful consideration the Government 
of In^a have come to the conclusion fiat no useful purpose will be served 
by appointing the proposed ^committee. X»ocaI Governments have, however, 
been asked %o consider whether any action can be taken to improve the 
existing facilities for the embarkation esnd disembarkation of passengerw 
at places where ships have to He out in a roadstead. 

Racial Discrimination in Leave and AntiOWANcBS in the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central Inb^a Railway. 

63. Bid Sahib X. Sarhflai Saida: (a) to my queatioiia. 

in the last session of the Assembly regsiraing diShreQti&I treatment mcited 
out on the Bombay, Baroda and Cei^ai In^ia Bailway as regards pay. 
aiynial inerement'and IdiVe' mlea^ vdB llEhiV«hnaihnt be pleased' to ioqhbfp- 
anS>%t the Hetato'IxiMuu- > 

(i) if Indian ottoe^ irho had dzton$ eoittolidited* pay ]l)6fh|nf 
introduction <A the xeriiMd aedth’hf pay, ari'dSofhd Sfe 
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of the overseas allowance while Anglo-Iiwjian ofiSeers of 
Asiatic domicile of the same length of service are granted it? 

(ii) why, * while the Anglo-Indian officers of Asiatic domicile are 

granted Es. 60 per year as increment, the Indian officers of 
the same service and standing are granted Es. 40 per year 
only ? 

(iii) why Indian officers are denied the benefit of furlough leave 

and other privileges under the Leave Eules which are granted 
to their confreres of the Anglo-Indian community? 

(b) Are Government prepared to direct that all racial distinctions be 
removed and the privileges granted to the Anglo-Indian Officers are also 
offered to their Indian brother officers of the same service and standing? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Enquiries have been made and tlie information 
asked for will be supplied to the Honourable Member when received. 

Throttoh 1st and 2nd Ci.ass Bogie between Ajmer and Jodhpor 
FOR Convenience op Passengers. 

64. Bai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda: Are Government aware that Firct 
and Second Class passengers travelling from Jodhpur to Ajmer have to 
leave their carriages at 11 p.m., and stay at the Marwar Junction Station 
till 2-45 A.M., before they get the train to take them to Ajmer, and that 
passengers coming from Ajmer to Jodhpur suffer similar inconvenience, 
while Third Class passengers travelling by the same trains are saved this 
trouble as through Third Class carriages are attached to both Vhe trains? 
Do Government propose to move the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Eailway authorities to attach a composite carriage to the night trains 
running between Ajmer and Jodhpur to save First and Second Class 
passengers from this g?eat inconvenience? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The facts arc as stated. I have sent a copy of 
the Honourable Member s question to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Eailway, so that he may consider the suggestion. 


ELECTION OF DEPUTY PEE8IDENT. 

Mfi« Prsibtexrt: The Assembly will now proceed to the election of , a 
tvmAv Deputy President by ballot. I have to announce in accordance 
with sub-order (3) of Standing Order 6 that I have received 
ten notices duly signed, nominating the following four candidates for 
election, namely : 

1. Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 

2. MauM Muhammad Yakub. 

8. NawAb Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. 

4. Mr. Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Shervf^m. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum has Ainee withdrawn his candidature. 
therefore three candidaf^^ namely : 

1. Mr. N^ogy,. 
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[Mr. President.] 

The names of the proposers and seconders are as follows: 

For Mr, KahitUh Chandra Neogy : 

ProposerB, 

Mr, Sarabhai Nemchand Haji. 

Mr. Keshav Chandra Eoy. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Seconders. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha. 

Rai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda. 

For Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : 

Proposer, 

Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

Seconder. 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao. 

For Mr, Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Shervani: 

Proposers, 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla. 

Mr. Dattatraya Venkalesh Belvi. 

Seconders, 

Mr. S, Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdulla Haji Kasim. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

There is one other notice on behalf of Dr. A. Suhrawardy, proposed and 
seconded respectively by Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha and Mr. Anwar-ul- 
Azim, but since this notice was not handed to me by ^he proposer as 
required by sub-order (2) (ii) of Standing Order 5 I have rejected it. 

The rules regulating the manner in which the ballot shall be held have 
already been circulated to Honourable Members. 

Honourable Members will now come up to the table and receive the 
ballot papers from the Secretary in the order in which I call their names. 
After receiving the ballot paper each Member will record his vote at the 
table behind the President’s Chair, an,d hand it to the Secretaiy. Sir 
Abdul Qauyum'B name appears on the ballot papers, but as he is no loi::^er 
a candidate no vote should be recorded in his favour. 

(The balloting then took place.) 

There have voted for Maulvi Muhammad Yakub SB, for Mr, Shervani 
40 and for Mr. Neogy 18. As no candidate has got a ihajcmty of the total 
votes recorded, we wall have^ I am afraid, to go f - 
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«di 4 time tlie ballot will be as between Maulvi MuHammad Yakub and 
Shervani. 

(The balloting was again gone through.) 

If any Honourable Member has not voted, he will kindly speak out and 
the Chair will give him an opportunity to record his vote. As no Honour- 
able Member speaks out, I take it that all Honourable Members have voted. 
I now ask the Secretaries to open the ballot box and count the votes. 

(The votes were counted.) 

The result of the voting is as follows : 

For Maulvi Muhammad Yakub — 59 votes. 

For Mr. T. A. BU Shervani — 55 votes. 

I therefore declare Maulvi Muhammad Yakub duly elected. The 
approval of His Excellency the Governor General is necessary, by Statute 
for this election and it will be duly sought for. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock.’ 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


ELECTION OF PANEL FOE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOE 

RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Six Oharlee Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That this Assembly dc proceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President, a panel consisting of eight members from which six 
shall be selected to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways, as provided 
for in, clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th 
September, 1924, on the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, Preaident: I may inform the Assembly that for the purpose of the 
election of the. Members of the Central Advisory Council for Railways 
the Notice Office will be open to receive nominations up to 12 Noon on 
Thursday, the 3rd February and the election will take place in this Chamber 
in accordance with the system of proportional representation by the single 
transferable vote on Monday, the 7th February. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Ambxdhbnt of Akticle 182 op Schedule 1.) 

Tba Sonourabla Sir JUnander Muddimaxi (Home Member) : Sir, 1 move 
' for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 
1908, for a certain purpose. That purpose is to amend Article IBS in 
Schedule I of that Act. This Bill, Sir, is indeed a very small one. It 
contains only one operative clause, but it is a Bill of considerable import- 
ance and it is basedv as so many other small Bills 1 have been brmgipg im 
rsMiitly are, on the recommandations of the Civil Justiee Committee* 
Justice Gmniiiittee W€^ much impressed, ks inifiled they might 
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well be, by the difficulties of decree holders in obtaining anythii^ more ' 
than a decree. It was said many years ago that when you win a civil suit 
in India your troubles really begin because execution is so difficult. Those 
of us who have had expierieiloe in trying civil cases will probably agree that 
execution is one of the most difficult things to obtain in this country, i.e^, 
executioh in realfeatibn of a decree, not the other kind of execution. This 
Bill is not based on the original recommendations of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee. They made two proposals. They first of all considered a reduc- 
tion in the period of limitation and they themselves were rather in favour 
of that. Well, Sir, we went into the matter at considerable length and 
we preferred in the end to take their second recommendation. That had 
this advantage for, as they pointed out, on the question of the amendment 
made by this Bill opinion was unanimously in its favo\ir. The other pro- 
posal was a more difficult one and there was some difference of opinion. 
Put ven* briefly, our present proposal is that the period of limitation pro- 
vided for in Article 182 of the Act should begin not from the date of the 
last application for execution, but from the date of the last Order on a 
previous application. That, Sir, is the purpose of this very short Bill 
which I ask for leave to introduce. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN MEBCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. F. W. 
Allison, Sir Walter Willson. Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, Mr. S, N. Haji, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad Shafi, Mr. Moham- 
mad Ismail Khan, Maulvi A. H. Natique, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadv" ^Taji 
Abdullah Haji Kasim and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be six.” 

Sir, I think I ought to explain that this Bill owes its genesis to a 
promise given in this House on the 5th March 1925 by the flonourable Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah that a Bill— or rather, that legislation on the lines 
of this Bill would be introduced as soon as possible. Thai promise, Sir> 
in its turn was the result of strong representations made by many Moslem 
Members of this House who brought to notice the very serious hardships 
and inconvenience imposed on pilgrims by the action of pilgritn ship 
owners who, after notifyllig a definite date for sailing, delayed the despatch 
of their vessels until it suitcfd their convenience to let them sail. In such 
cas^, Sir, pilgrims tvho gather from all parts of India in expectation of 
6imii;i^ on a d^nite date aw fonoed to stay on indefi^tely at t&d pdrt of 
embarkation drawing upon their very slender reflOurces, running the 
that s*i*ttiger»-^aiid^i^ strangers at that^-nminst inevitably fWotti? 
the hor^esr:o£ aharpera ^^4 ewrfts whd-wgaasdrtheto/as tte 
and crowding the serais n^ rmt houses to ffiev menace <rf public hhaUrlji 
It was.foupd, on coin|>lain44hiid»a^ 

^*^4 this Bd^haarbeen the that»#i 
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I ought, Sir, further to explain that the propose^ new sectioa 209^B iff; 
a re>6nactment with aome m^ifi cations of certain provisions of the Bombay 
and Calcutta Protection of Pilgrims Acts. It was thought that it would 
be convenient if the scattered provisions of the existing law relating to this: 
subject, with such modifications as might be necessitated by present-day 
conditions, were brought together in a single legislative enactment, and 
this, Sir, we are now doing. Sir, I move. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I propose that/ 
the name of Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Hahimtulla be added to the Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhora: I have no objection at all, Sir. 

Mr. President: The question is that the name of Mr. Fazal Ibrahim^ 
Bahimtulla be added to the Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted* 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I feel rather more hesitation than usiiaf in addressing 
the House on the subject of this Bill. It has, as Mr. Bhore has just 
pointed out, been introduced as th^^ result of a promise given to the House 
by Sir Muhammad Habibullah in deference to a feeling which was very 
definitely expressed by many Moslem Members, and the Government have 
been bound b;^ that promise. As there are so many new Members in the 
House I might perhaps trespass upon their time just to explain my 
personal attitude in regard to the pilgrim question*. 

It is one, Sir, in which I have been interested for more than thirty 
years both indirectly and directly; and if J were tb claim, as I think I 
almost might, that I was the first person to suggest the introduction of 
conipulsory return tickets as the only means of solution of the difficulties 
w'hich have been experienced in the Hedjaz I think it would be hard 
for anybody to contest that claim. I visited Java in the year 1910 and 
found that the return ticket system was in use there with great success 
and I first urged it in India in the year 1912. That, Sir, is my pcrBOnal’ 
interest in the start of this question. I am fully aware of the great 
scandals that ^curred in Bombay over many many years in which un- 
fortunate pilgrims were induced to come down to Bombay tb undertake 
their holy pilgrimage to Meooa and wdien they got to Bombay, they found 
neither ships to take them nor tickets available at the prices at which they 
had been informed. Feeling as I did that this whole question Had been 
subject to such abuses in the past, I have naturally supported any legisla- 
tion that has com^e before this House tb improve the pilgrims’ lot; and' 
that is still the attitude t wish to adopt to-day. I want Honourable Mem- 
bers therefore to understand that any remarks I have to make now against 
this Bill against a certain outstanding and, in my opinion, very danger- 
ous principle which is in this Bill. But I do not want them to think 
for one moment that anything I say is aimed against the betterment of the 
pu^magO' conditions. I would like to say that I have known a case of 
a ship advei^ised to sail from Bombay with pilgrims on a given date and. 
that on tha^ date X saw that ship in diy-dock at Calcutta, unrepaired,, un- 
ready even to leave ^Calcutta, and^ the unfbrtunate passengers were hang- 
ing about Bombay at their own eigiense. They are a very poor claas df ' 
m^; to portion of thw means' eaten up By sharks in Bombay is 

extoatneiy h^rd upqn them and iioBody will be more pleased than 1 am if 
w^^ able to improve those, oonditrons. Futi Sit, T thinK l; have been 
peihaps? r^her to'hiTO this Bhuse, that. J did not on. a pjsevtons oeca- 

J W goiM to Ih mt U\ikf^$ar 

HabmuIIah might not have Deeh so ready tb commit huhself to ihtioduce * 
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tthis Bin. It is simply this, Sir. This Bill itself is in many ways a bad 
IBill, but it may be possible t© improve it tremendously in Select Com- 
jmittee; so I am not at the present moment wanting to oppose that. But 
I do say thafct ‘the princip'le of penalising a shipowner — in other words of 
‘fining him for any failure on his part to sail at a given time — ^h^ no 
parallel, so far as I know, throughout the whole world. There is no 
parallel to it. You cannot fine a railway company if its trains ran late 
.and the passengers are delayed. You cannot fine a barrister if he fails 
to appear in court to defend a client, and you cannot fine a doctor if he 
■fails to arrive at the bedside in time to save the life of a patient- In 
.my view you ought not to attempt to fine a shipowner whose ship is 
^delayed. Those who know anything about shipping know that despatch is 
^one of the most important of its considerations, and no shipowner 
wilfully delays his ship. 

What has happened in the past is that unprincipled ship agents have 
•advertised ships to sail on dates on which they knew they could not sail, 
and if I am willing to let it go to the Select Committee, I want it 
recognised that the principle of this Bill is to stop mala fide advertise- 
ments and not to introduce the principle of penalisation of p, shipowner. 
The contract is between the shipowner and the passenger, and it should 
not, in my opinion, be possible for Government to step in and order a 
fine to be paid. I think the Assembly would be ill-advised to start a pre- 
cedent and interfere arbitrarily and capriciously in private contracts of 
this nature or to regulate from Delhi the activities of industries upon whose 
free and unhindered development the prosperity of this country largely de- 
pends. What I have said so far, Sir. is to that extent opposing what 
might be regarded as one principle of this Bill- There are many things in 
the Bill which 1 do not like, "but I do not want to carry my opposition to it 
•any further than that. In the Select Committee on previous occasions I 
found with the greatest pleasure that my Muhammadan colleagues 
"thoroughly understood the traffic and evolv^ our last Bill which was a 
very good one, but this particular principle is one that I do not wish to 
•see introduced by a backdoor or under special circumstances which require 
treatment of another kind. I would like to develop that point just a little 
bit further and would ask the House to consider for a moment what would 
liappen in a place like Calcutta. Now, Calcutta has only been thrown open 
-as a pilgrim embarkation port last year. The fact is that Calcutta is not 
popular with pilgrims, and they much prefer to go to Bombay where they 
can do the shorter journey by sea. I want to tell the House that the 
t)penifig of Calcutta lart year has so far proved an absolute fiasco in spite 
of all that was done to try and popularise it. There were only two steamers 
on berth there, and one of them was ready, clear of inward carao and 
to/leave on the 13th of March, and yet, because the pilgrims did not come ' 
forward, — ^mind you, the pilgrims did not come, — the owners kept the 
ships in Calcutta until the 8th of May. when she sailed with ohlv 268 
pil^ms, while her carrying capacity was 1,486. The second ship had a 
edacity of 1,600 pilgrims and she sidl^ at a later date with Only 614 
pilgrims. Now, that was a creditable attempt: on the part of two different 
TsKij^owners to cover the berth in Calctitta and to give pil^ms oppor- 
tunity of sailiiig from there if thev so But what, would. Be the 

Teiutt of a. Bill like this?" . St|p;^ 08 ing "^hat , first ship We$ in Calcutta al- 
^tojgeihet iot M 3ay8,/3 you nuthber of piasseMers by 66,. 

^mu would of ^at Been,pa34;. Uioder tBbso 
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liabilities it is perfectly obvions that there wcntld have been tx<^ ship at dL. 

I understand that Government are holding an inquiry into the question! 
as to whether Calcutta should be kept open as a pilgrim port or not, buh 
pending a decision on the point, it is open as a pilgrim port and it m 
advisable that the berths should be caveEed and passages obtained if’ 
pilgrims wished to get them. 

Now, Sir, I think I have shown that the particular principle of this^ 
Bill is dangerous- Nevertheless, there are so many points worthy off 
consideration that so long as I am not taken to be accepting as a principle" 
of this Bill the fining of shipowners but only the stoppage of mala fide 
advertisements which are the root of all this trouble, then, Sir, I am* 
quite willing that this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, and^ 
in that Select Commii^tee on which I serve I shall be happy to do anything 
I can to improve what otherwise looks like a rather dangerous Bill. 

Haulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : 
Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I rise to support the Bill. I am glad that the 
Government have at last been able to introduce this Bill. In fact it has’ 
taken such a long time for the Government to intrcxluce it that some 
people outside the Assembly were getting suspicious as to whether the- 
Government is going to fulfil the promise which was made on the fl(X>r of 
this House or not. As the Honourable the Mover of the Bill has explained 
before the House, this Bill is a supplement to the last Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1925 by which return tickets were made compulsory for the pilgrims 
to Mecca. At that time it was clearly pointed out that the hardships of 
poor pilgrims will not be removed only by making the purchase of return 
tickets compulsory because the pitiable condition to which the haps were 
reduced at Jeddah and Bombay was due not only to the fact that they 
had no return tickets but to a great extent it was due also to the fact that 
generally the poor people, who travel in the third class, and for whom’ 
these return tickets have been made compulsory, belong to a class who 
have just sufficient money to make both ends meet. Now, when they 
reach Bombay or on their return journey when they arrive at Jeddah, they 
have to vrait there for weeks and months before starting on their journey, 
their scanty provisions are exhausted and they are reduced to a state of' 
beggary. So only the purchase of return tfekets would not have removed 
the evil which was aimed at by the previous Bill and therefore it was 
suggested that until some measures were adopted to make the starting of 
the ships regular the object of the previous Bill would not be attained and" 
it was for this reason that the Government promised to introduce this 
Bill as a supplement to the last one. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson has objected to 
the principle underlying this Bill, I am thankful to him for the con- 
siderate speech that he has delivered in the House. He has not objected 
to the stopping of mala fide advertisements ; he only objects to the principle 
that penalising the shipowners should not be permitted generally for the 
sake of the convenience of the passenger or for the regularity of the. start- 
ing of the ships. But I submit, Sir, that by introducing this Bill it was 
never intended, and it is not meant in fact on this side of the House tO' 
establish a general principle^ 

We quite agree with the Honourable Sir Walter Willson that ship- 
owners should not be penalised generally in this way. We are quite at 
one with him when he says that penalising the shipowners should not be 
allpwed in a free and unscrupulous manner. But no general principle ir 
involved in the present Bill* This is a particular measure for particular 
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^persons and at partjmilar times and in special cifcumstances. Therefore, 
my friend Sir Walter Willson will realise that we are not establishing a 
;general principle of penalising the merchant ships. On the other hand, 
Hhe object of this Bill is only to remove the difficulties of the pilgrms to 
holy places and if he finds that some of the provisions of the Bill are 
not so happily worded as he wants, then I hope that, as he is one of the 
members of the Select Committee on this Bill, we will be able to have 
benefit df liis sound advice and thus to improve the^Bill in the light 
of the observations which he has just now made. 

With these few observations, Sir, I beg to second the motion that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: Sir, I quite recognise that the argu- 
ments of my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson cannot be 
* ignored and I should like to say that while the Government of 
India are very averse to embarking on any legislation which 
may involve interference with the ordinary course of commercial 
and business practice, in this particular case, Sir, they have 

clear justification for their action. I do not know, Sir, whether 
my Honourable friend, Sir Walter Willson, drew hib inspi^ 
ration from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce or, whether the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce drew its inspiration from Sir Walter Willson, but 
the case he has put forward agrees generally with the objections which 
have been raised "by that Chamber in a letter to the Government of India 
and I should like very briefly to consider those objections, firstly because 
of the authoritative source from which they emanate, and secondly because 
they appear to me to exhaust all that might reasonably be said against 
this Bill. The first point that the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce makes 
'is that the carriage of pilgrims is a commercial venture just as much as 
the carriage of any other class of passengers. The Chamber then goes on 
to remark: 

In fact, in the majority of cases, the sole reason for postponing the . . . 

Mr. Presidexit: Crder, order. The Honourable Member cannot intro- 
duce altogether new matter hy way of reply- He must confine himself to 
the arguments advanced by Sir Walter Willson and by Maulvi Muhammad 
Takub. The matter he is referring to is entirely new. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am sorry, Sir. I need refer only 
"to the one point raised by my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson, that 
never to his knowledge has the principle of penalising a shipowner for 
delay in sailing ever been introduced in legislation before. 

Sir Walter wilteon: I should have said “ per capita.*' 

nie Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: All I need say to that is that we 
are not now for the first time embodying in legislation the principle of 
imposing a penalty on a pilgrim-shipowner for failure to sail on an adver- 
iised date. If the House will refer to the provisions of the Bombay Pro- 
"tection of Pilgrims Act, 1887, as amended by Act V of 1915, it will observe 
that these delays are already penalised. All that we are now seeking to 
do in the present instance is that we are endeavouring to make it possible 
to pay that penalty to the person who rf^dly supers,, namelyt the pilgrim, 

, instead of into the coffers of Goverotyieiit. That, I think, Sir, qovers the 
>(>bjeotion raised by my Honourable friend* He also mentioned the eoae 
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of Calcutta. I admit that Calcutta is 

fthat it was only opened to pilgrim traffic last . year. But, Sir, it seems 
to me highly improbable , that we shall be able to apply the provisions of 
this Bill this season to Calcutta and in this case, Sir, I think an adequate 
moratorium will have been given. I trust that in view of what I have 
said my Honourable friend will not press his objections and that we shall 
have the benefit of his very wide experience in shipping matters in Select 
Committee. 

'Hr. AresMetit: The question I have to put is; 

That the Bill further to ^ amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 192}, be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Raja Chazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. F. W. 
.Allison, Sir Walter Willson, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, Mr. S. N, Haji, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mau'vi Muhammad Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad Shah, Mr. Moham- 
.mad Ismail Khan, Maulvi A. H. Natique, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, ,Khan Bahadur Haji 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla and the Mover, and that the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee .«hall be six.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hoin^urable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a 
certain purpose, be taken into consideration.” 

This is a Bill containing 17 clauses but it is very simple in its purpose. 
Its object is to provide that negotiable instruments including cheques 
land bills of exchange which are expressed on the face of them as drawn 
to bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer 
instruments on account their having been indorsed. A judgment of 
the Bombay High Court has led to difficulty in this matter because ' it 
has made it clear that under the law as it stands at present it is possible 
to alter the character of a bearer document and make it into an order 
document. That is not merely inconvenient from the point of view of 
the banks and business houses but it has the disadvantage of threatening 
the development and the extension of banking facilities and the banking 
habit in India. It is very important that whenever we find a defect of 
this sort in our law we should not be slow to correct it for fear that the 
result niight be to check what I know many in this House regard as I do 
as being one of the most important services that we can render to India 
in the next decade and that is the great development of banking facili- 
ties. The Bill is in a sense a technical one. I was under the impres- 
sion that with the exception of some questions in regard to particular 
tinds of bills of exchange there was no point of controversy which was 
likely to arise and I still believe that is the position. I should myself be 
prepared to attempt with the help of the Honourable the Law Member to 
explain in this Hoiise in the course of the discussion the points that 
might rise but there is, I understand, some desire to have the Bill 
examined in Select Gotnmiktee and I do not propose on behalf of Govern- 
ment to object to such a motion. I move. 

Sir Plirsbot$0dU {Indian Merchants Chamber: Indian 

Comm, ei^e) : The Bill which is - now before the House is an amending 
Since 1881, whep the rjjqgotiable Instruments Act was passed, an 
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amendment of the nature that is how put before the House for its son- 
sideration was not considered necessary. As the Statement of Obietats aad 
Beasons says, the amendment is necessary in the eyes of the Government 
owing to a ruling of the Bombay High Court. As the Honourable Member 
has agreed to the reference of this Bill to Select Committee I do not 
wish at this stage to take up the time of the House by going into the 
special point of view urged by the Indian Merchants' Chamber of Bombay 
against what the Associated Chamber wanted. As I read the Bill, it 
strikes me that the Government of India have accepted the view of 
the Associated Chamber and appear to have rejected the view of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber. I think that the right place in which to 
consider this fully may be the S’elect Committee, but I wish to make 
clear th^t the object of the Bill is to provide that “a negotiable instru- 
ment originally made payable to bearer shall be neerotiable by delivery not- 
withstanding that it has been indorsed in full.” I do not know. Sir, 
whether you would rule that even in an amending Bill, if the Bill is 
committed to Select Committee, the House commit themselves to the 
principle of the amending Bill. If that be so, and unless the Honourable 
Member is prepared to leave that open, in a Bill which is not a new one 
but an amending one, I am afraid it would be my painful duty to oppose 
this Bill at this very stage. There are very serious reasons why, in the 
light of the information that I have till now either from the legal point 
of view or the practical point of view, any such acceptance of principle 
by this House is very undesirable. 

Therefore before I put the details of my reasons before the House, 
which would take me the best part of half an hour at least, I would like 
to know whether the Honourable Member in charge is prepared to allow 
this Bill to go to the Select Committee without the House committing 
themselves to the principle which is involved in this Bill. I do ‘not know,. 
Sir, what the legal aspect is. I do not know whether the principle is as 
strictly enforced in an amending Bill as in a new Bill and I wish to put 
this technical inquiry before I proceed further- 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, in supporting this motion for the Select Committee without surrender- 
ing my right or the right of the Members of the House to discuss the prin- 
ciple, I would point out that it is impossible really to discuss legal points 
of this technical character without first having the matter fully threshed 
out by a Select Committee. And we do not get the necessary conve- 
niences of books here. I -tried to obtain two copies of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act but they contained sections as originally enacted and 
did not contain the amendments introduced in 1914-19- And other 
Members of this House find equally serious inconvenience in being un- 
able to get the necessary assistance, without which technical legislatiop of 
this description cannot be satisfactorily put through in a popular repre- 
sentative House. I would therefore cordially support Sir Purshotamdas's 
motion for a Select Committee while at the same time reserving my right 
to question the changes in the law which are indicated in the statement of 
objects and reasons. For by reading the Bill I understand nothing. It 
says: “Insert or omit certain words in certain p'laces'\ and when I refer 
to the Act I do not find those places there. We must get scane other 
editions of the Act. I do not know whether the I#egislative Aesembly 
Office will make it convenient for Members^ of the House to get on pay- 
mtot copies of the Act or whether morons like th^ should npf he 
!n lufficieni time eten for legal men to understand the busbess put b^ore 
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the House. For these reasons I support the motion for the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Member from Bombay moved his 
motion for Select Committee? ^ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: No, Sir, I have not. I was speaking on 
the motion before the House, namely, that the Bill be taken into con- 
sideration. T would not like to move the motion for Selec;! Committee 
unless I know what the legal rights are as far as the acceptance of the 
principle of the Bill is concerned. 

Mr. President: Tt is not for the Honourable' the Finance Member to 
say whether the House would be committed to the principle of the Bill 
if it accepts the motion for a Select Committee. Whether it is a new Bill 
or an amending Bill the principle is the same, namely, that the House 
commits itself to the principle involved in the Bill if it refers it to a Select 
Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not know that I am capable 
of saying how' far the Bill has as its princq^le that all the documents refer- 
red to should become bearer documents once for all if the Bill is passed. 
But I think it is quite clear, at any rate so far as rny intention goes, 
that the object of this Bill is to declare that certain negotiable instruments 
ought to be made to bearer once for all, and I believe that would really 
meet Sir Piirshotarndas's difficulty. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I thank the Honourable Member, i 
am quite agreeable to certain instruments being declared payable to 
bearer, so long as it is clear that this does not apply to all instruments. 
What I want can now be considered in the Select Committer. On that 
understanding, Sir, I wish to move the amendment standing in my name, 
namely : 

“ That the Bill he referred to a Select Committee ooiisisting of the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty,^ Mr. M. S. Aney, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtudla, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. Raiigaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. Vidya 
Sfigiir Paiidya, Sir Walter Willson and the Mover, with instructions to report not 
later than tfie 15th February 1927, and that the number of Members whose presence 
shall be necessary to oonstituto a meeting of the Committee shall be five.*’ 

I wish, Sir, before sitting down to make one observation. Unfortu- 
nately owing to a misunderstanding betw'een me and the Legislative 
Department, the Uiime of Mr, V. K. Aravamudha Ayyangar which I had 
intended to come in, has not been put on the paper. I wish, therefore, 
as I intended, to add the name of Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayyangar 
on the Select Committee, and I wish to ask that his name be added. 
But to-day, Sir, I find that three more new Members have taken their 
oaths. Whilst I do not wdsh to make the Select Committee an unwieldy 
one I feel that if the House are disposed to add three more names con- 
sislintf of persons who would be particularly interested in this question, 

I would suggest Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, 
and Mr. Harohandrai .... 

Mr, President: Order, order. The Honourable Member himself can- 
not go on adding names. That can be done by way of amendment. 
He is at liberty to add the name of Mr. Ayyangar because it was 
omitted by a mistake of the Department according to him, but he can- 
not go on adding other usunes. 

Mr. L. Orahain (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, before tlie 
debate proceeds, might I ask Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas to explain 

X 
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precisely the mistake which he says I made. I think it was really a 
misunderstanding on his part. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa: The mistake that has been made is that 
I put in the name of Mr. A. Ayyangar. I did not know then that con- 
fusion was likely to arise between Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar and 
Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudlia Ayyangar. It is a mistake due to a certain 
similarity of names. 

Mr* President: The Honourable Member may add the name of 
Mr. Ayyangar but he cannot add any other names. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non -Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I propose that the names of 
Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Motilal Nehru be added. 

The motion was adopted. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non -Muhammadan) ; 1 would 
suggest the addition of the name of Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. E. 0. Boy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, this Bill is very 
important to my Presidency and I am therefore very anxious that the 
name of a Member from Calcutta representing Commerce, Rai Bahadur 
Tarit Bhusan Roy, be added, as also the name of Mr. Kikabhai Prem- 
chand, who is a well-known authority from Bombay in connection with 
the operation of the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I trust the 
Committee Room is a large one. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member may, if he 
<}hoose8, oppose the motion. The question I have to put is that the 
names of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy 
foe added to the list of the Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I 
propose that the name of Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder be added. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question I have to put is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Ac^ 1881, for a 
certain purpose, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Rev. Dr. E. M, Macphail, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. R. K. ShaApiukham 
Chetty, Mr. M. S. Aney, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtufla, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. Rangaswami lyeMar, Mr. Jbmnadas M. Mehta, Mr. Vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy, Mr. Kikabhai 
Prem Chand, Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder, Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas and the 
Mover, with instructions to report not later than the 15th February 1927, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.** ^ 

The motion was adopted. 



THE INDIAN SECUEITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move : 

“ That the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act, 1920, for certain purposes, be 
taken into consideration.*' 

Tiie })urposes for which it is desired to amend the Indian Securities Act 
in this master are two. In the hrst place, owing to the passage of the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, a defect hais been found in the protection 
at present or previously prescribed in regard to Government loans in the 
matter of the replacement of lost securities. Elaborate arrangements are 
made in the Indian Securities Act with a view to protect the tax-payer 
against the liability to pay more than once in respect of the same sum 
wliich has been borrowed by the Government. The arrangement there 
laid down is that a duplicate is not issued for a period of 6 years so that 
w’hen the duplicate is ii^sued, the Government are protected by the statute 
of limitations from any liability on the original. It has been found that 
under the Indisn Succession Act it is now possible in the case of securities 
standing in the name of a deceased person for a demand to be made for 
the issue of a duplicate immediately, so that Government are no longer 
protected, the tax-payer is no longer protected, against the liability to 
pay twice over in respect of the same sum. That is one purpose of this 
Bill. The other is to remedy a defect which has been found to exist 
which was not known to exist until a judgment known as ihe Baipuli 
ease judgment was issued a year or two ago. The intention of the present 
law w’'as that, once the Government had announced their intention to 
repay a terminable loan and give notice that they would repay, from 
the date in respect of which they gave notice or from the date on which 
the terminable loan became due under the original contract interest ceased 
to run as against the Government or against the tax-payer. It is obviously 
necessary in case of terminable loans which are usually borrowed at 
rather higher rates of interest, the intention being to convert them at a 
later date at a low’er rate of interest, that the Government as a borrower 
should be able after a, given date to offer repayrnent in full and no longer 
have interest at that high rate running against them. The statute also 
laid it down that after a period of three years in the case of certain loans 
and^six years in the case of others, the Government had no liability for 
the principal if the principal had not been claimed by the holder of the 
security. That did not mean that the Government did not in practice 
honour any demand that was proved after the period of limitation had 
expired. But that was a matter of grace and favour just as exactly is 
the case in regard to currency notes, promissory notes of Government. 
There is no liability on the Government to honlf^r a lost note or a defaced 
note or a note w’^hich cannot be proved to be genuine, but the Govern- 
ment do as a matter of grace and favour under elaborate regulations make 
arrangements for giving the value for- these notes. 

Similarly, in the case of Government securities, after the period has ex- 
pired when they are liable for the principal as a matter of law, they do, iu 
a matter of grace, regularly honour any claim that is clearly proved, but 
they are protected against any legal liability after the expiry of a given 
period, and it is obviously necessarv that- there should be a period after 
which they are protected, because otherwise eighty, ninety, or one hundred 
years after the date, a document may be brought forward, books may be 
destroyed, and it may be very difficult to prove that payment has already 
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been mad(‘, and tho tax-payer will be asked to pay a second time a claim 
which has previously been discharged. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : What is the 
present period? 

The Honaurable Sir Basil Blackett: The present period is six years. 

Mr. M. A. Jixmah: From the date of demand? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not from the date on which the 
holder of the' security makes the demand but from the date which is laid 
down either in the original contract or, in a case where notice has to be 
given, the date fixed in that notice. In the case of a terminable loan the 
date is usually fixed by the original contract, and it is after a period of six 
jears from that date that any legal liability expires. In the case of a 
non-terminable loan where it depends on notice given by Government for 
the discharge, the period of legal liability ends three years from the date 
fixed by that notice. Six years is the general case and three in the 
particular case. This Bill proposes to fix the period at six years in all 
cases, that is, it has taken the longer of the two periods. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Wh at is the period of the promissory note? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Three years in the case of a pro- 
missory note. 

Two points are perfectly clear, one is that all we are asking to do is to 
restore the law so that it may protect the tax-payor, not quite so much 
as regards period but in the same way, in regard to fact, as it did before* 
that judgment which I referred to was delivered two or three years ago, 
and before the passage of the Indian Succession Act last year. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Sir, I beg to move the motion 
that stands in my name: 

“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

My reasons for doing so are briefly these. In the first place, I believe 
that the House must have felt very great difficulty in following the speech 
of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett. This is one justification for asking 
this House to refer this Bill to a Select Committee. It is really a matter 
of a technical nature. Cue has to understand fully the bearings of the 
amendments which are pf^posed to be made in the existing Act. The 
Bill introduces important alterations in two points. Anybody who will peruse 
section 18 of the present Act will find that that section is entirely different 
from the one which it is proposed to substitute for it. In the first place 
I shall, for the benefit of the House, read out that section: — 

” Save as otherwise provided in this Act : 

(i) on payment of the amount due on a Government security on or after the 

date on which payment becomes due, or 

(ii) when a duplicate security has been issued under section 10, or 

(iii) when a renewed security has been issued under section 12 or section 13, or 

a new security or securities has or have, been issued upon conversion* 
consolidation or sub-division under section 15, 
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the Government shall be discharged from all liability in respect of the security or 
securities so paid or in place of which a duplicate, renewed, or new security or securities 
has or have been issued : 

(ii) in the case of payment — after the lapse of six years from the date on which 
payment was due;’' 


and so on. 

Now the first part of this section goes out altogether and will be omitted 
if the present Bill is passed. The real position in my opinion is that the 
liability of the Government under the Securities Act of 1920 stands so 
long as payment is not made. That is the position existing, while here, 
if 1 have understood tlio Bill aright, under the profosed Bill the liability 
of the Government to pa^y is altogetlier absolved if the demand is not made 
by the claimant within six years of the date on which payment is due. 
There is a pennanent liability on the Government to pay the amount due 
on the security, whather the demand is made or not made. But under 
the proposed Bill, if the demand is not made within six years after the 
‘date on which the security becomes mature for payment, then the liability 
of the Government for the entire payment, including the principal ad- 
vanced on the security, ceases- Tliat is what is sought to be done by the 
present amending Bill. This has tu be considered not merely from 
the point of view of the tax-payers, as the Honourable Member in charge 
seems to think, but also from the point of view of the creditors who have 
helped the Government in times of difficulty. So this is a matter which is 
not one of a formal nature. Nor can the proposed amendments be called mere 
verbal alterations in the Act which could be'considcred in the House merely 
on a motion of consideration immediately after the Bill was introduced 
a few days before. It is really a question which has to be clearly threshed 
out in the Select Committee, and all the bearings of that change on the 
position of the creditors and tax-payers must be properly understood by 
the House before it could give its assent to the Bill. Secondly, I also have 
some doubts about the alterations that are sought to be made in section 10. 
As those who are lawyers practising in the civil courts know, the Succes- 
sion Certificate Act is an Act that gives a right to the claimant to sue for 
the debts against the debtors including even the Government. Now here 
in this Act the succession certificate is sought to be declared null and 
void so far as the right of the claimant to sue for debts against the Gov- 
emvamt is concerned. That is the position created, by this amendment. 
The reasons which have been assigned in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons have, so far as I am concerned, not quite convinced me. T do 
not think that the safeguards which are mentioned here in section 10 are 
of such a nature that they are not capable of being properly protected by 
an inquiry made under the Succession Certificate Act. On the other hruid, 
I feel that the very points which are to be inquired into by the prescribed 
officer under section 10 of the Securities Act of 1920 have to be inquired into 
even by the District Judge when he holds an inquiry under Chapter X of 
the Succession Certificate Act. And if that is so it is necessary for the 
House to see whether we should empower the prescribed officer to declare 
the rights created by the Succession Certificate Act null and void so far 
as Government securities are concerned. I do next see satisfactorily 
myself as to why Government should stand in a better position than other 
debtors. At any rate I am not satisfied that these points are not covered 
by the Succession Certi:^at6 Act. If they are not, the. position will re- 
main as it is; but that is a matter again which we must go through care- 
fully after a careful comparison of the sections of the Indian Succession 
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Certificate Act with the provisions in section 10 of the Securities Act men- 
tioned as safeguards in this Bill. So these are the two points which I 
believe the House will have carefully to consider^ and the proper place for 
them to be considered in is the Select Committee. 

For these reasons I move the amendment which stands in my name. 
There is also one more reason w'hich 1 may commend to this House for 
the acceptance of this motion, and it is this. One of the objects of the 
Indian Securities Act of 1920 — which w^as a consolidating measure — was 
the intention of the Government to facilitate ordinary people going in for 
Grovernment loans and thus attract what is called the shy capital of the 
people, and make it fluid. That was one of its objects. Sir, if any impres- 
sion goes out that the debts which Govermnent have incurred from the 
people are not likely to be paid off if no demand within 6 years is made, 
it is likely to create a feeling which is bound to affect the tendency of the 
people to go in for Government loans hereafter. It is a matter to be seri- 
ously considered and from that point of view also I think the House will 
appreciate the motion for referring the Bill to a Seh'ct Committee, which I 
now formally move and commend to the House for acceptance. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, here also the Government made a mistake in not putting this Bill, 
before a Select Committee. A Bill of this character should be word-perfect 
and it will not do in technical matters like this to rush a Bill like this 
and take it up for consideration according to the rules of business. The 
Honourable Member who spoke before me w^as perfectly right in saying the 
tendency of this Bill will be to depreciate Government securities. As the 
law is stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, it is now open to 
a person to make his demand whenever he chooses and Government is 
not discharged unless 6 years elapse from the date of the demand when 
he makes one. The result of this 3ill w’^hich is now proposed is that, 
irrespective of any demand, it discharges the Government security as soon 
as 6 years elapse from the date for payment mentioned in the security. It 
is not proper for Govemment, I think, to plead a limitation in any case, 
but certainly it is highly improper to plead limitation in the case of Gov- 
emment securities which are really regarded as readymoney assets by 
people. They may be illiterate people, there may be widows— so many 
persons who imagine that it is really so much liquid property; but it will 
after 6 years be waste-paper, if the Bill is to pass, just like an ordinary 
promissory note passed by ordinary persons. Therefore it is necessary that 
this measure should be carefully examined and whatever the policy indi- 
cated in this Bill may be, members of the Select Committee should have 
an opportunity of examining w^hether really the policy which is proposed 
is sound in conception, and whether it is carried out in a manner which will 
give just so much effect as is necessary for the purpose. Here again we 
have not had the opportunity of examining the provisions of this Bill with 
as much care as it requires. Therefore, for all these reasons, I support my 
Honourable friend Mr. AneyV motion to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Vidya Sagikr Pandya (Madras^ Indian Commerce): Sir, regarding 
the amendment proposed I understood the. Honourable Mover of the Bill to 
mean, thatjt wlH be op^ tp anybody to claim interest on. the amount 
even after the period pi the loan is oyer. That is, if the loan is up to 
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a 2^articular year and the party does not car© to take back the amount of 
the loan he may go on claiming interest on the amount for an indefinite 
pericxi. But from the old x\ct, section 18, it appc^ars that the interest 
ceases after the duo date of payment; fmd the effect of the amendment 
would be that all the loans which are not claimed within six years of the 
date 'on which the amount falls due, the whole of the uuiount will l)c for- 
feited to the Government. No party can claim the. amount. What is the total 
amount which will accrue in that way on the prest'iit hiaiis (aiist aujiie^ 
which have not been claimed in the last 6 ychirs? Similarly, what is the 
amount of the interest which has not yi^t been claimed by tln^ public on 
the several loans during the last 0 years? For, as scKm as the Bill comes 
into effect all the amounts due to these ])arties will remain in the hands of 
the Government. And they have not told us whether that amount will 
go towards cancellation of the loans, or wliether the Government will allow 
us to decide as io what should be done with that amount — whetlier it will 
be used for any j)roductdve works or whether it would be dispos(>d of accord- 
ing to the wishes of the Assembly ; and unless W3 know what is the total 
effect of this Bill — how much amount Government or rather the Finance 
Member is able to get in order to balance his budget, it will be very diffi- 
cult for us to decide whether we should support this Bill or not. T would 
also like to know whether it is the intention of the Honourable Mover of 
the Bill next to claim the unclaimed balances in the Postal Savings Bank 
for the last six years! .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask, Sir, whether all this 
is in order. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member must confine himself to the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. T. Frakasam (East Godavai^ and West Godavari cum Kistna Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, this is a measure that has been misconceived 
and badly drafted, without the least knowledge of the consequences, with- 
out knowing where it leads the Government as well as the unfortunate 
men who lend their monies to this Government. When money was wanted, 
advertisements were put up all over — ‘'Well, people, come along and give 
us money. Your money is absolutely secure. Where is the security?” 
Having got the monies and having assured the public that they were a 
charge upon the revenues of the Government and that everything was safe 
and secure in the hands of the Government, this Bill is now introduced to 
wipe off the section that is already on the Statute-book and substitute in 
its place a provision that tells the people : “If you do not claim your money 
within six years you are out of court.” The Honourable Member who has 
introduced the Bill was kind enough to say that as a matter of grace or 
concession the Government may still pay that money. Having taktm the 
money, that the Government itself should have thought it advisable to 
say that it would be barbed by limitation after six years, if not claimed 
within that period, is really the most extraordinary thing that I can think 
of. Let us examine .section 2 of the Act, just for a minute. In Election 2 
of the Securities Act, X of 1920, the definition of ** Government security’* 
is as follows : 

* Government security * means promissory notes (including treasury bills), stock 
certificates, bearer bonds/ and all other securities issued by the Governor General in 
Council or by any Local Government in respect of any loan contracted either before 
pif firfter the passing of this Act but does not include a currency note.*’ 
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All these, Sir, are amon^j^st the securities which are supposed to constitute 
one section of the reserve of the Government of India finances. Now it 
is proposed that, if any Government security is not presented within six 
venrs after it has become due, the claimant is out of couii. Tbt^n what 
l)e(‘omes of all, the securities that are offered as a guarantee of the cur- 
rency notes that have been in circulation? By inflation and deflation no 
doubt you have fortified yourself under the provisions of another Act to 
do just as you please, but at least with regard to backing tlu* notes there 
must be some definite principle, there must also be some justification for 
proposing such a measure as this. If any such securities are not present- 
ed within six years and happen to form part of the Beserve, and if all 
of them are barred and are not payable, then currency notes may be out- 
standing without any guarantee at their hack. I may he wrong, — I hope 
to be corrected, — hut I would challenge the Honourable Member to seek 
advice from the Honourable the Tiaw Member and find out whether by 
passing a measure of this character the Government would not be going 
back upon their promise that the loans arc a charge on the Bevenues. 

Another point. Sir. With regard to currency notes there is a provision 
that up to a hundred rupees, they may be presented for payment in forty 
years, and those above hundred rupees in hundred years and that, even if 
the notes are not presented within the prescribed period there is still 
a liability that attaches itself fo tlie Government and also to the 
revenues of the Government. Even after 100 years, if the currency note' 
is presented, the Govonirnent treats it as a charge upon the revenues. 
Are not those securities on the same footing? Is not the liability under- 
lying these securities the same as in the case of the Government currency 
notes? Why should any difference bo made botw’een these two classes of 
se(‘urities? I (jannot really understand why it is proposed to introduce 
this UiOHSure. Again, on the Succession Certificate Act, my friend 
Mr. Aney pointed out that the Government would like to have powder 
even to ignore the provisions of the Succession Certificate Act, so far as 
it affects its own powers. A succession certificate given by a Court of 
law, after examining witnesses, after hearing the w^hole twidence, and after 
ascertaining who is the person that is entitled to it, is an 
adjudication, and it is proposed in this Bill that the judgment 
of the court should count for nothing so far as the r?ght 
of the holder of the securities is concerned. Beally, Sir, this is a serious 
matter and is fraught with very serious consequences. This measure even 
without a Select Committee ought* to be thrown out by this House, but 
it may be considered by a Committee, so that everybody may understand 
whither we are going. 

Mr* M* A. Jinnah: Sir, I do not wish to carry on this debate any 
further, but I should like to know whether the Honourable Member has 
really any serious objection to this Bill. If he has not, then I have got 
nothing more to say. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I have not had an opportunity 
of saying that, if the House really want a Select Committee for this .Bill, 

I have no objection, except a general one. We have already got the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee and other Committees which are sitting, and they 
are already taking up a great deal of time, and it seemed to the Govern- 
ment that a simple Bill of this sort might well be decided quite quickly 
on the floor of this House. If Honourable Members would take a little 
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trouble before they came to the House to read the Bills that ware coming 
up, they would not have to set to work on the floor of the House to in- 
vent beautiful arguments which have no doubt very many merits but have 
the one demerit of being entirely irrelevant and unconnected with the 
matter under discussion. This Bill proposes to restore the law to the 
position that we thought was the legal position until a year or two ago. 
That is all that is proposed. All the beautiful pictures that have been 
drawn are really not relevant in view of the fact that all that we are 
suggesting is that the law should bo restored to the position in which 
it was believed to be when practically all the securities in the hands of 
the public were issued. The public wore not frighlM^ned from taking those 
securities by the existence of the law in that form. However, jf there is 
a real desire to have this Bill referred to a Select Committee, I think it is 
far preferable that we should refer it to a Select Committee than continue, 
as we have been doing, to discuss it in this House. 

Mr. Presi<^ent: The original question was: 

“ That tho Bill to nmend tho Indian Securities Act, 1920, for certain purposes, 
be taken into consideration/’ 

Since whi^'h an amendment has been moved : 

“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Ctunmitlee.” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

Tho motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of sections 20 and 21.) 

The Honourable . Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

I do not think that Honourable Members can complain that this Bill 
has taken them by surprise. It was passed in the last Session of the 
Council of State and it has already been debated on one occasion in this 
House, and I trust that Honourable Members found no difficulty in getting 
copies of the Indian Limitation Act. I gather from the fact that no amend- 
ments have been put down except a proposal to omit clause 2 that it is 
unnecessary to speak on the other clauses, for they are in the same posi- 
tion as when they last came up before ‘the last Assembly, that is to say, no 
one has criticized them. I will say a word or two about clause 2 to which 
apparently there is some objection felt by Honourable Members. Clause 
2 changes the proviso to sub-section (I) of section 20 of the Indian Limita- 
tion Act. As Honourable Members know much better than I do, the 
effect of section 20 of the Indian Limitation Act is to allow a fresh period 
of limitation from the date of payment of interest on a debt or legacy or 
part payment of a debt before the prescribed period. The existing proviso 
provides that in the case of part payment of the principal of a debt, the 
liaet df the payment should appear in the handwriting of the person making 
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the same. That is a condition precedent to the section operating. That 
section was commented on by the Civil Justice Committee. They said: 

“ With regaj’d to section 20, we think that the provisions of clause (1) as they stand 
lead to a number of frivolous suits long after tho period of limitation prescribed.** 

They go on to say : 

“ It is easy, in the first place, for the plaintiff to say that within the time fixed 
the defendant paid him Rs. 1 or 2.” 

And, finally, they say that they really cannot sec why part payment of 
the principal of a debt and payment of interest sliould not be put on the 
same footing. Well, Sir, when the Bill came up before in this House, it 
was objected, on the one hand, that these alterations in the law of limita- 
tion might affect people who had not due notice of them and it was further 
argued that it was not necessary that the payment should actually appear 
in the handwriting of the person making the same. We have accepted the 
criticism of the House on both these points and we have altered our clause 
and provided for the insertion of a new proviso to section 20, which runs aS 
follows : 

“ Provided that, save in the case of a payment of interest made before the Ist day 
of January, 1928 ** 

this is important; it will give people plenty of time to know the change 
in the law of limitation. And secondly we provide that: 

**an acknowledgment of the payment appears in the handwriting of, or in a writing 
signed by, the person making the payment,** 

that is to say, a signed statement is sufficient. 

I trust, Sir, that the House will accept my motion that the Bill bo 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.*’ 

(Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar stood up). 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to speak? 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Yes. I wish to object to clause 2 of this Bill on one main ground. 

Mr. President: There is an amendment for the omission of clause 2;. 
when the Honourable member can speak. The question is: 

** That the Bill furthor to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Preiddent: Clause 2. 

,Mr. D. V. Belvi (Bombay Southerp Division: Non -Muhammadan 
Bural) : I have given notice of an, amendment to . clause 2, I 
object very strongly, to the substitution of the new phmeolbgy for 
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sub-Bcction ( 1 ) of the present section 20 of the Indian Limitation Act. 
Section 20 of the present Limitation Act runs thus: 

Whfire inierost debt or iepjncy is, before the expire, tioo of the prescribed 

period, paid as socli l)y the person liable to pay the debt or legacy, or by his agent 
duly antliorised in this behalf, 

or where part of the principal of a debt is, before the expiration of the prescribed 
period, paid l»y the debtor or by his agent duly authorised in this behalf, 

a fresh period of limitation shall lie computed from the time when the payment was 
made : 

Provided that, in the case of part payment of the principal of a debt, Ibe fact 
of the payment appears in the hand-writing of the person making the same. 

This is the original wording of sub-section (I) of section 2f) of the present 
Limitation Act. Now, it is proposed to introduce an innovation into this 
sub-section. It is sought to make it compulsory that, when payment of 
interest is made by a debtor to* a creditor, tlio payment shall be evidenced 
by writing, either in tho writing of the man who makes the payment him- 
self or in the writing of somebody else but bearing the signature or an 
equivalent mark of the debtor himsedf. It seems to me that this pro- 
posed innovation is very objectionable. The present Limitation Act is. 
modelled after the Limitation Act in England. I do not find any such' 
provision in the English Act at all There* is no provision even in the 
American Act* Members who are desirous of consulting the provisions of 
the law in England and America may consult the books that are available 
in the library, but so far as I have been able to examine the law bearing on 
the point I imi in a position to assure the House thal we do not find any, 
such provision either in the English law or in the American law. Even so 
far as the part payment of the principal is concerned, the English law does 
not require that that payment should be evidenced by writing. That is 
also an innovation by which it is sought to improve our law even beyond 
the provisions of the English Act. Such a provision is yery objectionable. 
In the first place, the position that any creditor would be willing not to 
claim his interest during the time that is available to him but will put 
forw’ard a false plea of payment of interest is very hard to understand. 

I have not come across a single case in the course of my practice at the 
bar, and I may tell the House that my practice has ranged over more 
than 30 years, in which it was pleaded by a creditor that his claim was in 
time because he had received the interest and the debtor in such a ease 
ever pleaded to my knowledge that he had not paid the interest. This is 
all a figment of the imagination of the members of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee. The Civil Justice Committee has made a very large number of 
suggestions and I find that piecemeal legislation is undertaken by the 
Honourable Member in charge of these Bills from time to time. We find 
that this is a small Bill and, as the Honourable the Home Member put 
it last time, it is a bye-produet of the Civil Justice Committee’s report. 
There are many such bye-products. 

The whole genesis of this Bill is to be found in a small paragraph in 

4pm report of the Civil Justice Committee, paragraph 5 on page 

489 of their report. The reason which they give is this: 

“ With regard to section 20, we think that the provisions of clause (.f) as they 
stiand lead l/O a number of frivolous suits long after the period of limitation pre- 
scribed.’*' 

We have not got any statisties whatever. We are not told that the- 
6iv}j justice Committee ever came across any number of suits in which 
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such a plea had been falsely set up by fhc creditor and in which the 
plea, was overruled by the court: 

“ It is eas 3 ^ in tJie first place for the plaintiff to say that within the time fixed 
the defendant paid him one rupee and two rupees as interest. He attempts to prove 
such pajmieiit by adducing oral evidence which takes up much valuable time, but 
ultimately the suit is, in most cases, dismissed.” 

There is no warrant for this supposition at all. This is only a figment 
of the brains of the learned members of the (’ivil Justice Committee. 

We must take info eon side ‘ration the position of the rural population of 
the country. Ordinarily debtors in villages, and also most of the creditors, 
are illiterate people. The debtor finds it dihicult io get a writer to write 
his money bond. And whenever a bond is written, the writer charges 
four annas or eight annas or even rupee'; and if the creditor is com- 
pelled to have it in writing from the debtor that he has received a certain 
amount of interest, there will be a further (*harge put upon the shoulders 
of the debtor, for it will be. the debtor who will have to make good the 
payment to the writer. Unfortunately for us in lndia^ the percentage of 
literacy is much smaller than it is in England. In England we know that 
there is compulsory education throughout the country, but (iven there the 
law does not require the payment of interest to be evidenced in writing. 
But in India the percentage of literacy docs not exceed 10, even after the 
lapse of 150 years or so of British rule, and yet we arc called upon to im- 
prove our Code and make it compulsory that every payment made by the 
debtor, either in the shape of principal or interest, shall bo evidenced by 
writing. 1 submit that this is a piece of unnecessary legislation and it 
should be thrown out. We are here to safeguard the interests of the 
ignorant people who live in villages. We should not suppose that every 
man in India is able to read and write and that therci will be no difficulty 
on the part of debtors to put payments down in writing. If the Members 
of this House take into consideration the illiteracy of the people at large 
and take into consideration the fact that this Bill proposes to go even 
further than the law in America and in England, they will not find it 
difficult to throw out this particular clause which it is now proposed to 
substitute for sub-section (I) of section 20 of the Indian Limitation Act. 
It would have been much better if this Bill had been published broadcast 
in the vernaculars of the country. I do not know whether that has been 
done, but it seems to me that the proposed amendment of the law will not 
serve any useful purpose. It will be against the interests of the debtor. 
It will be much more difficult for the debtor to get a loan. It is all very 
well to say that the proposed change is to safeguard the debtor, but this 
professed sympathy is merely a matter of words. You will in fact be mak- 
ing it more difficult for the debtor to get loans. With these few observa- 
tions I move my amendment and I would request the House to kindly 
accept it. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I have a difficulty, Sir, which I wish to bring 
before the House. That difficulty arises because the Bill substitutes the 
word ‘acknowledgment' instead of the original words of the Limitation 
Act — “ the fact of payment." The Courts have held that, if a debtor or a 
mortgagor enters into an agreement with a simple creditor or a mortgagee, 
that the rents and profits may be taken in lieu of interest, that is, a payment 
which will avail the creditor, whether he is a mortgagee or a simple creditor, 
and give him a fresh starting point. Now the Indian Limitation Act, as 
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it stands and as it has been, construed by judicial decisions, allows that to 
be done. The words that exist in the Act are *the fact of the payment/ 
The word ‘ acknowledgment ’ being introduced, it is clear that you cannot 
refer to this anticipatory direction to take rents and profits in lieu of in- 
terest which is treated as payment of interest. Of course, as the law now 
stands, no question of handwriting or signature is required for payment 
of interest as such, but, in the case of part payment, handwriting is re- 
quired, but there the wording is * the fact of the payment It may be 
that, under the wording as it stands in connection with part payment, you 
can bring the class of cases 1 referred to imder those words, so that, even 
if this requirement of writing is now to be insisted upon by this House, it 
will enable creditors to avail themselves of the fact that, under a direc- 
tion given by the debtor or by the mortgagor, at the time when the contract 
was entered into, to take rents and profits in lieu of interest, he adjusted 
rents and profits in lieu of interest, and therefore that was a payment 
within tlie meaning of the Statute. That was, 1 Ihink, made really im- 
possible by the worcjls ‘ an acknowledgment of the payment This 
acknowledgment must necessarily ntean ‘ after the payment is made 
Therefore, 1 do not think that our Courts will be able to construe the 
tiling — of course one cannot say, in the conflict of decisions, what the 
Courts will do — but certainly I feel pretty confident that there is no Court 
that will be able to construe the words ‘acknowledgment of payment ’ so 
as to cover the case that 1 put for which the law now provides. A legiti- 
mate and a very frequent mode of payment of interest is by putting the 
creditor in possession of lands, as oftentimes happens even imder mortgage 
bonds, and directing him to take the lands and profits. These T3ills were 
circulated only a short lime ago and I could not give any notice of amend- 
ments till I got the Limitation Act; fortunately I got a genuine copy. 
For tliis reason, opart from other reasons, I do not wdsl'i to go intb the 
policy as to whether it is wise to insist upon writing or not — that is a 
different matter. On this shitrt ground I must oppose the Bill, unless of 
course the Oovemment introduces words or alters the words so as to pro- 
vide for 1 hat class of cases for which there is now' no provision. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Chunder (Calcutta: Non-Muharnmadan Urban):] 
Sir, the difficulties Avhicli I feel with regard to this amendment are two. 
In the first, place, one is not required when contracting a debt to put down 
the debt in waiting. There may be debts contracted — and debts are con- 
tracted in the market — liy mere entries in bot)ks of account, but still, 
when payments have to be made of interest, if this Bill is passed into law, 
we have got to have the payment acknowledged in \^Titing. That means 
practically, at least to my mind it means, that no debt could henceforth 
be contracted except by means of a hat-chifa or by means of negotiable 
instruments and all that. I do not think that we should restrict credit 
transactions in such a way as that. And the second difficulty which I 
feel is, as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar has put it, that the change of wording, 
acknowledgment of the payment appears in the hand- writing of or in 
writing sigped by the person making the payment ** would amount to this 
that, in a case where the mortgagee being in possession was taking the 
usufruct, he w^buld not be entitled to enter in his b<"'oks the fact of payment 
or the appropriation, but he would have to go to the mortgagor in each 
instance and get an acknowdedgment from him, because vou cannot acknow^- 
ledge a debt or aoknoVledge a payment to yourself. However, these are 
yery technical questions. I wish the matter could be taken to a Select 
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‘Committee. As it is too late for it now, the best thing is to throw this 
tlause out and, if hereafter the Govenimeut is so advised, it can redraft 
the clause and bring it up before this House. 

Mr. Amar Math Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Bir, I regret 1 differ from eminent lawyers of the three Presidencies, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. In my opinion this is a very wholesome provision 
which, though I have not had 30 years’ practice but only 25 years in the 
inofussil courts, I have found necessary. This will put a stop to unscru- 
pulous creditors extending the period of limitation to an indefinite time 
by saying that “ 1 received Re. 1 on such and such a date, then again so 
much and so on This will prevent fraud and I think this is a wholesome 
provision and I think it ought to be passed. 

Pandit Nilakantha Bas (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, of 
course, after hearing my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 1 do 
not know exactly, not being a practising lawyer myself, what this word 
♦ acknowledgment ’ actually means in practice, and whether it ought to 
be changed. Apart from that, I do not find that there is anything objec- 
tionable in this Bill, for, as I represent the rural people, I have often found, 
though cases do not go to Court ahvays, generally our labourers are 
oppressed as .debtors. Suppose for instance, some payment is made to 
a labourer by the employer on some bond, the labourer has a debt 
hanging over his head throughout his life. This limitation is there and 
such debtors are always, for fear of being dragged to Court, made to work 
as slaves. Therefore, I think this Bill, — ^the word ‘ acknowledgment ^ may 
be changed if it is technically objectionable — should be passed into law. 

Mr. P. W. Allison (Bombay: Nominated Official): If, Sir, I say a few 
words in support of this Bill, it will be with regard to the remarks made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Belvi. In particular he said that there was 
no practical necessity for clause 2 of this Bill. Well, Sir, the Members 
of the Civil Justice Committee have been criticised on many grounds, but 
it cannot be denied that they had individually very long experience of condi- 
tions in the law courts of India, and they had before them a wealth of 
evidence which 'enabled them to arrive at a just conclusion. I may state 
that cases of this kind are numerous; I think the House can take that state- 
ment of mine as correct. I have lived in a judicial atmosphere very 
similar to that of Mr. Belvi for many years. From my own personal ex- 
perience I have found many such eases. In fact, Sir, in the last two 
months, I have spent two days on this particular point which was the 
principal point of an appeal which I had to decide. As for the other points 
which Mr. Belvi raised, I consider— and I think everyone with practical 
experience of law courts in the mofussil will agree with me— that the 
principle of this clause is of invaluable benefit to the illiterate cultivator;, 
and it is the interest of the illiterate cultivator that this House ought 
particularly to consider. Sir, I support the Bill. 

The HonomWe Sir Alexander Mnddiznan: Sir, I don’t think I need 
say very much in reply. My Honourable friend, Mr. Belvi, has been demo- 
lished by Honourable Members, both on this side and that side of the 
House. 

I might point out that it is quite obvious that, if anybody is going to 
create a fresh point of commencement of limitation, there Is no qtmiHon 
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as to oppression of the poor for it is to the advantage of the creditor, not 
■of the debtor ; we are endeavouring to prevent that. With regard to the 
argument that this Bill is putting the debtor in a worse position than those 
who so argue have not grasped the purport of the Bill. 

Secondly, another point which was raised was that the change of words 
from “ the fact of payment ” to “ acknowledgment of payment ” will 
have the effect of excluding the operation of sub-section (;8) of section 20. 
Sub-section ( 2 ) stands ; we have not amended it. I submit to this House 
that no change has been made in the law at all in this respect, and I think 
the House, and indeed a court, would find it extremely difficult to conclude 
from the use of the word “ acknowledgment ” that any change has been 
made in the application of sub-section (9) of section 20. 

With these observations I leave the matter and trust that the House will 
pass clause 2. 

Mr. President: The question is that clause 2 of the Bill be omitted. 

The motion was negatived. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, and 1 were added to the Bill, 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I move that the Bill be 
passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
1st February, 1927,. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEES SWOEN: 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, M.L.A. (Madras ceded districts and 
Chittoor: Non-Muhammadan Eural); 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, M.L.A. (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions 
Non-Muhammadan) ; and 

Dr. LodliL Karam Hydor, M.L.A. (Agra Division: Muhammadan 
Eural). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Abolition of Stamp Duties on Cheques. 

155. ^Eumar Oanganand Sinha: How far has the consideration of the 
question of the abolition of stamp duties on cheques progressed? How is 
the. adjustment of the Meston award going to be made in the new cir- 
cumstances? What is going to be the financial relationship between the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and the Government of India on the 
abolition of the duty? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government accept the recom- 
mendation of the Currency Commission that the stamp duty on cheques 
should be abolished and are considering the question of further procedure. 

Publication op Texts op South Indian Inscbiptions. 

156. ^Eumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to an article entitled “ Inscriptions * by Vishnu Gupta 
published in the Hindustan Times, Saturday, December 11, 1926 (Late 
Dak Edition)? 

(6) If so, will the Government be pleased to state why publication of 
the Texts of South Indian Inscriptions has been delayed? What arrange- 
ments, if any, are being made for the quick publication of the series? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The Government of India have 
seen the article referred to. 

(5) liifficulties Have been experienced in the actual printing of these 
volumes. But the whole matter is now being carefully exapained and 
eflforts will be made to expedite the printing. 
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Defence Force Bill in Kenya, 

157. ’"Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) How far will the Indians be afiect- 
ed by the Defence Force Bill about to come up for discussion in Kenya? 

(b) What are the provisions of the Bill? 

(c) Have the Government of India exchanged any communication with 
the Kenya Government, regarding the same? If so, will the Government 
be pleased to lay the correspondence on table? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) The Bill is not applicable tb non- 
Europeans. I 

(b) A copy of the Bill has been placed in the Librarj^ of the House. 

(c) The reply to the first part of the (yiestion is in the negative. The 
second part, therefore, does not arise. 

Opening of Air Mail Service. 

158. *Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the probable date of the opening of the regular Air Mail Service 
between London and Calcutta? 

(b) How far has the arrangement for the same progressed and what 
are tne obstacles in its way ? 

(c) What are the proposed routes and plans for the service? 

(d) How far will the Indian exchequer be required to meet the initial 
and running cost? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No such service is at 
present contemplated, 

(b), (c) and (d). Do not arise. 

Round Table Conference in South Africa. 

169. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the information, if any, received regarding the Bound Table Confer- 
ence in South Africa? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reference which was made on this subject by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of the opening of the present 
session of the Legislative Assembly. 

Increase of Poll-Tax on Indians in Kenya. 

160. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the representation submitted by Mr. D. B. Desai under 
the authority of the Indian Citizen’s Association regarding the increase of 
poll tax on Indians in Kenya? 

(b) What action, if any, are Government taking on the representation? 
If no action is being taken, why? How does the matter stand now? 

The BtounmUe Mr. 3, W. BluMre: (a) As Mr. D. B. Desai 's representa- 
tion has already appeared in the public press, it is unnecessary to lay it 
on the table of the House. A copy will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member if he desires. 
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(h) Ordinances have recently been passed in Kenya imposing poll-taxes 
of 30 and 20 shillings per head on European and Indian adult males res- 
pectively, for the purpose of raising funds io cover the cost of education 
in those communities. Government arc in communication with the Colo- 
nial Government on the subject. 


Construction or Branch Lixe from Purnea to Muraliganj. , 

161. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to give full information regarding the proposed project of having a branch 
line connecting Purnea (Eastern Bengal Eailway) with Muraliganj and 
lay reports, plans and other connected papers on the table? 

(b) Have they received any representation regarding it? If so, to what 
effect ? 

(c) Have the officers deputed for survey work and for drawing up the 
plan considered the question of branching off the new line from Kasba 
(Eastern Bengal Kailwa^) instead of from Purnea, keeping in view: 

(i) the less expenditure in laying lines, the route being straight; 

(ii) Kasba being a greater trade centre for raw products than 
Purnea ; 

(iii) less expenditure in the purchase of lands; and 

(iv) opening up of the part of the country quite unserved by the 

railways ? 

(d) If so, what are their findings? If not, do the Government propose 
to inquire into the question? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the full report 
of the officer who was first deputed to survey the area for the construction 
of the branch line from Purnea to Muraliganj, showing his reasons for hold- 
ing the view that the line would be unremunerative? If not, will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state reasons for the same? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We have no project for a branch 
going as far as Muraliganj, There is a project for a line from Purnea to 
the neighbourhood of Dhandaha which is now being surveyed; we have 
not yet received the survey report and other documents regarding it. The 
officer conducting tho survey will probably in any case examine the desira- 
bility of the branch taking off from Kasba instead of Purnea; but in order 
that it should not remain unexamined, I am having a copy of the 
Honourable Member's question and this reply sent to the Agent of the 
Eastern Bengal Kailway. 


Equipment op Mercantiios Marine Training Ship. 

162. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government bo pleased 
to state if the training ship for imparting naval education to Indian 
boys has been equipped? If not, what is the delay in the same? 

The HonouraUe Six Cttiarles Inhes: The Boyal Indian Mamie ship 
^‘Bufferin" is being converted into a training ship and it is hoped that it 
•will be ready for use as a training ship by August or September next. 

Aft 
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Eecommendations of Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

163. *Kttxaar Oanganand Sinha: Have the Govermnent given any 
ejffect to the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com* 
mittee? If not, will the Govermnent be pleased to state the reasons 
for not giving effect to such recommendations ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innea: As I have already told the Honour- 
able Member in reply to another question, the S.S. ** Dufferin '' is being 
adapted as a training ship for deck officers and is expected to be ready for use 
by September next. For the rest I would refer him to the debate in this 
House last March. 

Insufficiency of Non-Muhammadan Seats for Purnea District. 

164. ’*'Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state why there is only one Non-Mahomedan constituency in the 
Purnea District whereas there are two Mahomedan constituencies in the 
District for the Bihar and Orissa Coimcil seats? What is the principle 
by which the seats have been distributed? Is any change possible in 
the present state of things ? If so, how and who is the competent autho- 
rity to bring about the change and what are the necessary conditions 
for having one more Non-Mtahomedan seat in the District? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : As is explained in paragraph 
15 of the report of the Fran<jhise Committee, the relation between muslim 
and non-muslim representation was fixed, not from district to district, but 
by allocation of the gross representation suitable for each province and in 
conformity with the Lucknow Pact. The method of distributing the alloca- 
tion made to each community is shown on pages 65 and 66 of the report. 
It was a matter of adjusting rival claims within each community and did 
not permit adjustments between communities in individual districts. 

No change is contemplated. 


Constitution of Reserve Banks. 

165. ^Kumar Oangauand Sinha: When are the Government going 
to establish Reserve Banks as recommended by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency? How will they be constituted and controlled and 
where located? What will be the nature of Government work to be done 
by the Imperial Bank opened in the various muffasil areas after the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill 
published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary on the 17th January, and 
introduced into this House on the 25th January, 1927, 


VXZAGAPATAM HaEBOUR PeOIECT. 

166< *Eumar Qaoganand Sinha; Will the Government be pleased 
to state how far the Vizagapatam harboiir project and the construdtion 
of the Raipur Parvatipur line have progressed ?, 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A statement containing the information asked 
for is laid on the( table. 


Statermnt showing progress of work on the 'Raipur -Par vatipur am Railway Construe- 
tion afid the Vitagapaiam Harbour Development Scheme up to 31st December 

im. 

Uaipur-Parvatipuram Itdilway Construction. — About 10 per cent, of the work has 
been completed. 

Vizagapatam Harbour Development Scheme. — Work is in progress on the whole 
length of the wharf, which is to consist of three berths and the sinking of monolith 
wells has commenced.^ A rock breaker and dipper dredger has been employed on 
dredging work for more than six months with satisfactory results. A suction dredger 
has now arrived and in the meantime floating and shore pipe lines have been completed 
and a dredger worksliop has been erected. A tug boat and a. combined water and 
anchor boat have been delivered and two rock barges are expected sliortly. An 
intermediate bund as well as the bunds round the power house site have been com- 
pleted and a containing bund on the east side of the harbour site is nearing comple- 
tion, The removal of the rock of Durga Hill has been completed ,and the area is 
now availalile for re-arraitgement of railway lines of the wharf station, which will 
bo taken up as soon as the shipping conditions permit. Levelling and draining of the 
site for bungalows is approaching completion and a layout for quarters has been 
prepared. The distribution of sites in one of the new village is in hand. A dispensary 
has been opened. Schemes for sewage and town planning have been prepared in 
consultation with the municipality and malarial surveys of the suburban area have 
been carried out. A marine survey to investigate the sand travel and formation of 
the bar has also been completed. 


Cost of Indian Excheqube of Singapore Scheme. 

167. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the amount which India shall have to contribute towards the 
Singapore scheme? 

(b) Are they aware of the amount of money to be contributed by 
other countries within the British Empire towards the same? If so, will 
they be pleased to state thorn? 

Hr. G. M« Young: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is in- 
vited to the reply given on the 28th January, 1926, to unstarred question 
No. 76. 

(b) The Government of India are not aware of the amount, nor are 
they concerned with it. 


Reduction of Fares on Eastern Bengal Railway. 

168, ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: {a) Will the Govemment be pleased 
to state why the Eastern Bengal Railway is still continuing to realise 
pre-war fares? 

(b) Is there any possibility of reduction in the near future? If so, how 
soon? If not, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I lay on the table a statement showing the 
pre-war and existing fares on the Eastern Bengal Railway from which it 
will be seen that this railway is not levying pre-war fares. 

(b) The Agent has introduced certain return journey tickets at reduced 
fares and is watching the effect. In view of the fact that the Eastern 
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Bengal Railway has only lately been able to pay its way again, it is not 
able to afford a general reduction of fares. 


Statement showing the pre*war and eacisting Fares on the Faster n Bengal Rail wag. 


Pre-war fares. | 

Existing fares. 

I Class • 

• 

. 18 pies all distances 

1 — 150 miles , 

Additional distance , 

80 pies. 

ao 

II Class 

• 

• 9 „ 

H 

1 — 150 miles 

Additional distance 

15 

10 „ 

Inter Class . 

• 

4 

• ^ w 

rt 

1 — 150 miles . , 

Additional distance , 

6 „ 

4| 

Ill Class , 

• 

. „ 


MaiU 

1 — 150 miles 

Additional distance 

4 „ 





Ordinary. 

All distances 



169. (Not put.) 

Improved Waiting Sheds at Loop Line Stations of East Indian 

Railway. 

170. ^Eumar Oanganand Sinha; (a) Is it a fact that there are 
waiting sheds only on one side of most of the Loop line stations of the 
East Indian Railway? 

(6) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the fact that the 
passengers who have to catch trains at odd hours suffer great hardship in 
sun, rain and cold on that account? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove these inconveniences in the 
near future? If so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Last year waiting halls or sheds for 3rd class 
passengers were built for at 10 stations on the East Indian Railway. The 
Government are not aware of the exact position on the loop line but will 
send the question on to the Agent. 

Traffic Improvements to facilitate Coal Trade. 

171. ^Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the tendency of the traffic movement is with regard to the 
coal trade? 

(6) What do the Government propose to do in this respect with a view 
to facilitate coal trade? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: I am not sure that I understand what the mean- 
ing of the Hcmourable Member's question is. If he wishes to know whe- 
ther the total volume of coal traffic on the Indian Railways has been in- 
creased by the reduction made in long distance coal freights, I may in- 
form him that between 1st April, 1926, and 1st January, 1927, we carried 
793,980 wagons loaded with coal and coke as compared with 789,462 in the 
corresponding period of 1925-26. Thus, there was a small increase of 
4,634 wagons. We have lio specific action in contemplation in the near 
future. 
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Additional Charge on Soft Coke. 

172- '^Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the Government is going to do with regard to the additional 
charge of -/4/6 per ton over and above freight on all soft ooke coming to 
Calcutta stations? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reason for the extra charge of 
-/4/6 per ton on soft coke at Calcutta is that it has to be levied at 
cert»ain Calcutta terminal stations on accoimt of the Howrah Bridge toll 
and the toll is paid to the Port Commissioners, the working agency for the 
Howrali Bridge. 

Government therefore do not propose to take any action in the matter. 

New Rolling Stock on Eastern Bengal Railway during 1926-27. 

178- ^Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state how much new rolling stock has been constructed by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway so far, in the year 1926-27? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: During the period 1st April, 1926, to 31 st Decem- 
ber, 192G, the rolling stock constructed in the Eastern Bengal Railway 
shops was as follows: 

Coaching stock bogies . , . • . .61 

Coaching stock 4-wheelers ....... 20 

Goods stock (Departmental) 4- wheelers ..... 4 

Overcrowding on Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

174. *Euniar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Goveniment be pleased 
to state what steps if any the Railway Board have taken to bring to the 
notice of the Bengal and North-Western Railway authorities the incon- 
venience suffered by the travelling public owing to overcrowding with a view 
to remedy the same? 

(b) If no step has been taken, why? , 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (h). The Railway Board have brought 
to the notice of the Bengal and North-Western Railway the necessity for 
accelerating the building programme of third class carriages. 

Damage and Loss of Fruit Packages on Railways. 

175. '^Kttxnar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the damage and loss of large number of fruit packages 
carried by the Railways ? 

(b) How many complaints of this nature have been received during 
the current year by the various State managed Railways? 

(c) Are the Government aware of the fact that in a majority of cases 
the sufferers though greatly injured do not lodge any complaint? 

(d) What action, if any, do the Government propose to take to prevent 
such damages and losses? 

Mr. A. A. L« Paraom: (a) The attention of Government has not 
recently been drawn to this matter. 
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(ib) We have no information, 

(o) No. 

(d) The subject has received and is receiving continuous attention by 
railways, but the main difficulty experienced is the insecure manner in 
which consignments of fresh fruit are packed. The remedy for this 
obviously rests with despatchers. 

Accidents owing to Oveucrowding on Bengal and Noktu-Wesiebn 

Eailway. 

176. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: («) Arc Government aware that as 
a result of overcrowding on the Bengal and North-Western Eailway main 
line trains and of improper arrangements at the Eailway stations many 
accidents happen at frequent intervals? 

(b) If so, what steps are they taking to prevent the same? If not, 
will the Government be pleased to state what investigations have been 
made to ascertain the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Extension of Assam Bengal Eailway Line to Shillong. 

177. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is there any proposal under con- 
sideration regarding the extension of the Assam Bengal Kailway line to 
Shillong? If so, will the Government be pleased to state in what stage 
the proposal or the scheme is and when and how the same is likely to 
fructify? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: A connection by rail between Shillong and Pandu 
has often been mooted, but as there is a good motor road and motor 
service between the two places, it is not likely to be a paying proposition 
and there is no present intention of taking it up. 

Emigration of Santals to Assam Tea Gardens. 

178. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the emigration of 
a large number of Santals and other indigenous working class people from 
the Santal Parganas to the Assam tea gardens and other places is one 
c*f the causes of the decrease of the Santal population in the district? If 
the answer be in the affirmative what steps are being taken to check the 
same; if in the negative, will the Government be pleased to state reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative; but it should be added that 
the proportion of emigrants from the Santal Parganas who go to the Assam 
tea gardens is very small. Government are taking no steps to check the 
emigration as they believe that it is not in the best interests of labourers 
or of the country as a whole that labour should be prevented from going to 
those areas where it is in demand. 

Kumar Gaugauahd Sinha: Have the Government collected any statis- 
tics with regard to that? ^ 

The Honouralde Sir Bhupendra NMh Mitra: Yes, Sir, we have got some 
statistics. 
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Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to lay 
them on the table- 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I shall be glad to show 
them to the Honourable Member if he cares to see them. 

Satyagiiah in Paiuakhalu 

179. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government of India inter- 
changed communications with the Bengal Government regarding the 
Satyagraha caiTiod on in Patuakhali as a result of the stoppage of a Hindu 
religious procession? If so, will they be pleased to lay the same on table 
and state the present condition of the movement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
have not been in cornrnunicHlion with the Government of Bengal in con- 
nection with the incidents' in Patuakhali, which they regard as essentially 
a matter for the Local Government. 

Facts regarding Murder op Swami Sraditanand. 

180. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state all the facts regarding the murder of Swami Sradhanand so far avail- 
able to them indicating whether or not there was any organised conspiracy 
for the purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As the Honourable Member 
must be aware, the case is before the Courts and it would not therefore 
be proper for me to make any statement on the subject. 

Permission to Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra to a^ttend Meetings op 

THE Assembly. 

181. *Eumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether or not Mr, Satyendra Chandra Mitra, a Bengal detenue, will 
be allowed to attend the meetings of the House? If not, why not? When . 
will he be released? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the statement I imide in this House on the 21st January 
in connection with the debate on the motion of adjournment. 

182. (Not put.) 

183. 184, 185. (Answered on Blst January, 1927, vide pages 188 — 89 of 
these Debates.) 

Indians in S’^^u'erior Services in India, 

186. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the percentage of Indians in the superior services of India 
as recommended by the Lee Commission is to be taken for India as a 
v/hole or for each province separately and India collectively ? What is the 
policy and programme follow’ed with regard to Indianisation in each of the 
provinces of India with regard to each of the superior services? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The recommendations of the 
Lee Commission are to bo taken as applying to India as a whole. In respect 
of certain services the rates of recruitment adopted in different provinces 
differ, but the proportions recommended by the Commission are maintained 
for India as a whole. As regards policy and progranjme, I would refer 
the Honourable Member to the answer which I gave to Khan Bahadur 
Ohulam Bari’s question on the 25th August, 1925. 
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Recruitment o? Indians to Superior Services prom Provincial 

Services. 

187. ’'‘Komar Ganganand Sinha: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the insufficiency of recruitment in the superior services of 
India from the Provincial services? If so, what steps are being taken to 
bring it to the level recommended by the Lee Commission)? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: In the Irrigation Branch 
of the Indian Service of Engineers, the recommendation of the Lee Com- 
mission that 20 per cent, of the future recruitment should consist of pro- 
motions from the Provincial services has already been introduced. Officers 
so promoted enter the Indian Service of Engineers at a low point on the 
gradation list and consequently ]io question arises of interference with 
the legitimate prospects of existing members. In the other services which 
will remain on an all-India basis, in which promoted officers enter the 
gradation list at a higher point, it has always been the intention that the 
proportion of posts filled by promotion from the Provincial Services should 
be increased gradually up to the proportions recommended by the Lee 
Commission or, where the Commission made no specific recommendation, 
up to a suitable ratio. Any other systeiti would involve grave injustice 
to the existing members of the services. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: What does the Honourable Member mean 
by the word ** gradually ’’? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: “Gradually'\ Sir? I think 
the word can be found in the dictionary. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does it mean that the Honourable Member is likely 
to take a number of y(‘ars to w'ork up to the proportions recommended by 
the Lee Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It probably means that it 
will take some time. Gradually means by grades. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Has it the same meaning as that given to the word 
in regard to the Government of India Act? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should think, Sir, the word 
used in either connection would have the same meaning. 


Indianisation of Superior Services in India. 

188. ’•‘Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state: — 

(a) the authorised strength of the various supericMr services left open 

to Indians before the publication of the Lee Commission 
report; 

(b) the number of Indians appointed to those services before the 

publication of the report; 

(c) the authorised strength of the various superior services left open 

to Indians after the acceptance of the recommendations of 
the Commission by the Government of India and the British* 
Government; 

(d) the number of Indians so far belonging to those services; 
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(>«) the rate at which appointments are being made; 

(/) the time it will take to reach the sanctioned strength; and 
(g) why the sanctioned percentage of Indians have not immediately 
been appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not very clear as to the 
exact information which the Honourable Member requires, but he will 
find in annexurc^ III to Questionnaire 1 of the Lee Commission’s report 
a statement showing the scales on which Indians were being recruited at 
that time for the all-India services and in (Chapter V of the report the 
detailed recommendations of the Commission for Indianization in the future 
which have been accepted and are being carried out. I would invite the 
attention of th(' Honourable Member to the fact that the proportions laid 
down arc proportions of recruitment and these can only change the actual 
composition of the various services gradually as retirements take place 
and new recruits join, but the sanctioned percentages of direct recruitment 
arc being applied* 

Promotion from Provincial Civil Service to Indian Civil Service in 

Bihar and Orissa. 

189. *Kumar Oanganand Sinba: Will the Government be pleased to 
state how many persons in the Provincial Civil Service of Bihar and Orissa 
have been raised to the Indian Civil Service grade? What percentage of 
the total strength of officers in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa are Indians and how does it stand in relation to the general recom* 
mendations made by the Lee Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The number of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service of Bihar and Orissa and members of the Bir 
holding listed posts is eight. This number is 11*8 per cent, of the number 
of superior posts on the Indian Civil Service cadre in Bihar and Orissa. 
The perctuitage recommended by the Ijee Commission to be filled eventu- 
ally by promotion from the Provincial Civil Service (which will also in- 
clude appointments from the Bar) is 20- This percentage will be worked 
up to gradually as explained in my answer to question No. 187. ' 

Mr. B. Das: Do T understand that in the Provincial Service of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government there are not sufficient men to raise it to 
that 20 per cent. ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, the Honourable Member 
should not draw that implication from my answer. 

Kumar Oanganand Sinha: How long will it take to reach the requi- 
site percentage? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am unable to say. It 
depends, on retirements, the creation of new appointments and other 
things of that kind. 

Constitotion op Civil Medical Service and Royal Army Medical 

Corps. 

190. ’^Komar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether the Civil Medical Service and the Royal Army Medical 
Corps (India) have been constituted in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Lee Commission? If not, when will they be constituted? 
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(6) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state what is the minimum number of British officers to be 
maintained in the Civil Medical Service, the total strength of such service 
and the method of recruitment so far followed? What are the rates of pay 
and other conditions of the Civil Medical Service? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The Secretary of State has not accepted the Lee 
Commission s proposal to institute a Eoyal Army Medical Corps (India). 
The Provincial Civil Medical Services have not yet been established; nor 
is it possible just now to say when they will be established as their con- 
stitution and other important connected matters are under consideration 
by the Secretary of State. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Oidney: May I know, Sir, since the 
Secretary of State has refused to accept the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission so far as the medical services — civil and military — are con- 
cerned. wdiether it is proposed to substitute them by any other 
measure, and, if so, whether a Committee will be appointed to do so? 

Mr. O. M. Young: As I have already stated, Sir, the constitution and 
principles of the Provincial Civil Medical Services are under consideration 
by the Secretary of State and it is impossible for me to make any state- 
ment at the moment. 

' 

Pekiod of Probation of Officers of the Indian and Provincial- 

Police Service. 

191. *Kuinar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the Police officers hi 
the Provincial service are confirmed after two years whereas those in the 
Imperial service as soon as they pass the departmental examination? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to assign reasons for and indicate the 
imderlying policy in making such a distinction in the matter of confirma- 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is a fact that officers of 
the Indian Police Service may be confirmed as soon as they have passed 
the tests and examinations prescribed. 

It is wnthin the power of each local Government to make regulations 
for the provincial services under its control. The Government of India are 
not in a position to say w-hat regulations are in force in any particular 
province or to assign reasons for any particular mle that a local Govern- 
ment may have introduced. 

Appointments of Indians to Indian Police Service since 1924. 

192. ^Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased co 
state the number of vacancies caused in the Indian Police service in Bihar 
and Orissa since the publication of the Lee Commission report? How 
many Indians were appointed to those posts ? 

The Honourrtle Sir Alexander Muddiman: The number of officers 
appointed to the Indian Police Service in Bihar and Orissa since May 
1924 is 9, 5 of whom were Indians. One more Indian is about to be 
appointed on the results of the examination held in November last. 
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Appointments of Indians to Indian Civil Seevice in Bihae and 

Oeissa since 1924. 

193. ^Eumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of vacancies caused in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar 
and Orissa since the publication of the Lee Commission report? How many 
Indians were appointed to those posts? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Since May 1924 eleven 
oflScera have been appointed to the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa, Of these seven were Indians. 


Rbceuitment .of Indians on Indian Railways. 

194. *Eumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased* to 
state if the Communique on the subject of the recruitment of Indians 
referred to on page 66 of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian Rail- 
ways for 1924-26 has been issued? If so, when? If not, when will it be 
issued and why has it been delayed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A Press Communique was issued by the Railway 
Board on the 16th July, 1926. 


Watch and Waed Department for State Railways. 

195. "^Eumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether they have received reports of the working of the Watch and 
Ward Department from the Railways that have got it? Where are they^ 
if they have been published? Have the Government or the Railway Board 
published any statement or expressed any opinion regarding the same? 
If so, how and when? Do the Government or the Railway Board propose 
to create the Department in such of the State managed railways as do not 
at present have it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We do not receive or publish specific reports or 
statements on the working of the Watch and Ward Departments of the 
various railways, though it is customary for the Agents to mention the 
working of the Department in their annual report if there is anything 
deserving of special comment. 1 will send the Honourable Member, if 
he wishes, a summary of the latest remarks of individual Agents, but in 
general they merely bear witness to the success of the Department in 
preventing thefts, reducing claims for compensation, and stopping travel- 
ling without tickets. The creation of a Watch and Ward Department on 
the North-Western Railway is under consideration; it is the only State- 
managed railway which has not got one- 

Recruitment of Indians foe Political Depaetmpnt. 

196. ^Eumar dangauand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the class of services from which Indians have been recruited to the 
Political Department from the year 1924 onwards? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: Indians have been recruited to the Political Depart- 
ment from the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Army and Provincial Civil 
Services. 
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Atpouttments diking 1920-27 to Impeimal Customs SErmcB. 

197. '^Eumar Qaaganand Siriha: How in any appointments, if any, 
have been so far made in the Imperial Custom Service in the year 1926- 
27? How many of them are Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: One appointment was made in 
1926-27. The recruit was not an Indian. 


Indianisation of Supkrioh Services on Company Railways. 

198. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: What infonnation, if any, have the 
Government received from the Company-worked Railways regarding the 
Indianisation of superior services? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no later information 
than what was furnished by the Honourable Railway Member in reply 
to Question No. 23 by Mr. T>. Das on the 1811i August, 1926. 


Indians in Superior Services on State Railways. 

199. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: WTll the Government be pleased to 
state the different superior services on State Railways in which Indians 
have been recruited? Is there any branch of the service which does not 
contain an Indian? If so, what is it and what steps are being taken to 
Indianise it? What is the proportion oi Indians to Europeans in the 
superior services of State Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Junes: Indians *havc been recruited in all 
the superior services on State Railways and there is no service which does 
not contain them. As regards the proportion of Indians to Europeans 
the Honourable Member is referred to the statement on page 96 of Volume 
I of the Report on Indian Railivays. 


Appointments op Indians to Supbeiox Service on Indian Railways 

DURING 1926-27. 

200. ♦Knmar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
the number of Indians appointed so far in the year 1926-27 to the 
superior service on Indian Railways and indicate the place of their posting 
and office they are occupying? 

The Eonoorable Sir Charles Junes: A ^statement giving the information 
for State-managed Railways is laid on tKe table. I should mention that 
13 more Indian officers have been selected on the result of the competitive 
examinations held in November 1926, who will shortly be appointed but 
who are not included in this Statement. 

Up-to-date information regarding the Company worked Railways is not 
available. 
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Statement of Indian^ appointed to Svperior Service on State^managed ddailways since 1st 

April me. 




Railway to which iiosterl 

Department. 


Nortli 

Western 

Railway, 

East Indian 
Railway . 

EastcTn 

Bengal 

Railway. 

a. j. p. 

Railway, 

Transportation (Traffic) 

Civil Engineering . 


2 

... 

2 


1 

Electrical Engineers 


2 

1 



Stores r . . 

. 

... 

... 


1 

Apprentices for tlio 
Engineers. 

Meelianical 




... 


t Will be posted to different Railways after training is completed. 


The Indian Civil Service Examination in India. 

201. '^Eumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government considering any 
proposal for the stoppage of the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service in India? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman! I invite attention to the 
reply which 1 gave to a similar question on the IStli August last. I may 
add that the Public Service C'Ommission have since been consulted on the 
vdiole question of recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. 

Difference between Air and P. and O. Mail Routes* 

202. ^Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the time usually taken by P, and 0. Mail steamer to bring mails from 
England to India and the time and route the new air lines propose to take 
in doing the same? 

Sir Ganen Koy: The time usually taken for the conveyance of mails 
from London to Bombay by P. and (). steamers via Marseilles is 15 days. 
The transit time from London to Karachi of correspondence conveyed by 
the Cairo-Basra air service is about 13 days. When the air service is 
extended to Karachi, probably in April next, the transit time will be 
reduced to 9 days approximately. 

Report op Auxiliarv and Territorial Forces Committee. 

208. ^Eunuur Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
lay on the table the views of the Government of India on the Report of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee? If not, why? 

Mr* G. M. Toiing: The views of the Government of India on the report 
of the Auxiliary and Territorial F(»ces Committee are still before the 
'Secretary of State and I regret that Government are, therefore, unable to 
accede to tbs Honourable Member’s request. 
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Knmar Oanganand Sinha: How long will it take for the Secret^ of 
State to consider it? Have the Government of India any knowledge of 
it? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I cannot say how long the Secretary of State will 
take. 

Eunuur Qanganand Sinha: How long has he been considering it 
already? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I cannot say offhand; I think it was last autumn 
when we sent it home. 

Mail axd Passenger Rates by Air Liner. 

204. *Kiiniar Oanganand Sinha: {a) What will be the postal rate of 
mails carried by the new air liners from India to the United Kingdom 
and vice-versa*^ 

(b) How many passengers, if any, will be carried by the new air liner 
and at what fare? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) The fee to be paid on postal articles for transmis- 
sion by the air service proposed to be established between Karachi and 
Cairo in April next has not yet been fixed. 

(b) The aeroplanes to be employed on that service will, it is expected, 
provide accommodation for 14 passengers- The fare between Karachi and 
Cairo will be £72. 

Action taken on Unembloyment Resolution. 

205. Ganganand Sinha: What action, if any, have Govern- 
ment taken so far on the unemployment resolution passed in the Assem- 
bly last year? Will it be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments in this 
connection? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: The Government of 
India have addressed the local Governments on the Resolution passed by 
the Assembly in .their letter No. L-1373, dated the 26th May 1926, which 
has been published; there has been no further correspondence in this 
connection between the Government of India and Provincial Governments 
since the Resolution was adopted. A copy of this letter will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member. 

Numbers of Various Communities admitted to Superior Services 

IN 1934. 

206. H. 0. Kelkar: 1. Will Government be pleased to state, what 
number of Indians were admitted in the year 1926, to: 

(а) the Railway Service of Engineers, 

(б) the Superior Revenue. Establishment of the Transportatiott 

traffic) and Commehiial Departments, by 

(i) oom^titive examinations, 

(ii) promotion of the qualified subordinates, ajod 

(iii) from other, sources? ‘ 
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2, Will Government state in each case the number by caste or religion? 
Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A statement is laid on the table. 


StaHment showing number of Indians recruited in 1926. 


(1) 

Name of service. 

(2) 

Competitive 

Examinatloiu 

(3) ! 

Promotion from (4) 

subordinate Other sources. 

serilce. i 

1 

1 

ludian Railway Service of Eugineerfl .‘j 

3f 

Nil U 

Trans jwrtiition (Traffic) ami Commer- 
cial Departments . 

1 

3 

1 

Nil 1 


V 

J 

Total 

8 



Hindus. Moslems. 



4 mi 


t These are camlidatert taken from Roorkeo under ^tbe guaranteed appointment scheme. 

J Appointed by the Secretary of State in England. 

Noth,— -The first competitive oxaiuination for the Engineer Service was held last November 
4Mid the candidates successful in it will be admitted to the service in iy:i7. 


Indianisation of Supitiiioii Revenge Establishment of Transpouta- 
TioN (Power) and Mechanical Engineering Departments. 

207. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: 1. Will Government j^Iease state: 

(а) what number of Indians are elected as candidates for the special 

class of apprentices to be trained for 7 years (for their subse- 
quent appointment as probationary officers in 1933), for the 
Superior Revenue Establishment of the Transportation (Power) 
and Mechanical Engineering Departments; 

(б) how many are appointed to the above mentioned service from 

the subordinate staff; and 

(o) how many are appointed from other sources? 

2. Will Government state, how many applications they had received 
from the three classes mentioned in (a), (b) and (c) respectively of part I 
above? 

8. If the reply to part 1 (a) and (6) is niZ, will Government be pleased 
to state: ^ 

(a) whether it was not the declared policy of the Government to 
Indianise these Departments along with the others referred to; 
[h) the retwons for suspending this scheme of Indianisation last year 
(1926): and 

(c) whether^ the Govemm^t intend to bring into force the above- 
mentioned scheme this year (1927-28), and if not when? 
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1lb» tfr tttiifriei BilfiatB: 1. (a) Sik 

in 1926, all beftog InfllajoAS. 

(b) No subordinate was promoted to this service in 1926. 

(c) Thirteen officers were appointed by the Sefelfetarjr of State in. 
England out of whom 2 w^e Indians. 

2. For the class mentioned in 1 (o) above, over 600 applications were 
received. For class (b), applieations are not invited as plromotions from: 
subordinate istaff are considered on the recommendations of the Agents^ 
of State Bailways. Begarding class (c), the information is not available* 
j's the selection is made by the Secretary of State. 

3. Does not arise. 

Beggar Nuisance on Government Railway Lines. 

208. *Mr. N. 0. Eelkar: (a) Have Government ever receive^ any com- 
plaints about the beggar nuisance on Railway trains on Government railway 
lines ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some railway station authorities give official or un- 
official licences to beggars and participate in their earnings? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no reason to suspect that an abuse of this 
character exists. But they assume that the Honourable Member ha-i 
some definite evidence of its^ existence in an individual case or cases before 
giving currency to the accusation by his question, and if he will give me 
the proofs which he possesses, I will have the case or cases investigated. 

Utilisation op Indians Output op Gold by Government for 

Coining, etc. 

209. *Mr. H. 0. Eelkar: (a) Will Government state what was tho 
average annual production (in ounces) of gold in the different gold mines in 
Southern India during the ten years before the war and the period since 
the war? 

(b) What was the total amount of gold purchased by Government for 
coining or other purposes during these years out of this Indian output of 
gold? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government does not purchase Indian gold? If so, 
will Government state the reasons for their inability to purchase Indian 
gold? 

TbB Bononrable Sir Basil Blad^eif : (a) The average annual production 
of gold from mines in Mysore, Madras and Bombay during the years 1904- 
1913 inclusive was 567, 6n ounces. The average production from 1919 
to 1926 inclusive amounted to 439,881 ounces. 

(b) Figures are not readily available and are bemg^coHeot^d- 

(c) The Governrnent are prepared to purchase any gold, including 
Indian Gdd, on title conditic^ down in^ clsuse. (4) pi Currency 
BilL^o. 1 ol 1927 as soon as the "Bui is passed into law. 
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Auxbatiok op Post Office Ijiburakcb JlrLES to permit of 
Conditional AfisiGNMENtc. 

^10. W. O. Kieilkar : (a) Is it a fact that in the case of Post Office , 
Insurance policies a conditional assignment is not permissible? 

(6) Is it a fact that in the case of the assignee predeceasing the assignor, 
the policy does not revert to the holder and in case of a wife being the 
assignee, the amorat of the policy becomes Stri-Dhana? 

(c) Are Government aware that in some of the private insurance com- 
panies a condition such as “ in the event of the assignee predeceasing the 
assignor or in the event of the assignor surviving the date on which the 
said policy would mature, the benefit of the policy and the right to receive 
moneys thereunder revert to the assignor as if the said assignment had not 
been made is permissible in the assignment? 

id) Are Government prepared to suitably change the Post Office 
Insurance rules so as to make such a condition pennissible? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The policy does not revert to the holder. The assignee becomes 
the absolute owner of the policy. The question wliether the amount of 
the policy becomes Stri-dhana is a question of Hindu Law on which the 
Government of India are not prepared to express an opinion. They would 
suggest that the Honourable Member should consult his own legal adviser 
cn the point. 

(c) No. 

(d) No change is considered necessary. 

Counting op Temp(»eary Service of Post Office Clerks towards 

Increments. 

211. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that during the current official 
year a provision was made in the supplementary Post Office budget for 
expenditure consequent on the counting of all paid officiating or temporary 
service for the purposes of granting increments to Post Office Clerks on 
lines suggested by the All-India Postal and E. M. S. Union? 

(b) If so, has the Director-General issued necessary orders in the matter? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No provision was made 
in the Supplementary Post Office budget. It was decided that the extra 
expenditure involved during 1926-27 on account of the concession referred 
to could be met from the provision made in the current year's budget for 
the revision of pay of postal clerks. 

(6) Necessary orders have been issued by the Government of India. 

Eepresentations to the Director-General op Posts and Telegraphs 
RE Pay op Subordinates. 

212. B. Vv BMvl: |(a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
’ time moormaily required the Director-General of Posts and Telaferaphs, to 

dispose of ripresentatiemB and appeals submitted to him ’jby his subordi- 
nates? 

B 2 
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(b) What was the last date for the submission of representations in 
connection with the fixation of pay? 

(c) How many such representations are lying undisposed of in the 
Directorate for a period of three months, six months, one year and over? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No definite time can 
be stated. The time required depends ui)on the circumstances of each 
xiase. 

(b) 31st July 1920. 

(c) 1. Between 3 months and 6 months ... ... 36 

2. Between 0 months and 1 year ... ... ... 139 

3. Between 1 year and above ... ... ... ... 43 

Total ... 218 


Bm'Eu Pnovisiox r nt C>'ntinoext ExrEXDiTn.iE ix Po.st Offices. 

213. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (n) Is it a fact that in arriving at the contingent 
expenditure for a Post Office, no provision is made for such items as twine 
for labelled bundles, paste or gum arabic for affixing number slips, oil for 
cycle lamps, metal polish, brooms and dusters, sanitary’ fluids, nor for the 
supply of necessary stationery to the postmen? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to revise the scliedule of articles consi- 
dered as necessary to calculate the contingent expenditure necessary for a 
Post Office? 

Sir Ganen Eoy: (a) The reply is in the negative. Provision is made 
for sucli items, not specifically for each, but by an allowance to each 
post office, in accordance with a standard based on their average cost. 

(b) Does not arise; but I w(^uld explain for the Honourable Member's 
information that. I am not entirely satisfied as to the adequacy of the 
existing standard, and it will be re-examined. 

Claims of Minority Communities to Higher Appointments in 
Postal Department. 

214. ^Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that all the five 
Superintendents of the Post Office who have been recruited by direct 
.appointment are Bengali Hindus? 

(b) Is it also a fact that out of the eight Superintendents of the Post 
Office who have been promoted from the Department only one is a 
Musalmam? 

(c) Was the Government of India, Home Department, Office Memo- 
randum No. F.-176/25-E8tbs., dated the 5th February, 1926, regarding the 
measures to be adopted for securing the appointment erf members of 
minority communities communicated to the Postal Department ? If it was 
communicated what effect was given to it by the Department in m^ng 
the above appointments? If it was not communicated, why wan it not 
communicate? 
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{d) What steps do the Government propose to take in order to remedy 
the wrong done to the Musalmans and other minority communities on 
account of the above appointments? 

The Bonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(h) No. 

(c) Yes. But the Home Department office memorandum referred to* 
deals with recruitment for the clerical establishments only of the Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat and Subordinate offices. 

(d) The question does not arise. 

Maulvi Muhaxnmatl Yakub: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the exact figures under sub-heads (1) and (2) of my question 214? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There is no sub-head (1) 
or sub-bead (2) in the question. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: The Go\’ernment reply to my question (a) 
was ‘ No ’ and to part (b) also was ‘ No 1 want to know how many 
direct appointments were made and how many of them were given to 
Moslems and how many to non-Moslems; in the same way how many ap- 
pointments were made from the department and how many of them went 
to Moslems and how many to non-Moslems. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
should realise that I do not carry these figures in my head. If he wants 
the infonnation I would suggest that ho should put down a precise 
question. 

Mr* Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member request the Honourable 
Maulvi to set down precise correct questions in future ? 

RErUESENTATfON Of MlNOllITY COMMUNITIES IN DlTARTMENTS UNDETl 

THE Government of India, 

215. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Do Government propose to ask 
for report from all the Departments under the Government of India and 
state what effect they have given to the Home Department Memorandum 
No. F.-176/25-Estbs., dated the 5th February, 1926, since it was issued? 

{b) What measures do the Government propose to adopt to insure the 
carrying out of the instructions contained in the memorandum mentioned 
above ? 

(c) Do the Government desire that the Memorandum should remain a 
dead letter? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to part (c) of my reply to his question No, 49 of the 27th 
January, 

216, 217, 218. (Not put.) 

Dt&TANOB OP Sub-Post Office at B\gisau from Mansiaui and 

Mieam Post Office. 

" 219. ♦Maulvi Muhamni^ (a) Is it a fact that the Sub-Poi b 

Office of %apsar (District Almora) is the account office of the Mansiari 
Posl Office and the Milam Post Office ? 
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(b) Is it also a fact that the distance from Bagisar to Mansiari Post 
OfBrce is 49 miles and that from Bagisar to Milam Post Office is 79 miles ? 

Sir aanen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. The distance from Bageshwar to Mansiari is 68J miles and 
from Bageshwar to Milam 83^ miles. 

CoKVERsioijr OP Branch Post Ofpicn at Mansiari into Season Scb- 

PosT Oppicb. 

220. *Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 
convert the Branch Post Office of Mansiari into a season Sub-Post Office 
for a period of 4 months every year, t.^., from June to September, so that 
there may be a connection between the season Post Office of Milam with 
this proposed sub-office? 

Sir Ganen Roy: No, as the average monthly income of the Mansiari 
branch post office is not sufficient to cover the extra cost which its conversion 
into a sub-office would involve. The Milam season post office is already 
connected with the Mansiari post office, both being on the same runners* 
line. 


Swings Bank Department at Mansiari Post Office. 

221. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 

authorise the Post Office of Mansiari to do the Savings Bank work? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The Mansiari Post Office is already authorised to do 
savings bank work but no savings bank account has sO far been* opened. 

ExrED'i'»’ioi'S Distribution of Legislntive Assembly Debates to 

Purchasers. 

222. ♦Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 

issue orders to the Superintendent of the Government Central Press, Delhi, 
Simla and Calcutta, to continue to send the issues of the Report of Legisla- 
tive Assembly Debates, to its purchasers as soon as its copies are distributed 
among the Members of the Legislative Assembly, so that the public may 
know at once wha’t is being done in the Legislative Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupeadra Nath Mltra: Copies of the debates 
which are purchased are not distributed by the Managers of Government 
Presses but by the Central Publication Branch, and they are issued by 
that branch as soon as they are received. There is no intention of altering 
this arrangement. 

Admission op Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitba to Assembly. 

223. ^Mr, Gaya Prasad (a) Is it a f^t that Mr. Satyendra 

Chandra Mitra, now under detention in Mandalay Jail, has been elected 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly? If so, in what issue of the 
** Gazette of India " has his election been published? 

(b) Has this gentleman applied to the C^ovemment to give him reason* 
able facilities to take the oath aUegiance to the Crowxr, attd he 
be permitted to do so? 

L. Qnimm: (m) Yes. The Btemreble Mmmkmfs .mmm wat^ftif)* 
lUted hs the Gazette of india^ Part I, the Ittls Oetehek,, - ^ 

(b) No such application has been received by the Abvnittflim 
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Thf?t Burglaet iu. 1^,iw Delhi. 

^24. ^Mr. Oaya Prmd Singli: Is it a fact that oases of theft and 
tburglaiy are on the increase in New Delhi, and will the Government be 
pleased to state the number of such cases, month by month, during the 
last six months* the facts of each case in brief, and the steps taken to 
preyei^t recurrence of such crimes? 

13ie Sononrahle Sir Aleacander Huddixoan: Yes, there has been an 
increase in this class of crime in New Delhi during December 1926. 

2. As many extra patrols as are available have been posted in New 
Delhi. Government are at the present moment endeavouring to arrange 
an increase in the Delhi Police Force sufficient to provide adequate protec- 
tion for this area, and I hope those members of the House who are 
Members of the Finance Committee will give sympathetic consideration to 
our proposals. 

Proportion of Muhammadans in Superior Postal and Customs 

Services. 

225. *Mr. Anwar-ul'Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
Province by Province — 

(a) the total number of Postal Superintendents and how many of 

these are Muhammadans; and 

(b) the total number of officers in the Superior ranks of the Customs 

services and how many of these are Muhammadans? 

The Honourable Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitra: A statement giving the 
information asked for under heads (a) and (b) of the Honourable Member's 
question is laid on the table. 


Statement. 


Bengal and Assam . 

• a 

Total number of 
Postal. 

Superintendents. 

31 

Number 

of 

Muhammadans. 

1 

Biliar and Orissa . 


32 

5 

Bombay . . , . 


, 22 

1 

Burma 


. 12 

mi. 

Central Provinces 


14 

1 

Madras .... 


. . 23 

8 

Punjab and Nortb-Wcst Frontier 


23 

9 

Bind and Baluchistan . 


6 

1 

United Provinces 


20 

9 

Bailway Mail Service . 


19 

2 


Total 

. 181 

32 

1 Bengal .... 


* Total nnmber of 
gazetted 
officers. 

14 

Nnmber 

of 

Muhammadans. 

mi. 

Bombay (including Sind) 

, 

20 

1 

Burma .... 


8 


iCidras . . . ^ 

• 

18 



Total 

• B7t ■ 

n 





T'''g>rrsf^ 


|f az of these are in the Imperial Customs Service, olftcei^s 
inmtfer and acf in Ihitt frequently transferred from province to province. 
\ ito oftoeMbmgteliheln^^ 
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Proportion op Muhammadans in Subordinate Accounts, C-ustoms, 
Posts and Telegraph Departments in Burma. 

226. *Mr. Anwar-iil-A2im: Will the Government be pleased to state* 
whether recruitment of Mohammedans in the Subordinate service of the 
three Departments, viz., Accounts Department, Custoins, Posts and Tele- 
graphs in Burma, which are directly under the Imperial Government are 
maintained in the same ratio as in other provinces and if not, why ? What 
ratio do the number of Burmese Muslims or otherwise domiciled Muslima 
in Burma bear to the total strength of the population of that province? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information required by the- 
Honourable Member is being collected and will be furnished to him as soon 
as possible. 

Proportiov of Muhammadan District and Sessions Judges in 
IUngal and the Punjab* 

227. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the number of Mohammedan District and Sessions Judges in Bengal 
and the Pimjab compared to the other Indian nationalities? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: According to the civil lists 
corrected up to the 1st October, 1926. among the permanent District and 
Sessions Judges in Bengal there are three Muhammadans and 11 Hindus, 
and in the Punjab 1 Muhammadan, 2 Hindus and 1 Sikh- 

Muhammadans in Imperial Forest Service. 

228. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the number of Mohammedans in the Imperial Forest Service all 
over India by Provinces and the number of their total cadre? 

The Honourable Mr. J* W. Bhore: I place on the table a statement 
giving the information required. 


Statement showing the sanctioned Imperial Forest SerXnre rndfe and the number of 
M uhnmrrvadans therein in each province. 


Province* 

Sanctioned 

cadre. 

Number 

of 

MnbammadanoEk 

Assam • • 

22 

Ml 

Bengal . 

21 

2 

Bihar and Orissa 

17 

Nil 

Bombay ...... • ** * 

43 

Nil. 

Bnrma r * 

119 

Nil. 

Central Provinces • - • • * 

8*> 

1 

Madras (with Coorg) , . ^ 

64 

1 

Ptinjah (with Balnchistan and KoHh*Wc»t Premtier Province! , 

39 

S 

Vnited Provinces (with Ajmet) 


% 


" ^ V ..',y '* 
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Railway Conkection reyween Ikhia akd Burma. 

229. *Mr. Anwar-uUAzim: Will the Government be pleased to stata^ 
if there is a possibility of linking India with Burma by railways ? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: There is certainly a possibility, though I amj 
doubtful whether the through connection will be established in the very 
near future. 

Bttrmanisation of Departments under the Government of India 

IN Burma. 

230. *Mr. Anwar-ul- Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is contemplated by Government to Burmanise the Departments 
under the Government of India in the Province of Burma, and if so, whether 
the Government propose to allow free transfer of non-Burman officers 
already in service in that province to their respective provinces in India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiznan: Enquiries are being made 
from the Departments of the Government of India concerned as to whether 
they have any such scheme under consideration and Ihe result will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Provision op Lavatories in Third Class Carriages on Metre Gauge: 

Cochin State Railway. 

231. *Sir Purshotamdas Thafcuidas: (a) Is it a fact that no lavatories 
are provided in third class carriages on the Cochin State Railway (Shoranur 
to Ernakulam metre gauge) which is worked by the South Indian Railway?* 

(h) Are Government aware that as the journey from Shoranur to 
Ernakulam takes more than four hours, the want of lavatories in third' 
class carriages is causing great inconvenience to this class of passengers, 
especially ladies and children? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what action they propose to 
take to have this remedied? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am quite prepared to believe that the facts 
are as stated by the Honourable ^fember though I have no exact informal 
tion. At the same time I may point out that the line is only some 60'' 
miles long, that there are stations at intervals of approximately 5 miles; 
that the passenger trains stop at all these stations, and that at important' 
stations like Trfehur, Alwaye and Chalakudi the trains st'^p for some 
minutes. I doubt therefore whether the inconvenience is very serious, but 
I am sending a copy of the Honourable Member's question to the Agent 
of the South India^ Bailway — the working Agency for the line. 

Decrease in Gros® Barkings of North-Western Railway during 
1926 OWING TO Competition of Motors, 

232. *lCr. Abdul Baye: (a) Will the Government please state if it iw 
a fact that there has been considerable decrease in the total approximate 
gross earnings of the North-Western Railway for the year 3926? 

(h) Is it a fact that this decrease is mainly due tb less booking .of 
passengers as a result of very keen competition for passengers existing afc 
present on certain sections of the North-Western Railway between the 
Railway and some Motor and Lorry Service Agencies? ^ r ^ 
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(c) Is it aiact that on account of this competition and loss the Eailway 
had to increase last year the number of Up and Down trains running between 
Jullimdur and Hoshiarpore and Ferozepore and Moga from 6 to 12? 

(d) Will the Government please state if the loss to the railway on 
these sections was arrested by this increase in the number of trains? 

(e) Will the Government please state the amount of extra expenditure 
incurred by the Eailway Department on account of these additional trains 
on the Jullundur, Hoshiarpore, and Ferozepore, and Moga section up to the 
31st December, 1926? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (oi) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) The increase in the number of Up and Down trains between J ullundur 
and Hoshiarpore and between Ferozepore and Mogn last year was duo to 
•additional trains being put on to meet motor competition and the needs 
of public traffic. 

{d) It is too early as yet to say if the provision of these extra trains 
has arrested the loss due to road competition but undoubtedly the pro- 
vision of better and more suitable train services is drawing additional traffic 
to the railway presumably from the roads. 

(e) Figures of the extra expenditure on account of these additional 
trains are not obtainable. 


Decrease in Gross Earnings op North-Western Rulwat during 
1926 OWING TO COMPEIITION OF MoTOllS. 

233. ♦Mr. Abdtil Haye: (a) Has there been a loss in the earnings of 
the Kalka-Simla section of the North-Western Railway for the j,ear 3926 
due to competition between the Eailway and certain Motor and Lorry 
tJervice Agencies? 

(b) Is it a fact that travelling by motors and taxis is cheaper than 
travelling by the Efidlway? 

What steps have the Government taken or propose to take to 
prevent this loss to the Eailway in future? 

Mf. A. A. PirsoBs: (a) and (b) It is a little difficult to say whether 
travelling by motor is in all cases cheaper than by rail, but there is no 
doubt that passenger traffic has to some extent been diverted from the 
Xalka-Simla Eailway to the road by the cconpetition of motors. 

(«) Some reductions in the Kalka-Simla Railway fares have been in- 
troduced from February 1st, 1927, and further reductions of fares on the 
TCalka-Simla Eailway during the season are under consideration. 

REMonnixiNG OP Bailway Station, 

284. ♦!(&. AMvQ {d) Is them any proposal before the Govem- 

Tnent to remodel reconstruct the railviQr station of the North-Western 
Hailway at 

(lj[> the answer to part jjjl he in the alSnnfttive, win the Government 

Tfhm irtetn why thin tmoimSm 9? the «t»teiw iw hm 

nw? 

(c) What Is the 


ct sent oi akiM Monosilt 
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Mb;. A. A* L. Voasona!: (a). Tea, it iB proposed to remodel Kalka Eailway; 
Station. 

(6) The arrangements for despatch and arrival of both Narrow Gauge 
and Broad Gauge Trains and tor holding of stock are inadequate. The 
arrangements for transfer and weighment of luggage between the B. G. 
smi N. 6. and vioe verm also require to be improved. 

(c) Approximately 5 lakhs. 


Appointment of Pr< vincial Service Men to Political Department 
IN THE North-West Frontier Province. 

235. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a.) Will the Government please state 
what steps they have taken to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Lee Commission that 25 per cent, of the posts in the Political Department 
of North-West Frontier Province should go to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service of that Province? 

(b) Will the Government please lay on the table a statement showing 
the names of the members of the Provincial Civil Service who have since 
this recommendation been permanently appointed to serve in the Political 
Department giving in each case the date of such appointment and the 
date of retirement, transfer, or reversion? 

(c) How many members of the Provincial Civil Service are at present 
temporarily retained by the Political Department in its cadre? Will the 
Government please state the period for which each oflBcer has been so 
temporarily acting in the Political Department? 

(d) Did the members of the North-West Frontier Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice make a representation to the Government in 1924 regarding this 
matter? If so, what orders did the Government pass on this representa- 
tion? 

Mr. X. B. Eowell: (a) The Lee Commission did not make the recom- 
mendation stated in the question. In paragraph 42(a) of their report they 
recommended that 25 per cent, of the officers annually recruited for the 
Political Department should be Indians, who should be obtained from the 
Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Civil Services and fitbm the Indian 
Army. 

(b) and (c). The information required is contained in the statement laid 
on the table. 

(<i?) Yes — ^in. 1925. They asked that a certain percentage of the Indian 
recruitment for the Political Department should be reserved for the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service of the North-West Frontier Province. Tfhe request 
WBs not accepted, because, as already m^c^mced in the Foreign and Politic 
cal Department Press Communique, dated the 2nd September, 1921, the 
primary sources of Indian recruitment to the Political Department are the 
‘C®v{F Servic© wd the Indian. Army,, and officers of the Pmuittcial 
UivS Services are reoniitOd iaily In eases of apeclali meril* 
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Statemtnt refemd to in rejfiy to parts (b) and (c) of Mr. Abdvl Hays's Qusstion 

No. BSS. 

{h) The following officers of the Provincial CivU Services have been admitted to 
the Political Department since 1924; 

(1) fKhan Bahadur Muhammad Inam-ul-Huk--«appointed on the 4th October 

1924. 

(2) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ahmed Din, M.B.E. — appointed on 2tad April 1925 and 

^ retired on 18th May 1926. 

{c) The following officers of the Provincial Civil Services are at present temporarily 
acting in the Political Department from the dates shown against each ; 


Baluchi 8tmi. 

1. Mr. J. E, Lidierth, M.B.E. — From 4th October 1922. 

2. Sardar Muhammad Jafar Khan — From 28th September 1925. 

3. Rai Sahib Mehta Nihal Chand — From 15th November 1925. 

4. Khan Sahib Gul Muhammad Khan — From 29th November 1926.. 

North-W est Frontier Province. 

1. Khan Sahib Muhammad Dilawar Khan — ^From 9th April 1924. 

2. Muhammad Safdar Khan—From 1st May 1926. 

3. Khan Sahib Zafar Khan — From 7th July 1926. 

4. Khan Sahib Mufti Muhammad Yakub Khan — From 2nd December 1926. 

5. Khan Bahadur Arbab Wali Mohammed Khan — ^From 1st February 1923. 

6. Khan Bahadur Kuli Khan — From 28th March 1925. 


Control PEPAurMENr, Bengal NAoruE Railway. 

236, *Pandit Nilakantha Das: How long has the Control Department 
been in existence on the Bengsd Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Ther^ is no separate Control Department. Pre- 
sumably the Honourable Member refers to the Train Control system. It 
was first introduced? at Nagpur in January, 1917, and extended over the 
whole Broad Gauge System, exclusive of short Branches, by August, 19-0. 


Indian Head Train Cv^ntrollers on Bengal Nigpor Railway. 

237. '*‘Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) How many Head and Deputy Head 
Train Controllers have been appointed on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
during the last two years? 

(6) How many of them are Indians? 

(c) What facilities, if any, were given for Indian appointments? 

Mf. A. A. L. Parscms: (a), (b) and (c). Government have no mformation^ 
and regret that they cwx?ipt undertake to enquire. 


» « f. Prior to hfc appomtHEieiit, Khan Bahadur Inam^nl^Hnk held the ppit of Atta^df Fnvelgtt 
and Political Department^. which.hai Wn deelar^ by the Gpyerniov ^aeral in Ctmuctil la ha .d 
the status of the Proviuei^ ^Ivll 
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Etfect of Reduction Scheme on Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

238. ^Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Has there been any reduction of 
staff on the Bengal Nagpur Railway during the last two years? 

(b) How many have been discharged in consequence of the reduction 
scheme? 

(c) How many of them are Indians, how many Anglo-Indians and how 
-many Europeans? 

(d) Has the reduction scheme affected officers drawing above lis. 200 
a month? If so, to what extent and proportion? 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: We have no later information than 
that which the Honourable Member will find in the statements on pages 
.63, 55 and 94 to 102 of the report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925-26. Similar figures will be given for future years, and 
they will enable tlie Honourable Member to judge the effect of the acti n 
taken on the investigation which was carried out through the agency of 
a special officer on the Bengal Nagpur Railway last cold weather. 

Amalgamation of Ouiy'-speaking Tracts. 

239. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: What steps are the Government taking 
for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts under the Local 
Administration ? 


A.MALGAMATION OF OlUYA-SPEAKING TraCTS. 

240. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Is there a definite contemplation of 
R sub-prOvince for the Oriya-speaking Tracts? 

(b) If so, will the Government make a statement explaining the scope 
and character of such a sub-province? 

Amalgam ^T lON of Oriy.^ -speaking Tracts. 

241. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: Will the Government give the people 
tconcerned in Biliar and Orissa an opportunity of expressing opinion before 
.any sub-province is formed? 

Amalgamation of Oriya-speaking Tracts, 

242. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: Do Government propose to unite all the 
Oriya-speaking tracts apart from the question of forming the tracts into a 
■sub-province or separate Province? 

Hie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission, Sir, 
I will reply to the questions No4. 289 to 242 together. Govemnaent has 
under consideration the claims made by certain Oriya-speaking tracts, and 
has consulted the Local Governments concerned. But no decisitn has been 
reached, and, in particular, no definite attitude towards the expedient of 
-constituting a sub-province has been adopted. 

Government ie aware of an inclinatfon to suspend judgment on the 
merits of a sub-province till its consequences can be gauged, and udll endea- 
irour to elicit opinions before adopting any definite scheme. 
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3^ mmsiATstm ueaniiM^. 

ATTSNi)i^c£ M Msbsses. S. C. M 1 TE 4 EVD S. G. Bost iiff rm Lbqislap 
TivE Assembly and BuKaAL Coukoil, bbspbctivkly. 

248. ^PAlMlit Vilitattihft Dm: (^) Bo the Government thint of maldng; 
it possible for Messrs. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, M.L.A., and Subhas 
Chandra Bose, M.L.C. (Bengal detenus) to attend to their duties as 
legislators ? 

(b) Have they been allowed to oome to take the oath of office? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a.) and (b). The answer is 
in the negative. 

Emigiution of Indtaks to British Guiana. 

244. *lltr. Oaya !Praead Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to say whether any depot has been opened for the recruiting of labourers 
for British Guiana, since March 1926? If so, how many, and where? 

(b) Who has been appointed Emigration Commissioner, and on what 
pay? 

(c) How many recruiting agents have been employed by this depart* 
ment, and what are their names and addresses? 

(d) Will the Government kindly lay on the table a copy of the tenns on 
which labourers are recruited for British Guiana? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) No. 

(b) No Emigration Commissioner has been appointed. 

(c) No recruiting agents have been employed. 

{(1) The terms and conditions on which it. has been declared that emigra* 
tioii to British Guiana for the purpose of unskilled work will be lawful 
are contained in Notification No. 240-0ver8eas, dated the 2Brd March, 
1926, which was approved by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature 
and has been published in the Gazette of India. The notification has not 
yet come into operation as the Government of British Guiana have not yet 
intimated the date from which they desire that emigration to thal Colony 
should commence. 

Publication of Fiji Deputation Report, 

245. *Mr. G-aya Prasad SS^h: Will the Government kindly state if 
they propose to publish the Fiji Deputation Report of 1921? 

The HcKUOurable Mr. J. W. Bhcxre: After the most careful consideration, 
the fGovemment of India have come to The conclusion that Ihe interests 
of the Indian community in Fiji would best be served by not publishing 
the Report referred to. 

Pauiin Hlrday Hath Kuiusni: May I ask a supplementary question, 
Sir? In view of the fact that the correspondence between the Colonial 
Office and the Government of India has been published, will not Govern- 
ment reconsider their decision in regard to the publication of the Kji 
DepntRtion's Beport? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 do not see the connection but 1 
regret) Sir, that Goverimient c^jnnot reconsider their decision^ I have 
^given rhy Honourable friend the linal decision of Goverpment in this 
matter. , ^ ■ 
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Vandft Mttif Itoth SmMra: I tiam^ asS: ihe^ Honoimye M^ber 

to let us know a little more in detail the reasons of Government for not 
publishii]^ that Beport? 

The HonouraUe Mr. BBlofe: Sir, I recogsmee that this is a matter 

of great public interest, and if it will assist in sattsfying the House finally 
in regard to this matter, I i^hall be most happy to supplement the :mply 
1 have just given. The fact. Sir, is that that Beport deals with highly 
contentious issues, and on those issues strongly divergent views are held 
by both parties. Any publication of this Beport must 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I interrupt the Honourable Mem^ 
her? What does he mean by both parties? 

The NEonouimhle Mr. J. W. Bhc^re: The Fiji Deputation, on whose 
report the Government of India base their case, and the Government of 
Fiji. Any publication, therefore, of this Beport must inevitably lead to» 
rejoinder and counter-rejoinder and in the opinion of the Government of 
India this would lead to a breaking down of the present atmosphere which 
is, as far as we can judge, very hopeful and promises progressive improve- 
ment in the Indian position. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I know, Sir, if the Beport sub- 
mitted by the Fiji Deputation is a unanimous Beport? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W.- Shore: I am afraid. Sir, that I cannot give 
the Honourable Member any further information in regard to it. 

Pandit Htrday Nath Eunzru: Do I understand, Sir, that the only reason 
for the non-publication of the Beport js that the conclusions arrived at 
by the Deputation are very^ different from the opinions held by the Fiji 
Government ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: I have explained the position at 
some length and I do not think I can add anything more to it. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Can the Beport be shown privately to a Mem- 
ber of this House, Sir? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: No, Sir. 


Ghant op Land in Niw Delhi for bpilbing Anglican Church, 

Mosques or Temples. 

246. ’’‘Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to say if they have given or propose to give sjxy land in New Delhi for 
the building of an Anglican Church? If so, how much land, and on what 
terms? 

(6) Have the Government made any pecuniary grant, or propose 
make any such grant towards the building, or for the upkeep, of the Anglicail’ 
Church? If so, how much? 

*(c) Hava the Government given, or propose to give any land in New 
Delhi, or make any pecuniary grant for the purpose of building any temple 
or mosque? If so, how much? 

The Honourable Sir Ghariea Inneu: (a) The Government have allottedf 
a site, having an area of 8*826 acres for the Anglican Church, but have* 
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‘^not yet arrived :at a decision as to the terms on which the land is to be 
made over, ^ 

(h) Government does not at present propose to make any grant towards 
•the building of the Anglican Church at New Delhi. 

(c) Govemnaent have under consideration a proposal to grant land for 
the purpose of building a temple and subsidiary structures. An applica- 
tion for a site for a mosque has also just been received. Government 
have leased^ land amounting to 3*44 acres to the Aggarwal and Khandalwal 
Jain Societies. The land surrounds the temples which existed when the 
-land was acquired. 

A certain amount of land has been set aside round two Gurdwaras to 
make their sites confonn to the layout of the New Capital, but the lands 
have n(>t been conveyed to any Registered Society or Corporation. Simi- 
larly, small areas have been set aside round two existing temples but there 
is no Registered Society to which they can be conveyed. 

Mr. M. Buthnaswamy : Sir, may I ask the Government if they have 
given any facilities for the building ol a Roman Catholic Church in Now 
Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am afraid I must ask for notice 
•of that question, Sir. 


Expexdithrk on Post Office Puemises in Bombay. 

247. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: i(a) Will the Government be pleased 
to furnish a statement showing the total monthly expenditure on account 
of Post Office premises in the town and Island of Bombay during the 
months of December, 1924, and December, 1926? 

(b) Were the requirements of the Post Office duly advertised in the 
local papers and if so, how long before the termination of the old leases? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the termination of the old leases of the two Post 
Offices in Bombay, the rents were enhanced bv 250 per cent, and more for 
the same premises? 

(d) Are Government aware that the rents of premises in Bombay have 
steadily gone down since December, 1924? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (a) A statement showing the monthly rent paid for 
post office buildings in the Town and Island of Bombay in December, 
1924, and December, 1926, is placed on the table. 

(b) This was done in the cases of the Kalbadevi, Mandvi, Dharavi and 
Tardeo post' offices. The advertisement in respect of the Kalbadevi post 
pffite® appeared over two months before the expiry of the old lease. Infer- 
‘mation as to the dates of publication of the advertisements in the other 
cases is not now available. 

(e) It is not understood to which particular post offices the quertipn 
refers. The sfeateinent furnwhed, however, shows the increases, if any 
in each case. ^ 

IS) No. 
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Statement sh>wmg t%e monthly rent paid for each, of the post offihe huHdihgs in the 
town and island of Bombay in December 19fH and December 1926. 


Name of fbe office. 


Kent hi Becejnber, Rent in December, 
1924. 1926. 


Rs. A. p. 


Rs. A. p. 


1, Apollo Bandar 

2. Apollo Street • 

3, Ballard Road » 

4. Bandra . 


24. Haffkine Institute 
26. Hughes Road 

36. Jacob Circle ^ 


5. Barbbai Mobolla 

• 

4 





ing. 

140 

0 0 

ing. 

250 

0 0 

6. Eyculla 







260 

0 0 


375 

0 0 

7. Caflell Road . 







150 

0 0 


100 

0 0 

^8. Chamarbag 

c 


<« 




70 

0 0 


70 

0 0 

9. Chimpati 

• 


• 




105 

0 0 


105 

0 0 

10. Chinch Bandar 

11. Churehgatc Street 


• 



a 


Oj>ened from Ist 
February, 1926. 
Govcnimeiit Build- 

150 

Govoiiminfc 

0 0 

Build- 

12, C’larc Road 







mg. 

200 

0 0 

mg. 

200 

0 0 

13. Colaba . 







Government Build- 

Government 

Build- 

14. (’otton Exchange 







ing. 

40 

0 0 

ing. 

50 

0 0 

15. Crawford Market 







225 

0 0 


226 

0 0 

16. Cumballa Hill 





1 


85 

■0 0 


ICO 

0 0. 

17. Dadar . 


• 





400 

0 0 


4D0 

0 0 

18. Delisle Road .. 







225 

0 0 


275 

0 0 

19* Cbaravi 





• 


41 

8 b 

■ 

45 

4 0 

:20. Elphinstone Circle 





. 


Government 

Build- 

Oovemmont 

Build- 

21. Falkland Road 






. 

80 

0 0 

mg. 

80 

0 0 

22. Qirgacm 





.. 

. 

600 

0 0 


6C0 

0 0 

23. Grant Road . 





, 


400 

0 0 

1 


400 

0 0 ' 


Free. 

218 9 0 
157 8 0 
Government Build- 


Free 

213 9 0 

Rent abolished since 
1st December, 1926. 
Government Build- 


Government Build- 
ing. 

Ojxmed from 2nd , 
January, 1926. 

. 260. 0 p 


Government Build- 
ing. 

80 0 0 


Shifted to the De*» 
jpartmental Build- 
ing on 7tli July, 
1926. 
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Statement akowing the monthly rent faid for each of the foat office buUdinga in the 
ton'll and idand of Bombay in December 192i and December 19SS-~^ohid, 


Name of the office. 

Rent in December, 
1924. 

Rent in December^ 
1926. 








Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

27. Jumma Magjiil 

. 

. 


• 


. 

175 0 0 

210 0 0 

28. Kalachowki , 

29. Kalbadcvi . 

• 

• 


a 



Opened from Ist 
June, 1926. 

400 0 0 

175 0 0 

1,500 0 0 

30, Khoja Street 

• 


. 




65 0 0 

05 0 0 

31. Lady Hardingo Road 

. 




. 

40 0 0 

40 0 0 

32, Lady Jamnhedji Road 

• 




. 

110 0 0 

1 65 0 0 

33. :dad]iav Bagh 

34 Maliim . 


• 




* 

Opened from 151h 
June, 11*26. 

.125 0 0 

1 275 0 0 

140 0 0 

35. Malabar Hill , 







GovevnuK'nt Huild- 

Govenmicnt Build- 

3G, Mandvi 


« 


a 



ill?. 

.jOO 0 0 

ing. 

1,250 0 0 

37. Masjid 


- 



• 

. 

20 0 0 

♦220 0 0 

38. Matimgii 






* 

50 0 0 

50 0 0 

30. Mazgoon 


• 





225 0 0 j 

1 

225 0 0 

40. Miimbadevi • 


. 





1 ]St .4 4 

184 4 4 

41. New Nagpada 


. 





50 0 0 

50 0 0 

42, Parbhadevi « 







50 0 0 

85 0 0 

43. Parcl * 





# 

, 

525 0 0 

700 0 0 

44. Princess Dock . 


■ 


• 


. 

46 8 0 

1 

1 46 8 0 

45. Kamwadi 







499 0 0 

: 499 0 0 

46. Secretariat 


• 





Government Build- 

Government Build- 

47, S. V. Press . 


. 


• 

• 


ing. 

60 0 0 

i^ig. 

60 0 a 

48. Shroff Mahajan 


. 



• 

, 

Rent free. 

Rent free. 

49. Sion 


, 



* 

. 

11 12 0 

26 0 a 

50. Sewri 


• 


• 


• 

33 7 0 

35 11 0 

51. S. C. Conrt 

52» Tardeo . 


• 



• 

• 

# 

Government Build* 
ing. 

125 0 0 

Government Build- 
ing. 

125 0 0 

58. Thakordwar • 


• 

• 

« 

• 


110 0 0 

110 0 0 


• Oviog to the closing of the departmental Telegraph Office at Ma^jid and the conversion of 
the Masjid 0. into a C\ & 0* 
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Statement shottmg the monthly rent paid for each of the post office buildings in the 
toum and inland of Bombay in December 192 and December 1926 — contd. 


Name of the Office. 

Rent in December, 
19‘i4. 

Kent in December, 
1926. 


1 i:s. A. p. 

Ks. A. P. 

64. Umarkhadi ....... 

300 0 0 

300 0 0 

55. Victoria Gardens . . . . . . ^ 

110 0 0 

110 0 0 

66. Wadala . 

16 8 0 

26 0 0 

57. Warli . . .... 

21 0 0 

; 48 5 0 

1 

58. Khar ....... 

1 Opened from Ist 
• An^rusl. Iit:i6. 

t 

1 50 0 0 

Total 

1 7,485 4 4 

10,358 9 4 


Mr. JamnadRS M. Mehta; So far as (c) is concerned, I refer to Mandvi 
and Kalbadevi. Is it true that the rents now paid are 250 per cent, more 
and 375 jjer cent, more than they used to be in former years, namely, 
that Government are now paying Ks. 1,250 where they w’ere paying Es. 500 
per montli in the cane of Mandvi and arc now paying Ks. 1,5(K) where 
they \vere paying Ks. 400 in the case of Kalbadevi Post Office? 

Sir Ganen Roy: I do not find anything in the records of the case to con- 
firm what tlie Honourable Member has said about the rents of the building, 
but anyhow, I shall look into the matter. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether Government will make a 
very searching inquiry into the incrc'asc of rents in the post offices of 
Bombay in view of the fact that the post offices have paid increased rents 
while in the city of Bombay the rents are going down? As far as my 
knowledge goes, Ihe total amount of ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has already 
put the question and he is not entitled to introduce arguments. 

Sir Ganen Roy: The matter has been very carefully considered. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India 
have made searching inquhies into the fact as to why the rent of the 
post office at Kalbadevi should have been Ks. 1,600 when the rent in 
1924 was only Ks. 400? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath MStra: In the case of the 
Kalbadevi post office, tenders were called for and the present rent is the 
cheapest we were called upon to pay. The Honourable Member s^assump- 
lion that rents in Bombay have gone down in recent years is, we under- 
stand, not wholly correct. We consulted the local authorities, and the 
authorities of the Bombay Municipality said that that statement was not 
wholly correct, and that, though in certain parts of the city rents had 
gone down, there were other parts in which rents had really gone up. 
As regards the Kalbadevi Post Office, if my Honourable friend will refer 
to the reply already given by Sir Ganen Roy he will find that tenders 
were actually called for in regard to the new post office building rented. 

c 2 
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Hr. Janmadas M. Mehta: Who is the officer in the Bombay Municipality 
through whom the Honourable Member lias received infonnation that the 
rents in Bombay are not going down? Evidently the gentleman is nol 
living in Bombay. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Tlie gentleman is living 
in Bombay. I said that he was a responsible authority of the Bombay 
Municipality. 

Mr. A. Baiigaswami Iyengar: May I know what the Honourable Mem- 
ber meant by saying that tenders were called for in respect of houses to 
be rented? "What is the process? I could not quite follow. 

The Honourable ^ Bhupendra Nath Mitra: An advertisement is issued 
in the papers that the Post Office wants to hire a building in a particular 
locality with a certain amount of accommodation and people tender for it 
and tfie house which is tlie cheapest is rented. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask again whether in view of the fact that 
the post office is paying much more rent than it should or than ft was 
paying before the (xovernment will make a searching enquiry into this 
matter? May I also suggest that, in view of the fact lhat the Postal 
Department is considered to he a ver\' honest department, the Government 
should make a very im|)artial enquiry into the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Enquir>^ has already been 
made, but if it will satisfy my Honourable friend, I shall have another 
enquiry made. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: The Honourable Member told us that 
advertisements are published asking people to let their houses and that 
is the tender system. X want to know how the tender is dealt when a 
number of people offer houses in a part-icular locality (/In Honourable 
Member : “Different localities”) — in different localities of the same size 
and with the same accommodation? What are the data upon which 
these tenders are scrutinised and what are the data upon which the rent 
is fixed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I said a particular Incalfty. 
If we want a building for a post office in Kalbadevi there is no use in a 
man in Mahim offering his house. (Laughter.) 

Sir Walter Willson: In view of the great increases in rent are Govern- 
ment considering the advisability or otherwise of introducing measures for 
the Wxation of unearned increments? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Does the Honourable Member admit that the 
rents foi; the Mandvi and Kalbadevi offices have gone up frv^m Es. 500 to 
Ks. 1,250 and from Bs. 4(K) to Bs. 1,500 respectively? And is it not a 
fact that rents in Bombay have not gone up at all ? 

The Hanourable Sir Bhupendsa Nath Mitra: I know that is the position 
in regard to the Kalbadevi post office building and the answ^ei* is that it 
was not po^ible to get another building on a lower rental in spite of the 
issue of tlie advertisement. 

Mr. A* ilBUuigaavaiiil Iyengar: What then was the tender called for ii 
it was the same house that was wanted? 
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Lowness of the Dome and Level of the Coincil House. 

248, Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 

dome of the Central Library in the new Legislative buildings is from the 
outside very disproportionate to the size of the building? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state which of the ancient build- 
mgs in India has got such a disproportionate dome from which the inspb- 
mtion of this dome was drawn? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what the significance is of- 
eonstructing the Legislative buildings in New Delhi on a lower level tham 
the Government of India Secretariat? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a.) and (&). The archi- 
tectural feature which symbolises the Unity of the Three Chambers is the 
circular colonnade and not the inner Dome, which in the Architect’s design 
was not intended to be seen from outside tlie building, but only wit&in the* 
courts, and which will cease to be seen from outside the building when 
^he attic wall has been built. 

(c) The necessity for the construction of a separate Council House of 
the present magnitude could not be anticipated when the Central Buildings 
were designed, and no space was accordingly provided for it on the great 
plateau built on the out crop of nxjk. The need for the building arose on 
the introduction of the constitutional reforms in 1920-21 and there was 
then no other raised site available near the Central Buildings. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Are we to take it that there is no signifi- 
cance in putting this dome lower? 

The Hoiourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: None. 


THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : 1 rise to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes. In the usual statement 
accompanying the Bill I have fully stated my objects and reasons; but in 
a few sentences I will throw some further light upon the amendments 
which I seek to bring about by this Bill. 

I may, first of all, assure the House that the Bill is conceived in an 
entirely constructive spirit. The Land Acquisition Acl is a necessity and 
I take it as a settled fact, but in my view a number of amendments can 
be carried out in the Act, especially from the point of view of the owners 
who are unfortunately deprived of their land by compulsion. In my view 
a thread of imperfections runs from end to end of the Act, and I will 
just indicate the main heads of my amendments only lo disclose the policy 
which underlies the ‘Bill. 

First of all, I want by my Bill to impose certain restrictions upon the 
powers and discretion of the executive Government in the matter of 
acquisition of l^d, for, in my opinion, Government sometimes tin- 
necessarily go into fantastic schemes of land acquisition. I need not 
here refer to the case of the Back Bay Reclamation, because it is acaiiisi* 
tion of land under water. But I take it that the sea has already ISd its 
revenge upon the Bomb^iy Government by bringing it seriously into 
disrepute. And, as for the oompehsation that the sea would require, it 
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would be compensation in specie and in kind and not money compensa- 
tion, and I am sure the sea will help itself to some compensation as a 
matter of course by encroaching upon other shores within the realms of 
the Bombay Presidency. But that apart. Then the Government often 
launches upon industrial schemes and acquires very large acreages of land 
in the name of industrial development. I have in my mind the Amber- 
nath Development Scheme, and I believe I am right in saying that lots 
of acres have been acquired when there was really no necessity for it, 
and at present quite a lot of area is remaining idle in the hands of Govern- 
ment, being undisposed of. Then the case about industrial development 
to be carried out by the Tata Company is obvious. Had it not been for 
a recent yery strong agitation against reckless acquisition of land, I 
3>e!lieve by this time all the slopes of the Sayadri mountains would have 
teen in the hands of the Tata Company for what they may or may not 
like to do with them. I have also in mind cases of acquisition for railway 
companies, for 1 find that Government unnecessarily commit themselves 
.sometimes by entering into agreements with railway companies, promising 
to acquire land for them when the railway companies really ought to shift 
for themselves and acquire land by paying proper compensation to the 
parties by private arrangement. And these restrictions upon the powders 
and discretion of Government I seek to accomplish, firstly, by subjecting 
the discretion of Government to a more thorough and substantial judicial 
Inquiry into the purpose of acquisition. In that respect I want the notices, 
private and public, to be more thorough and more adequate, so that even 
people who are not directly interested in the acquisition of land may appear 
before the tribunal and point out to Government that the purpose of 
acquisition is not really bona fide public purpose and that the land is 
being unnecessarily acquired. Then t want \o introduce by this Bill a 
radical change into the machinery for fixing the amount of compensation 
as well as the nature of the coinpensatioii, and I propose to substitute 
private arbitration for the present procedure of fixing compensation first 
by an award given by a land acquisition officer and subsequently by refer- 
ence to the District Court, which procedure is, in my opinion, quite unsatis- 
factory. I want to introduce tlfiis change because I find that arbitration 
was in vogue and was accepted by Government in the old Land Acquisi- 
tion Acts up to 1870 and I do not know under what influences Government 
removed that machinery from the Act and substituted the present pro- 
12 M cedure. To my mind that procedure by private arbitration is a 
JII005. satisfactory procedure, and, in evidence of that, I may state 

that the procedure still obtains under the Bombay District M,unicipal Act, 
so far as urban areas are concerned. If any land in urban areas is to be 
acquired, the municipalities are driven to the necessity of acquiring the 
land by private arbitration, and I do not see that rural land is more 
valuable than urban land so far as acquisition is concerned. If munici- 
palities must go to the trouble and expense of getting land under the 
procedure of private arbitration, I do not quite see why land in rural areas 
should not be similarly acquired by private arbitration also. The great 
advantage of the procedure I am proposing is that it first of all saves all 
further litigation by way of appeal and reference. At present we see that 
Ktfeatiofi goes up "even to the Privy Council and involves a lot of cost. 
But; if land is acquired by private arbitration, then it is practically a 
registered consent decree and it saves all further litigation. As regards 
the costs, they may be nothing to Government but they are certainly veiy 
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ruinous to private parties, and if there fare any Government pleaders here 
present as members they will bear me oul when I say that the costs in 
acquisition cases are the secret pocket out of which the life savings of 
Government pleaders sometimes come. Then I want to make the compen- 
sation to be given to private owners more equitable than ft at present is. 
That I want to achieve, first of all, by imposing an obligation to give com- 
pensation in kind and in specie in certain cases. Thus, for example, if people 
are deprived of tenements it is certainly equitable that other tenements 
should be found for them before the unfortunate people are evicted. Then 
I want to enlarge the scope of loss and damage to be considered in calcu- 
lating compensation. Here of course the loss and damage is to be taken 
in the legal sense, but its scope can be equitably enlarged so that these 
matters may be taken into consideration in calculating the amount of com- 
pensation, And lastly I want also to compel the parties, whether Govern- 
ment or private, in whose behalf or for whose benefit the land is acquired, 
to acquire the remaining land which is injuriously affected by the acquisi- 
tion of the more important portions. It will be readily seen that if out of a 
given area the Government or other pariiejs acquire the important portions, 
the owner really will not know what; to do with the section remaining 

undisposed of. It is only equitable, therefore, if the best portions are 

acquired the })arty acquirmg it should also be compelled to acquire the 
remaining portion, thus disposing <of the whole plot and saving the owner 
the trouble and possible loss of trj’ing to dispose of the balance left over. 

Then it is also equitable that corporations and public bodies should be 

prohibited from making a trade of land acquisition and augment- 
ing their revenues by a profiteering sort of arrangement. This 
Government are always prepared to do for corporations and cor- 
porations are likely to go in for more land than they really 
require for their purf)08e8, letling out the remaining land on a profiteering 
basis in order to make the financial ends of their schemes meet somehow. 
‘Then there is one important poiril, and that is about the restoration of the 
land w'hich has been excessively acquired and remains undisposed of in 
the hands of Government or the party for whom the land has been 
acquired. What is to be done with regard to this land? The man who is 
deprived of it has of course the first equitable claim to get back possession 
of that land, and therefore I w^ant to impose a legal obligation upon 
Government to have the claim of the owner considered first lo any land which 
may remain undisposed of after a certain definite time. Then generally I 
want to deprive this land acquisition business of its technical character, 
technical in the judicial and engineering sense. Here I would quote 
Tiigh authority on this point, namely, Sir Norman Macleod, who, as Pre- 
sident of the Tribunal, had, I believe, a lot to do wdth regard to land 
acquisition in Bombay. In the first place he says : 

** The questions which must necessarily most often arise before the courts are 
those connected with the appraisement of the compensation to be awarded to the 
owner whose land is being compulsorily acquired, and it must be admitted that a 
court of law is a most unsuitable forum for the decision of such questions.** 

And with regard to the technical arbitrators, engineering surveyors and 
helpers, be says: 

** Land valuation m never much more than guess work but the margin of error 
Is far more likely to increase than decrease with the attempt to arrive at an accurate 
solution by means of elaborate reasoning.** 

If that is the judgment upon the assistance rendered by engineering 
mweveyon and helpers it is perfectly right, I think, to try and get it Out 
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of the hands of the technical arbitrators^ and I have already stated that- 
I want also to take it out of the hands of a court of law. Thus I want 
to make this business as little technical as possible from the judicial and 
engineering point Of view, and, in my opinion,, the best way to accom- 
plish this is to set up the old machinery of private arbitration which still 
obtains within the areas of district municipaiitiea in my own province at 
any rate. The machiner}^ of private arbitration amounts, as I have stated, 
to a consent decree which stops all further litigation and odsts and gives 
the ouTier the satisfaction of having helped himself to justice by appointing 
arbitrators at whose hands he gets the award. These are three manifest 
advantages. I hope, 1 have made out my claim before this House that* 
the Bill is conceived entirely in a oOnstructive spirit. It contains some' 
very useful amendments and I hope the House will give me leave to 
introduce this Bill and ultimately help me also to carry out some of the 
amendments. 

Mr. President: The question fs: 

“ That leave he given to introduce a Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, for certain purposes.** 

The motion was adopted. 

, Mr. K. 0. Eelkar: Sir, I introduce the Bill 

Mr. President: Perhaps I might as well remind Hont.)urabJe Members- 
that we have already established a convention in this House that motions 
for leave to introduce Bills are not to be opposed, and therefore Members- 
will bear that in mind in making their speeches at this stage. 


THE INDIAN KEGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madrais ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908. 

The Statement of Objects and Reasons annexed to this Bill has dealt- 
elaborately with the circumstances under which the amendments are sought, 
to be inti^uced in the Registration Act. Sir, I beg leave to move it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I mtrod'uce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
(AMENDMBlfT OF SSCTION 141.)' 

Sir Hari Singli Ctour (Central Provinces Hindi-Divisibns : M^n-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Penal Code. 

In the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to my Bill and in 
the notes on clauses I have set out at some length the objbot I have 
view in asking for leave to introduce this Bill. Sir, I ask for leave. 

The motion was adopted. 

' Sir Sari Singli Oour: Sir, I iktrodnce tEe BiH. 



THE CODE OF CITGL FBOfiEDUBE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
(Amendmbkt of Section 80.)^ 

Kr« 0* Suraiawamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Cbittoor:, 
Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further 
to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. The objects and reasons are- 
stated in the Statement appended to the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr.. O. Ducaifiwamy Aiyangar: Bir> I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Koliilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan llural): Sir, 1 move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Indian SuccesBum Act, 1925. The reasons and the objects for which I 
seek to introduce this Bill are given in the written Statement of Objects 
and Koasons which I have appended to the Bill. I beg, Sir, for leave 
to introduce the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INLAND STEAM- VESSELS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division* Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
T beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Inland' 
Steain-vessels Act, 1917. The scope and object of this Bill are fully 
explained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: Sir, 1 mtrodTice the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LAW KEPORTS BILE. 

Maulvi MlBhammad Takub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate 
and improve the Law Reports. The objects are given, Sir, in the State- 
ment appended to the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Maulvi MidutimnadTakub: Sir, I introduce the BilK 


THE INDIAN MEECHANIHSE MARKS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

1^. K. O. MapiQf (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir.. 
I beg to move for leave to introduce a BOl further to amend the Indian 
Meimfindfse Marks- Act, 188^. I^he scope and object' of the Bill are fullja 
explained in the Statement of Objects and Beasons.- 

The motion was adopted. ‘ 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE HINDU CHILD MAERIAGE BILL. 

Bai Sahib M* Hturbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, I move 
‘for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst the 
Hindus. The object of the Bill is fully explained in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons attached to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, 
I do not desire to break the oonvention that Bills should not be opposed 
at the introduction stage, but this is a Bill of a very peculiar character 
which requires the sanction of the Governor General. All that I wish to 
eay is that , on behalf of the Government, I shall oppose any other motion 
after motion for introduction, other than a motion for circulation. 

Mr. President : The question I have to put is : 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst 
fthe Hindus.” 

The motion was adopted. 

•Bai Sahib H. Harbilaa Sarda: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INTEREST BILL. 

MauM Muhanunad Takub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
'madan Rural) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to limit the interest 
•<^harged on loans of various kinds in British India and to bring the law in 
conformity to the needs of the people. The reasons for which I seek to 
introduce this Bill are given in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 
H move the motion, Sir. 

The motion was ‘adopted. 

IfauliA Mahammad Takub: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE SOCIETIES REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mx. If, 0«Tv^Ikar (Hombay Central D!vi8l<^ : NonrMuhammadan Rural) : 
*Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Societies 
Regisfenatlon A.ct^ 1S60, odirtfijm |>ittpbees. The reasons and objecte are 
^^tated sdS&pjiehtly in tie iitsttement to the Bil}. I ask for leave. 

The mo^on was , 

3b. V, 0, Xeikar: Sir. I introduce the BiU. f ^ 



THE CBIMINAL LAW BEPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 


Sir Hari Singh Ooor (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is too late for 
that motion. He must come to item No. 25. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Sir, I beg to move: 

" That the Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions of the Indian Criminal 
■Law Amendment Act, 19(», and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into 
^ponsideration/’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
on a point of order, the Bill not having been introduced, this motion cannot 
he made. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Sir, may 1 explain mystelf. I had just gone out 
to get a book necessary for the purpose of introducing this Bill. On a 
very similar occasion in the last Assembly the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber happened to have gone out, and Sir Frederick Whyte allowed him to 
intrr)duce the Bill out of its turn, and I ask you, Sir, to exercise the same 
discretion in my favour. I went out for the purpose of preparing myself 
with chapter and verse which will enable the House to give me leave to 
introduce the Bill. This thing was delayed, and I knew my turn was 
coming, and therefore, I ran up for it. I was almost in time, and you 
will find, Sir, I was only about a minute late when I came back to the 
House. I therefore ask you, Sir, to allow me to introduce this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I have no desire to take 
a harsh view of the situation, but I do point out that the convention we 
Have established is that Bills should be^ allowed to be introduced on the 
understanding that Members do not put down a second motion on the 
same day. That is the point. My Honourable friend has put down a 
second motion. If you, in your discretion, Sir, are pleased to allow him 
the grace of introducing his Bill, I trust that you will not allow him to 
move a second motion on the same day. On these terms, I am willing 
that this Bill should be introduced. 

Sir Hail Singh Oour: Sir, I am perfectly prepared to give the Honour- 
able Member this undertaking that, if I am given leave to introduce this 
Bill, I shall be quite prepared to allow the second motion to stand ad- 
journed, provided I am allowed to make a statement that I formally intro- 
duce it; and then if the Honourable Member or any other Member wants 
time and moves for adjournment, I shall not oppose it. 

Mr* President: The convention, according to the Home Member, is that 
motions for leave to introduce Bills are not to be opposed, with this resenra- 
tion that any Honourable Member who moves for leave to introduce a B-ill 
will not put down further motions on the same Bill on the same day. 
The Honourable Member is entitled to put down further motions oh any 
ether day — ^the next non-olBoial day. If he accepts that position, the Chair 
will allow him to move for leave to introduce his Bilk 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour: Sir, I agree to it. Sir, I beg to mov6 for leave* 
to introduce a Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code of Criminal Procedure^. 
1898. 

Honourable Members who were Members of the last Assembly will 
remember that a similar motion for the repeal of Part II of the Criminal' 
Law Amendment Act of 1908 stood in my name and was passed by this^ 
House by an overwhelming majority. At that time even the nominated 
Hononurable'^Members of this House asked the Government whether they 
were prepared to modify the provisions of Part 11 so as to give the High 
Court some discretion and jurisdiction for the purpose of enabling them 
to revise orders issued by the Governor General in Council or the Local 
Government and I understood the spokesman on hehalf of Government 
to say that that was a separate question and would be decided if and 
when it was brought to their notice- Sir, I have taken advantage of the 
suggestion then made in the course of the discussions of my previous Bill 
to modify the provisions^ of my present Bill, and the purpose of it is to 
give the High Court jurisdiction to revise orders passed by the Governor 
General in Council and under the Devolution Rules by the Local Govern- 
ment. That is the first part of my Bill. Honourable Members will also 
remember that, in the report, of the Rej)res8ive Laws Committee, it was 
suggested — I do not use stronger language than that — it was suggested that 
the repressive laws should be repealed, and. on a motion to that effect 
moved by an Honourable Member in this House, several objeciions were* 
taken to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws. The most weighty 
of them all was that there were certain foreigners, that the influx of foreign- 
ers in this country required the use of these executive powers. I have con- 
sidered, Sir, that objection of the Government and it is in view of the 
objection of the Government that I hove moved for the addition of certain 
words in the Habeas Corpus section of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The object of it is that, while the Government will retain the power of 
excluding foreigners and non-British subjects, they will not possess the 
same power as regards British subjects, who will be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act as enacted in the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. In the result, therefore, Sir, mv Bill is a modified Bill which 
fakes note of every reasonable objection that has been raised by Govern- 
ment to the w'holesale repeal of the regulations and the other repressive 
laws and to the repeal of Part IT of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
I flatter mvself, Sir, with the belief that the Honourable the Home 
Member and those responsible for laying down the policy of the Govern- 
ment will meet me on this occasion by supporting my measure, if and 
when it comes up for further consideration. For the present I ask for 
leave to introduce my Bill. 


Mr. President: Motion moved: 


That leave be given to introdnee a BiK to repeat and amend certain proviaioiis 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code of C&fmim Proee-' 
^dnre, 1808 /' 

Hie motion was adopted. 

Sir H«ri SiBgIt IMbcj Sir, I introdued tlie BilT. 



AMENDMENT OF STANDING OEDERS. 


Mr. President: The next item on the paper is a motion by Mr. Ranga- 
ifiwami Iyengar for leave to amend the Standing Orders of the Legislative 
Assembly in the following manner : 

“ 1. To sub-order (B) of Standing Order 4 the following further proviso be added, 
namely : 

‘ Provided also that where Bills of which notices of motions for leave to intro- 
duce have been given, have been printed and circulated to the members, 
no fresh notice shall be necessary and such Bills shall have precedence in 
the order in which they stood on the last agenda of the previous session 
over other Bills of which notice may have been given.* 

2. In Standing Order 6 for the words “ Governor General the words President 
-or the decision of the Assembly whenever it deems it necessary ” be substituted. 

3. Standing Order 7 be re-numbered as 7 {/) and to the said Standing Order the 
following sub-orders be added, namely : 

‘ (2) On days not previously appropriated for the transaction of Government 
business, non-official business not disposed of on the days allotted therefor, 
may be transacted in accordance with such agenda as may be settled by 
the President. 

(3) On days when Government business terminates earlier than 4 p.m., pending 

non -official business may he transacted in accordance with the agenda that 
may l>e settled by the President for the remainder of that day. 

(4) Whenever non-official business set down for any day is undisposed of, the 

Pi’esidenl may adjourn the business of that day to be transacted on a day 
not already allotted lor Government business.’ 

4. In sub-order (4) of Standing Order 8 for the word “five” the ’word “ten” be 
substituted. 

5. In Standing Order 9 after the words “subsequent day”, the words “allotted for 
the disposal of non-official business of the same class” be inserted. 

6. In Standing Order 14 : 

(1) in sub-order (i) after the word “resolution” the word “question” be inserted; 

and 

(2) after sub-order (i?) the following sub-order be inserted, namely ; 

‘ (3) All questions that have been admitted shall be replied to by the member 
to whom tl>ey are addressed as to matters of fact or information asked 
for, unless the President in the exercise of his discretion decides to the 
cx)ntrary. ’ 

7. To sub-ordei (7) of Standing Order 24, the following proviso be added, 

namely : 

* Provided also that the Assembly may by a previous vote decide to continue 
the debate up to 7 p.m,* 

8. In sub-order {S) (iv) of Standing Order 20 after the word “heads** the words 
“and except in so far as their discharge of public duties is concerned” be inserted. 

9. After clause (/) of the proviso to Standing Order 31, the following be inserted, 
rnawely : 

a motion must not anticipate any question substantially identical with the 
one which has been appointed for consideration for a specific day or with 
reference to which a notice of motion has been previously given, 

Explanation . — Notices of resolutions which have not obtained a place-, in the 
ballot for non -official business on any particular day shall not be kerned 
notices of motions in this behalf.* 

. 10. In sub-order {S) of Standing Order 32 the words •^‘and if the motion is moved 
by a non-official member, the member of the Government to whose department the 
matter relates shall have the right of speaking (whether he has previowsly spok^ in 
:the debate or 'not) after the mover has replied*’ be omitted. 

( S71 ) 
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11. After Standing Order 73 the following new Standing Order be inserted,. 
Yiamely : 

‘ 73-A. All non-official business not included under questions, Bills, resolutions^, 
adjournment motions or the budget shall be brought up by motions of 
which not less than three days notice shall be given.* 

12. For Standing Order 74 the following be substituted, namely : 

* 74 (7) Motions involving communications from the Assembly to the Governor 
General on his address or message or on any subject of public interest^ 
shall be made by formal address after motion made and carried in the 
Assembly. 

(0) All such communications shall be made through the President.* ” 

I now ask whether any Member has any objection to leave being given 
to Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar. As no Member objects, 1 intimate thab 
leave is granted. 

House not committed to Principles of Amendments on Motion for 
Reference to Select Committee, 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Before 
Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar moves that the draft amendments be referred to 
a Select Committee, I would crave, Sir, your ruling on a point of order. 
What vnll this rc'fereiice to Select Committee involve? I desire to make 
it perfectly plain that, if it involves any acceptance of any of these rules in 
principle which will prevent my siibseqiu'ntly contesting it in the full 
House, then I shall have to adopt a different method to the one which I 
shall adopt in the other event. If it involves no question of my being 
debarred from any kind of objection to the terms of the amendments, I 
shall not raise any opposition at this stage. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : May T point out, Sir, that, ever since the constitution of 
this Assembly, there have been several rulings given by your predecessor 
to the effect that, w^henever a Bill or a motion is referred to a Select 
Committee, the House stands committed to its principle, and that no 
reference to a Select Committee is possible unless the House previously 
signifies its assent to the principle of a Bill. The Honourable the Home 
Member will bear me out. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member from Nagpur forgets the 
ruling of my predecessor that, when a motion that the proposed amend- 
ments to Standing Orders be referred to a Select Committee is accepted by 
the House, it does not commit the House to the principle involved in any 
of those amendments. It is no doubt true that, w^hen a motion to refer a 
Bill to a Select Committee is accepted by the House, the House stands 
committed to the principle of that Bill. But, when a motion that amend- 
ments to Standing Orders be referred to a Select Committee is accepted 
by the House, it does not commit the House to any principle of any of 
those amendments. 

(At this stage Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar stood up to speak.) 

Mr. Ptesident: What is it? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 

I want to ask a question. 

Mr. Preddent: Is it on a point of order? 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I want to ask whether the House cannot 
vote against any amendments made by a Select Committee- Supposing:' 
a Bill is passed 

Mr. President: There is no question of a Bill in this case. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I am not dealing with this. You say, refer- 
ring to ordinary Bills . . . 

Mr. President: Tt has «.lready been ruled, times out of number, that^ 
when a Bill is referred to Select Committee, the House stands committed' 
to the principle of that Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I bc^^ to enquire if, in the case of the reference' 
of amendments to Standing Orders to a Select Committee, the House is 
not committed to the principles of those amendments, to what is thia 
House then committed? 

Mr. President: To nothing c'xcept Ihfit the Standing Orders in question 
require some amendments. What those amendrneiits should be is to bo 
enquired into and reported upon by the Select Committee. This House- 
is not to usurp the functions of the Select Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: May I . . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: J v. ish to ask a question. 

I wish to ask whether it would be possible for the Select Committee 
to introduce and report to this House aiuendments entirely at variance 
with the amendments referred to it. 

Mr. President: It is not necessary to give any ruling on the question 
now. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : In view of the ruling that you have given on the Honour- 
able Sir Alexander Muddiman’s question, I do not tWnk I shall be justi- 
fied in taking up the time of the House by discussing the principles of the 
amendments, and as the House is going to have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing very fully the principles of these amendments when they emerge 
from Select Committee, I simply make my motion. 

Mr. President; The question is that the proposed amend^ients be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar has a motion for leave to 
amend the Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly in the following 
manner : ' . 

*1. For sub-order (1) of Standing Order 4 the following be substituted, namely ; 

*(r) All pending notices shall be carried over to the pending list of busineae 
for the next session.* 

2. To Standing Order 16, the following proviso be added, namely : 

‘Provided that when the President resolves to disallow a question he shall 
previous to such disallowance give an opportunity to the member putting* 
the question to show cause why his question should not be disallow^. * 
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3. In sub-order (i) of Standing Order 32 for the first ^sentence «£he ifoBomng be 
substituted, namely 

‘As soon as a motion is made the President shall call upon members who have 
given notices of substantial amendments to move or not the amendments 
and thereupon other members may speak on the motion and the amend- 
ments in such order as the President may call upon them.* 

4. In sub-order (5) of Standing Order 32, the words from *‘and if** to “replied” 
be omitted. 

6, In Standing Order 39, to eub-order (S) the following clause be added, namely 

‘(c) or if the member in charge moves that the Bill be 'circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinions thereon, any member may move as a'^ 
amendment that the Bill be referred to a select committee or be taken 
into consideration. * 

6. To Stanaing Order 53, the following be added, namely : 

‘In respect of any of the points so referred for reconsideration any member 
may move an amendment in the same manner as amendments to the Bill 
are moved,* 

7. In sub-order (5) of Standing Order 64, after the words “such day** the words 
“and in such order on the list of business** be inserted. 

8. In sub-order (^) of Standing Order 56, for the words “shall be a member** the 
words “and the mover shall be members*^' be substituted. 

9. In sub-order (^) of Standing Order 61, for the word “withdrawn” the words 
"“not moved” be substituted and the following be added at the end, namely : — 

‘This shall not prevent any other member in whose name the same resolution 
stands from moving when he gets his turn.’ 

10. In sub-order (^) of Standing Order 70, the words “has been disallowed under 
the rules or these standing orders or'* be omitted. 

11. In Standing Order 72, for the words “to be considered” the words "“taken 
for consideration” be substituted. 

12. To Standing Order 74, the following sub-order be added, namely : 

‘Communications from the Governor General to the Assembly shall be made 
by a written message through the President or informally through a 
member of the Government,* 

13. After Standing Order 74, the following new standing order be inserted, 
laamely : 

‘74-A. Any message of the Oovemor General to the Assembly may be made 
the subject-matter of an address by the Assembly to the Governor 
General under Standing Order 74.* 

14. The following new standing orders be inserted, namely : 

‘1. All resolutions of the Governor General or the Governor General m Council 
involving an expenditure not provided for in the current budget shall 
be communicated to the Assembly at least fifteen days before incurring 
the expenditure if the Assembly is in session then and at the next 
sitting of the Assembly in other cases. 

On such communication to the Assembly it shall be competent for any member 
of the Assembly to bring a motion on two days’ notice.* 

‘ 2. In voting of grants, any member may move that the demands be taken 
iu a particular order for discussion and on taking the sense of the 
Assembly on such a motion the demands shall be put in the order 
which has been so assented to *.** 

Mr. President: Has any Member any objection to leave being granted 
to Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyan^r ? » 

As no Member objects, 1 intunat© tiat leave is granted. 
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Mr, Ot Duraiswamy Aiyaogar: Sir, 1 move that the proposed amend- 
ments be referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion wAs adopted. 

Mr. President: Perhaps it will be convenient if both these sets of 
amendments are referred to the same Select Committee. With your 
consent, therefore, I announce that one Select Committee will be appoint- 
ed to deal with both sets of amendments. 

Election of Select Committee on Amendments to Standing Orders, 

Mr. President: I have to announce that nominations for the Select 
Committee on the amendments of Standing Orders will be received up to 
12 Noon on Saturday, the 5th February, and the election, if necessary, will 
be held in this Chamber on Tuesday the 8th February. Under Standing 
Order 56(2) the Committee will be composed of the President, the Deputy 
President and seven members elected by the single transferable vote. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 2nd February 1927. 


D 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wedneeday, 2nd February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Inacci racy of SiN’i) Electoral Rolls. 

249. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Are Government aware that the 
electoral rolls of Sind ‘for the Assembly were prepared with complete dis- 
regard of accuracy, many names being oft repeated and many omitted and 
those of persons long dead being inserted? 

(b) Is it true that this defect was said to be due to want of establishment 
Toquisite for preparing the rolls and Government refused to sanction ex- 
penditure for such establishment though asked for? 

(c) Do Government propose to rermedy this drawback so as to ensure 
•accuracy in future? 

Mr, L. Graham: (a) and (b). Elections for Indian and Provincial Legis- 
latures constitute a Provincial Subject and the Electoral Regulations 
assign the responsibility for the preparation of electoral rolls to officers of 
the Local Government. In these circumstances, the Government of India 
I'.ave no information regarding these parts of the question. 

(c) The Government of India will forward the Honourable Member’s 
question to the Bombay Government with a view to the taking by them 
-of -such action as they may consider to be appropriate. 

Inaccuracy of Bhagaxpuk, Purnea and Santhal Pauganas Electoral 

Rolls. 

250. ^Kiimar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government aware of the 
fact that the electoral roll prepared for the Bhagalpur, Pumea and 
Panthal Parganas constituency of the Legislative Assembly is full of mis- 
takes in descriptions and double entries ? If so, how do Government 
propose to remedy the defects. If thoy do not propose to do anjdihing 
in the matter will they state reasons for the same? 

Mr. Xi* Graham: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
which I have just given to the last question. The Government of India 
will forward the Honourable Member’s question to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa with a view to the taldng by them of such action as 
they may consider to be appropriate. 

CoNSTRtrCTiON OF Mu:saffarpur-SitamaRHI Railway. 

251. Gaya l^asad Singh: (a) With reference to my question 
No. 1066 of the 8th March, 1926, regarding the construction of a direct 

( 377 ) .A 
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Eailway line between MuzafFarpur and Sitamarhi on the Bengal and North- 
Western Kailway, are Government aware that in reply to a question in 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 25th July/ 1921, the 
local Government stated that “the necessity for the proposed line has 
been brought to the notice of the Government by the Commissioner of 
the Division, and it has been included in the list of Railway projects 
recently prepared for early construction*'? 

(h) Are Government aware that in reply to a question in the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council on the 17th August, 1920, the local Govern- 
ment laid on the table a “list showing in order of urgency, the new lines 
of Railways in Bihar and Orissa, which should take an early place in 
the programme of construction for the year 1927--28’*, and that in this list 
the proposed Miizaffarpur-Sitamarhi Railway, (Bengal and North-West- 
ern Railway) has been given the first place “to show its importance”? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what is the latest com- 
munication which they have received on this subject from the local Gov- 
ernment, and from the Agent, Bengal and North-Western RaihvEiy, and 
also indicate what progress, if any, has been made towards the construc- 
tion of the proposed Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No further communication has been received from the Governmert 
of Bihar and Orissa or the Agent, Bengal and North -Western Railway 
since the replv given to the Honourable Member s question No. 1006 of 
Sth March, 1926, regarding the railway in question, 

Indian Repbesentation on Fiji Legislative Council. 

252. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it not a fact that out of twelve 
non-official seats in the Legislative Council of Fiji, only 3 seats are pro- 
posed to be provided for the representation of the Indian settlers, and 
that as many as 6 seats are to be given to the Europeans, who number 
only about 3,878, while the Indian population in the Colony is about 
65,600? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Indian Deputation to Fiji, as well as the 
Colonies' Committee strongly urged that the Indians should be conceded 
an equal number of seats in the Legislative Council, with the non-official 
European community, and that this view was accepted by the Government 
of India? If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to say why “they are prepared to acquiesce in the proposals 
which seek to restrict the right of representation of the Indians in Fiji? 

The Eonourabl# Mr. J. W. Bhore: The answer to (a) and the first 
part of (h) of the question is in the affirmative. As the Honourable 
Member will observe from the correspondence which was published in 
the Government of India Resolution No. 24-Overseas, dated the 12th 
January, 1927, white the Government of India have not modified their 
opinion that the number of seats offered to Indians in the Fiji Legislative 
Council is inadequate, they consider that in the circumstances it was 
undesirable by continuing to press their full claim at the present junc- 
Wre to cause further delay in the gprant of increased representation to 
the Indian cpinmnnity and to incur the risk of the offer being withdrawn*. 
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Mr. fiBjz Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that, before the appointment 
of the Indian deputation, the Fiji Government gave a pledge that the 
position of Indians in Fiji would in all, respects be equal to that of any 
other class of His Majesty's subjects? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: I must ask for notice of that 
question because it is essential that I should compare the actual words of 
the pledge given, if any. 

Mr. aaya Prasad Singh: Is it not in the Fiji Royal Gazette of 27tb 
June, 1921? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: I cannot say. 

Mr. B* E. Shanmukham Chetty: Do Government propose to pursue 
this matter or have they acquiescejl in the conditions? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: If my Honourable friend had t’ead 
carefully the correspondence that lias been published, h^ would have seen 
that our acquiescence is for the present only. I do 7 iot expect my Honour- 
able friend to acquiesce in the policy of take what you can get at once and 
ask for more at the prop('r time, but I can assure him that that appears 
to be the most practical policy. 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Chetty: But when do they intend to pursue 
the matter and to press for more representation for Indians? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: In due course, at the most season- 
fible and suitable opportunity. 

ArroiNTMTENT OF Petimanent Agent op Government op India in Fiji, 

253. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: {a) Will the Government kindly state 
the reasons which led to the abandonment ot the proposal to appoint a 
permanent Asfent of the Government of India in Fiji, to look after the 
interests of the Indiana? 

(b) With regard to the question of the addition to the Fiji Government 
service of ‘*an officer possessed of special Indian Experience and language 
qualifications", will the Government kindly state the reasons as to why 
the appointment of such an officer is restricted only to "a retired officer 
of the Indian Civil Service"? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) If the Honourable Member 
will refer to the correspondence about the position of Indians in Fiji 
recently published, he will see that the proposal to which he refers was 
abandoned because the Colonial Office would not accept the necessity for 
such an appointment in view of the representation upon the Legislative 
Council now offered to^ Indians and in view of the fact that they have 
agreed to occasional visits to Fiji by authorised representatives of the 
Government of India. 

(b) The appointment in question is not expressly restricted to a retired 
officer of the Indian Civil Service. The Colonial Office desired to obtain 
an officer possessed of special Indian experience and language qualifica- 
tions who would be competent to act as special adviser to the Governor 

Fiji on matters affecting Indiaxis in the island. The Secretary of State 
e^dently thouerht that such an officer might be available amongst retired 
officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

A 2 
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COXCESSIONS FOR OFFICERS OF InDUN AND NoN-InDIAN DOMICILE ON 

State Kailways. 

254. ♦Mr. M. S. Sesha A3ryRilgar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state : 

(а) whether, when the new scales of pay with overseas allowance 

were sanctioned for superior officers on State Eailways in 
1920, it was ruled that Indian officers already in service 
should get an increase of pay in lieu of and equal to over- 
seas pay drawn by officers of Non-Indian domicile : 

(б) whether the above rule applies also to a cadre divided into grades 

or incremental scales of pay with separate scales of over- 
seas allowance applicable to each grade; and whether Indian 
officers already in service ^re to receive on promotion to higher 
grades, increase of pay in lieu of overseas allowance appli- 
cable, to the respective grades; and 

(c) whether on Company’s Eailways on which similar conditions 
prevailed, t.e., on which Indian officers were appointed to 
the old grades on the understanding that no discrimination 
was to be made in respect of emoluments between officers 
of Indian and Non-Indian domicile, Indian officers are liot 
as on State Eailways entitled to increase of pay in lieu of 
the overseas allow’ance applicable to their grade or to the 
grades to which they may be subsequently promoted? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) New scales of pay with overseas pay were 
sanctioned in 1920 and 1921 for the Impenal Service of Engineers, and 
the Superior Eevenue Establishment (excluding the Stores, Medical and 
Coal Departments). Indian Officers in service on the date of introduc- 
tion of the new scales of pay w'ere granted additional pay equivalent to 
the overseas pay : Engineer officers in service at the time who had been 
appointed by the Secretary of State in England were granted the over- 
seas pay. 

(b) On the introduction of the new scales of pay on the State Eailways 
the division of the services into grades, where they existed, was abolished; 
but, for appointments below the administrative ranks, a dual scale of 
basic pay based on the total length of service was introduced for District 
and Assistant Officers, overseas pay being the same for each class accord- 
ing to the length of service. There is no longer therefore any grade pro- 
Diotion of officers, either Indian or Non-Indian. 

(c) Except the Burma Eailways, on which special rates of pay were 
in existence, other Company-worked Eailways were authorised to grant 
to their officers scales of pay and overseas pay not exceeding those 
granted to the State Eailway Officers. Except the South Indian Bail- 
way all other Company-worked Eailways, who were so authorised, adopted 
a dual scale similar to that referred to in clause (b) above. But the 
South Indian EailWay while abolishing the grades amongst the classes 0^ 
District and Assistant Officers, fixed separate rates of pay for the two 
closes. 

On the South Indian Eailway, Indian Officers, in service, on the date 
on which the new scales of pay were brought into force, were granted the 
equivalent of overseas pay admissible to their class, but as the acting 
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allowance rules of that Eailway are more liberal than on the other Corn* 
pany-worked Kailways the Board of Directors decided that it was not 
necessary to continue the additional pay on promotion to a higher class. 

Mr, A, Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government are 
satisfied with the arrangement that the South Indian Eailway have made 
in giving effect to these concessions granted to them by the vote of this 
House which are just the same as have been given on the State Eailways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: May 1 explain? As I understand it, the objec-' 
^•ion taken to the action of the South Indian Eailway by the Honourable* 
Member and others is not in any way connected with the grant of the 
Lee Commission concessions. The objection is in regard to the provision' 
which was made by the Board of Directors in, I think, 1921 when over- 
seas pay was originally granted, that Indian officers, though they were* 
given allowances equivalent to overseas pay, lost those allowances when 
they were promoted to higher rank. Tlie grounds on which the Board 
of Directors decided that allowances should not be continued to any officer 
in the service when promoted to a higher rank were that their acting 
allowance rules were more liberal than those of other railways. It is not 
:i matter in which it is possible for the Government of India to interfere" 
^vith the discretion of the Board of Directors in dealing with- thei-s?" 
establishments. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Is it not a fact that thi? expenditure 
which the South Indian Eailway incurs in working expenses on account 
of these rates of pay will directly come into tlie question of the division 
of the profits between the State Eailway and the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I imi afraid I have not quite caught the Honour- 
able Member's question. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Is it not the case that the working 
expenses of the South Indian Eailway in respect of these establishments 
is a matter which directly affects the return and the division of profits 
between that Company and the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Then is it not the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that in the matter of working expenses the establishment is 
justly dealt with? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is a question of the contractual relations 
between the Government of India and the Company. 


Dm»ritation of Indian Ofticbrs on South Indtan Eajlwat of 
Admissible Concessions. 

256. ♦Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that on the South Indian Eailway, the 
Indian officers are denied the additional pay referred to 
in the preceding question, though both their own Chief 
Auditor and the Government Examiner of Accounts have 
advised against this action ; 
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(6) whether it is s fact that in the statement of Lee concessions 
which the Government of India sanctioned to the South 
Indian Eailway and which the Home Board of that Eailway 
accepted in their entirety, it is stated that existing Indian 
officers are to get the scales of pay, overseas pay, etc., but 
future entrants are to receive basic pay only, and 

(c) whether it is a fact that in spite of the above, the South Indian 
Bailway still deny to their Indian officers, what they are 
entitled to, under existing orders and under the undertaking 
given by them and referred to in part (a) above? 

2. If the answer to part 1 (c) above is in the affirmative, are the 
Government of India prepared to insist on the South Indian Bailway to 
rectify at once the injustice meted out to the Indian officers with retros- 
pective eiffect from the date the Lee concessions came into force? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to 
my reply to part (c) of his previous question. 

Government have no information about the views held by the Chief 
Auditor and Government Examiner of Accounts of the South Indian Bail- 
way. 

(b) When the concessions recommended by the Lee Commission were 
-extended to the officers of the South Indian Bailway, it was ordered that 
the existing incumbents of Asiatic domicile should continue to draw the 
pay and allowances admissible to them under rules in force at the time. 
The question of granting such officers any overseas pay did not arise. 

(c) Does not arise nor does point 2 of the question. 

IXADEquATE Becruitment ov Miitobities to Audit and Accouk^s 

Offices. 

256. •Kaulvi Muluimmad Tabub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state : 

(i) the total permanent strength of accountants and senior accoimt- 

ants separately and the number of the Musalmans perma- 
nently employed as such in each of the Civil, Military, 
Eailway and Post and Telegraph Accounts, and Audit Offices 
respectively ; 

(ii) the methods of recruitment lo the above posts in the various 

offices; and 

(iii) the measures, if any, taken to secure the appointment of 

minorities, in pursuance of the Government of India, Home 
Department memorandum on the subject? 

(b) Do Government propose to reserve at le^t J of the posts mentioned 
in part (e) above with a view to adjust the claims of minorities as is done 
in the case of several other All-India services to which recruitmenl, is made 
by means of competitive examinations, the Indian Civil SeVvioe and 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service? 

iNADEqUATR BeCEUITMENT OF MiKOEITIES TO AUDTT AND ACCOUNTS 

Offices. 

2^7, Mubamiiiad Irakbb: (a) Are (^yemment aware that the 

number of the Musulman acoountantia and setdoir aoootmtants in the varioas 
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Audit and Accounts offices is extremely small, and that, for instance, on the 
Bail way Audit side there are only 8 Musulmans out of 122 accountants? 

(6) Are Government aware that this position is the natural consequence 
of unequal and inadequate recruitment of the MusUlmans in the direct 
grades from which accountants are generally recruited? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what action it proposes 
to take: 

(i) to ensure the recruitment of an adequ^e number of the Musul- 

mans to the clerical posts; and 

(ii) to ensure recruitment of an adequate number of Musulmans as 

accountants, both from departmental men and from amongst 
the outsiders? . 

Restrtction of Cleric Appointments to First Division Matriculates 
BY Chief Auditor, North Western Railway. 

258. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Takub: («) Are Government aware that the 
Chief Auditor, North Western Railway has for some years past restricted 
appointments to clerical posts only to those matriculates who have passed 
in the Ist Division, exception being made in the case of men who can 
bring strong recommendations? 

(b) Are Government also aware that no such restriction exists in any 
of the offices under the Government, when the starting pay is so low as 
Rs. 39 per mensem? 

(c) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to instruct that officer to remove the restriction? 

Proportion of Mxtssalmans in Chief A^DITOR^‘J Office, East 
Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway. 

259. Muhammad Takub: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the permartcnf sanctioned strength of Assistant Superintendents, 
sub-heads, clerks, classes I and II separately, and the number of Musulmans 
permunently, holding each of these posts, separately, in the office of the 
Chief Auditor, East Indian Railway and Chief Auditor, Eastern Bengal 
Railway? 


Mussalman as Examiner for Accounts Examination. 

261. •Maulvl Muhammad Takub: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if any Mussulman has ever been appointed as examiner for accounts 
examinations held for the recruitment of accountants? 

The Eonourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 266 to 259 and 261 together. 

The information required by the Honourable Member is being collected 
and will be furnished to him as soon as possible. 

Proportion oe Mussalmans in Divisional Superintendent's Office and 
Divisional Audit Office, North Western Railway. 

260. ^Maulvi Muhammad Takub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state separatdy the total number of appointments made to the clerical 
loi Hke Divisional Superintendent's office and the Divisional 
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Audit Office of the North Western Eailway at Delhi from April 1926 up* 
to date, giving the number of non-Muslims and Muslims separately and 
the province to which each of them belbngB? 

(b) Is it a fact that during the last one year and a quarter about 1& 
clerks have been appointed in the Divisional Superintendent 's^ Office, Delhi 
and that all of them are Bengalee Hindus? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inncs: (a) and {h). With regard to appoint- 
ments in the Clerical Establishment of the Divisional Superintendent’s 
Office and Divisional An#t. Office, Delhi, the Honourable Member is re- 
ferred to the reply given to a similar unstarred question No. 3 asked by 
him on the 27th January last. I wdH enquire and let him knhw w'hether 
the facts arc as stated in the second part of the question. 

Better Police -SurERvisioN Foa New Delhi. 

262. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is the statement published in 
the Hindustan Times, dated the 2Ist January, 1927, on the first page to 
the effect that dacoits and assassins are having the upper hand in New 
Delhi, that the inhabitants in the new city are living in perpetual fear* 
and that the honour of their families as well as their property are in 
imminent danger, substantially correct? 

(6) If so, what steps do Government propose to take immediately im 
order to safeguard the honour, lives and property of the inhabitants of the 
new capital? 

(c) Do Government contemplate the posting of a strong armed police- 
force on patrol duty in Eaisina specially at night 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply which I gave to question No. 224 yesterday. 

Prohibition of Artificial Ghee for the Army. 

263. *Pandit Thakar Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has been pleased to prohibit the 
use of artificial ghee for the Army? 

(b) If the answer to part (a.) is in the affirmativq, will Government be* 
pleased to stale the reasons for doing so? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the state- 
ment made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the 23rd' 
August last in the Council of State in reply to question No- 43. 

Lvggage Concession on Third Class Ticket. 

264. ^Pandit Thakar Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what year the quantity of 15 seers luggage free per one third class ticketr 
was fixed for the first time in India? 

(b) Is this quantity not uniform all over the railways in India? 

lb. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) It is not possible to ascertain how long ago the 
quantity of luggage allowed free per 3hf class ticket was fixed at 16 seers. 
It was over 80 years, 

(b) Yes, vrith the exception of a lew Baiiways- which^ allow 20 seers^ 
by mail train. 
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Grievances op Subordinate Employees of the Benoal NAGruR- 

Railvtay. 

265. *Mr. M. K. Achftzya: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the serious discontent among the workmen and subordinate em- 
ployees of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway? 

(6) Is it a fact that the discontent is alleged to be due to the main 
causes — namely, insecurity of service, insufficiency of wages, and ill-treat- 
ment by the supervising staff? 

(c) Wfiat steps are being taken to find out how far these grievances are 
well-founded, and how they may be satisfied? 

(d) Is it a fact that a large number of labourers from the Khargpur 
workshops, and a number of Station Committee chowkidars have been* 
recently dismissed in an arbitrary manner, and that appeals made to the 
officers concerned have not yet been seriously considered? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member has no 
doubt seen the very full press communique published by the Agent on 
January 23rd last. If he has not, I will gladly show him a copy of it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, what steps the Government of India 
propose to take to make enquiries into this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: T have alrcvady discussed the matter 
fully with the Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and I am entirely 
satisfied that he has taken a very reasonable and conciliatory attitude in* 
regard to the matter. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, what is the remedy for those workers- 
who are not satisfied with the Agent's decision so that their grievance may 
be considered by an impartial body? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; They can resign their appointments,. 
Sir. 

k 

Inadequate Pay of the Lowest Staff on Bengal Nagpur and 
South Indian Railways, 

266. *Mr, M. E. Acharya: (a) Is it a fact that the pay of the lowest' 
workers in the Bengal Nagpur workshops ranges from Rs. 11 to Rs. 15 per 
month, and of the lowest clerical staff from Rs. 20 to Rs. 28? 

(5) Is it a fact that on the South Indian Railway similarly the starting 
pay of clerks ranges from Rs. 15 to Rs. SO only? 

(c) Have Government considered whether the above scales are suffi- 
cient to maintain the families of the men concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The minimum rates of pay of 
the lowest paid non-skilled workers in the Bengal Nagpur Railway work- 
shops are Rs. 9 a month for w'omen and boys and Rs. 13/8/0 a month 
for men. The minimum pay of the lowest paid clerical staff is Rs. 28 per* 
mensem. 

(b) The starting pay of junior clerks on the South Indian Railway is 
Rs. 20/8/0 per mensem. Revision of this rate is under the consideration* 
of the South Indian Railway Company. 

(c) The Govemnient have no reason to think that the scales of pay on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway are insufficient, but they understand that the^ 
Agent has undertaken fe examine easear where for specdali reasons.; the- 
minima may be considered lowv 
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Mr. N. M. Jodii: May 1 ask, Sir, on what principle the minimum 
jrate^s of pay of railway servants are fixed? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Perhaps the best answer I can give 
the Honourable Member is that we can get, for every vacancy we have 
•on the railway, a great many applicants. 

^ Mr. H. M. Jofihi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India 
will not get, for high salaries, people for the superior services, if they 
advertise for them? 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes: I do not think that question arises, 
:Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Does the Honourable Member regard Es. 9 
^as a human wage for any human ^being in. this country? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I imagine, Sir, that a very large 
proportion, at any rate of the agricultural workers in this country, get a 
great deal less than Es. 9 a month. 

Mr. CQianian Lall: Does the Honourable Member consider that a living 
wage, or a just wage, for any worker? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The answer is that a great many 
people live on that wage. 

Mr* Ohaman Lall: But does the Honourable Member consider that an 
'honest, a just and a proper wage to give any worker? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is entitled 
k) ask me questions of Jfact, not of opinion. 

Mr. Chamsn Lall: May 1 ask the Honourable Member, Sir, whether 
'he himself has ever tried to live on Es. 9 a month? 

Action on Indian Trade Union Act. 

267. ^Mr. M. K. Acharya: When do Government propose to bring the 
'Indian Trade Union Act into operation? Have any Eegistrars of Trade 
Unions as contemplated in the Act been appointed in any province? 
TVhat steps do Government propose to take to put into effect the provisions 
<of the Act for affording facilities for the organisation and registration of Trade 
'Unions in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: As regards the first part of 
the question, the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
reply given to a similar question asked by Mr. V. V. Jogiah on Slst 
January, last. The Government of India have no parfcicwlara of the 
appointment of Eegistrars but they will draw the attention of Local Gov- 
ernments to the necessity of appointing Eegistrars before the Act is brought 
into force. All the provisions of the Trade Unions Act will become opera- 
tive on the issue of the notification required by section 1(8) of the Act. 


Qoviernmisot Amoiir be Hanjoee Distbiot Boaud Eaiwav EifBmoKB. 

*Mt. A. Haagiiiraibt Will the Government bo ideaeed 

tto .state whether they have examin ^l the legal pOfiiti<m ha t«gai^ 
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right of the Oovemment of India to tenninate the ownership of the 
Tanjore District Board of : 

(a) the Mayavaram-Mutupet section of the Tanjore District Railway 
which was originally owned jointly by that Board and the 
Local Government and which is being subsequently solely 
owned by that Board after payment in full to that Local 
Government of the price for the half-share owned by it; 

((b) the extensions of the said line to Arantangi, Vedaraniam and 
the Nidamangalam-Manangudi section constructed wholly out 
of the funds of the ‘Board under the Branch line terms ; and 
((c) the Mayavaram-Tranquebar line just constructed, for which 
a concession had been granted to the Board and capital had 
been advanced by the Board for such construction? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to say whether any agreement has 
actually been executed in terms of the concession with special reference 
to the purchase clause of the Branch line terms in respect of the above 
-extensions? If not, is it proposed to enforce the purchase clause legally 
or equitably ? 

3. Have the Government given notice to the Board of their desire or 
intention to use the purchase clause? If so, is it the special purchase clause 
or the ordinary purchase clause that is contemplated to be used? 

4. Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is not a fact 
that when the Madras Government was asked to insert a purchase clause 
for the first time when sanction was asked for the construction of the 
•extension, it gave an assurance to the Madras Government that under 
ordinary circumstances it was not intended to enforce this clause, and asked 
that Government to obtain the assent of the District Board to it in respect 
of the construction and working of that extension? 

6. Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is not a fact 
that the South Indian Railway Company repeatedly desired them to use 
tibeir power of purchase against the District Board to compel its concur- 
rence to a scheme for the absorption of its profi tables lines into the system 
of the main line company and whether simUar efforts are being made now 
at the instance of the Railway Board? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 , 2, 3 and 5. No. 

4. No. The facts arc that, when the Government of Madras in 1898 
proposed that the District Board of Tanjore should be allowed to raise funds 
for the construction of certain extensions of the Mayavaram-Mutupet Rail- 
way, the Government of India informed them that they were prepared to 
recommend to the Secretary of State that the extension of the Tanjore 
District Board Railway to Avadayarkoil 'should be undertaken by the 
District Board, the Government of India reserving the right to take over 
the extension at any time on 12 months* notice by assuming any liabilities 
in the form of debentures which the Board ’ might have undertaken in 
order to raise the money, and on repayment of any further amounts which 
the Board might have spent out of the balances at their disposal. The 
'Madras Government was told that it was not intended to enforce this con- 
dition under ordinary ©iroumstances for a period of 20 years at least, but 
in the progress of railway coDstniction a t&ne might arrive when it would 
l^oome inconvenient to maintain a short line of this kind as a separate 
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interest, and it was necessary for the Government of India to reserve the- 
power of extinguishing this separate interest if at any time it became, in» 
their judgment, inexpedient to maintain it. Subsequently in 1900 it was 
proposed to allow the Tanjore District Board to acquire the Madras Gov- 
ernment's share in the Mayavaram-Mutupet Eailway itself on similar con- 
ditions, ^nd these conditions were accepted both with regard to the- 
original Mayavaram-Mutupet line and its subsequent extensions by the^ 
Tanjore District Board- 

Mr. K. V, RAngaswami Ayyangar: Am I to take it, Sir, that the Gov- 
ernment of India’s sanction was sought in the year 1900 to the making 
over of the Madras Government’s share in the Tanjore District Board 
Bailway and that the Government of India reserve to itself the power of 
purchase at that time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That is so, Sir. 

Government Action re Tanjore District Board Railway Extensions. 

269. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased' 
to lay on the table of the House : 

(a) all the correspondence between the Local Government, the. Rail- 

way Company and the Railway Board on the subject of the 
Tanjore District Board Eailway extensions and the proposals- 
for forcibly buying up this Eailway system? 

(b) all the correspondence between the Local Government, the Eail- 

way Company and the Railway Board regarding the revision 
of the working contracts for the working of District Board lines 
, in Madras and the attempt to use the right to terminate the 

working contract as a means of ‘peaceful persuasion’ on the 
boards to part with their lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government are not prepared to lay the 
correspondence on the table, but I place on the table a statement giving a 
resume of the events which led up to our recent negotiations with the- 
Tanjore District Board and a copy of a memorandum containing the offer- 
which I made, on behalf of the Government of India to the District Board 
when I met them last November. We have not yet heard whether they have 
accepted this offer, which remained open until the Slst of January, and 
until we do so, it is not proposed to consider whether w^e should take actiom 
to acquire the District Board Railway in accordance with the conditions 
accepted by the District Board at the time its construction was entrusted' 
to them, as mentioned in my reply to the Honourable Member's previous-; 
question- 

(b) Government are not prepared to lay the correspondence on the* 
table, but I should like to explain that there is no ulterior motive of induc- 
ing the District Boards in Madras to part with their lines, underlying the* 
revision of the working terms of some of the District Board lines in 
Madras. The position is that the present working terms in some instances 
do not give to the working agency a sufficient proportion of the gross earn*- 
ings to cover the expenditure actually incurred in working the lines, ami 
it is therefore necessary to revise them. Any revision must of course 
lower the profits which the District Boards concerned at present derive 
from their lines, and is therefore unpalatable to them. Hie Government 
of India are therefore considering ivhether, in order ta meM <he wiAea 
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^of the District Boards, they should not offer them the option of transfer- 
ring the ownership of their railways to the Government of India and accept- 
ing in lieu an investment in the South Indian Eaiiway undertaking as a 
whole, much on the lines of the offer which I made to the Tanjore District 
Board. 


Statement giving a resumi of the events which led up to the recent negotiations 
with the Tanjore District Hoard for the transfer of the Tanjore District Board 
Eaiiway to the Government of India, 

1. Early in 1923 the Railway Board learnt that the then Agent of the South 
Indian Railway, in dealing with the proposals for the development of railway 
communications in Southern India, which included the construction of an extension 
of the Tanjore District Board from Arantangi to Karaikudl as an integral part 
of the South Indian Railway, had pointed out that this proposal would raise 
very troublesome short-circuiting and routing controversies, and suggested that Gov- 
ernment should take over the whole of the Tanjore District Board Railway. In 
October, 1923, the Government of India consulted the Madras Government on that 
proposal, and in June, 1924, they learnt that the District Board were not in favour 
of it, but that the Madras Government supported it on grounds of public iwlicy. 
In July, 1925, the Financial Commissioner, Railways, met the Madras Government 
4ind the Chairman of the Tanjore District Board, and in order that the District 
Board should not be the loser by parting with its railway, while at the same time 
the difficulties which stood in the way of the construction of the Arantangi- 
Karaikudi link should be overcome, put forward tentatively the proposal which, 
with the approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of State, has 
now definitely been offered to the District Board and is contained in the memorandum 
discussed with the District Board, a copy of which is also laid on the table. 

Memorandum prepared hy Mr. A. A. L. Parsons^ O.I.E., I.C.S.f Financial Com- 
missioner, Eailways, for discussion with the Tanjore District Board. 

It is, I think, unnecessary for me to recapitulate the previous history of the 
negotiations for transferring the ownership of the, Tanjore District Board Railway 
from the District Board to the Government of India. This proposal arose, as is 
known, l)6cause the Railway Board are anxious as an important item in their policy 
of developmjf railway communications in Southern India, to construct a line from 
Arantangi vta, Karaikudi to Manamadurai, thereby converting the railway from 
Mayavaram to Arantangi into a through route. Since my predecessor met the 
Madras Government and the President of the Tanjore District ‘Board on this 'question, 
this project has been fully worked out and examined ; and now the only obstacle 
to its immediate inception is that the negotiations with the Tanjore District Board 
for the transfer of their railway have still to be completed. It is in the hope that 
we may be able to bring them to a mutually agreeable conclusion, and because 
I can now put in concrete terms for the consideration of the District Board a 
suggestion made by Mr. Sim fifteen months ago, that I should welcome an opportunity 
of meeting them during my present visit to the Madras Presidency. 

2. In putting this proposal to them, I wi,sh to make it clear that both the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Railway Board fully recognize the obligations which the 
Railways in Southern India owe to the enterprise of the Tanjore District Board 
in having — ^as pioneers among the District Boards, I believe — raised substantial sums 
for the development of railway communication in their district; and they also 
realize that in doing so the Board looked forward quite properly and prudently to 
obtaining a sound (financial investftnent ''for these funds. It is because tof this 
tl^t the Government of India and the Railway Board have been at pains to seek 
a solution which will not deprive the District Board of the fruits of their successful 
enterprise. 

. 3. The definite offer which I have to make is as follows : ^ 

(i) The ownership of the Tanjore District Board Railway should be transfer- 
red to the Government of India. 
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. (ii) The capital expenditure on the railway on the date of transfer of owner** 
ship should be brought into the accounts of the South Indian Railway 
undertaking as capital of the District Board, and should rank equally with, 
the Secretary of State’s capital and the South Indian Railway Com- 
pany’s ordinary capital for the purposes of dividents : that is to say 
the District Board will receive on its capital an annual return at the 
same rate as the annual return which the South Indian Railway receives 
on its ordinary capital. 

(iii) It is necessary to stipulate that the District Board will not part with its' 

interest or any part of its interest in the South Indian Railway line 
except to the Government of India. The position will be as follows. 
The District Board will be under no obligation to sell its interest 
in the line at any time, nor will the Government of India be under 
any obligation to buy it; but if they mutually agree to a transfer of 
the interest in the line to the Government of India, the terms of the 
transfer will ordinarily be based on the average return received during 
the three preceding years by the District Board on its capital as con- 
trasted with the rate at which the Government of India is borrowing 
at the time of purchase. For example, if the average return to the 
District Board had been 7 per cent, and the Government of India rate 
of borrowing 5 per cent., the purchase price will be the equivalent of 1 
2/5ths of the capital of the District Board. 

(iv) The South Indian Railway Company are guaranteed a minimum dividend 

of per cent, per annum. It is not in the least likely ever to come 
into play, but, if the District Board of Tanjore so desires, the Gov- 
ernment of India are willing to extend this guarantee to their capital. 

4. The District Board will naturally wish to know what the results to them 
of accepting this offer are likely to be. I give them for the last five years in the 
following table ; 


Year. 

Capital 

outlay. 

Net receipts of the Tanjore 
Dwtrict Board. 

Return on capital* 

Actual. 

On the basis 
of the return 
received by 
the South 
Indian 
Railway 
Company. 

Difference. 

Actual. 

On the 
basis of the 
return 
received by 
the South 
Indian 
Railway 
Company, 

Difference^ 


Bs. 

Rs« 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1921-22 

66,58,431 

2,80,841 

3,17,465 

+ 26,624 

4*22 

4-77 

4. *55 

1922-28 

67,02,879 

8,41,502 

3,69,829 

+ 27,827 

6*09 

5*51 

-♦*42 

1928-24 

67,11,909 

,;5,71,058 

5,47,629 


8-51 

1 

• 8‘16 

--•85 

1924-28 

67,72.918 

6,65,711 

5,68,248 

2,037 

1 8'35 

1 

' 8-39 

♦ •04 

19^5-26 

. 68,05,241 

6,15,393 

6,61,432 

♦ 48,039 1 

■ 1 

7-57 

8-25 



In 1923-24 cyclone, damage caused the diversion of a considerable amount of 
traffic over lines in ihe Tanjore District, which normally they would hot receive, 
thus fortuitously increasing the net receipts of the District Board and reducing 
those of the South Indian Railway. Agart from this year, the Tanjore 

Bpard would have been better off by abdiit Rs. ^,000 a year on average had they 
participated in the earnings of the l^utli Indian l^Hway as a whole on the tenna 
proposed instead of getting only the net receipts of their own lines. 
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, 5. The President and members of the District Board will, I venture to hope^. 
realize that under this offer there is no question of their being asked to part 
their line for book value instead of what may be called market value. For it will 
entitle them to transfer at par from their existing investment into an investment 
which, as the figures above show, holds out the prospect of an improved return of 
between onq- third and half per cent, with smaller clmnces of fluctuation owing to 
the wider area covered. A^nd at the same time it secures to them at least the full 
market price and if anything more than the full market price, for their investment, 
should it some day in the- future be agreed to transfer it to the Government of India. 
For the real effect of the proposal described in paragraph 3 (iii) of this memo* 
randum is to alhm the capital invested by the District Board in the South Indian 
Railway to be treated, for purposes of transfer, as the equivalent in safety, etc., of 
securities of the Government of India. This is not the view taken by the market. 

6. There is one other matter which also requires settlement. The District Board' 
have spent about 4 lakhs — I do not know the exact figure — on the Mayavaram-Tranque- 
bar Railway ; the remaining capital expenditure on this line has, for the time 
being, been put up by the Government of India, pending a settlement of the general 
question. I am ready to allow the District Board to increase their investment in 
the South Indian Railway undertaking by an amount not in excess of either of the 
following limits, should they wish to do so — 

(i) The accumulated balance of their Railway Cess fund on the date on which 

ownership of their existing lines is transferred to the Government of' 
India j 

(ii) the capital cost of the Mayavaram-Tranquebar Railway. 

Alternatively the sum already supplied by the District Board could be returned 
to them with interest thereon from the date or dates on which it was advanced 
at the rate or rates at which the Government of India were then borrowing. 


Madras, 

12th November f 1926. 


A. A. L. PARSONS, 
Financial Commissioner, Railways, 


Mr, A. Bangaswami Iyengar: How would my Honourable friend des- 
cribe it? Is it peaceful persuasion or is it coercion that is proposed by 
whicl:^ these district boards are asked to hand over the railway ? 

Mr, A. A. L, Parsons: I sliould describe it, Sir, as a fair business offer. 

Mr. A« Bangaswaznl Iyengar: May 1 know whether the Government 
will be prepared to give me access to the correspondence on this matter, so 
that I may know exactly what the position is now ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am quite prepared to show the Honourable^ 
Member any correspondence on the subject that he wants to see. There 
is nothing secret about it at all, and it appears to have been the subject 
of a good deal of misapprehension. 

District Board Feeder Railway or Tramway Development. 

270. ♦Mr. A. Baiigaawami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government be^ 
pleased to state whether any attempt has been made either by itself or 
by local Government to lay down a policy or offer any expert or financial 
assistance to local Boards in the construction of “light feeder railways 
and extra-Mutticipal tramways”, which are among the specific functions 
assigned to them under the Devolution Rules to be dealt with by pro- 
vincial legislation promoted in this behalf, and when ministries in local 
Governments were encouraged or discouraged in the initiation of any such 
policy? 
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(6) Will tke Government be pleased to state whether all or any of 
these aspects of District Board Feeder Eailway or Tramway development 
were ever brought before the Standing Railway Finance Committee or the 
Central Railway Advisoiy Committee at any time? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they propc^e to 
bring up all the questions now under discussion in regard to the District 
Board Railways in Madras before this Committee and before the Assem- 
bly for its approval before taking any decisions on the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) .and (6), The policy of the Government of 
India with regard to light feeder railways is laid down in their Railway 
Department's Resolution No. 2131-F., dated the 19th February, 1925, 
which was issued after consultation with the Central Advisory Council, I 
would particularly invite the Honourable Member’s attention to paragraphs 
12 to 15 of that resolution. As he is aware, light feeder railways and 
extra municipal tramways are provincial transferred subjects; and it wOuld 
not be proper for the Government of India to take the initiative in laying 
down the policy for their construction by Local Boards, for that would 
involve interference with the duties and responsibilities of the Ministers of 
the various provinces. On the other hand they, and the Railway Board, 
wdll always be prepared to give advice both with regard to any individual 
project or with regard to the general development of light railways if they 
are asked to do so. So far they have received nr> such request. They 
do not know whether any Provincial Government has hitherto laid down 
any policy in the matter. 

(c) If it is proposed to proceed with the transfer of the Tanjore District 
Hoard Railway to the Government of India, the matter will be laid before 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. That Committee will also 
be consulted when, and if, proposals are put forward for the transfer to 
the Government of India of any other District Board line in Madras. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand. Sir, that no ministers 
under the dy archie scheme have availed themselves of these provisions 
in regard to the development of feeder railways and tramways, or submitted 
sny proposals about these to the Government of India? 

Mr. A. A. li. Parsons: Not that I can remember, Sir; but I cannot be 
» quite certain. 


Laot Revenue Legislation in the Provinces. 

271. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether there are any provinces, and if so, which, in 
which land revenue legislation, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of Parli€ttnentary Joint Committee, has been completed? 

(b) Will the Government be plf^sed to say whether they have yet 
any intention of carrying out fully these recommendations or any desire 
of fulfilling all the instructions expressed by the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1919 in this behalf? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether the degree to 
which this recommendation has not been carried out will form the subject 
tof inquiry by the Statutory Commission? 
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(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is true that 
the Government of India have twice returned the proposals Of land 
revenue legislation sent up by the Madras Government and refused to 
sanction them in the form sent up? If so, will they make a statement as 
to why this was done, and also state what exactly is the policy which they 
want to lay down for provincial Governments in this matter? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state whetlier there are any 
rules or instructions of the Secretary' of State which have to guide them 
and the lcK*.al Governments in the matter; whether there has been any 
correspondence between themselves and the Secretary of State on this 
matter; and if so, whether they will lay the rules, instructions or corre- 
spondence, as the case may be, on the table of the House? 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they have consider- 
ed or asked the Local Governments to consider recommendations 
of the Taxation Knquiry Committee in connection with this matter? If 
not, w^hether they propose to do so? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Legislation on the subject is 
pemding in ctTtain provinces, but none of the Bills introduced in the local 
legislatures have yet been passed into law. 

(/)) The Honourable Member is referred to my answer to part (c) of his 
question No. 594, asked in the Assembly on the 2nd February, 1926. 

(c) Government are not yet in a position to state what matters will 
he referred to the C'ominission under section 84-A. of the Government of 
India Act, to the terms of which I invite the Honourable Member's atten- 
tion. 

{(1) The Government of India are not prepared to disclose the nature 
of the communications that have passed between them and the Govem- 
nicni of Madras on the subject of Land Eevenue legislation. With regard 
to their general policy in the matter, the Honourable Member's attention 
is invited to Sir Montagu Butler's answer to his question No. 524, dated 
February 26th, 1924, in this House. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the interpellations on the 
subject in the Assembly on 26th February, 1924, '8th March, 1924, and 
6th June, 1924, and to the replies given. 

I have nothing further to add. 

(/) The Government are considering the recommendations of the Taxa^ 
tion Enquiry Committee on the subject and will address the Local Govern- 
ments at an early date. 

Mr. A. Rangaswaml Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether the Govern- 
ment of India is likely to come to any conclusions on the question of this 
land revenue legislation in the Madras Presidency or in any other province 
and whether they see any prospect of any land revenue legislation being 
completed this year? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W* Bhore: At the present moment I may in- 
form my Honourable friend that, as far as I know, there is no reference 
from any Local Government pending with the Government of India. 

Mr. A. Rangaswuiui ]fyengar : Is it not the case that the question of 
land revenue legislation in the Madras Presidency is still , pending with 
the Government of India? 

nif HououraMa Mr. JT. W. Bhore: Not to my knowledge, Sir. 
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Mr, M. 8* Aney: May I ask the Honourable Member whether the 
Berar Land Eevenue legislation has been submitted to the Goveimment of 
India after it has been passed there and is it not pending before the Qov- 
ermnent of India;? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Will the Honourable Member make further inquiries 
and give a reply? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Will the Honourable Member put 
down a question? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I take it that the Government of 
India do not propose to take any further action in respect of the initiation, 
of land revenue legislation in any province? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have already explained to my 
Honourable friend, in reply to the questions which he has previously asked, 
that the Government of India have taken all the action they could possibly 
be expected to take in this matter. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: And they do not propose to take any 
more? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore : They have brought the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee to the notice of every Local Government and 
asked them to take action as soon as possible. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Therefore they do not propose to take 
any more action? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: What further action can the Govern- 
ment of India take? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: If the Provincial Governments do not take 
the necessary steps for legislation, is it not the duty of the Government 
of India to see that they do so? 

The Honourable Mr, J. W. Bhore: I do not see how" the Government 
of India can issue peremptory orders. 

Mr, M. R, Jayakar: May I inquire. Sir, wdiat stops have been taken 
by the Bombay Government to carry out the terms of the Resolution passed 
in this connection in the Bombay Legislative Council? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I cannot give a reply 
to my Honourable friend ; I must have notice of that question. 

Changes in the Rui.es of the Assembly and Peovincial Leoislatuees. 

272. ♦Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to make a statement showing all the changes in the Legislative Rules of 
the Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures since the new legislatures 
ivere assembled in 1921? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether the Presidents 
of the legislatures concerned or the Presidents’ Conference were consulted 
as to the propriety and desirability of these change^ in each case and which 
of whom approved or disapproved of these proposals? 

Ic) Will the Government be pleased to state whether and if so, how 
many of these alteraiiong were brought into effect without complying 
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with the requirements of the proviso to section 129-A. (3) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act? If so, what was the urgency or other cause for the 
course adopted ? 

{d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether there has been 
any case or eases and if so, what cases, in which the Government of 
India satisfied the requirement of previous parliamentary presentation in 
respect of statutory rules under the Act, ever since the Keforms have 
been in operation? 

(e) Has there been any case or cases so far of any Legislative Buies 
being enacted after consultation of the Houses affected by these rules? 
If so, what are the cases, and also what are the cases in which Legislative 
Eules have been promulgated and maintained in force : 

(i) without such consultation, and 
(ii) in defiance of the expressed intentions of the legislatures con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. L, Graham : (a) Two statements, relating respectively to the Indian 
Legislative Eules and the Provincial Legislative Council Eules, are laid 
on the table. 

(b) The Government of India have on occasion informally consulted 
the Presidents of the two Chambers of the Indian Legislature with reference 
to pro])osod Hrnendrnents of the Indian Ijegislative Eules and have 
received very valuable assistance. They are not prepared to tabulate the 
results of such consultations. They have not consulted the Presidents of 
local Legislative Councils with reference to ])roposed amendments of the 
Provincial Legislative Council Eules, but it is possible that Local Govern- 
ments have done so. The Government of India have never consulted the 
Presidents’ Conference regarding sueh amendments, and if the Honourable 
Member will refer to the account of the rationale and objects of the Presi- 
dents’ Conference which was given by Sir Frederick Whyte in his reply 
to Mr. S. C- Ghose’s question No. 65B on the 2nd February, 1925, he will, 
I think, agree that the Presidents’ Conference is not a body which Gov- 
ernment could appropriately consult. 

(c) The Go^rnment of India observe witli regret, that the Honourable 
Mein])er is still labouring under the misconception from which Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith sought to release him in his reply to part (iii) of the 
private notice question put by the Honourable Member on the 17th March, 
1924. The proviso to sub-section (8) of section 129-A. of the Government 
of India Act does not require any rules or amendments to be treated in 
accordance with the procedure set forth therein but confers on the Recre- 
tarv of State a discretionarv^ power to direct the adoption of this extra- 
ordinary procedure in lieu of the ordinary procedure sot forth in the substan- 
tive part of the sub-section. The Socretnr}^ of State has not seen fit to 
give sueh direction in the case of any of the amendments made in ihe 
Indian Legislative or Provincial Legislative Council Eules. 

frf) The Honourable Member is referred to the information, laid on the 
table by the Honourable the Home Member on the 18th August, 1926, in 
response to his own question No, 579 asked on the Brd February, 1926. 

(^) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
Detailed information with regard to the amendments of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Eules, and such information as is in the possession of the fiovemment 
of India with regard to amendments in the Provincial Legislative Coiincif 
Eules, will be found in the statements referred to in my, reply to part (a). 

B 2 
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As regards the second part of the question the Government of India 
are not aware of any case in which amendments to the Indian Legislative 
or Provincial Legislative Council Rules have been made in defiance of the 
expressed intentions of the Legislatures concerned. They are aware of one 
case, that of the amendments in the Indian Legislative and Provincial 
liegisiative Council Rules recommended by the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
in which the Legislative Assembly declined to avail itself of the opportunity 
afforded by the Resolution moved by the Honourable the Home* Member 
on the 7th September, 1925, of expressing its opinion on the amendments 
to the rules proposed by the Committee by adopting an alternative Resolu- 
tion which contained no indication of the opinion entertained by the 
Assembly regarding the desirability Or otherwise of the amendments in 
questiofa. 


Statement showing changes made in the Indian Legislative Buies since the Rules were 

first made. 


Serial 

No. 

I Notification with which 

I nraendment publishccL 

Kule inserted 
or 

amended. 

Whether Indifin Legislature wr.^ 
oousiiltcrl. 

1 

No. 15, dated 11th Janu- 
ary, 1922. 

6 

No. 

t 

No. 80, dated 13th March, 
1924. 

20A, 36A, 36B, 
36C 

No. 

3 

No. F. 76-1-24 A. C., 
dated 19th July, 1924. 

60(2) 

No. 

4 

No. F. 132— 24 G.,tlated 
14th August, 1924. 

20A, 3f)A, 36B, 
36C. 

No. 

5 

No. F. 62-1—24 A. C., 
^ted 8th January, 1925. 

3(2), 6A. 

No. 


No. 382—24 G., dated 
16th January, 1925. 

i 

1 

48A. 

1 

Yes. The amendment was made in pur- 
suance of clause (7rof the Resolution 
adopted by tJic Lojfislative Assembly on 
20tb Scfitembcr, 1924, ref^arding the 
separation of Railway from General 
Finances. 

7 

No. F. 46-1—25 A. C., i 
dated 12th March, 1925. j 

' 3(3). 

No. 

S 

No. 198—26 G., dated 1 
27th April, 1926. 

j 

J 

4S(2). 

Yes. These amendments were made in 
pursuance of recommendations of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee which 
were placed before the Council of 
St»te and the Legislative AssembW in 
resolutions moved on belialf of Qov« 
emment on 11th September, 1928, and 

9 

No. 824—26 dated 

27th October, 1926. 

24A. 

J 7th September, 1925, respectively. 

10 

No. 434 — 26 G., dated 

28rd November, 1926« 

61 

Yes, The amendment was the outcome 
of a suggestion made by Diwan Bohadur 
Ramacmndra Bad in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28rd Felnmry, 1926, during 
the general discussioii on the Ballway 
Budget. 
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Statement showing changes made in the ’Provincial Legislative Council Rules since the 

Ryles were first rmde. 


Serial 

Notification with which 

Rule inserted 

Provinces 

No. 

amendment published. 

or amended. 

affected. 


Whether Legislatures 
consulted. 


1 No. 108, dated 1st Septem- 
ber, 1921. 


14 


3 

4 

5 

6 


No. F..76-I-24 A. C., dated | 
19th July, 192 k 

No 205-24-0., dated 27th 
November, 1924. 

No. F. 62-T-24 A. C , dated 
8th January, 1925. j 

No. 205*11-24 0., dated 28th j 
January, 1925, J 

I 

No. .120*25 O., dated 13th 1 
August, 1925. I 


32 (2) 


20A, 20B, 
20C. 

3 (2), 5A. 
21 A. 

6 


7 No. 198-26 G., fkted 27th 
April, 1926. 


8 


No. 324-26 0„ 


October, 1926. 


dated 27th 


30 (2) 

lOA, 12A, 
24A. 


Punjab 




VAll. 

'J 


All, 

Centml 

vinces 

Burnnui, 

1 


except 

Pro- 

and 


Yes. The amend- 
ment was made in 
pursuance of a reso- 
lution passed by the 
Punjab Legislative 
Council. 


Local Governments 
were in all cases con- 
suUed before the 
amendment was made 
.-ind it was open to the 
Local Government to 
► consult the local 
legislature if so ad- 
vised. The Govern- 
ment of India arc not 
aware of any ease in 
which such consulta- 
tion actually took 
place. 


1 


All. 


J 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I may, Sir, point out that the long 
answer which Mr. Graham has given prevents me from putting supple- 
mentary questions at a stretch, but may I ask whether it is or is not the 
case that this House passed a Kesolution for the amendment of the Kules 
in regard to the disqualification of persons who had undergone convictions 
and that nevertheless the Indian Legislative Eules did not provide for 
them ? 

Mr. L. Graham: I must ask notice of that question, Sir. 

Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar: I think it must be clearly within the 
knowledge my friend Mr. Graham. I shall repeat what I have just said. 
Is it or is it not the case that this House passed a Eesolution .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has asked 
notice of that question. 


UNSTAREED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Cows SLAUGHTERED FOR FoOD AND CaTTLE BREEDING. 

65. Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: 1. Will the Government be pleased to 
state: 

{a) the number of cows, bullocks and calves slaughtered for mili- 
tary food in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926; and 
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(fc) the number of those slaughtered for export of beef in the afore- 
said years ? 

2- Will the Government be pleased to state number of stud bulls kept 
by them? 

3. What method do they propose to adopt or what action do they 
intend to take for the improvement of cattle breed in the country^? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: 1. (a) I would invite the attention 
of the Honourable Member lo the replies given on the 10th of March, 
1924, to part (c) of starred question No. 692 and on the 23rd January, 1926, 
to starred question No. 182. For the reasons stated therein it is not 
possible to furnish the information desired. 

(b) No record is kept of the number of cattle slaughtered for export. 

2 and 3. I would refer the Honourable Member to section VI of the 
chay)ter on live stock in the Annual Review of Agricultural Operations in 
India, 1924-25, a copy of which will be found in the Library. Information 
as to the number of stud bulls maintained at the farms managed by the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture is being obtained and will be 
furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Betteii Police Supervision for New Delhi. 

66. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Has the attention c-f Government 
been drawn to the news headed Life in Raisina, complaining of insecurity of 
life and property in Raisina appearing in the Hindustan Times in its 
issue of January 21, 1927, on page 1? 

(b) Do Government propose to increase the police and take other suit- 
able steps to secure the safety of person and property in Raisina? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply which I gave to question No. 224 on the 31st 
January, 1927. 


Location of Reper Railway Station. 

67. Pandit .Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in what particular direction of Reper Town in the Ambala District 
(Punjab) the Railway authorities propose to locate the railway station of 
Reper (jn the projected Sarhind-Reper Line? 

(6) Are Government aware that there is great uneasiness in Reper 
town at the prospect of the railway station being located in Nalagarh 
direction at a distance of more than a mile from the City? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Railway authorities shall have to construct one 
mile more if the railway station is to be built in the direction of Nalagarh 
than if its situation is changed to Sukhrampur side? 

(d) Do the Government propose to consider the feasibility of changing 
the situation of the proposed railway station from the Nalagarh direction 
to the direction of • Sukhrampur? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The direction of the proposed site of Rupar 
station on the Sirhind-Rupar line, now under construction, is to the north- 
east of the town just across the canal. This site was selected in consulta- 
tion with the Deputy Commissioner, Ambala District, Sub-IHvisiontd 
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Officer, Eupar, Eai Bahadur Ealla Earn, Chief Engineer of the construct- 
ing agency, the Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, and a representa- 
tive of the North Western Eailway Administration, which will work this 
Eailway when opened. 

(b) The actual distance of this site from the town of Eupar is one 
mile. The distance of the site desired by local towns-people, which was 
rejected as it did not permit of room for expansion, is only 400 yards 
nearer to the town than the site selected. 

(c) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(d) The pros and cons of the matter were fully considered when the 
site was chosen. 


Completion op Rohtak-Bhiwani Railway Line. 

68. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government be pleased to 
state By what time the projected railway line between Eohtak and Bhiwani 
will be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is estimated that the line will take about one 
year to complete from the date of commencement of its construction, but 
it is not possible to say at present when the construction will be put in 
hand. 


Prohibitjon op Import op Artificial Ghee. 

69. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Bo the Government propose to pro- 
hibit the import of artificial ghee in India? 

The Honouralde Sir Charles Innes: Government do not propose to take 
the action suggested. 


Grievances op Employees on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

70. Mr. Varah^iri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Are Government aw'are that 
there is serious discontent among the employees on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway system? 

(b) Are Government aware that the employees on the Bengal Nagpur 
Eailway system determined to take recourse to direct action if their griev- 
ances as set forth in their memorandum presented to the Agent on the 
24th November, 1926, were not redressed before the 30th pJanuary, 1927? 

(c) Are Government prepared to inquire from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
Eailway Company, as to the causes of the present unrest on the said Eail- 
way system? 

(d) Do Government propose to inquire if the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
Eailway, has since replied to the deputationists, *and if he has not yet 
replied, do they propose to find out what the cause of the delay is? If he 
has replied wfll the Government be pleased to state the nature of the** 
reply? 

The HonouraUe Sir Ohaxles Innes: (a), (b), (c) and (d). The Honour- 
able Member ia referred to the reply given to a similar question (Starred 
.question No. 265) asked by Mr. M. K. Aoharya to-day. 



MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

Mr. President: I have received the following notice of motion for 
adjournment of the House from Pandit Harday Nath Kunzru : 

** I beg to give notice that after questions to-day I sha'U ask for leave to make a 
motion for adjournment of the business of the House to discuss a matter of urgent 
public importance 

I think the Honourable Member means a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the decision of the Government of India not to 
publish the Eeport of the Indian Deputation to Fiji. I am not sure 
whether the motion is in order. Does any Honourable Member wish to 
speak on the point of order? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : On a point 
of order, Sir. The matter is no doubt important. The decision not to 
publish this Report is undoubtedly a mutter of public importance, but that 
it is a matter of urgent public import-anee. I find it very diffieiiU to believe. 
This Report was written, I am informed, some three years ago. The 
matter has been raised practically in every Session by questions by Honour- 
able Members, and I fancy my Honourable friend in charge of the De]>art- 
inent has given many replies to it. I suggest for your consideration also, 
Sir, that there is no urgency about the matter, htn^ause there is no action 
to be taken on the Report. Then my Honourable friend has an opportunity 
also of raising this in the ordinary way by putting down a Resolution, and, 
if a sufficient number of Members are interested in the matter, he will 
probably get it on the paper. 

Lastly, Sir, the matter can be discussed at the time of the Budget 
when my Honourable friend can propose some reduction in the budget 
charges of my colleague’s department. 

For all these reasons, Sir, I submit that this is not a motion wdthin 
the Rules. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Mr. President, I submit that the motion should be treated as dealing with 
a definite matter of urgent public importance for several reasons. While 
it is true that the Report of the Deputation to Fiji was published several 
years ago. {A Voice: ‘'Not several years ago”), — while it is true that 
it was submitted to the Government of India several years ago, the 
correspondence relating to that Report has been published very very recently, 
and it appears from it that, even on matters which have been agreed to 
by the Goverrunent of India and the Colonial Office, no action has been 
t^en. Sir, if we know the full contents of the Report., if we know what 
all its recommendations are, this would be just the time for making further 
representations. I may draw the attention of the House, Sir, to the fact 
that in an interview given to the Associatc^d Pfess by Mr. Venkatapatiraju, 
who was one of the Members of the Deputation, it is stated that the 
grievances dealt with in the correspondence are nob all the grievances 
that the Indians in Fiji have complained of. One might infer from that 
that the Report refers to other points besides those mentioned in the memo- 
randum submitted by the Crown Colonies Committee to the Colonial Office. 
For these reasons, I think, Sir, this is just the time for making further 
representations through the Government of India to the authorities con- 
cerned. Delay may prejudice the interests of the Fiji Indians. 

Apart from this, Sir, I may mention one or two cases in which an 
adjournment of the House was allowed, I believe, in circumstances 
similar to those surrounding the motion I have given notice of, Whem 

( 400 ) 
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the Lee Commission was appointed. I believe, Sir, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyer 
moved the adjournment of the House and his motion was held to be m 
order by the President, although Mr. Aiyer wished merely to protest against 
the appointment of the Commission. I remember another occasion, bir, 
on which a Member of this House was allowed to move the adjournment 
of the Assembly. That was when Sir William Vincent was Horne Mem- 
ber. The Deputy Commissioner of Delhi refused to allow a public meeting 
to be held on a particular date, and four or five days afterwards a 
for adjouniment was made in this Assembly, and the motion was held 
to bo in order by the then President, Sir Frederick Whyte, your predecessor 
For these reasons, Sir, I beg to submit that my motion is in order and 
should bo treated as one dealing woth a definite matter of urgent public 
imi)ortance. 

Mr, B. K. Shanmukham Ghetty (Salem and Coimbatore ci/a/ North 
Arcot: Non-Muhamniudan lUiral): Sir, on the point of order raised by 
the Honourable the Home Member, 1 would just like to say one word. 
The Honourable Member felt doubtlul as to how this matter was of urgent 
iui])()rtance, and he could not see the urgency in the motion which is now 
sought to be made. On this j)oint I w^ould like to say this. It w'as from 
the recent cuirrespondeuce published by the Government of India that we 
came to know^ that, iu the Fiji Legislative C(juncil, only three seats have 
been given to the Indian residents wduch, in the opinion of this House, 
is grossly inadequate to the number and the interests of the Indian com- 
munity in Fiji. It is by raising tliis motion and drawing the attention of 
the Government to the necessity of publishing this Beport and thereby 
erifibling us to find out what actually our deputation to Fiji thought about 
this matter that we would get an opportunity of pressing this matter 
further .... 

Mr. President: That can be done by a Kesolution. How^ is the matter 
so urgent as to justify resort to this extraordinary procedure? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty: Sir, wc all know that a Besolution has 
to go tlirough tlie processes of the ballot and, I he freaks of the ballot are 
mysterious. The Colonial Office and Ihe Fiji Government may give 
immed,iate effcad to the arrangement which has now'been made and decide 
to give only three seats to the Indian residents. If the House is given 
an opyjoriunity at this siage to raise a discussion and represent to the 
Goverritnenl the urgent necessity of pursuing the matter further with the 
Colonial Office, w’^e would perhaps have a chance of rectifying the wrong 

Mr, President: When was this Beport made? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty: The Report was submitted to the 
Government of India about three years back. 

Mr, President: Was any atlempt made by means of a Besolution to 
induce the Government to publish it? 

Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty: But, Sir, we did not know that this 
gross, injustice was being perpetrated Ihero. It was only after the publi- 
cation of the correspondence by the Government of India a week or two 
ago that we came to know that only three seats have been given to Ihe 
Indian residents in the Colony. We were all along waiting to see the 
outcome of the negotiations between the Government of India and the 
Colonial Office, and it was only after the publication of this Correspondence 
that we came to know of this gross injustice. 
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Hr. President: When was the correspondence published? 

Hr, B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty: It was published two weeks back. 

Hr. President: Was there not suifficient time for giving notice of motion 
for adjournment? 

Hr. B. E. Shanmukham Chetty: But then we came to know only 
yesterday that the Government of India were not prepared to publish the 
Beport. 

Mr. E. 0. B^ (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, on a point of 
order, may I intimate to the House that the Fiji Beport was the subject 
of discussion in 1924 between the Indian Colonies Committee and the 
Colonial Office. That matter was of public knowledge in India. Then, when 
the Colonies Committee returned to India in September of that year, the 
matter was also w^ell known to many Members of this House as well as 
\o the Government of India, and the question should have been raised 
then and there. Now, Sir, there is no immediate urgency about this 
matter. Moreover, the point which has been raised by Mr. Chetty is that 
representation might be made now in order to increase the number of 
Indian Members from 3 to 6 in the Fiji Legislative Council. We, as 
Members of the Colonies Conmaittee, went into this matter very carefully, 
and w'e recognised, although we were very sorry to recognise, that the 
Indian community found it extremely difficult to produce even three 
Members. 


Hr. N, H, Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): May I point out, Sir, 
that, so far, the Government of India have always held out hopes about 
the publication of the Beport .... 

Hr. President: Is that so? 

Mr. N. H. Joshi: Yes, Sir. They had never said that they w^ould not 
publish it (Laughter). 

Hr. President: Does the Honourable Member still maintain that the 
Government of India had held out hopes? 

Hr. N. H« Jpdli: They never said that they w^ould not publish it, and 
we took it for granted that, wffien Government spent a lot of money in 
sending a deputation and asking them to make a report., they would publish 
it. It wfis only yesterday that they finally decided not to j)ublish it and 
I think, Sir, that the matter is very important and very urgent, and trust 
you will allow this motion. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I point out, Sir, that Sir Narasimha 
Sarma did hold out the hope in July, 1923, that the Report would be 
published at an early date? 

Mr. President: In 1923? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Knnsru: Yes. Since then. Government have been 
telling us that, ns the matter was under correspondence .between them 
and the Colonial QflSce, the correspondence could not be published. We 
have waited for the termination of that correspondence and now we are 
told that theSHReport cannot be published. 

0. S. Sai^ Iy« (BohUkund and Kunoaon Divisions : Noa-Muham- 
rmadan Rural) : Sir, the Honourable the Home Member said just now that 
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this subject was a subject for interpellation on the floor of this House and 
replies on the side of Government, but yesterday Ihe answer that the 
Government gave took our breath away (Laughter) because Government 
have really gone back on what they had made us believe, namely, that 
they would publish this Beport. This Beport is of great importance and 
it became a matter of definite public importance in view of Government's 
persistence, I should say, in bureaucratic dilatoriness. Therefore, Sir, . . 

Mr. President: The Chair has no doubt that it is a matter of definite 
public importance. The question is whether it is a matter of urgent 
public importance. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: The matter becomes urgent in view of Govern- 
ment’s statement yesterday that they would persist in their usual dilatori- 
ness. 

The Honourable Mr. J, W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty has raised 
a point of some importance, but I must point out to him, that the Govern- 
ment of India are in entire accord with him in considering that three is 
not a sufficient repres(jntation for the Indian community. The published 
correspondence makes it perfectly clear that we have over and again tried 
to impress that point of view upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and we were eventually told that the final decision of the Colonial Office 
was that they could not agree to more than three. In these circumstances, 
Sir, I cannot see what useful purpose will be served by arguing this |>oint 
(when we are entirely in accord with my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Shanmukham Chetty) or where the urgency comes in. If he will further 
read that correspondence, he w^ill also find that wo have said in our reply 
to the Secretar>' of State that while for the present, in view of the final 
decision of the Colonial Office, we do not now propose to press the matter, 
we leave, it of)en to ourselves to rai.se the point on a future occasion. 

Mr. President: The Chair is not satisfied that the matter is of such 
urgent character as to justify the use of the extraordinary procedure pro- 
posed in the notice. Several Members have taken part in the discussion 
on the point of order, and it appears to the Chair that, if they are all 
interested in the publication of the Beport, it is easy for them to put down 
a Besolution atui get it ballotted. The Chair, therefore, rules that the 
motion is not in order. 


ELECTION OF PANEL FOB THE STANDING EMIGRATION 

COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Mr, J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, T beg to move : 

“ That this Assembly do proceed to elect in the manner described in the Depart 
ment of Education, Health and Lands Notification No. 114, dated the 7th February, 
1924, a panel of 16 members, from which the members of the Standing Committee 
to advise on questions relating to Emigration in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, will be nominated.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Presideiit: I may inform the Assembly that, for the purpose of 
the election of members to the Standing Committee to advise on questions 
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relating to Emigration, the Assembly office will be open to receive nomi- 
nations up to 12 noon on Friday, the 4th February, and the election, if 
necessary, will take place in this Chamber in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means of the single transferable 
vote on Wednesday, the 9th February. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDUKE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Execution of Decrees and Orders.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purposes, (Execution of decrees and orders) he referred to a Select Committee.'’ 

As I explained when introducing the Bill, this Bill contains a number 
of proposals formulated by the Civil Justice' Commiitt'e as a result of their 
examination into the delays arising out of execution. The Civil Justice 
Committee have made very interesting observations on this question, not 
only in cemnection with the particular subject-matter of the IMll, but also 
on the general question of delays in execution. They made a very just 
remark that there w^as a tendency, perhaps, to over-estimate delays in 
execution and the actual figures of unrealised decrees were not entirely a 
true measure of the case. But they did agree that in India, speaking 
broadly, a litigivnt very often commences his troubles when he gets his 
decree, and, with that view, they made certain specific recommendations, 
which, after consultation with Local Governments and High Courts, we 
have embodied in the Bill before the House. I think 1 would not be quite 
correct in saying that, in all instances, all these pro])osals liave been before 
High Courts, but the bulk of them, certainly the most important of them, 
have been, and the proposals we are now bringing before the House are, in 
some cases, slightly modified from those which were made by the Civil 
Justice Committee. I think it is difficult for me to say what the [)rinciple 
of this Bill is beyond saving that it is a general attempt to remedy defects 
in the law arising out of the present execution law. Execution law is 
obviously an agglomeration of minutiae of procedure, and therefore is not 
susceptible of any broad or general treatment. I cannot therefore put 
any other broad line before the House and each of these proposals has 
really to be judged on its own merits. 

T might perhaps very briefly refer to one or two of the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill. Clause 2 makes it clear that orders settling a sale pro- 
clamation under nile 66 of Order XXI of the. Code are purely administra- 
tive actions and subject neither to appeal nor revision. That, I think, is 
accepted by everybody as a desirable change in the law and it is effected 
in clause 2 of the Bill by an addition to clause ( 2 ) of section 2 of the 
Code. Clauses 8 and 4 allow concurrent execution by several courts, 
subject to the restriction imposed by the decision of the Privy Council in 
the Maharaja of Bobbili s case, which is a case very familiar to my Honour- 
able friends opposite. With regard to the executing court, we do not, 
however, give the entire powers conferred on the original court, ,€^4 reetric- 
tione will be found by the House in clause 17 of the Bill, Clause 5 extends- 
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to execution proceedings the ordinary rule that objections to jurisdiction 
must be taken at the earliest possible moment. Clause 6 is not based on 
a direct recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee, but I think it 
will be regarded by the House as a valuable safeguard in that it provides 
that a court by which a decree has been passed cannot send it for execu- 
tion to any other court if the amount or value of the subject-matter of 
the suit in which thc^ decree has been passed exceeds the pecuniary limits 
of the ordinary jurisdiction of such other court. Clauses 7 and 13 amplify 
ana clarify the Exphmaiion tc section 47 and, further, make second appeals 
subject to special leave. The amendment of section 47 made by clause 7 
provides or rather makes it clear that a stranger purchaser in execution 
is a representative of the parties within the meaning of that section. 
Clause 8 clarifies and simplifies tlie provisions regarding attachment con- 
tained in section 00 of the Code. It treats all salaries and most allowances 
on tlie same lines, and 1 think it may be regarded as an improvement on 
tlie existing provision in the law. Clause 10 embodies a specific proposal 
of the Coimnjti.c‘e. It bars the plaintiff, in certain circiunstances, from 
maintaining a suit based on a henami transaction and amends section 66 
so as t.o (‘xiend that section also to defendants who at the time of the suit 
are not in possession of the properties sold in auction. The Committee 
made some vaiuahie observations on the general question of benami 
transactions, but they were not themselves unanimous in their view of that 
}>articular transaction and the only specific recommendation they made 
was the one wliich is embodied in the Bill under conside'-ration. The sub- 
ject, of course, as Honourable Members know, is one of very great difti- 
culty. Clause 11 gives civil courts authority similar to that now given 
to the Collector, under the existing Code, for the satisfaction of a decree 
by a temporary alienation, (’lause 12 puts forward a new proposal re- 
commended by tlie Civil Justice Committee allowing the creditor who has 
taken out execution to receive a preference to the extent of per cent, 
from the distributable share beyond his own share. 

T do not think tliat the nanaining provisions of the Bill are of suflficient 
importance for me to draw the particular attention of the House to them. 
They arc satisfactorily explained in the notes on the clauses of the Bill 
which are annexed to the Bill, I should like to tell the House that, 
although, as I have said in my opening remarks, it is true that the High 
Courts have been consulted on the bulk of the provisions in this Bill, it 
is equally true that they have not seen the actual form in which these 
j)roposals have been embodied in legal language, and there are also one or 
two proposals which they have not seen. I have moved for a reference to 
Select Committee, but 1 recognise that these are matters of complication 
which require the best advice that the Government of India are able to 
obtain, not only as to the actual principle of the amendments but also as 
to the form they should take. I notice that a motion for circulation 
has been put on the paper. If that motion is moved and if it commends 
itself to the House I myself will raise no objection. Sir, I move. 

Mr, Frestdent: Motion moved: 

“ That the Bill further t/o amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purposes be referred to a Select Committee.* 

Mr, O, Oocke (Bombay : European) ; In view of the concluding re- 
marks of the Honourable the Home Member there is very little for me to 
eay in moving the motiem which stands on the paper in my name. It 
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seems to me that this is essentially a measure which ought in its present 
fonn to be circulated for opinions. It is true, as the Honourable the 
Home Member said, that the High Courts liave seen the main suggestions 
embodied in this Bill, but they have not seen them in the way in which 
they have been set out and certain of the clauses are new. It is also true 
that a Select Committee of this House can secure considerable legal 
scholarship and learning to consider a measure of this sort, but at the same 
time there is no immediate hurry, and I think it would be very much 
better if this Bill was first circulated for opinions. It will be noted that 
in sub-clause (t?) of clause 1 of the Bill it is stated that it will come into 
force on the 1st day of January, 1928. Well, I take it that opinions can 
be called for and obtained before that date and probably that date can 
remain in the sub -clause. I do not know’ whether it is a practice in 
calling for opinions to fix a date by w^hich they are to be sent in, but it 
occurred to me that it might be possible, if there w^ore any urgency to 
bring this measure into force on the 1st January, 1028, to ask for opinions- 
by the 81st July of this year. Sir, I move: 

“ That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I said before, I am quite 
prepared to accept that motion and w’e will call h)r opinions, but we must 
give the High Courts reasonable time. T may say that w’o have had pro- 
tests from the High Courts in connection with a number of opinions that 
they w^ere asked to give on several proposals of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President: The original motion w’as: 

That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purpose.s, be referred to a Select Committee.** 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

That the Bill be circulated for the purpo.se of eliciting opinions thereon.’* 

Tlie question that I have to put is that that amtuidnient be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PEOCEDUIiE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
(Amendment of Section 115.) 

Tho Honourabl6 Sir Alexander Muddimun (Home Member) : Sir, I 
beg to move : 



As I explained in moving for leave to introduce, this Bill amends, or 
12 Nook amend, section 115 of the Code. Section 115 

of the Code, as most of the Members of the House know, is 
the section which deals with the revision of civil proceedings. The matter 
of revisional jurisdiction was examined at considerable length by* the Civil 
Justice Committee’s report. They devoted pages 370 io 875 of their 
report to that matter. They deal with the various views which have been 
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expressed on revisiono,! jurisdiction and they refer to many rulings, with 
which I think it is unnecessary for me to trouble the House, but, if the 
Members wish to refer to them, they will find them in paragraph 11 on 
page 370 of that report. The committee noticed a tendency in our courts 
to C 3 nlarge their powers of revision. They took the view, moreover, that 
there was a difference of opinion on many matters, both between High 
Courts and also between individual judges, in the way they used the 
section, and they came to the general conclusion that it was a fruitful 
source of delay and that the law might w^ell be laid down in more definite 
terms by the Legislature. They particularly pointed out the main differ- 
ence of opinion between the courts on the question of how far revision 
is open on an interlocutory order. They say, and I believe rightly, though 
I speak subject to correction, that there is a difference of opinion between 
the High Courts of Calcutta and the courts at Allahabad and Lahore. 
The Calcutta court takes the view that, under the section, the court Eas 
discretion to interfere, even though the case in the court below has not 
been disposed of completely, whereas the view taken in the other High 
Courts to which I have referred is that the section does not warrant an 
interference during the pendency of the case. They themselves took the 
view that interference by way of revision on interlocutory orders is a fruit- 
ful source of delay, that it even harms the litigant who applies for the 
revision. They say, and speaking subject to correction I should imagine 
there was a good deal in what they say, that very often the litigant would 
have 8\icceeded without any necessity for re visional proceedings. 
Obviou.sly, it must be so. An interlocutory application of this kind stays 
proceedings and causes delay. The measure of the delay is largely the 
rapidity with which the Higli Courts dispose of the application. I fancy 
that at times it must be a somewLat long period, for the Civil Justice 
Committee observe : 

If, for example, a rule once granted is not likely to be disposed of for eight, 
months, then it is plainly better on the whole that interlocutory orders should not be 
subject to this form of attack.*’ 

I do not know wdiat High Court they were thinking of, but it may oe 
presumed iliat it look a very long period for the disposal of the interlocu- 
tory order. 

Mr. M* A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Not In 
Bombay. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend is 
a})parently aware of the court where 8 months is not a long period. I 
trust I shall have his support on that point. On an examination of the 
xvholc position, the committee came to the conclusion that the law 
needed amendment and they woni further. Apparently, after con^^ulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of Bombay and otlier Judges of standing, they 
rushed in, perhaps rashly, and themselves drafted the section. That 
section was naturally subjected to my Honourable colleague’s scrutiny. 
It did not emerge quite in the same shape as it went in, but in essence it 
is the section proposed by the Civil Justice Committee, and it is that 
amendment of the law w^hich I now ask the House to take into considera- 
tion. 

Mr, M. S. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I rise to oppose the passage of this Bill. I will take the liberty of saying 
that this Bill is, in the opinion of a very large section of the legal pro- 
fession, a retrograde Bill. I am aware, Sir, that this Bill carries out the 
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provisions of the Civil Justice Committee and the draft set out in the 
Bill is also, word for word, the draft suggested by the Civil Justiqe Com- 
mittee in their report. The Honourable the Home Member has sought to 
justify this Bill on the ground that it is intended to do away with the 
proverbial delays of the law of which poets have simg. But under that 
guise. Sir, this Bill is intended to have the effect, if it is passed into 
law, of cutting down the revisionul powers of the High 
Courts, powers which are much prized in this country, notwith- 
standing many blemishes of judicial administration. Without being too 
technical, I will invite the attention of Honourable Members to two points. 
This Bill has t\TO very retrograde provisions. First, clause 2 cuts down 
the very’ large discretion which the High (’oiirts in India have enjoyed 
in the matter of interfering with the decisions of subordinate courts. 
These powers had been purposely left vague by the (}overnment of India 
Act, and the C-ivil Procedure Code. There wtis a meaning in leaving them 
wide and undefined, because the ide;i was to invest the High Courts 
in British India with a residuum of very large powers of supervision 
which the Legislature wisely refused to limit or in any way restrict. This 
Bill divides those powers into two parts, one with reference to * decrees 
and the other with reference to ‘ orders I may tell my Honourable 
friends here that the High Courts’ powers of superintendence are derived 
by them from the old Supreme Courts. The High Court has. under 
our law, three ways of interfering with the decisions of the subordinate 
judiciary, first by way of appeals, secondly, b>’ way of revision and thirdly, 
by way of exercising the inlierent power which the High Courts enjoy 
under section 15 of the Indian High Courts Act of 1861, which has now 
been supplanted by section 107 of the Government of India Act. What 
this Bill proposes to do under the guise of avoiding delay is to restrict 
this large power of the High Courts. It does so by the device of dividing 
decisions into two classes, namely, ‘ decrees ' and ‘ orders I need not 
go into the technical difference Ibetween a decree and an order, except to 
state that the one is more final and the other is interlocutory. What 
this Bill does is that, in the case of decrees, it re-enacts the provisions 
of the old Act, about which I do not complain, Sir. But, wdth reference 
to “orders,"’ which are referred to in sub-clause (h) of clause 2, it restricts 
the power of the High Court to interfere only to one of such cases, namely, 
where the subordinate court appears to have ‘ exercised or decided to 
exercise jurisdiction not vested in it by law.’ That you will notice, Sir, 
is only one of three cases which are provided for in the case of decrees. 

In other words, stated briefly, the effect of this Bill will be, so far as 
this clause is concerned, to deprive the High Court of judicial interference 
in those cases w’hich are contained in sub-clause (ff) and sub-clause (fu), 
namely, w^here the lower courti has failed to exercise jurisdiction so 
vested, or acted illegally or with material irregularity. The effect of this 
will be that in the case of interlocutory orders, howeyer unjust and 
erroneous they may be — and there are a very large number of them coming 
before the courts every year^ — the High Court will not have the power 
under this Bill of interfering with, correcting, amending, modifying or 
redressing, in any manner, however gross and manifest the injury may 
be. That, in my opinion, is a retrograde step. What moved the Civil 
Justice Committee to recommend this step, I cannot say. But so far 
as their reasons Gare given in their report, they appear to be based on 
one consideration only, the delay of the law. I hbJd tba idew, fiir, md 
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I am sure a large section of the profession also holds the view that delayed 
^ justice is better than speedy injustice. Then, Sir, proceeding further, there 
.are one or two things which require to be very carefully examined. One 
of those things, which every lawyer prizes to the utmost, is embodied in 
sub-clause (2) of the Explanation : 

“ Nothing in this Code, and nothing in the Letters Patent of any High Court, shall 
: be deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to revise any decree or order 
which such Court is not empowered to revise under this section.” 

1 have very grave doubts and I will make a present of them to the 
Honourable the Law Member sitting opposite, whether this Indian Legis- 
lature has this power at all of curtailing the inherent jurisdiction of the 
Court which was given to it by the High Courts Act, a Statute of the 
British Parliament and which is now embodied in section 107 of the 
GovoriiTnent of India Act, which ik also a Statute of the British Parlia- 
ment. That section. Sir, is very widely worded. It is a re-enactment of 
an earlier section, section 15 of the Indian High Courts Act, which was 
passed by the British Parliament in the year 1861 when High Courts were 
established for the first time in British India. That section, Sir, by 
wise British legislators — a species which has become rather rare in these 
days, was worded very wisely as follows: 

” Each of tli6 High Courts has superintendence over all courts for the time being 
subject to its appellate jurisdiction.” 

My Honourable friends will notice the very wide words — and they were 
purposely left wide — of this section. The Legislature in those days 
thought that, having regard to the peculiar circumstances of British India. 
High Courts must be invested with very large powers of supervision. 
They used an expression which is plain and simple, namely, 'superinten- 
dence, ' so that every kind of inquiry, revision, interference and inspection, 
might be included in the process. That section, Sir, is still good law 
and w'e are now attempting to limit the effect, and purview of this section 
by enacting this clause. Two questions arise. Are we competent? 
Supposing wo are — into which question I will not go because I can see 
the array of legal talent on the opposite Benches w’hich must have con- 
sidered this question — ^but supposing we are competent, I say, is it 
advisable in these days that High Coiirts, the last resort of public justice, 
should be weakened, instead of being strengthened? I will ask my 
Honourable friends, are these the days when they should take away by 
a deliberate Statute the powers and privileges of High Courts? Are these 
the days when this iTouse should permit any measure which has the effect 
of taking , away, even by an iota, the rights and privileges of High Courts 
in India ?^ I will not go into the question whether we are competent. 
I will leave that for the decision of judges when it arises. But 
I have very good authority for holding the view I do, via., the 
authority of the Privy Council contained in a well-known decision 
of the Madras High Court in the year 1920. The judgment in 
that oase was given by a well-known lawyer of great eminence, 
Lord Philimore. I do appeal to my Honourable friends, those who value 
the privileges of the High Court, which are after all the ireflection 
of popular liberties in this coimtry, to consider whether it is advisable to 
curtail the rights of the High Courts on the simple ground of legal delay. 
The Honourable the Home Member has made no pretence about it, theare 
is no other ground for this drastic change except that of delays of the 

& I submit, Sir^thiis is no just ground for permitting this drastic change, 
js' iny ’^view wbidh possibly my official friends cah never realize. 
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These are not the days, I say, when our High Courts should be weakened. 
On the contrary they ought to be strengthened as much as they can. 
Taking jbhat view, I think it is my duty to oppose this Bill and ask that it 
should be thrown out. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I also oppose the further consideration of this Bill on three grounds. 
There is no necessity wdiatever that has been made out for this inartistic 
amendment of the existing section 115. Far from making it clearer, it 
makes it obscurer, and, if this Bill is passed, it will tend to cause greater 
delays than the promoters of this amendment are aware of or the delays 
that the Civil Justice Committee sought to suppress. In the first place, 
the House will notice that the section is divided into two parts, one 
relating to the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court in the case of 
decrees of subordinate courts, and the other the revisional jurisdiction of 
the High Court in the case of orders made by subordinate courts. Now, 
as regards the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court in the case of 
decfhes, with few exceptions, generally speaking, the revisional jurisdiction 
can only exist in cases where the suit is of a small cause nature and tihe 
value does not exceed Es. 500. In that case, as no second appeal lies, 
the High Court will have a power of revision against decrees. That is 
really not a very important class of cases, and I would merely say that 
the elaborate provision which is made for decrees is hardly necessary, 
because there is a first appeal in the first class of cases and there is a 
second appeal where the value is over Es* 500. But where the value 
is less than Es, 500 and it is of a small cause nature, you will have this 
right of revision, and that right of revisioii is confined to cases where the 
lower court did not exercise its jurisdiction, or exercised a jurisdiction 
which it did not have or committed a material irregularity. Thus, 
generally speaking, these matters would have been corrected by the first 

appellate court itself and there would be very little necessity for revision 

Therefore, the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court is really needed 
for the second class of cases, that is, cases in which it is not a question 
of decrees but a question of orders; because, in the case of orders, as 
the Civil Procedure Code does not provide for appeals except in a very 
few oases tabled in the Act, the power of superintendence of the High 
Court has been frequently exercised in order to redress injustice or to 
promote justice. Now, in that class of oases, the present law as it stands, 
as stated at section 115 of the Code, gives all the three branches of 

revisional jurisdiction to the High Court, that is to say, where the subor- 

dinate court has failed to exercise the jurisdiction which it has or exercised 
a jurisdiction which it has not bb in exercising that jurisdiction has acted 
with material irregularity or illegality. Now, of these three branches, two 
branches are cut out by the present Bill so far as the revisional jurisdic- 
tion of orders is concerned. There is no right of revision even if there is a 
material irregularity. Supposing, for instance, in the hearing of an 
interiocutory application, the Cburt does not hear-^\ieh oases have been 
known and some of us have had experience of that — does not hear the 
opposite party and grossly misconducts itself in the procedure, nev^l^e- 
less, the High Court will have no jurisdiction, because material hr^gularity 
of procedure is not made a giround for the exercise of revisional jurisdiction 
by the High Court. Then, again, supposing : it had a iuris^ 
in the case of adding of parties, where applteatidn has to ba 
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mad^, some qases also occur where, on absolutely frivolous grounds, such 
as the Court wanting to finish the case without really disposing of matters 
in controversy, it throws out the application; and then you go to the 
High Court and, in many cases, persons whose joinder has been negatived 
by the first court have, in the sound exercise of the revisional powers, 
been made parties to the suit. When the court has a jurisdiction tut 
refuses to exercise that jurisdiction, in that case also the existing jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court in revision is cut out by the present Bill. It is only 
one class of cases, viz., where it arrogates to itself a jurisdiction which 
it does not possess, that is preserved. Even there, I do not know' what 
clause {b) means when it says : 

“ When the subordinate court appears to have exercised or to have decided to 
exercise a jurisdiction not vested in it by ^aw.*’ 

1 really do not know the subtle distinction between these two classes of 
words. How it tends to eJarity I fail to see. How Explanation (a) is 
rendered necessary is a matter of drafting and I need not deail with it. 
Dealing with the substance of this Bill, I would urge upon Honourable 
Members of this House the gravity of such a proposal as this which takes 
away the existing jurisdiction of the High Court in just that class of cases 
where the jurisdiction is most needed. The revisional jurisdiction of the High 
Court has, in my experience w^hich has not been very limited, certainly 
operated as a sort of pressure upon subordinate Courts. They know 
perfectly well that, if 'they behaved in a particular fashion, the party will 
rush to the High Court and get the ord r reversed. If this jurisdiction is 
removed, we know they will regard themselves as masters of the situation 
and deal with cases just as they like. It is just in this class of cases that 
justice has to be rendered, because these interlocutory orders are of the 
essence of a suit. And then, again, the result of this Bill, if passed 
into law, will be this. Instead of really cutting down expensive litigation 
and minimising the w'orries of the litigant, it will add to his trouble and 
expense. He will have to take all these grounds at the time when* he 
prefers the appeal from the final decree of the court, and, if he succeeds, 
the whole of the cost would have been thrown away.^ If it were shown 
that the lower Coiuij refuse to exercise a jurisdiction which it had in 
passing certain orders which had resulted in a failure of justice or if it 
had been shown that it acted with material irregularity in the exercise 
of jurisdiction, the whole proceedings would have to be nullified and the 
High Court would have to reverse the decree on those grounds and send 
back the case for a fresh trial. That would be the effect. Therefore, far 
-from this pious opinion of the Civil Justice Committee ihaterialising in 
practice, what will happen is that there will be greater delay in litigation 
and greater expense and usefless trouble for the litigant. Therefore, I 
submit, the present law as it stands is good enough. You cannot find any 
formula of words upon which all the High Courts in India can be agreed, 
nor do I suppose, if anyone goes through the English Law Eeports, that 
" courts in England are any better. There is also plenty of conflicting 
decisions in aJl courts. Even the clearest human language is necessarily 
ambiguous -and human brains are of different values. It is impossible, 
therefore, to attempt the impossible task of preventing all the High Courts 
from occasionally disagreeing with one another or different Benches of the 
same High Ooxirt differing from one another. That is a consummation 
"which we wish for b\it can never be realised. On the other hand, our 
' c2 
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existing seotion 115 lias been the subject of anxious consideration on the 
part of various High Courts for a long period of time, for well over a 
generation, and the result of it is the law has been crystallised in different 
provinces in different ways. After all, what the litigant, what the parties 
and what their legal .advisers and others want is greater certainty of 
law, simplicity of law, rather than the idea, according to the Civil Justice 
Committee or according to the Home Member or the Law Member, of 
what the law should be. The certainty of it has been practically ensured, 
the law has been crystallised, and the practice has been fairly well set 
and it is unnecessary to disturb that law at the present stage by this Bill 
so as to give rise to an endless series of decisions, because this legislation, 
as worded, is likely to give rise to far graver troubles than ,the wording 
of the present section 115. Then. again, the last clause is a really nugatory 
and wholly useless provision. Section 107, as pointed out in the Statement 
of Objects and Beasons, of the Government of India Act, gives each of 
the High Courts power of superintendence over all courts for the time 
being subject to its appellate jurisdiction. Therefore, every High Court 
will have, notwithstanding this law, all the other powers which it has, 
and there is no use either referring to the Letters Patent or anything else. 
Unless you cut out section 107 of the Government of India Act, you really 
will not be able to achieve the great object w'hich the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee had in view. It is quite clear that the Civil Justice Committee 
was so well instructed as to imagine that they could cut out section 107 
of the Government of India Act ; and the Law Member, as the Honourable 
the Home Member has told us, had to point out that that could not be 
done and this Bill had accordingly to be rectified. So much for the legal 
soundness and competence of the Civil Justice Committee. I should say 
that, just as in other matters Government have not proceeded to give 
effect to various recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee, — I 
notice that their recommendations are not being pursued in various other 
matters — we might as well give up this passion for despatch and agree 
with Mr. Jayakar who said that delayed justice is better than speedy 
injustice. I really consider that what would happen would be delayed 
injustice, not even speedy injustice, for there would not be any speed. 
Then, again, there is another point of view from which these Bills should 
be looked at. I should suggest that, in a law like this. Civil Procedure 
Code and Limitation Act, it would be very much more convenient to 
have all the amendments brought up in one Session and in one Bill, so 
that you may have a comprehensive Bill rather than piecemeal legislation.' 
I would again say that, as this matter was not put before any Select Com- 
mittee and was not examined, I certainly oppose this Bill. 

Mr. Sarchandrai Viahindaa (Sind ; Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I 
also join in the opposition that has just now been set up against the pro- 
visions of this Bill not only on the ground put forward by the Honourable 
Mr. Jayakar, but also on another ground, that it is not merely a curtail- 
ment of the powers of the High Court, as he has described it, but it also 
curtails the liberties of the subject in getting redress for injustice. That 
aspect of the question I specially rely upon for the simple reason that 
High Courts ore the places where justice and proper redress of grievances 
(A litigants can be obtained. I need not repeat all that has been said by 
the two previous speakers. I support all that they have said and,, in 
addition, I Mso say that the very reasons which are urged in support of thia 
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amendment are more against the Bill than otherwise. For instance, the 
'Explanation says: 

“An erroneous exercise of discretion in a matter of procedure shall not be deemed 
to be an illegal act or a material irregularity.** 

* So -it is sought to exclude from the jurisdiction of the High Court its 
nevisional powers over erroneous exorcise of discretion. I think that 
such power should not be taken away from the High Court at all. There 
are many instances in which redress of this kind of wrong would bo very 
necessary in the interests of the subject. 

Then again, clause (b) of the Explanations is rather beyond me: 

“ (/y) a finding or decision by a subordinate Court that it has jurisdiction shall be 
deemed to be an order within the meaning of clause (b).** 

And clause (b) says: 

“ in the case of any such order, if the subordinate Court appears to have exercised 
Qv to have decided to exercise a jurisdiction not vested in it by law.** 

I don’t loiow whether the former is any elucidation of the latter or a 
mere repetition. It is really intended that the powers of discretion to 
give justice to the people, which now exist under the present C6de of Civil 
Procedure, and which are being exercised very wdsely by the High Courts, 
are to be taken aw^ay. Such a measure, Sir, I oppose. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ghunder (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I agree with Mr, Jayakar that this is a retrograde measure and ought 
to be throwm out, and i w^ould appeal to the report of the Civil Justice 
Committee itself ’in support of my proposition. The Civil Justice Com- 
mittee at page 372, para. 14, in the very last sentence, say that: 

** The }X)sition would seem to be that when the High Court ultimately interferes 
under section 115, its actioi: has a very good effect.*’ 

Then again, in para. IG in the first sentence, they say: 

“ It is very difficult to determine with reference to each High Court whether on the 
whole iheir jurisdiction is an advantage or disadvantage. It spems fairly clear that 
unless the greatest care is taken to insure that a rule to show cause should never 

issue save when absolutely necessary, and unless rules can be disposed of in reason- 

ably short time, diminished jurisdiction woujd in all probability do more harm than 
good.** 

The cornplnint of the Civil Justice Committee is that the particular 
procedure of the rule tiisi is w^hat creates delay. They diagnose the 
disease but I venture to say that they have proposed a wTong remedy. 
The remedy is to change the procedure of rules nisi by notices of motion 
to issue, so that the whole thing can be settled in a fortnight. Instead 
of that they want to curtail the powers of the High Court, although they 
had no materials before them, as they themselves admit, to show that 
the High Court has exercised these powders under section 115, or the 
powers which they arrogated to themselves under the Charter, and that 

they had exercised those powers in a manner which conduced to injustice. 

I therefore suggest that no reason has been given bv the Civil Justice 
Committee or here why the revisional powers of the High Courts should 
be curtailed ifi the way it is sought to be done. 

I do not think, Sir, (as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar has already pointed out), 
that .^ub-clause (2) of the proposed section 115 will at all affect section 107 

tlib Government of India Act, because the High Courts now derive 
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their powers of superintendence not under the Letters Patent But under 
the Government of India Act; so that also is useless, and I hope that 
Mr. PraJrasam's motion,' that that should be deleted, will be accepted. 

Mr. T. Frakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): bir, 1 withdraw my amendment, with a view to 
oppose this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am afraid I did not under^ 
stand my Honourable friend. Do I understand him to withdraw his amend- 
ment? The amendment is not yet before the House. 

Mr. T. Frakasam: I have withdrawn my amendment and take leave to 
oppose the Bill 

Mr. Fresident: The amendment is not before the House. 

Mr. T. Frakasam: I have said that, inasmuch as the amendment is 
on the paper, I wish to say that I have abandoned it as I have risen to oppose 
the motion. I do not agree with the observation of my Honourable friend 
who stated that delay is better than injustice. Delay is very bad in the 
matter of justice and delay should be avoided. Delay can be avoided easily, 
if this House and if the Government take proper care, one in the matter 
of legislation, and the other in the appointment of Judges. 

Well, Sir, the Civil Justice Committee’s report is a very elaborate re- 
port based on a large mass of evidence gathered. They have tried hard 
to find out reasons for the delays in the administration ;,of justice in this 
country. I spent the best part of my life in the legal profession imtil a 
few years ago, and I could tell you that the delays of the present day are 
largely due to the quality of the recruitment t?o the Bench, not only the 
subordinate but the highest courts in the land. Allow me to tell you, and 
also to tell my Honourable friends here, that the recruitment to the High 
Court under the Charter Act, consists partly of a class who have not been 
trained in law, who have never practised law. Civilian judges come here 
as Revenue Officers and are promoted to District Judges to administer both 
civil and criminal law, I have known a judge who, as soon as he was 
appointed a District Court Judge, said that he did not know that there was 
a provision in the Civil Procedure Code for temporary injunction. I have 
known judges in the High Court who did not know several provisions in 
the Civil Procedure Code. The Civil Justice Committee's report says that 
they had consulted the Chief Justice who was good enough to enlighten 
:hem. This is the sentence, page 272 

One eminent Chief Justice has expressed the opinion that this revisional jurisdic- 
tion should no longer exist, its place being taken by mere right of prohibition.’* 

My Honourable friends will allow me to tell them that I have known 
a Chief Justice who Tvas sleeping a good part of the time on the High Court 
Bench. 

I have known a Chief Justice who slept not only for several minutes, 
but who got up all of a sudden and asked an eminent lawyer who was 
arguing before him what he was arguing, and when the lawyer told him 
it was a commercial point 

: Mr. President: Order, order, all this is very interesting, but it is haidly^ 
relevant. 
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Mr, T. Prakasam: Well, I must bow to your ruling, Sir, but here it is 
said the Chief Justice’s opinion has been consulted. I only hope the Chief 
Justice who was consulted by this Civil Justice Committee was not the 
one who had been sleeping (Laughter). Again, Sir, the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee says that it has consulted the Bar Association and the Bar Associa- 
tion also ware opposed to the proposed change. It says, the Bar Associa- 
tion and others have represented that the right to interfere in revision should 
remain whenever there is an error of law. They have difficulty in under- 
standing why there should be a right of revision. Such is the Civil Justice 
Committee which could not agree with the members of the Bar, the Civil 
Justice Committee which would not agree with the High Courts which, in 
the exorcise of their jurisdiction under section 115 of the Civil Procedure 
Code as it exists and under the Letters Patent and the Charter Act, do 
interfere to do justice when they consider fit. The Civil Justice Committee 
says : 

“ apart from tliis question, section 115 has undoubtedly been productive of much 
bad law because of the tendency of. High Courts to interfere with any order that 
they do not regard as correct.” 

Is it wrong that the High Courts should interfere when they think the 
orders of the lower courts are not correct; that they should interfere to set 
them right? This is the Civil Justice Committee s report on which the 
Home Member relies each time he introduces a Bill. On its every para- 
graph, 1 luxi afraid, he is going to introduce a Bill to amend the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code. So the Civil Justice Committee's Keport is one which I 
would request every one of my Honourable friends, here not to regard as 
any authority, I know at least one gentleman of this Committee who has 
never handled section 115 in the matter of an application or arguing a 
case at the High Court himself. It is really astonishing that the Civil 
Justice Committee should be quoted each time as a standard authority, that 
must be accepted by all of you. I also see, Sir, now, a growing tendency 
not to pay sufficient regard to the matter of legislation in such measures. 
Every amendment that you carry here, every alteration that you make here 
will form part of the permanent statute which will be administered by the 
law courts and very large interests will be affected 'and very seriously 
affected, and so I appeal to every one of you to consider this amendment in 
regard to removing section 1 15 as it stands to-day, and having in its place 
a reactionary provision wdiich curtails the power of the High Court. The 
High Court’s jurisdiction is not merely one of applying the letter of the 
law. Any court of justice is expected not only to look to the letter of the 
law but to look to the spirit of the law whenever the letter of the law is 
mischievous and will not allow them to do justice. That is the equity 
jurisdiction of the courts in England. You know how, when the Common 
Law Courts could not give justice, equitable jurisdiction enme into exist- 
ence in England. Section 115 is one of the few sections, perhaps the only 
section, which vests equitable jurisdiction in the highest courts of the land 
so that they might set right any injustice done in the lower courts. For 
heaven’s sake, I appeal to yOu not to throw away the existing section and 
accept the amending Bill of the Home Member. It will be an immense 
injustice. The Civil Justice Committee had dealt at considerable length in 
one chapter ’^dth the frivolousness of litigation in small cause suits. Small 
cause suite genoTally relate to poorer people, and, if they are not allowed 
the remedy tp take them in revision to the High Court, it will be doing 
a great injustice to that class of people. Th^ Civil Justice Committee says 
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*‘tbat this is a class of litigation which should not even be looked at/' We 
have known judges who asked, W'hon the matter came xmder revision, 
“ What is the value of this revision petition?” . When it was said Bs. 50”, 
they said “Oh, dismiss it!” Why? Because it is only Bs. 50. I therefore 
submit, Sir, that this Bill for amendment should be rejected in toto. 

As regards the last clause under which the proposal is made that the 
power of superintendence of the High Court, given to it under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, should be restricted, 1 am one of those who long to 
see this House have the power to enact laws for itself and not td care for 
the laws which are enacted by the House of Commons. I should be very 
glad if we had that power to enact laws here ourselves and to have our 
own constitution; but as we stand to-day we are again and again told that 
it is the House of Commons that is ruling us and that it is Parliament 
to wdiich we must submit ourselves. The proposal made in the last clause 
is that the powers of supcTintendenee wdiich the High Courts derive from 
an Act of Parliament itself should be curtailed by this House. I hope 
you w^ni have the power and I wish you wall have the power, and w^hen we 
have that pc»wer we wnll not really care for Parliamentary Acts. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) : Sir, 1 am not surprised 
at the opposition to this measure by Honourable Members who are lawyers 
by profession. As a lawyer myself, I may confess that my first instinct 
was to go against the advice of the Civil Justice Committee with regard 
to this point. But I think, if my friends will look into this Bill carefully, 
they will see there is no ground for the apprehensions w'^hich they have put 
forward. After all, so far as revision of decrees is concerned, no alteration 
has been made in the existing law. The section says “ It may call for the 
record of any suit or proceeding in which a decree or order from which no 
appeal lies has been made So that, so far as the powers of revision 
m regard to decrees are concerned, there is no alteration made in the law 
from that which now prevails. The only alteration is with regard to revision 
of orders. Now% with regard to that, the reason why the Government has 
accepted the advice of the Civil Justice Committee is shortly this. So far 
as orders are concerned, so far as interlocutory orders are "concerned, no 
real injustice can be done, except in the way of delay owing to certain 
proceedings being taken which may have to be set aside later on, because, 
when the matter comes up rn appeal, that order can always be revised 
by the High Court and set right. (An Honourable Member: ” It is often 
too late ”). Sometimes it may be too late, but in very rare cases is it 
too late because w'hen it comes up on appeal the High Court can set it 
aside. Sometimes it does mean further cost because the case may have 
lo be remitted for further trial, though that does not often occur. On the 
other hand, there have been numerous instances — at any rate in my experi- 
ence — where a case has been held up for months, not once only but on several 
occasions, by an application under section 115 with reference to an order. 
I can recollect now several cases in which rules have been issued from an 
order of a subordinate court dealing with amendments of plaints. A rtdiB 
has been issued ; records have been called for and it has been some time 
before the High Court has been in a position to deal with the rule, gener- 
ally ending by refusing that rule; and that has occurred more than once. 
In the case of very rich litigants, yoii find applications mnde over md 
over again with regard to these .interlocxitory orders In the same case, ttius 
delaying the proceedings by sometimes one or two years. It is to prevent 
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that that this view of the Civil Justice Committee has been accepted. On 
the other hand, as 1 have pointed out, it really works no injustice because 
if a wrong order has been made, if, for instance, an amendment has been 
allowed or refused which ought to have been refused or allowed, that can 
be set right when the matter goes up on appeal. But Honourable Mem- 
bers will notice that, in one ease, the High Court is given i)Ower to interfere 
in the case of an order, and that is where a subordinate court lias exercised 
or decided to exercise a jurisdiction not vested in it. That contemplates 
a case where a subordinate court has no jurisdiction to entertain a suit but 
holds that it has jurisdiction and proceeds with the case. It is obvious, in 
such a case, that the High Court ought to be allowed to interfere because 
if the subordinate court has no jurisdiction it would mean a considerable 
amount of time and money wasted in the case being heard and decided by 
the subordinate court and then on appeal the High Court deciding that the 
subordinate court had no jurisdiction to try the case. Therefore, in that 
case, power has been left with the High Court to interfere. Otherwise, in 
accordance wilh. the opinion or view of the Civil Justice Committee, the 
Government thought that the jurisdiction of the High Court should be 
restricted in the case of revision of orders .... 

Mr, M. R. Jayakar: On a point of information, Sir, may I know what 
the difference is between “ exercised and “ decided to exercise 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. Das: I have not followed the question. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I want to know from the Honourable the Law 
Member what is the difference between the two expressions “ if the subordi- 
nate court appears to have exercised Or ** to have decided to exercise 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: There may be occasions when the 
subordinate court has decided to exercise jurisdiction — when it has held that 
it has jurisdiction — and you can go up on that; or supposing, after that, 
that they have proceeded with the case in the exercise of that jurisdiction, 
then an application may be made under section 115. 

There is only one other point that I should like to make and that is 
this. Sub-section (2) does not attempt to curtail the jurisdiction of the 
High Court so far as section 107 is concerned. That is clearly pointed out 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons; because obviously this legislature 
cannot affect the provisions of a Parliamentary Act. But, so far as it can, 
that is to say, so far as the Code of Civil Procedure is concerned and the 
Letters Patent are concerned, this Legislature is competent to affect the 
provisions of those enactments, and all that this section says is that : 

“ notbinR in this Code, ami nothinsr in the Letters Patent of any High Court, 
shall be deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to revise any decree or 
order which such High Court is not empowered to revise nnder this section/' 

So far as the power of superintendence is concerned, that is not affected 
by the Bill. That exists in the shmo way as it does now and, therefore, 
I submit to this House that, if the measure is carefully considered, it is 
not one which is likely to cause injustice to litigants. After all, it is very 
nice to hear — ^most of us would subscribe to that statement — that delayed 
justice is better than injustice, but very often delayed justice amounts 
to injustice. 

Mr. M. A. Jlimali: Sir, I was particularly anxious to hear the Honour- 
able the Law Member, and I have heard his defence of this Bill. I 
Tegret to sey, Sir, that he has made a very poor defence. There is not 
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the slightest doubt that this Bill is a very drastic departure from the old 
Jaw, section 115 of the Civil Procedure Code. Under section 115 of the 
Civil Procedure Code, wc had to deal, — want the House really to pay 
a little more attention to this question because it is a very impoiiant 
question, — we had to deal with three inatttTS. First a decree, second 
interlocutory orders — ^an order made in the course of the proceedings of a 
case and which was an appealable order, and an order made which was not 
an appealable order. Now, Sir, wdth regard to the question of a decree, 
which is the final adjudication by a Court of first instance, no doubt the 
iaw is not sought to be changed. It remains exactly as it was, and so 
we need not trouble about tliat. But, wdth regard to the interlocutory 
orders wdiich are passed, w-e have got two classes, as I said, of which 
one is appealable and the other is non-appealable. Now’, Sir, with regard 
to the appealable order, the High Courts have differed. One set of High 
Courts have held that, as there is a remedy by way .of appeal, you should 
not he entitled to invoke the revisional jurisdiction of the appellant courts 
Other courts, have held that, although you may have a remedy in the form 
of an app,eaJ, yet if you are going to follow the procedure laid down for an 
appeal against an appealable order, as wc all know, it will take a consider- 
able time before you can get a hearing. Therefore, on that ground, the 
High Court of Bombay held that, even if an order is an appealable order, 
yet, if the urgency of the case requires that w’e should extend our 
revisional pow’'er, we shall do so; because. Sir, sometimes an interlocutory 
order is made and any delay in the final disposal of that order may involve 
very serious consequences to both parties. I will give the House one 
instance. Here an order was made with regard to the amendment of the 
plaint. The lower court refused the plaintiff’s application for an amend- 
ment of the plaint. The High Court of Madras set aside the order in 
revision and directed the plaint to be amended. Well, now, supposing 
the plaint was not allowed to be amended, as the lower court refused the 
amendment, what w^ould have been the consequence? That both parties 
would be obliged to proceed on the original plaint. All the evidence is 
heard, all the issues -are raised and decided, and eventually a decree is 
passed. Then the plaintiff w%ose application was refused for the amend- 
ment of the plaint is entitled to make his grievance in the Court of Appeal 
after the final decree. And supposing the Court of Appeal held that the 
plaint ought to have been allowed to be amended, what happens? You 
start de novo. All the cost, all the trouble and all the time is w^asted. 
Take another case, where the question was, w^hether an election petition 
was maintainable at all, and the low^er court held that it was. The 
Madras High Court set aside the order in revision and dismissed the 
petition. Now the lower courts held that the petition was maintainable. 
All right, both parties proceed; issues ftre raised, evidence is taken, oon^ 
siderable time and money is spent, and then you go to the High Court 
eventually, and they say that the petition is not maintainable. Sir; the 
only ground which has been urged in support of this verv dra.stic 
^ change is "law's delay". Stf, may I point out to the Honour- 

able the Home Member, who unfortunately has not been at the Bar, 
although if he had been I think he wbvld have been one of itk omameiats, 
that he would not have put forward this. Bill if he had had practical^ 
experience. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I doubt it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I mean he never practised at the Bar otherwise he 
would not have taken very long to understand this point. The real point, 
Sir, is, as one of the Honourable Members said, that if you have efficient 
Judges, if you have competent Judges, no difficulty arises in the adminis- 
tration or the interpretation of this section. I know that the two High 
Courts of Allahabad and Lahore have taken a different view. They con- 
sider — and T must say that it is a most extraordinary view, if T may say 
so with great respect — they consider that the word “ case ” in the section 
does not mean part of the case, and therefore, you can never invoke the 
jurisdiction of tlie High Court with regard to any interlocutory orders at 
all. But of course they stand singular in that attitude and all the other 
High Courts have held the other way. I can also underf^tand that very 
well, because the class of cases that happen to come before the Allaha- 
bad High Court and the Lahore High Court are mostly of very different 
character. They {ire cases where it i.s very seldom necessary that the 
revisional jurisdiction should be exercised. But Presidency-towns like 
Calcutta, Bombiiy and Madras stand on a very different footing because 
the class of cases are different. Tlierefore, what you really waDt is to 
secure competent judges. I can tell you from my experience of the 
Bombay High Court that I do not remember a single case where a rule 
for revision was granted and was not disposed of for 8 months. First of 
all I venture to say that no competent judge, if ho understands, his 
business, will grant you a rule. I may point out to the Honourable 
Member that one has to make out a case — a very strong case indeed — 
before a rule is granted. You have to make out that the subordinate 
Court has “ exercised a jurisdiction not vested in it by law ”. Surely the 
High Court Judge can at once see, from the records placed before him, 
when application for a rule is made, whether it is so or not on the face 
of it. Then you have to make out that the subordinate Court has 
“ failed to exercise a jurisdiction so vested Surely that is not a 
question of evidence. It is a question of law. Next, you have to make 
cut that it “ acted in the exercise of its jurisdiction illegally That is 
not a question of evidence. The only matter where you have to deal with 
evidence is in the case of “material irregularity”. That may be a question 
where you may have to refer to evidence to see if the lower court has 
acted with .material irregularity. Otherwise, all the other provisions are 
questions of law and I venture to say that no High Court Judge who 
understands his business or who is competent to preside over the High 
Court would grant a rule in a hurry and these powers are exercised most 
sparingly and cautiously. I can assure my Honourable friend that sometimes 
applications w’ere made before our late Chief Justice, Sir Norman Maclood 
and let me tell you they were disposed of in ten minutes. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: At the time of hearing. 
But when were those applications put in? How long was the case in the 
lower courts pending? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: My Honourable friend has not understood the 
matter. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: He has. 

Mr. M. A» Jinnah : No, he has not. I will repeat it for the benefit of 
rny Honourable friend and lieave the House to see whether he has under- 
stood it. My point is this, that you, first of all, apply for a rule to show 
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cause why this order should not be set aside. First of all, you have to 
satisfy the Court that it comes within the terms of this section before it 
is granted. In the first instance no rule will be granted, in other words, 
let me make it clear to the Honourable the Home Member that your 
application will be summarily dismissed. Do I make myself clear? It 
is only after the rule is granted that the other side gets a notice to show 
cause why this order should not be set aside. Then comes ‘‘the hearing ot 
the rule and it is with regard to the pendency of the hearing of the rule 
that the Civil Justice Committee is talking of delay. Now, as regards 
that delay, I cannot understand which High Court it was that granted 
the rule which was kept pending for 8 months. A rule in the terms of 
section 115 is a matter of urgent importance — the interlocutory order is 
so palpably wrong and therefore the rule is granted, and that rule should 
be allowed to remain pending for eight months. Well, the Judge who did 
that and the High Court that did that has no business to exist and you 
had better put better judges on the High Court then. [An Honourable 
'Member: ‘‘Hear, hear.”) Sir, I know this perfectly well. Speaking from 
my experience of many years at the Bar in Bombay, it is the most 
difficult thing to get a rule granted to you and the public know it perfectly 
well and the profession know it perfectly well. And let me tell you that, 
unless it is a very, very fstrong case Counsel will never advise his client 
to apply for a rule because he knows that he will never get it. I have 
dealt with one ground of delay. But what does the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee say? It says this: 

“It is very difficult tf determine with reference to each High Court whether on 
the whole this jurisdiction is an advantage or a disadvantage . . . “ 

It cannot determine. 

“ The statistics which are compiled for the purpose of administration reports are 
completely useless for the purpose of founding an opinion on this subject.” 

And yet we are told seriously that,- because they may have come across 
one or two or three instances, — ^we do not know how many instances, 
we cannot make out from the report — and there was undue delay in 
those cases, therefore the High Courts throughout the whole of India 
should submit to this drastic cliange. Sir, a much stronger case should be 
made out before a drastic change of this character can be accepted, which 
purports to take away a most statutory provision which gives the High 
Courts the power to correct errors in a speedy manner. If this Bill is 
passed the result will be that interlocutory orders can be challenged only 
on the ground that the lower court has exercised jurisdiction not vested in 
it by law; but it shall no longer be open to any one to challenge that 
order on the other two grounds, namely, that the lower court has failed 
to exercise the jurisdiction so vested. Why not? What is the reason? 
Why do you cancel the one and not the other? And again it will no longer 
be open under the Bill to invoke the jurisdiction in cases where the 
lower court/ has acted in the exercise of its jurisdiction illegally or with 
material irregularity. If I have the right to go to the High Court in revi- 
sion and complain that the lower court has exercised jurisdiction not vested 
in it by law, why do you want to deprive me of satisfying the High Court 
on the other two grounds ? If a man wants to complain that the lower 
court has failed to exercise jurisdiction vested in it, what is his remedy? 
He cannot go in revision, "V^y do you also debar him if he can make out 
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a ease that the lower court has acted in the exercise of its jurisdiction 

illegally? Why should he be debarred? Why should he wait until the 
decree is passed? With regard to the last point of the Honourable Mem- 
ber, sub-clause (2) of clause 2 says : 

“ Nothing in this Code, and notliing in the Letters Patent of any High Court 

shall bo deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to revise any decree or 

order which such court is not empowered to revise under this section.” 

Here again I would respectfully point out to the Honourable the Law 
Member that one view is this — that section 107 of the Government of 
India Act is only of an administrative nature. The Civil Justice Com- 
mittee say that both the Lahore and the Calcutta High Courts appear to 
have extended their jurisdiction under section 15 of the Charter Act — ^this 
is the same as section 107 — and to have exercised under that section 
powers other than those of a merely administrative nature. In other 
words, one view is that section 107 gives powers merely of superintendence 
in matters of an administrative nature. In other words it has not got 
judicial power. Those are the two conflicting views. The High Courts 
Lave held tliat section 107 is not merely a power of an administrative 
nature but the word ‘ superintendence ’ gives them power to judicially 
interfere with the lower courts and the words are so interpreted. So 
some High Courts have held, rightly or wrongly, under this section that 
they have the power to revise the orders of the lower court independently 
of section 115 of the Civil Procedure Code. If that is correct, now, so 
far as these High Courts are concerned, what will be their position? 
Their position under this will be that they will have to abandon that view. 
They cannot decide anything else except according to this Bill. But if 
tliey have the power, says the Honourable the Law Member, this Bill 
does not seek to take away those powders. Why? Well, if they have the 
f/ower what is the use of this Bill of yours? What is it worth? Is this 
Bill merely the interpreting Bill? The High Court Judge will say, *‘what 
does it matter about the Civil Procedure Code, T have the power under 
section 107 of the Government of India Act, whicli is a parliamentary 
statute, of superintendence; I will exercise my revisional powers''. What 
is there to prevent it? Now let us consider. As the old law stands, is 
there anything which a competent High Court cannot regulate and deal 
with if it is only a question of delay? That is what it really comes to. 
Because these powers are there, why are we to assume that these 
powers will be wrongly exercised and that the High Court will lend 
itself to granting rules for the mere asking? Why should we assume 
that? All that the Civil Justice Committee seems to be obsessed with is 
the idea that they are going to do away with the law's delays in this 
world. You find nothing else but that idea, which appears to have been 
a nightmare with them. But we find no data for it. And yet that seems 
to be the underlying principle of this recommendation. The Honourable 
the Home Member has been lured into it and he has undertaken this legis- 
lation. Surely the Honourable the Law Member knows perfectly well 
that this' section 115 is very cautiously and very rarely applied. As rar 
as the Bombay EDgh Court is concerned I know it is, and the judges are 
fully alive to the position, and it is very difficult, I can assure you, to 
get a rule from the High Court of Bombay. I believe also we have com- 
petent Judges in Calcutta and in Madras and Allahabad. As regards the 
rest, we have only recejitly been getting their decision officidly and there- 
fore I am not in a position to pronounce any judgment upon them (Laughter). 
I therefore do hope that this House will not pass this Bill and I hope the 
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Honourable the Home Member will not press it. If he is really in earnest 
about this Bill, let him get some more materials and place them before 
us on the ground of delay. Show me, convince me with figures showing 
that, say in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Allahabad, so many rules were 
granted in the course of the last so many years, that those rules w^ere 
allowed to hang on for 8 months or a year. Show us figures and convince 
us of that, and then I am prepared to consider the matter. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Crties of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, the matter has been' thoroughly threshed out in the 
speeches already delivered and I see the Honourable the Home Member 
is in a hurry to reply. I will, therefore, not be long. One or two points 
I specially wish to mention. The Honourable the Law Member has in 
fact conceded the whole argument advanced on this side of the House. 
He said that there may sometimes be cases where, if no revision is allow- 
ed, the object of the amendment may be defeated : instead of expediting 
the business of the court long delays might occur and the trial might liave 
to be begun afresh. But he says more often the trial is delayed by the 
application for revision having been admitted. That assumes that the 
application for revision has been wrongly admitted. I think — and in this 
I agree with my friend Mr. Jinnah — that the admission or rejection of an 
application for revision may well be left to the High Court whicTx has 
to deal with it. It is for the court to decide whether a prima facie case 
has been made out which calls for the exercise of the special revisional 
jurisdiction vested in it by law. I also bear out my friend Mr. Jinnah 
about the actual practice. So far as the practice goes in the Allahabad 
High Court, Judges are more inclined to refuse a rule than to grant it unless 
of course they see no other course is open. Besides the cases that have 
been mentioned, there are certain other classes of cases in which no 
appeal is given by the law. I am talking of cases which arise not under 
the Code of Civil Procedure but under various other Acts, for instance, the 
Succession Act, the Guardian and Wards Act, Eeligious Endowments Act. 
All the orders passed under these Acts are not appealable. But many im- 
portant orders, having far-reaching effect, can be passed and are passed 
. daily under those and other Acts and if they arc not to be dealt with 
under the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court, there is absolutely 
no remedy for the aggrieved party. There was a case where a Court re- 
fused to confirm a sale under section 312 of the Code believing that it had 
no power to do so, after the purchaser objected to the sale on the ground 
of misrepresentation. It w^as held by their Lordships of the Privy Council 
that the case was one in which the Court had failed to exercise jurisdiction 
vested in it by law and the decision was therefore subject to revision under 
the present section. Now, if this amendment is carried, the case would 
not be covered by the section as it is now proposed to be altered by the 
amendment, because a refusal to exercise jurisdiction in regard to orders 
is expressly excluded. Now, Sir, that is a very important matter and the 
illustration tends to show the necessity of the application of the rule to 
all interlocutory orders where of course they satisfy one of the three condi- 
tions, viz,, where a jurisdiction not vested in the court has been exercised 
or where the court has failed to exercise jurisdiction so vested or where 
illegality or material irregularity has been committed. There is absolutely no 
reason why one class of cases should be judged by one standard, and another 
mor4 important class should bo treated differently, The Bouso 
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bear in mind that there are very few decrees that are not open to appeal 
and those few decrees that are not open to appeal are comparatively of less 
importance than the many very important orders that are asked for day 
after day in courts, involving very large amounts of money and sometimes 
very important rights. If there is any reason to enlarge the jurisdiction in 
any class of cases, I aubrnit it is in the class of cases which comes under 
orders hnal or interlocutory. As I have submitted, there are many final 
orders, under the various Acts which I have referred to, which are not 
appealable and there is no remedy at all. If we take away that remedy 
now, there will be no provision at all in the law to carry them to the High 
Court, The whole argument, Sir, is based upon the law’s delays. Now 
I can assure the House that so far as the Allahabad High Court is 
concerned, there need absolutely be no fear of that, because only last week 
no less than 45 first appeals were dismissed by one bench in one day. 
As for cases of revision, they sometimes take two minutes each. What I 
submit is that the jurisdiction itself is more or less discretionary and you 
cannot lay a case before any High Court in which the High Court will feel 
itself by the terms of the law compelled to take action. It has to go 
further and see whether any injustice would be done by not teddng action. 
In the case of interlocutory orders, I know’ that applications have been 
refused time after time on the ground that the matter will be considered 
Tkvhen the case comes up on appeal from the final decree. There is no 
reason, therefore, why this innovation should be introduced into the law, 
and I agree whth Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that instead of clarifying the law 
it simply mystifies it. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Tliree of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of the 
motion by the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : 

“ That the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes, 
(amendment of section 115), be taken into consideration.” 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, 1 must confess that I 
should have hardly thought a Bill of this character would have excited 
BO prolonged a debate, but I had forgotten that this House is very largely 
composed of exceedingly able lawyers. I am sure the House is greatly 
indebted to them for the opinions we have had to-day on the many interest- 
ing points which have come up for consideration. Sir, I propose, with 
the permission of the House, to deal first with one of the points which 
was taken last. That is, if I understood the arguments of my Honourable 
friends opposite, or some of them, they say the Bill is wholly innocuous 
in that it does not affect the power of the High Court under section 107, 
and therefore, whatever happens, the powder of revision remains. If that 
is so, Sir, it seems a little curious that my Honourable friends who have 
spoken on the Bill should have devoted quite so much attention to demo- 
lishing the merits of the Bill , . . • 

Mr* M* At j fl n n ai i : Sir, * * < • 

The Honouriktiie 8Ur Alexander Muddiman: I do not give wdy, Sir. If 
tixy Honourable friend wishes to make a personal explanation, I will give 
■"way. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The Honourable Member is misrepresenting me. 
So far as I am concerned, all 1 said was Hiis, that certain High Courts 
have held that under section 107 of the Government of India Act they 
have not only administrative jurisdiction but judicial powers to revise. 
That has been held by a High Court, Either that is good law or bad law. 
If it is good law, then it is no use your bringing in this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am interested in my 
Honourable friend’s remarks, but Mr. Jinnah was not the only speaker 
on that side. The argument I am refuting w-as used by other speakers. 
Mr. Jinnah, as 1 understand him, on this point has correctly stated the 
lavr, but the argument was used in other quarters that, as the Bill pur- 
ported to deal inefficiently with 107, the Bill was unnecessary and would 
have no effect on the law, and, that being the case, I was rather surprised 
that it was so violently opposed, 

I will now deal with Mr. Jinnah. The power conferred by the Code 
and the power conferred by section 107 are not, if 1 may submit in ail 
humility to this House, entiirely oo-extensive. The courts are, it is well 
known, far more cautious in invoking their power of superintendence than 
in invoking their power of revision. I appeal to any lawyer in this House 
to say if I am not correct. When the courts act under 107 they move 
ralher delicately, about as delicately as they do wdien they take proceed- 
ings in contempt. That is a point which I think the House should bear 
in mind. Now, Sir, so much eloquence has been spent on this Bill that 
I am more convinced of its merits than T was when I introduced it. 
(Laughter.) I cannot help feeling that, if my legal friends feci it is going 
to cut into their practice to this extent, then there must be more in the 
Bill than I thought. Now my Honourable friend, Mr, Jayakar, imparted, 
if I may say so, or endeavoured to impart- a slight tinge of political life 
into this Bill. I admire him for doing it, for a drier Bill I have never had 
to deal with- fLaughter ) Willing as T am on all occasions to assume the 
Machiavellian intention of Ihe Executive to interfere in all matters, I 
cannot really see in the reduction of the power of the High Court to inter- 
fere by way of revision in civil proceedings, any manifestation of that 
doubtless dangerous process. He said, Sir, that he took his stand on the 
line that nothing should be done to impair that palladium of British 
justice, the High Court. I agree, Sir, he did not use the word ‘‘palladium*' 
but he evidently intended to and I do. Nothing will give me greater 
pain than that this very small Bill is going to do anything of the kind, 
for in that enlightened province from which one of the leaders of this 
House comes they do suffer from this disability that, in so far as this Bill 
is concerned, the Courts there do not interfere with interlocutory orders 
for that is the existing law in that province. Mr. Jayakar, living as he does 
in the enlightened province of Bombay, has the confidence to hold an 
opinion of the law to be reactionary which does not apply to a province 
which I regard as equally enlightened. So I think I have disposed of the 
argument as to a Machiavellian scheme on the part of Government in 
bringing forward this very simple Bill which is entirely of le^al importance. 

Now I am somewhat surprised — really am — that the question of the 
reconciliation of differences between the High Courts should be treated so 
lightly. I rnust confess it is new to me that it is desirable that the HigE 
Courts of different Provinces should crystallise different forms of law. In 
fact, I have often been urged to terminate differences between competing 
High Courts and one of the aiguments that has been much pressed by 
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those who have urged the establishment of a Supreme Court of Appeal 
in India is ^hat that kind of difference will, under their proposals, be 
terminated without necessity for legislation. I am not addressing my 
remarlcs to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, who did not use that 
argument. Now, Sir, it is said that competent judges dispose of these 
matters very readily and I am quite prepared to admit that. But if 1 
am quite prepared to admit the argument I have heard from one side of 
the House, I have heard from the other side of the House that we have 
no competent judges. There seems then to be some difference of opinion. 
Might I point out to many of our leading lawyers who sit in the Assembly — 
that it is exceedingly difficult to get them to assist us in the judicial depart- 
ment ? 

There is one little point I would like lo bring to the notice of the 
House. I hax-e a few statistics here. I did not lay them before the 
House but I think now, in view of the arguments adduced, I must men- 
tion them in reply. The argument was that there are very few of 
these cases and that they do not amount to very^ much ; they are heard 
very promptly and there is really vt^ry little obstruction of justice. 
Unfortunately, I am not in possession of complete figures, but I have the 
figures for two important High Courts. It is perfectly true — here I must 
agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah — that the Bombay High 
Court is — shall I say — very reticent in using their powers of revision. 
There are other High Courts however who are not so reiicent; and the 
fig\i.res are not very reassuring. In Madras there were 1,221 of these 
applications, while in the Bombay Presidency there were 108 in the course 
of a year. The figures are for 1023 and 1924 respectively. Taking the 
1923 figures for Madras, the number admitted was 1,008; the number dis- 
missed was 213; and, when they came on for final hearing, 189 were 
allowed and 509 were rejected. 

Mr. M. A. Jtnnah: Does it apply to interlocutory orders? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; Certainly. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: All? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, certainly. In Bombay 
there were 108. My Honourable friend was kind enough to point out to 
me and he rightly corrected me — though I was misled by what the Honour- 
able Member said into what is always a very dangerous thing — a rash inter- 
ru})tion into intervening on a l.)ad point — ^he w'as in fact correct in stating 
that the delay occurs not on the motion of revision but after a rule has 
issued. However, I have some interesting figures which show the actual 
time that was taken by these applications when they did come in the 
Bombay Court for final disposal. The minimum time of an application 
of this kind for revision which was finally heard out was 10 months and 7 
days, and the maximum was one year and five months; the average was 
one year and one month. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: That is Bombay? 

The Baaoorable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is Bombay. I am 
sorry I have not got the figures for Madras. So I think there is some- 
thing to be said for the point of view that, when unfortunately these 
interruptions or stays of proceedings do take place, they do lead to very 
serious delays. 

Now, Sir, it was said ‘'Why do you cut into the jurisdiction of these 
High Court fudges who exercise their powers of revision very carefully? 
You must be very careful how you do it.” I agree. But why is it then 

D 
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that the majority of our judges 'are in favour of our cutting into their 
powers? That seems to be a point not without interest. The bulk of 
judicial opinion consulted is in favour of the reduction of the power. 

The next point 1 have to make is this; it was said that one of the 
most efficient judges in the disposal of those applications — and I btmr 
testimony to that fact — was Sir Norman Macleod, the late Chief Justice 
of the B(.)mbay High Court. It was this very Sir Norman Macleod who 
assisted the Civil Justice Committee in di’awing up this recommendation. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Is there any evidence? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Merely the statement of 
the Ci\dl Justice Committee. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: What is that paragraph? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Did the Honourable Member 
wish to verify the reference? I assure him I am not deceiving him. I 
quote the actual passage : 

“ We would aecordinglv remodel the section by basing it upon the well-dofuied 
distinction l)etween “decrt‘es'’ and “orders” as was suggested to us by the Chief 
Justice of Bombay.” 

Now, Sir, there was another point that really rather pained me. 
Iledection was made on the ability — ^I think I may almost say — honesty of 
the members of the (hvil Justice Committee. "Noav, is that riglit? Is 
that reasonable? Are you going to discredit them because you do not 
like this particular proposal — are you going \o say that the men who held 
the posts that these men held arc to be treated in this way? (An Honour- 
able Member: '‘Their honesty is not challenged.”) Their competence. 
(An Honourable Member: “Yes.”) Well, Sir, I will leave the point 
about honesty. I will take up the point of competence. Sir, ibe Pre- 
sident of this Committee was Sir George Ranken, a judge known, I think 
in all parts of India, as a very distinguished lawyer. At present he is the 
Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, 
a court which at any rate has received some favourable comments in the 
course of its long and somewhat chequered career. He, Sir, was the 
President; and I think whatever may be said on the merits or demerits — 
and I do admit that this is a matter that I should like to see argued out 
by laviwers on arguments that appealed to them : it is a question on which 
two opinions are quite possible. I quite admit that. But it is not the 
sort of question where you should begin to throw stones at people who 
devoted their time — they may be right or they may , be wrong; but they 
are persons of competence; they are expert persons— to throw stones at 
them because they put forward proposals you do not agree with, is not 
quite right. Indeed I prefer to follow Sir George Banken rather than 
some of my friends opposite. 

My Honourable friend and colleague explained certain difficulties in 
connection with the Bill and I have no doubt that he has satisfied many 
members in connection with the doubts that they felt. He pointed out 
that the Bill is a narrow Bill, that it only affects orders, not decrees, 
although it has been said and argued with force — and I agree that some 
of the arguments that were put have to be considered— that we have gone 
too far. ^ Still, I do contend that this Bill is one which this House ou^t 
to take into consideration. It is a Bill in the interests of the poor. As 
my Honourable friend has said these revision applications are more avail- 
^le to the rich than to the poor; and the figures before me prove that 
tuis IS a Bill which this House should not throw oiA at this consid^iamtion 
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stage; it should allow it to ^ forward with any necessary amendments; 
but by throwing it out at this stage this House will take the line that it 
is in favour of delayed justice which is denied justice. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question I have to put is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purposes (Amendment of Section 116) be taken into consideration.’’ 

The Assembly divided: 
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Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman. Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr, H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan. Mr. J. T. 

Dunneit, Mr. J. M. 

Evans, Mr. F. B. 

Gavin 'Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan^ Mr. 
W. M. P. 

Oidney, Lieut. -Colonel IT. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. IT. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr, J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

NOI 

Abdul Have, Mr. 

Abdul Lntif Saheb Farookbi, Mr. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy, 

Aney, Mr. M. 8. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Ttangasw’ami. 
A\">^angar, Mr. M, 8. Sesba. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Birla. Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Cfietty, Mr. R. K. Shanmiakham. 
Ghunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar.* 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai N. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A, Rangaswami. 

Iyengar, Mr. 8. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kidwai, Mr. Rafl Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath, 

Xiahiri Ohaadhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

THie oxotioja was negatived. 


limes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sai-dar Bahadur 
Sardar, 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Littlehailes, Mr. R. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. ^ 

Moore, Mr. W. A. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
A.1e.vander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Par.sons. Mr. A. A. L. 

Roy. Mr, K. C. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sasjfoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnada* M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

IMurluza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Phookun., Sri jut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. 8. 

Rao, Mr, G, Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. BHabendra Chandra. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Safda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. ^ 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Thakur Das Bhargava, Pandit. 
Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 
Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 



THE INDIAN EEGI8TEATI0N (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Tbe Hcmourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member): Sir, 1 
move: 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Begistration Act, 1908^ for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.*' 

Sir, I do not propose to detain the House wilh any arguments on this 
^ Bill. They were stated fully by me when I moved for leave 
to introduce the Bill. I move that the Bill be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I move, Sir, that the Bill 
be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 3rd February, 1927. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday^ 3rd February^ 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEK SWOEN. 

Eao Bahadur N- A. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, M.L.A. (Madras: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Release op Political Pkisoners. 

32. *111. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (/?) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of prisoners who are now undergoing imprisonment 
under the Bengal Ordinance and the place where they are kept? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any or all of 
them will either be released or brought to trial in a court of law? 

(c) Has the Government any idea of releasing Srijut Subash Chandra 
Bose now that he has been elected to the Bengal Legislative Council? 
Will he be permitted to attend the sessions of the Council even if ho be 
not released? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). I would refer 
the Honourable Member to the answer T gave in this House on the 31st 
January to Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s question No. 147. 

(c) Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. The Local Government have refused to allow him 
to attend the session of the Bengal Legislative Council and the mere fact 
of his election to the Council does not afford sufficient ground for his 
release. This question must be decided in accordance with the general 
principles I stated in answer to the question to which I have just referred. 

Mr. d. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know from the Honourable the 
Home Member whether his seat will be declared vacant if he is absent for 
more than three months? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I should like to reply to 
that question when the Honourable gentleman lias been absent for three 
months. 


Improved Platform for Gudur Junctiox Station, 

33. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: {a) Are Government aware that 
Oudur Junction is crowded with passenger traffic for all the trains? 

(6) Are Government aware of the inconvenience felt by the passengers 
in getting into the trains on account of the low platform? 

{ m ) A 
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(c) Have Goverjtiment any idea of remodelling this station at least 
to the extent of raising the platform to the level of the compartments in 
the trains? If so, when will this be done? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information but the 
suggestion contained in the Honourable Member’s question will be convey- 
ed to the Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Kailway. 


Goverxmext Proposals re Tanjoue District Board Railway. 

34. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Goyemment be 
pleased to state what is the final outcome of the negotiations between 
Mr. Parsons and the Tanjore District Board regarding the District Board 
Railway ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether and when this 
Assembly will be given an opportunity of discussing the proposals of the 
Government of India regarding the said negotiations? 

(o) Will the Government be pleased to state the total amount invested 
by the Tanjore District Board over its Railways and the amount till now 
collected as Railway cess from the rate-payers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and {h). The Government of India have mad3 
the Tanjore District Board an offer on certain terms for the transfer of 
the railw’ay to the Government of India, which holds good until the 31st oi 
last month. We have not yet heard whether the District Board propr.„c 
to accept it. If they do accept it, I intend to lay the matter before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways at an early opportunity. 

(c) The capital outlay up to the end of 1925-26 was just over 68 lakhs. 
We have no information as to the amount collected as railway cess. 


Action taken by Government on Resolutions op last Assembly. 

68. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the Resolutions passed by the 
last Assembly, the Resolutions accepted by the Governor General in 
Council, the extent of the effect given to the accepted Resolutions and the 
reasons for the non-acceptance of the other Resolutions. 

Mr. L. Graham: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s starred question on the 21st January, 
1926, printed on pages 31 — 84 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume Vn, Part I. 

A statement showing the Resolutions adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly and the action taken by Government thereon during the Delhi 
and Simla sessions 1926 is laid on the table. 

For the reasons for the non-acceptance of the other Resolutions, I must 
refer the Honourable Member to the official reports of the debates on those 
Resolutions. 
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Statement ehowing Resolutions adopted hy the Jj^islatine Assembly during the Delhi aisd 
Simla Sessions, 1926, and action tahen by G^overnment thereon* 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Date on 


Subject 

Depart- 

Action taken 

which 

By whom. 

of 

ment 

by 

moved. 

Resolution, 

concerned. 

Government. 


1 26-1-26 


2 28 - 1-26 


Maulvi Moham- 
mad Shafee- 

Kumar Gang^- 
nand Sinha« 


9-2-26 

& 

16-2-26 


16-2-26 

18- 3-26 

k 

19- 3-26 
17-2-26 


Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt. 


Maulvi Sayyid 
Murtaza Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Honourable Sir 
Charles Innos. 


6 17-2-26 


18-2-26 

k 

18-8-26 


Release of politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Unemployment 
amonpr the 
middle classes. 


Disallowance of 
the Burma Ex- i 
pulsion of 
Ofifenders Act, 
1925. 

Reforms in the 
North-West 
Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Supplementary 
protection to 
the tinplate in- 
dustry. 


HonoaraSle Sir 
Chairles limes. 


Hosourable Sir 
B.N. Mitra. 


P. & P. 


Copy of the debates was- 
forwarded to the Secre- 
, tiiry of State. 

The attention of Provin- 
cial Governments has 
been drawn to the Reso- 
lution in the Department 
of Industries and Labour 
letter No. L.-1373, dated 
the 26th May, 1926, 
which has been pub- 
lished. 

i^ttentioii is invited to- 
1 Burma Act IV of 1926, 


The question is under con- 
sideration. 


Customs duty on 
lac exported 
from India. 


Ratification of 
the draft con- 
vention of the 
7th Internation- 
al Labour Con- 
ference re com- 
pensation for 
occupational 
diseases. 


Commerce (^) Notification 

No. 260-T.(67), djited 
27th February, 1926,. 
under Indian Tariff Act 
was issued raising the 
import duty on Steel 
tinidates and tinned 
sheets including tin tag- 
gers from Rs. 60 per 
ton to Rs, 85 per ton 
and (2) a Noilffcation 
No. 5, dated 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1926, under Sea 
Customs Act was issued 
reducing import duty on- 
tin block from 15 per 
cent, ad valorem to a 
specific duty of Rs. 260 
per ton. 

Commerce A Nolification was issued 

on the 20th February, 
1926, declaring that sec- 
tions 2 to 6 of the Indian 
Lac Cess Act, 1921 <XIV 
of 1921), shall continuo^ 
in force until the 31st* 
December, 1931. 

1. A L. A copy of the Resolution 

has been forwarded to 
the Secretary-General 
of the League of Na- 
tions. 
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^at 0 m 0 nt thoujing MeMOlutions adopted hp the Legislative Aeeemhlg dvring the Delhi "iiMd 
Simla Seetions, 1926^ and action taken bg Government thereon^^n\A* 


1 

2 

3 

Serial 

No. 

Date on 
wHch 

By whom. 

moved. 


Subject 

of 

Resolution. 


Depart* 

inent 

concerned. 


Action kiken 

. i>y 

Government . 


18«3»26 Honourable Sir Reduction of the Finance | In a press communique 

Basil Blackett. export of opium. (C. B. B.) | issued by the Finance 

1 Department (Central 
j Revenues) on the 12th 
I June, 1926, the Govern* 
I ment of India anuounc* 
i ed their decision to ex- 
I tin^ish exports of 
opium to the Far East 
! in 10 years. The first 
j 10 per cent, reduction in 
the quantity exported 
! will bo made in 1927 
i and no opium will be 

exported from India for 
)>urposes other than 
medicinal and scientific 
afttir December Slst, 
1935. 

19-3-26 Sir P. S, Siva- Scheme for the Commerce In Augriist last, the 


swamy Axyar. 


establishment in 
Indian waters 
of a training 
ship for de<*k 
officers. 


Mr. J. W. Rhore 


Emigration of 
In^an labour- 
ers to British 
Guiana* 


E. H. and 
L. 


11 1-9*26 Mr. N. M. Du* Removal of dis- [ Home 

masia. qualifications to 

the admlfsion 
of women as 
Memboi's of tbe 
As«etnbly. 


Assembly voted a sum 
of Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
est iblishment of a 
tr.jining ship in Ind f'n 
waters .'ind it is hoped 
to st wt the School in 
September, 1927. 

The terms of the Resolu- 
tion passed have been 
commnniettod both to 
the Secret iry of State 
for Indi i and the Gov- 
enirnont of British 
Guian'i, Tlxe scheme 
approved therein has 
not yet come into ope- 
ration as the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana 
have not yet intimated 
the date from which 
they desire that the 
emigration of labour 
for unskilled work to 
that Colony should 
commence. 

The nocwwirj^ Regula- 
tions were issued with 
the Legislative Depart- 
ment Kotiftcation No, 
F.-26-X— 26-A., dated 
the 8rd September, 

im* 
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Action taken on Ke'ieknchment Committbb^s Recommendations. 

69. •Mr. 0. DuraiBwamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the retrenchment effected till now 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
(Lord Inohcape Committee) and the reasons for not giving full effect to 
the recommendations till now in cases in which it was not so given effect 
to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Statements showing the action 
taken on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee have 
from time to time been placed before the Hbuse. Up-to-date information 
is being collected and will be laid on the table in due course. 


Appointaiknt of Council Secretauies. 

70. •Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Have any Council Secretaries been, 
appointed till now under the provisions of section 43-A of the Government 
of India Act? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1) No. 

(2) The appointment of Council Secretaries is at the discretion of the 
Governor GencTal. For the reasons why the Government of India has 
not advised the Governor General to exercise his discretion the Honourable 
Member is referred to the Honourable Sir William Vincent s speech in the 
Legislative Assembly dated the 28th March, 1922, on the Resolution of 
Mr. R. A. Spence on the subject, and to the vote of the Assembly on that 
occasion. 


Indian Christians in Eocijssiastical DErAKTMhXT. 

71. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state how many Indian Christians occupy places of importance in the* 
Ecclesiastical Department? 

(6) Is it not possible to have the whole Department filled by Indian 
Christians? 

(c) Have the Government any idea of relieving the Indian tax-payer 
from the duty of maintaining the Ecclesiastical Department? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innas: (a) and (b). There arc Indian 
C^«rgymen in the Church of England in India, but those* Clergymen who 
are borne in the cadre of the Indian EcclesiasticaFDepartment are recruit- 
ed at home by the Secretary of State in Council, and it is not proposed 
to alter this system of recruitment. 

(c) The views of the Government on this point are contained in the 
circular letter of the Government of India in the Commerce Department 
to Local Governments, which was published in the Gazette of India on 
the 23rd October, 1926, 

Lieutenant-^lonel H. A- J. CHdhey: '^111 the Honourable Member:: 
kindly inform me, with reference to (b) of question No. 71, how many 
Ani^lo-Xndians are employed in the Ecclesiastical Department? 

Ue HonouraUe Sir Charles Itmw: As far as I know there are no Anglo- 
Indians on the cadre of the Indian Ecclesiastical Department. 
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Rail^v^ay Communication to Badki Nauayan. 

72. *Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that 
the Hindu pilgrims to the holy shrine of Badri Narayan are put to hard- 
ship for want of railway communication to that shrine? 

(b) Have the Government any idea of opening any such communication 
ill the Hear future? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government recognise that a certaiM amount 
of inconvenience is caused to the Hindu pilgrims for want of railway com- 
munication to Badri Narayan. 

(h) A proposal for a railway from Rikhikesh to Karanprayag is under 
investigation. 


Appointmi nt op Indian to Railway Boabd. 

73. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if any Indian has been put on the Railway Board? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: No, Sir. 

Rile be motion of No Confidence in Pkovtvcial Ministeus. 

74. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 

to state why the inzle relating to the motion for raising a discussion on 
a vote of no confidence in the Ministers in the Local Councils was changed 
so as to requi' umber for demanding the discussion? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state which Government took 
the initiative in asking for a change of the rule ? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspond- 
ence between this Government and the Secretary of State on the subject? 

Mr. la. Graham: (a) The Honourable Member apparently misunder- 
stands the position. Provision for the moving of a motion expressing 
want of confidence in a Minister was made for the first time in nile 12- A 
Of the Provincial Legislative Rules. It cannot, therefore, be said that the 
rule was changed so as to require “a larger number for demanding the 
discussion’'. If the Honourable Member means to inquire why this rule 
requires a larger number of members to bo in favour of leave being given 
than is required under the Standing Orders of the various Councils in the 
case of a motion for the adjournment of the Council for the purpose ^of 
discussing a definite ru^tter of urgent public importance, he will find the 
answer in paragraph 80 of the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, 
1924. 

(b) No Government took the initiative in regard to the making of rule 
12-A. The rule was made as the result of the recommendation contained 
in the paragraph of the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee to which 
I have already referred- 

(c) Government regret that they are unable to lay the correspondence 
on the table. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know if it was the intention of the 
House to make it impossible for a motion of no confidence to be made 
hy this rule? * 

Mr. L. Graham: Intention of which House? * 
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Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: I want to know whether it was the in- 
tention of the framers of the rule that no such motion shall be carried once 
Ministers are appointed? 

Mr, L. Graham: The intention of the rule is that no frivolous motion 
should be made. 

AcnoN ON Token or Ci^nsure cuts in Budoets 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

75. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state what attention has been paid by the Government on the token or 
censure cuts made in the Budget demands by the Assembly during the 
years 1924, 1925 and 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I place on the table a statement 
showins: what action has been taken. 


Statf. merit. 


In the budj;et for 1924-25, there was only one token cut. — that of Rs. 100 under 
the Demand for “Forest". The points brought up in the discussion related to (a) 
delay in the cic?cision about training Indian Forest Service probationers at the Forest 
Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun, and {0) rate of Tndianisation in the Indian 
Forest Service. The training of Indian Forest Service probationers commenced at the 
Forest College, Delira Dun, from November 1925. As regards Indianisation, out of 
18 vacancies tilled by direct recruitment during 1925 and 1926, 9 wore filled by Indians, 
2 by Burmana and 7 by Europeans, wliile of the 7 vacancies which are .'vnticipated 
in 1927 and 1928, 6 will be filled by Indians and 1 by a European. Henceforward, 
recruitment of Indians and Europeans will be in the proportion of 75 : 25. 


Ill the budget for 1925-26, there w’ere token cuts of Rs. 100 each, under the 
Demands for («) Taxes on Income {b) Salt and (r) Opium. As regards («), the 
quostiou. of amending Devolution Rule 15 was discussed at the Conference of Financial 
Representatives in November last in the light of the recommendations of the Taxation 
Committee. It is now under the consideration of Government. As regards the cut 
under {bL the question of making India self-supporting in the matter of salt raised 
by Mr. Venkatapatiraju in moving the token cut has been under consideration, but 
no final decision has yet been reached. As regards the cut under (c) reference is 
invited to the Press Communique dated the l2th June, 1926, announcing the gradual 
abolition of the export trade in opium in the course of ten years as well as to the 
Resolution of the Finance Department (Central Revenues) dated the 17th June 1926 
published on pages 716-732 of Part I of the Oazetfe of India, dated June, 19, 1926, 
‘regarding the consumption of opium in India. The internal policy of the Government 
oi India in regard to opium has not undergone any modification. The Resolution 
quoted siniply reaffirmed the policy previously in existence. Their external policy 
liad been under consideration independently for some time and the decision mentioned 
was a direct consequence on their International obligations. 

2. On the Railway Budget, there have been the following token cuts : 


(i) One of Rs. 1,000 on a motion by Mr. Joshi in 1925-26 and one of Rs. 100 
on a similar motion by Mr. Joshi in 1926-27 to call attention to the neces- 
third class railvray fares; Government have actually 
anectea reduction on many railways; 


(it) One of Rs. on a motion by Sardar V. N. Mutalik in 1925-26 
one ot Rs. 100 m the same year on a motion by Mr. M, K. Acharya 

Mahmud Schamnad Sahib Bahadur 
in to draw attention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board 

or of the Railway Services. Government have accepted, and so have 
Companies railways, the recommendations of the Lee Commission in this 
respect ; 


{hi) One of Rs. 1(W in 1926-27 on a motion by Mr. M. K. Achwya, to draw 
attention to alleged failure to redress the grievances of raflway subordinate 
fag^^bcen' t^en alleged we not admitted and no special action 
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CONSUMPTIOX OF INDIAN AND FoEEIGN CoAL ON EaILWAYS. 

76. *Mr, 0. Duralswamy Aiyangax: Will the Government be pleased 
to state how much of Indian coal and how much of foreign coal are pur* 
chased by the Bailway companies; and if foreign coal is purchased, the* 
reasons for such purchase? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to pages 
116 — 117 and 176 — 177 of Volume II of the Eailway Board's Eeport on 
Indian Railways for 1925-26. It will be observed therefrom that with the 
exception of the Jodhpur, Gondal and Cutch State Railways (which are not 
State-owned Railways) and the Aden Railway, no other Railway consumed 
foreign coal in 1925-26. The latter Railway, that is the Aden Railway, is 
permitted to purchase foreign coal as it is practically impossible to obtain 
freight from India for the small consignments of coal which it requires. 
Government arc not aware of the reasons that led to the purchase of 
foreign coal by the other three railways in 1925-26. 

Consumption of Opium in India. 

77. ♦Mr. 0. Duralswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what steps they have taken to reduce the internal consumption 
of opium as a habit distinguished from medicinal purposes? 

(b) Have the Government chalked out any programme for a total 
stoppage of opium consumption for other than medicinal purposes? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I invite the Honourable Member s 
attention to Government of India Resolution Ko. 4, dated the 17th June, 
1926, which fully explains the Government’s policy in regard to the con- 
sumption of opium in India. The reduction of the consumption of opium 
in the several provinces is the direct concern of the Provincial Governments 
and Legislatures, and a transferred subject. 

Mr* 0. Duralswamy Aiyangar: May I know if any further steps will be 
taken this year with regard to the reduction of the local consumption of 
opium ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: .The policy will continue to be 
operative. 

Indian Station Mastees'’ Quaetebs. 

78. ♦Mr. 0. Duralswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the dimensions, measurements and description of the quarters of 
the Indian Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters of the old 
Madras Eailway now in the possession of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the dimensions, measure* 
ments and description of the quarters of the Indian Station Masters and 
Assistant Station Masters of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
that have been newly constructed and are being constructed? 

Indian Station Mastbes^ Quabtees. 

79. ♦Mr. 0, Duralswamy Aiyangar: (a) Has the attention of the Govern^ 
ment been drawn to an article published in the Swarajya of the 28th Majr 
1926^ under the heading '^ Station Masters' quarters 

(b) Do Government intend to take steps to improve their condition? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your permission, to answer 
questions Nos. 78 and 79 together. 

The Honourable Member is referred to the answers given to similar 
questions Nos. 101 and 102, put by the Honourable Mr. N. M. Joshi in the 
last Simla session of this House. I am having a copy of the statement 
supplied to Mr. Joshi sent to him separately. 


Provident Fund System for Non-Gazetted Offickrs. 

91. *Mr. 0. DuraljBwamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether there was a proposal to introduce a provident fund system 
in the place of the present system of pensions to the non-gazetted officers 
of the Government and, if so, what became of the said proposal? 

(h) Is it a fact that opinions were called for about the said proposal from 
the various Local Governments, and, if so, will the Government be pleased 
to circulate the said opinions among the Members of the Assembly for 
their information? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The general quc^stion is still under 
the consideration of the Government and some time must elapse before a 
decision can be reached on this complicated case. Local Governments have 
not yet been addressed and the question of their powers in this respect is 
also under consideration. 


Wider Publication op Ihixs ayd Acts. 

92. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyanpr: (a) Are Government aware that the 
gazettes of the Government of India as well as those of the Local Govern- 
ments are read only by the public officers and that they are not read by the 
public at large and are not within the reach of the masses? 

(6) Are Government aware that the publication of Bills and Acts of the- 
Indian Legislature in such gazettes do not really serve the real purposes 
of publication? 

(c) Are Government prepared to make arrangements in future to have 
the publication made in the vernacular newspapers in each province ? 

Mr. L. GrahAin}: ()«) Government are not in a position to state with 
any degree of exactitude by what persons other than public officers the 
Government Gazettes are read. 

(6) and (c). The reply is in the negative. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswain^ Aiyangar: May I know, Sir, whether Government 
is aware of the utter uselessness of the procedure of publishing Bills and* 
Acts only in the Government Gfiizettes^ and may I ask why they avoid 
publication in the newspapers for the benefit of the public at large? 

Mr. L» Orabam: I might be allowed, Sir, to finish my answer. 
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Translations of important Bills and Acts are published in the Local 
Government Gazettes, and it is open to anv newspaper to republish such 
translations. 


Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know whether the newspapers do 
it unaer the authority of Government or simply as private adveilisers of 
these Bills? 


Mr. L. Graham: I cannot answer that question. 


Lmr Publication of Indian Stamp (Amendment) Acr of 1923 . 

93. *Mr. a Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (/;) Are Government aware that the 
Indian Specified Instruments Stamp Act of 1923 has caused a great deal 
of loss and hardship to the public by reason of there having been no wide 
publication? 


(b) If not, will the Government be ])leased to ascertain how many pro- 
missory notes were taken on insufficient stamps and thereby became 
invalid? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: {(t) Xo. The Honourable Member 
is })resumably n^ferring to the Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act of 1928. 
Any inconvenience caused by the late publication of that Act was removed 
by the Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp Act of 1924. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: i\Iay I inform the Honourable Member 
that in spite of this amendment, there have been .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must seek information, not 
give infonnation. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask whether Government has 
collected any statistics and whether they are aware that, apart, from the 
amendment made of the Stamp Act, there have been cases of hardship? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am glad to have the information 
from the Honourable Member. 


Reduction (»f Passengeii Fares on Railways. 

94. ’•'Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar : Will the Government be pleased to 
state how far the passenger fares on Railways have been reduced till now? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsom: I place on the table a statement showing the 
reductions in passenger fares w’hich have taken place subseiquently to 
those recorded at page 40 of the proceedings of Meetings of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, Volume II, No. 6. 
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Intbemediatb Class Accommodation on Ail Trains on Madras and 
' Southern Mahraita Railway. 

95. *Mr. 0. Duralswamy Aiyangar: Do Government propose to direct 
that Inter class may be provided in all the trains on all the routes of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway? 

Mr. A* A. L. Parsons: No; but we understand that the question of pro- 
viding Intennediate Class accommodation on additional trains is being dis* 
<jussed by the Agent with his Local Advisory Committee. 


MESSAGE FROM H. E. THE VICEROY. 

Mr. President: 1 have received the following communication from His 
Excellency tlie Governor General : 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 

In purayntice of thp provmona of mh-aection {2) of section 63 O of the Govern^ 
mA’.nt of India Act^ /, Edv-ard Frederirh Lindley^ Baron Irwin, hereby signify that I 
approve the electioyi by the Legi.datwe Assembly of Maulvi Muhammad Yakub as 
Deputy President of the said Assembly. 


{Sd.) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General.'* 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Homcj Member) : With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement in regard to Government 
Ibusiness fo?* next week. The days allotted for Government business are 
Monday, the 7th, and Wednesday, the •9th. On Monday, the 7tb, it is 
proposed to ask for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Presi- 
dency-towns and the Provincial Insolvency Acts for certmn purposeis. 
Tl)fc‘rcafter, a motion will bo mride to take into consideration the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908 (Article 182); and, if that motion 
is passed, to pass the Bill. On Wednesday, the 9th, motions will be made 
for Supplementary (iraiita. I desire io explain that we had, in arranging 
our programme, anticipated that the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Steel Protection Bill would liavc been submitted V)y the 31st of January 
or the Ist of February, and that it would have been possible to take the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee ’Into consideration on Monday or 
Wednesday next week. The fact that the Select Committee has not yet 
presented the report and that a certain number of Bills, the consideration 
of which would probably have extended into..next week, have been referred 
to Select Committees, has left us with a somewhat slender list of business 
for next week. On the other hand, in order to avoid congestion in the 
latter part* of the session, it is important that the various Select Com- 
mittees which have been set up should sit and report as early as possible. 
It is therefore proposed that the time available after the conclusion^ of our 
busindss on Monday and Wednesday should be devoted to meetings of 
Select Committees for which it would otherwise be difl&cult to find dates. 
As Honourable Membersi are aware, Tuesday, the 8th, and Thursday, the 
10th, have been allotted for Non-official Resolutions. 



; ; BESOLUTION RE BELEASE OF THE BENGAL DETENUS. 

Mr, Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
IVIuhammadan Bural) : Sir, the Besolutioh which I propose to place before 
this House is as follows: 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council : 

(а) the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and similar Regulations in 

force in other Provinces of India, and urges upon him the bare justice 
of an immediate release of all political detenus or of giving them at least 
an opportunity of exculpating themselves and proving themselves to be 
altogether innocent of the charges, if any, levelled against them, and 

(б) the grant of an amnesty to all political prisoners now undergoing imprison- 

ment.’* 

Sir, at once T may say that I will not press sub-clause (h). Sir, before 1 
deal with this Resolution, .... 

Mr. President; Order, order. What does the Honourable Member mean 
by saying that he does not wish to press part (h)? Does he move it or 
does he not? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: T move it, but I do not want to press 
it. 1 mean, I do not wish to say anything on sub-clause (h), I am 
entitled to do that, though I shall simply move the Resolution as it is. 

Sir, before I move this Resolution, I think it is my duty to offer my 
thanks to the Giver of all good for making it possible for this my Resolu- 
tion to come up as the first on the very first day set apart for Resolutions 
in this new House, and I pray and trust that the Almighty will be pleased 
to maintain the same kind spirit, enter into the heart of the Government, 
make them change their angle of vision, pursue the righteous way and 
accept tliis Resolution and release the political prisoners and repeal the 
Regulations. With these prefatory remarks, I shall pass on to the Resolu- 
tion. 

Sir, Regulation III of 1818 and the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1924, concern the province of Bengal. Regulations II of 1918 and XXV 
of 1827 deal with the provinces of Madras and Bombay. I shall, first of 
all, deal with the Regulations* . These Regulations were passed, at a 
time, when . the state of things in the country was quite different 
from w^hat it is to-day. These Regulations were passed at a time when the 
British had not established themselves securely in this country and were 
looking about -and around them with groat suspicion and apprehension. 
That was a time when the British were emerging out of a war with 
Nepal. They were aware, at the time, that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
been casting his eager eyes on India and had been trying to invade it; 
and that the echoes of the Mahratta war had not completely died out. 
They were conscious that foreigp emissaries were going about the country 
creating disunion and fomenting ill-will among the people of this country, 
and that large tracts of the country were still in the possession of Native 
Princes, who viewed the spread of British power with apprehension and 
anxiety. 

As for the administration of the coimtry, no comprehensive Codes 
were promulgated, no important laws were passed* In fact, the ad- 
ministration of the country was in a state of fluidity. It was in this 
state of the country th|^ these Regulations were passed. A hundred 
years have elapsed since then and much water has flowed down the 
bridge* The state of the country has completely changed. People came 
in contact with several nations, studied their ways, customs, and man- 
ners, and learnt their methods. > They progressed considerably in edu- 
cation and civilization. Better and more civilised laws were passed, and 
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yet, Sir, these Eegulations, rightly termed lawless laws, still continued 
to be on the Statute-book and remained the law of the land, though, these 
continued to be a dead letter until recently, when our Government was 
pleased to unearth them. Not only did they unearth and revive these 
Eegulations, but they also forged fresh fetters by enacting the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act very recently. 

The existence of these laws is an anachronism, especially when we 
find that no such laws disgrace the Statute-book of any part of British 
India, nay, of any part of the civilised world- The very spirit of these 
Eegulations is opposed to the traditions of the English constitution and 
is opposed to the very elementary' principles of gurisprudence. To 
punish a man without a trial, without giving him an opportimity to 
defend himself and to prove his innocence is uiiknown to any system of 
law, in ancient or modern times. There was only one instance given 
m ancient times of such a law, and that was on the borderland of Scotland 
in a town called Jodeburgh. There, it is said that there was a standing 
kw by which an accused could be hanged without a trial- Even there, 
the formality of a trial was not altogether dispensed with. It is- 
said that the trial came on, funnily enouigh, after the sentence w^as exe- 
cuted. In this enlightened age, we have neither the reality nor the 
semblance of a trial. Another instance that was quoted, on the floor of 
this House last year, by an Honourable Member of this House, w^as from 
the Ereo State of Ireland, where, he stated, certain people were deported 
without trial. But my Honourable friend forgot that there is no analogy 
between the circumstances of Ireland and India- Ireland was, at the 
time, at war with the Ikitish; there is no such thing in India. Ireland 
is governed by its own people, but India is governed by a foreign powder. 
Eurther, in all State trials, such as for sedition and other offences, evi- 
dence is freely manufactured in this country, w^hile there is no such thing 
in Ireland. In fact, several things, w*hich can be done with impunity 
by Government in this country, cannot be done in free countries like 
Ireland or England. In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
arbitrary action of the Government, under colour of these Eeigulations, 
the reasons for which they dare not disclose, is characterised as “illegal**, 
“ unconstitutional **, “ arbitrary *’, “ impudently absurd ** and “ pre- 

posterous** — epithets not used by an Indian but by a distinguished Liberal 
Member of Parliament on a memorable occasion. 

With regard to the deportations, we are not told what was the nature 
of the charges that were levelled against the deportees, nor where the 
necessity lay for removing them suddenly from their hearths and homes ; 
and yet, we are told that we are citizens of the British Empire and that 
we possess all the rights of British citizenship. If this is so, may we 
not ask why are some of us removed from our hearths and homes with- 
out one word of explanation and why are we not given the elementary 
right of British citizenship, of being tried in an open Court, especially when, 
in other countries, men like Eoger Casement and others, who were ac- 
cused of the blackest of crimes — ^treason and conspiracy wdth the King’s 
cnenries--*W0re given an open trial and a right of appeal. The deportees 
declare that they are innocent and they challenge the Government to 
prove their guilt- They assert that, if a trial is directed, they would not 
only be able to prove their innocence, but they could also make a scath- 
ing exposure of the case of the Government against them- 
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In these oircumstanoes, two questions arise. The first is, what is 
the basis for these deportation^, and the second is, why is not a trial given 
to these deportees? As to the first, the only basis, it seems to me, for 
these deportations is hearsay and rumour, at best, ex parte and untested 
statements of the secret police, the interested information given by poli- 
tical spies, whose very occupation would be gone if their action is^ not 
maintained, and the alarming reports published by a certain section of 
the Anglo-Indian press, w^hose object has always been to prejudice Indians 
in the eyes of the British. As for the reasons why a trial is not given. 
Government generally offer two reasons. One is that a trial for sedi- 
tion attracts attention and it is not desirable always to have a trial in 
cases of sedition; and the other reason which they give is that witnesses 
on behalf of the prosecution in trials such as these are terrorised and 
threatened with violence- Questions were asked on tlie floor of this 
House as to how many witnesses have been so threatened, but no an- 
wer was forthcoming. Moreover, with respect to some persons, against 
whom ' allegations similar to those alleged against these deportees were 
made and who were brought to trial, evidence was let in and convictions 
were obtained. And yet the Government say that vdtnesses are terror- 
ised. As regards certain deportations, Lord Carmichael, a Governor of 
Bengal, stated that, so far as deportees were concerned, he was satis- 
fied of their guilt but that th^^re was no evidence to satisfy a Court of 
law and obtain a conviction. 

What he said of certain deportations, in his time, is certainly true of 
other deportations and, if so, may we not ask, is it right, is it just, is it 
in consonance with the dictates of conscience that, in this enlightened 
agie, these poor men should be allowed to rot in jail and be deprived of 
their liberty, when the Government knows that there is no evidence to 
obtain a conviction? His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech the 

other day, when opening this Session of the House, was pleased to say 
that the sole object of keeping men under restraint was to prevent anar- 
chist outrages, and that the Government were prepared to release them 
the moment they were satisfied that their object would not be frustrated. 
This is no doubt a very noble and excellent idea. May wo. therefore, 
ask 'His Excellency to give these deportees an opportunity to satisfy him 
that the object of the Government will not be frustriited by their release. 

Tf they are given^ an open trial they are prepared to prove their innocence. 
So that, the ^detention of these deportees without a trial is against 
equity and good conscience. 

To show that it is also against law, I (invite the attention of this House 
to the Preamble of one of the Eegulations, Regulation TIT of 11818, and 
also to the objects of the Criminal Law Amcndrrient Act. The Preamble 
to Regulation III of 1818 reads as follows: — 

“ Whereas reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed 
by the British Government with foreign Powers, the preservation of tranquillity 
the .territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection, and the security of the 
British dominions from foreign hostility and from internal commotion, oc^sionatty 
render it necessary to place wiider personal restraint individuals against whom there 
may not be sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceeding, or when, etc., ete.^* ' 

And the object of the Criming Law Ameudment Act in said (to be tb 
suppress violent Md daugerau^ consp^^ies, fe the ^an^e tWg ns 
internal cominotion referred to in the Preamble to the iEe^ulaCion whi^ 

I have just read. So that the House will be pleased to see that the three 
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OBseoitial couditions are laid down by these repressive laws for deporting 
men. One is the disturbance of the amicable relations between the 
British and the Foreign Powers, and the absence of ithe security of the 
British dominions from foreign hostility ; the second is the preservation 
of tranquillity in the territories of Native Princes, ^ entitled to the 
protection of the British ; the third is internal .commotion. So far 
.as the first condition goes, it did not exist at the time of the deportations, 
^and does not exis'l now. The Government have been at peace with 
Foreign Powers, and there has been no fear of foreign aggression. for 
the second condition which the Preamble lays down, so far as the Native 
Princes are concerned, there is no doubt that they are the most loyal 
to the British throne. By their conduct on State ceremonial occasions, 
by their speeches from a thousand platforms, and by their correspond- 
ence to the Anglo-Indian press, they have proved, beyond all doubt, that 
.they owe fealty to the British throne. As for protecting the territories of 
these Native States, there is absolutely no need for it, as there is 
absolutely no danger of any mischief-making. 

The only other gfround that remains is internal commotion. I may as 
well state that there is no such internal commotion in this country. No 
doubt we are aware that there is a deplorable tendency in certain sections 
of the Anglo-Indian press and the English press and not in a few circles 
of Europeans to exaggerate the misdeeds of individuals into that of com- 
motion. Disturbances such as these occur in all countries, in all ages, and 
under all administrations. It is unjust, even ridiculous, to say that in 
a country lihe India, inhabited by 850 millions of people, there will 
not be a few disturbances here and there. To magnify them into internal 
commotion is what one cannot understand. So that the absence of all 
thesti elements show that the action of the Government in deporting 
these men is also against the very Acts under w’hich they purport to take 
action. 

Next, coming to the individuals that were deported, by a strange irony 
of fate, not uncommon in political history, the Government's choice fell 
on the most undeserving. Who do you think was the first against 'whom 
the arbitrary action of the Government was directed under these Eegu- 
lations? It was against no other than my distinguished friend 

and countryman, whom we have the honour and privilege to 

CO lint as one of our honoured colleagues in this House, Lala 

Lajpat Rai. He has always been knovm as an earnest and sincere worker 

in the field of social, religious, moral and political reform. His conduct 
has always been irreproachable. His reputation for high character and 
patriotism is not oonfiaed to any one country or cue place, but is world 
wide. It is a man like this who is said to have incited the army and 
tried to subvert the British Government. 

Again, the choice of the Government, the next time, was not more 
happy in the matter of these deportations. The men selected this time 
were men like Babu Krishna Kumar MItter and the late Babu Asvini 
Kumar Dutt, men who are loved and respected by the people. These 
men lived tte purest of lives and their lives were" permeated with the 
highest of religious! ideals. In polities they were known as most moderate 
of Moderates ; in their public utterances" and in their private conversa- 
tions with friends, they always advocated moderate views and denounced 
extreme views. They always fought for oanstitutional a^tation and 

B 
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denounced anarchy and violence. It is men like these that were deported, 
1 do not propose to take up your time by multiplying instances of good 
men Jind true that wore deported, but will come to the recent Bengal 
deportees against whose deportation there is a very strong feeling in this 
country. These meh, so far as purity of life and character go, are no 
whit inferior to their predecessors in deportation. They were held m 
very high esteem by the people. They were the idols of the people.. 
Thoy had high chtiracter, noble impulses and lived not for themselves 
but for others. It is said that the voice of the people is the voice of God. 
The whole of Bengfil declares these men to be innocent and peaceful 
citizens. Not only Bengal, but the whole country declares, with one 
voice, that the Government has committed a grievous wrong against these 
deportees. In the face of this imanimous verdict of the whole coimtry% 
the Government is most obdurate. 8o, as I submitted, these deportations 
are against law, equity and good conscience. 

In conclusion, 1 may state that the people begged, entreated, prayed 
and petitioned Government numbers of limes fca* the release of these 
deportees, and yet their solicitations and prayers fell on very deaf ears. 
In these circumstances, it is no wondtT that the people have begun to 
believe in the futility of prayers and solicitations arid consider that Govern- 
ment have developed a sort of contempt for public opinion and for tht‘ 
legitimate aspirations of the people. I trust that His Excellency the \ iceroy 
will signify the commencement of his administration by a bold stroke of 
policy and release the Bengal di‘tenns and other detenus and political 
prisoners and thereby make it possibh^, to some extent at least, for co- 
operation to be established between the rulers and the ruled. With these 
words I commend this Eesolution to the unjuiimous acceptance of this 
House. (Applause.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : 8ir, I beg leave to move the amendment, notice of 
which I gave this morning, and, as the notice was not given under the 
ordinary rules and my friends on the other side have not had the full 
two days’ notice., I wish to be granted the special indulgence of moving 
it, especially in view of the fact that it is not a new amendment. It 
simply incorporates one of the Eesolutions wdiich is already on the paper, 
and the whole object is to substitute a later Eesolution for the earlier 
one. I shall explain. Sir, why I do so. As was apparent from the manner 
in which the Hbnourable the Mover of this Eesolution began his speech,, 
there are parts of that Eesolution which rather tend to side-track the 
real point which is before the House. The amendment which I beg to 
lay before the House focuses the arguments and the attention upon the 
one single point w^hich it is the desire of at least this side of the House 
to press to-day. It is not intended to give up any of the other points 
that have been raised in the Eesolution, but the reason why I am con- 
fining myself to the release of the detenus is that the other parts of the 
Eesolution are already covered by previous Eesolutions and Bills as 
well as by a Bill which has been drawn in the ballot and which w'dl 
be before this House later in the Session. I therefore beg that you will 
be pleased to allow me leave to move that amendment. 

Mr. PreAtd^ti If the Honourable Member wall induce his friends who 
have given notice of other amendments on this Eesolution hot to mote 
those amendments and thus lighten the labours of the House, I shall W 
j^ad to allow him to move this amendment. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru: I shall be glad to do so. Now, Sir, the point 
narrows down to the one issue that these detenus under Ilegulation 111 
of 3818, and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, should be forthwith 
released or brought to trial, and is not complicated by any other issues. 
Sir, that simple point needs no elaborate argument on either side of the 
Housc3. So far as the Honourable Members on this side of the House 
are concerned, I do not think they need any argument to convince them * 
of the plain justice, the soundness and the common sense of this amend- 
ment. So far ns my friends on the opposite side are concerned, they are 
impervious to all argument in favour of these detenus. It is, therefore, 
mere waste of breath to occupy the time of the House at any considerable 
length. 1 shall briefly give the history of this question and add a fe.w 
remarks and then resume my seat. Now, Sir, the reasons given for the 
detention of these men without trial are these : 

(1) That there exists a revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal; 

(2) That revolutionary crime has been committed; 

(3) That it is impossible to bring the offenders to justice because, 

and here I may quote official words : 

“ Terrorism of witnesses and juries, the failure of juries to return verdicts in 
accordance with the evidence, the murder of witnesses and persons who liave con- 
fessed or turned King’s evidence, the fear of witnesses to disclose facts within their 
knowledge, ai: cornhine to render justice unobtainable under the e.xisting Law. They 
have already operated in more than one recent instance.” 

Those an; the words of His Excellency Lord Lytton w'hich he uttered at 
the time when the Bengal Ordinance was passed. 

Now', Sir, this great coup, the wholesale arrest of these persons, took 
place in October, 1924. There was no opportunity given to this House to 
discuss the question until February following and it is twelve months ago, 
almost to a day, that the first debate took place in this House, on the 
f)th February, li)25, (Honourable Members : “ TVo years. *'). Quite right; 
two yeiirs. Now% Sir, that W'as a fulldress debate, and all the arguments 
for and against were exhaustod. My friend the Honourable the Home 
Member, in his opening address, brought out a string of cases to show 
that this terrorism existed in Bengal. By a fortunate adjournment OjE tl^ 
debate I had time to go into the question thoroughly and to examinlii^^. 
facts and the circumstances of each one of the cases that were 
by my Honourable friend. And, Sir, when the debate was resum^e^'l 
took up all the cases one by one and I proved to demonstration that 
there was absolutely no foundation for any of the fears entertained by 
His Excellency Lord Lytton. I laid incontrovertible evidence before the 
House, taken from the records of those cases, and I showed that there 
never had been in recent times — in fact, after the proclamation of the 
Amnesty in 3919 — a single case to which ,the statement mode in Lord 
Lytton *8 speech could apply. After going through all those cases I asked 
a few questions and I will beg the permimlcm of the House to read them 
from my speech. I said: 

Where is there a case where an approver has been murdered? Where is there a 
case in which a witness had been threatened and which had been brought to the 
notice of the’ Court? Where is there a case in which the jury has failed to return a 
verdict of guilty in circumstances in which any other jury in the world would 
returned that verdict.*’ 

And then I referred to the one case that had happened in 
approver was killed by his co-aooused ; and I asked : 

** Is it fair, is it just, to go into the facts of any case which happened before the 
year 1919, when the 'Royal Proclamation extending general amnesty to thoee involved 

' *2 
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in previous cases was made? By recalling these facts to your assistance facts 
happened before 191&— you Are stultifying yourselves, you are stultilying tne Woy 
Amnesty. If you do not take any of those cases into consideration, 1 challenge the 
Honourable the Home JVl ember to show even a single instance of the use oi threat^ 
ill-treatment of approvers and witnesses and intimidation of jurors that has been relied 
on in all the Government pronouncements.’' 

About the same time that official pronouncements were being made in this 
country^ Lord Winterton from his place in the House of Commons cited 
the Alipur Conspiracy Case and the Calcutta Bomb Case, in which there 
w'as murder of witnesses. Now, Sir, the Ali})ur Conspiracy Case was a case 
which went through various phases, but the only time that w'e heard of 
any murder of a witness was in 1908, long before 1919, and the proclama- 
tion of the amnesty. As for the Calcutta Bomb Case we know* that, at 
the first trial, the accused was acquitted by the jury and, when a re-trial 
was ordered, the Government withdrew' from the prosecution. Upon that 
I asked again : 

“ Where is even a recent case? I shall not ask for more than one — give me one 
recent case in which these things which are mentioned in His Excellency Lord Lytton s 
speech have operated.” 


The answ'cr has yet to come. I do not know^ w'hat niy 

Honourable friend has got up his sleeve to-day, but on the 
last occasion he expressly abstained in his reply from 

going into wffiat he called the “ happenings in Bengal beyond 
referring to certain attempts made on the life of I\Ir. Tegart and the general 
existence of revolutionary conspiracies. My Honourable friend took me to 
task for referring to these attempts on the life of Mr. Tegart as alleged 
attempts He said how unfeeling it w^as on my part to say so. Now 
the fact of the matter is on that occasion — 1 do not know wdiether my 
friend will be more communicative to-day — he refused to give any informa- 
tion, any evidence of those attempts. He said that if he were to divulge 
names it would jeopardise the safety of the persons concerned. Well, Sir, 
when no evidence is produced, when no proof is given, it remained only 
an allegation, though it was made by such an eminent person as my 
Honourable friend. It was nothing tut a bare assertion or allegation. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, on that occasion also attempted a 
reply, but in the course of his speech he simply poured vials of wrath on me. 
He referred to a miserable rag of a vernacular paper w’hieh nobody had heard 
of and the name of wdiich he could not pronoimce, and he read certain 
extracts from it showing that there w^ere people in Bengal w’ho were 
criminally inclined and w'ho had revolutionaiw^ tendencies. Beyond that. 
Sir, there w'as no answ^'er to the very definite questions w'hich I put, and 
I again challenge my friend, though he has now had two years or more 
to get all the information that can be had. 


Now, Sir, after -that we come to more recent times. W’^e had His 
Excellency the Governor General in this House to open it and he made 
his inaugural address. How do we find His Excellency treating the 
subject? He said: 


Constitutional reforms may vary widely but the maintenance of law and order 
ia the inalienable duty of all those on whom falls the task of government and indeed 
faction ol complaint is made is solely due to the fact that the Qovemment 

:good reason to believe that those now detained had deserted the way of 
edhsiituiional agitation for that of violent conspiracy and that to put a term io their 
dhngerons a^tvitias was oseentiaL” 

And His Excellency proceeded : 
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Before releases can be sanctioned, Government must be satisfied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even if they so 
desired, would be unable to revive it in dangerous form or, if the organisation for 
conspiracy still exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. Government have always made it clear— 
and I repeat to-day — that their sole object in keeping any man under restraint is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and that they are prepared to release them the moment 
they are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object.'* 

Now, Sir, I ask: How on earth are we to satisfy anybody that their 

„ release would not defeat the object Government has in view? 

121 S 005 . Excellency has put the cart before the horse. He says 

“We are satisfied that these men are dangerous.*' My friends on the 
other side do not tell us on what grounds they are so satisfied, and what 
evidence they have. How am I to satisfy my friends that the stories, the 
one-sided stories, they have heard which they have not communicated to 
me, are wrong? My friends may have some sort of a moral conviction of 
the guilt of these persons, I cun assure my Honourable friend the Home 
Member tliat, as against his moral conviction and thftt of his colleagues, 
there is the moral conviction of the whole country that these men are 
innocent. 

An argument has often been used that, since these men have been 
taken, revolutionary crime has not been much in evidence. Well, that 
is fine logic indeed. You take hold of a number of innocent men and, if 
nothing happens after that, u say; “ Here we are; these are the men 
who are guilty." But, as a matter of fact, some bombs have been found 
.since, and I think I am entitled with better reason to infer from that 
that the men who have been taken have been wrongly taken and that the 
real men are still at large. 

*rhen, Sir, the next stage was the last debate on the motion for ad* 
journrnont on the question of Mr. S. C. Mitra not having an opportunity 
to attend the House though he was a duly elected Member of this House. 
There again the position taken up by rny friend the Honourable flie Home 
Member M as : *’ The House has no power and we arc masters of the situa- 
tion." Of course, there can he no reply to that attitude. The united 
voice of the? constituency had declared in favour of Mr. Mitra. What M^as 
his crime and what was the crime of his constituency? Tn the first 
instance, when he was eleided to the Bengal Couneil and his seat w-as 
sul)sequently vacated by an order of His Excellency Lord Lytton and a 
fresh election took place, tlic constituency had the temerity to re-elect 
him again. My friend said that that was a chance given to them and 
they failed to avail themselves of that chance. Now, I ask every English- 
man, and my Honourable friend in particular, to consider for a moment 
W'hether that is at all a statement which anv Englishman w’ould approve. 
It is the right #uid the privilege, the sole right and privilege of a consti- 
tuency, to ele^(J!t Avhomsoever they please. For English people to say ; 
“We wall give you another opportunity, but will restrict your choice 
in a particular you may elect anybody you like but not this man, 

not the man you l^^t to have," is to me an amazing proposition. 

Sir, now I ooml .to the condition in which these men are. Quite 
ap^irt from ^ theiir lawless detentirn, we have these men suffering, some of 
them from a number of very serious diseases. Take the case of SubasK 
Ghandra Bose. After a good deal of prevarication, the jai^ authorities and 
the jail doctor have had to admit that it is a serious case, — ^it may be a 
case of tuberculosis. There are others who are suffering from more or 
less serious diseases. But, Sir, I do not ask for the release of any one 
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of them on medical grounds. If I mention the fact, it is simply to point 
out the inhumanity and callousness of keeping these men m detention 
without any trial. These broken-down men we are asked to believe fro 
a. terror to the Empire, a peril to the Empire. Wo say : “ either have the 
courage to put them on their trial; or if you do not possess that courarge, 
then it is your bounden duty to let these men off.’ Sir, Bengiil haa 
given its answer. Bengal has elected with a tremendous majority 
Subash Chandra Bose again to the Bengal Council; it has efecte^ Mr. 
S. C. Mitra to this Assembly unopposed. I would ask my friends not 
for a moment to think that mere lapse of time and continuation of this 
detention will placate Bengal or will induce it to forget. Every day that 
passes adds fresh fuel to the ffamc of discontent, not only in Bengal but 
in the whole country. You talk glibly of advances in the constilution, 
of Royal Commissions and Statutory Commissions. Let me, through 
you, Sir, inform the Government that, so far as we Congressmen are con- 
cerned, w’e have no use for any of your niggardly advances in the consti- 
tution, for any of your Royal Commissions or your Statutory Commis- 
sions, until you remove this ugly stain on your administratioTi. We are 
not in a mood and we are not prepared oven to entert.fiin any proposal for 
co-operation unless and until these men are released or brought to trial. 
Sir, the Government’s action ia defeating its own purpose. Tnsfead oi 
bringing about an atmosphere suitable to co-operation thev are doing the 
reverse and converting the w’hole country into a seething sea of discontent. 
Now is their opportunity, and I am afraid this is the last opportunity. 
Let them take their courage in both hands and shake off their nervousness. 
Let His •Exeelloncy the Viceroy listen to the appeal n»ade ])v fbe Mover 
of this Resolution. Let him signalise the first year of his Government and 
the first Session of this Asseml)ly by an act of broad-minded statesman- 
ship. Let the opening of this noble pile of buildings mark a real change 
of heart and not go down to history as merely a land-mark of the haTjgbty 
Imperialism of Britain and the enforced enslavement of India. 

Mr. President: Amendment moved. 


That for the original Resolution, the following he substituted : 

* This Assembly re(X)mmends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to immediately relea.se or bring to trial all detenus under old 
Regulations and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 19^ 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Homo Member): Sir, it 
has been my fate on several occasions to meet Resolutions of this character 
in this House, but at any rate to-day it is a matter of some satisfaction, 
indeed of great satisfaction, that, with the exception of one important 
province, the particular Resolution or rather the amendment of my Hon- 
ourable friend has little practical importance, and, since I last spoke, in 
one important and at one time much agitated province, firm and wise 
administration has restored peace which, I hope, will continue. 

Sir, my Honourable friend who has just spoken with his usual acute- 
ness has removed a great deal of the surroundings which rendered this 
Resolution difficult to meet. He has brought up the points which un- 
doubtedly this House wishes to discuss, and that is the 'detention of the 
Bengal detenus;. In doing so, ii X may say so, he ha? narrowed down 
the discussion and enabled me to meet what he desires I should, and 
in^ed, when I prepar^ my speech, I had practically adopted his amfend- 
ment without his having moved it. ^ 
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Sir, this is a new Assembly. Memories are short, particularly in 
respect of the causes which produced unpleasant results. It is, therefore, 
my duty to bring to the notice of the House certain facts which I have, 
I regret to say, had to bring to the notice of the previous Assemblies. 
I therefore, Sir, must ask the indulgence of the House and review tKe 
situation at considerably greater length than I usually do in speaking, and 
I think the House will bear me out that, as a rule, I do not take up 
the time of the House unnecessarily. 

Sir, I propose to examine the situation in Bengal, prior to the issue 
of this Ordinance, at the time of the issue of this Ordinance and af the 
present moment. The contention that there is no revolutionary crime in 
Bengal is really not borne out by facts. I have no desire to go b^k 
before the grant of the amnesty, but I must point out that after the end 
of the great War, we did have a general amnesty, as a result of which all 
political detenus and offenders, with one or two exceptions, were released. 
That was early in 1920. In fact, a full trial was accorded to the policy 
which is again urged upon Government, namely, a wholesale release of all 
pri.soners under detention in connection with revolutionary conspiracies. 
It is highly instructive to see what was the effect of the amnesty on that 
occasion. Everybody was released in 1920, and we did hope that, with the 
change in political circumstances, a period of peace would follow. There 
was a period, there was a lull, but it was not, I regret to say, a period of 
pon(?e. It was, in fact, a period when the revolutionary party were rest- 
ing and recuperating and preparing for fresh efforts. They proceeded to 
recreate a situation thati was in all essentials the same as Government were 
faced with in 1910-1914, and indeed up till the time that the special war 
time legislation was introduced. This is no matter of argument or opin- 
ion. The strongest evidence of the existence and character of the move- 
ment is To be found in its fruits which is again, — I repeat it and I am 
sorry to have to repeatr it, — one long history of murders, dacoities and 
assassination of police officers. The catalogue of these crimes *of violence 
is a iong^ and impressive one, and T have given it before, but T think T 
must again give it in rather greater detail than I had hoped that it would 
be necessary for me to do. I will give now the chief events with their 
dates of occurrence, as far as possible, and I will begin with the year 
1920 . 

Aliout four years ago, I may say in May, 1928, these fresh outbreaks of 
re volutionarv crime began again. On the 15th May, 1928, there was a 
dacoity with double murder at Kona near Howrah. On the 24th May, 
1928, a raid was made rn the Ultadingi Post Office in Calcutta, during 
which fire-arms were used. This was the work of the same gang, for the 
arms and ammunition, whistles, wigs, etc., were all the same. In July, 
1923, there was an armed robbery in Goalpara Lane. On the 80th July, 
a robbery with murder took place at Garpar Bond, in which fire-arms were 
again used. On the 8rd August, 1923, an armed raid took place on the 
Sankaritola Post Office, in the course of which the Prst Master was shot 
and killed. One of the accused was arrested on the spot with a pistol 
from a dispensary with which he was connected, and two revolvers and 
a 100 rupee forged currency note were recovered. Eollowing cn arrests, 
statements were made to the police by no less than five persons, which 
proyed conclusively that all five outrages were the work of one and the 
$ame gang. The arms and ammunition used were of German msnufnc- 
ttire and were not available for purchase in this coiintrv. In December, 
1928, there was an armed hold-up of a mail van at Chittagong and the 
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robber}’ of Es. 17,000, the property of the Assam Bengal Eailway. In. 
December, 1923, there was a light near Chittagong between the police ana 
an armed gang, in which fire-arms were used on both sides. Two accused 
were arrested and tried, but were acquitted. In the house abandoned by 
the gang, cartridges of the same nature were again discovered. On the 
12th January, 1924, Mr. Day, an unfort>unate citizen, who w^as apparently 
mistaken for Mr. Tegart, was murdered at the corner of Park Street in 
Calcutta. On the 14th March, 1924, there was a bomb explosion in Farid- 
pur, w’hen a youth who was making it sustained serious injuries. On the 
15th March, 1924, the police discovered a bomb factory in Calcutta, and 
they recovered six fully-loaded bombs and a large qutintity of explosives 
and bomb-making materials; and a subsidiary search resulted in the 
covery of an unlicensed mauser pistol, which proved to be one of a batch 
of 40 stolen from Messrs. Bodda and Company in 1914; another revolver 
with ammunition was also recovered. On the 13th April 1924, an unfor- 
tunate European, w'ho had no connection w’ith the police, was shot at, 
apparently again mistaken for Mr, Tegart. On the 24th May, 1924, an 
attempt to murder the chief witness in the Chittagong robber}’ ease was 
made. On the 25th May, 1924, a Sub-Inspector in Chittagong was mur- 
dered, because he made himself obnoxious to the revolutionaries by the 
arrest of an important member of their party. On the 30th July 1924, 
one Bhabesh Eai was arrested with a loaded revolver. On the 22nd 
August, 1924, there w’as a bomb outrage in Mirzapur Street, Calcutta, as 
a result of which one person was killed and one injured. On the 2nd 
October, 1024, a man called Santi Lai Chakra varti, who was in fact an 
informer, and one of the accused in the bomb outrages, w’as murdered in- 
a very brutal fashion. I am not sure whether 

Mr. T. 0, Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
This man wms acquitted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: This man was murdered. 

ICr. T. C. Goswami: The man was acquitted by the High Court. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The man who was murdered 
was acquitted by the High Court? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: He was not an informer. He was first acquitted 
by the High Cohrt, and three days after he was murdered. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I said he was murdered 
because he was suspected of having given information to the police. I 
was not able to state that at the time for obvious reasons. 

Now, this is a long tale but it is not all. In dealing with this matter,. 
I have not alluded to the circulation of the notorious “ Bed Bengal '' 
leaflets, which advocated a campaign of ruthless assassination against 
police officers, and one issue of which bore the stamp of the Gcxidess Kali 
killing a European. Throughout this whole period, there wm a continuinif 
series of plots directed against the lives of police officers, and there was* 
one which aimed at the life of His Excellency the Governor cf Bengal. 

I use the W’ord ‘ plot ' advisedly, for I say that the Government have in 
their possession material/festablishing, in all essential particulars, the reality 
of several of these attempts. That was the position before the Orfinance. 

I have reachetl the end of the list and I have no hesitation in sayiim 
that this list would have b^n longer if certain leading brains conngctedf 
with the conspiracy had not already detained under Begulation 
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Pandit Motilal Nehni: May I ask a question if the Honourable Member 
will permit? In this long list of cases which the Honourable Member 
has given, is there a single case which is a new one and which was not 
mentioned by him in the first debate in 19S5 and fully disposed of by me? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 understood your position 
to be that there were no such cases. It was, therefore, plainly my duty 
to repeat them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: There is nothing new. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What 1 am endeavouring 
to prove by this is that, at the time of the Ordinance, there w’as a very 
s(!riou8 pc sition which was becoming increasingly difficult by the occurrence 
of a large number of outbreaks, some of which were punished but a large 
majority of which were unpunished. That was a time when the leader 
of my Honourable friend's party stated himself that the movement was • 
more serious than the authorities realised. Well, Sir, to meet that posi- 
ti^'n, what were we to do? We introduced the Bengal Ordinance. The 
resources of the ordinary law had j)roved once again powerless in dealing 
with a widespread revolutionary conspiracy. It is perfectly tme that, in 
the case of the Day murder and in the case of the Calcutta Bomb factory, 
convictions w^ere obtained. The necessary evidence required was obviously 
that of eye-witnesses in the one case, and of search witnesses in the other. 
They were practically cases where the men were caught red-handed and 
therefore conviction followed. In the efforts made to deal with the main 
conspiracy, as opposed to specific overt acts, no success at all was obtained, 
nor could evidence of anv kind be obtained which would justify the Police 
in running cases. What happened was, where a man was caught red- 
handed naturally he was tried and convicted, but the main conspiracy 
case could not be dealt with. The conspiracy could not be brought into 
court. The police could not get at if. There is nothing new in this. It 
has happened before. It is unfortunatelv the case that this was not the 
first time when we have had to deal with revolutionary crime in Bengal. 
Wo have had experience of nearly 20 years. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Will the Honourable Member name one case in 
which -the prosecution failed f*r want of evidence — ^for insufficiency of 
evidence due to witnesses being threatened and so on? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Most of the cases failed for 
want of evidence. Where there was sufficiency of evidence, conviction 
followed. 

Pandit Motilal Nehm: Is there a single case where there was want ot 
evidence due to witnesses being threatened? 

The Hmmurable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I mentioned several cases. 
There wa$ the case of one man who was killed. I do not know whether 
it is regarded 

Mr* A* Bangaawami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Has any case failed on account of threat to witnesses ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexand^ MuddiEiian: In my judgment, many 
cases have not only failed but have never been able to be brought into> 
court. , 

' /Mr* Prtsad cum Champaran: NohrMuham- 

madah); There was no evi^^hce* 
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The Honourable Sir AleMnder Muddiman: As I was saying when I 
was interrupted — I do not propose to give way again .... 

Mr. T. 0. Goswaxni: It is rather inconvenient. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: that was not the 


first time when we had experience of revolutionary crime in Bengal. 
have had 20 years’ experience. More than once we have taken high judiciw 
officers into our confidence. We have laid many cases before them and 
their conclusions have, in every case, coincided with those of the Executive 
Government: that is to say, that, in certain circumstances, the Police are 
powerless without the assistance of some special law. There comes a 
time when you cannot deal with revolutionary conspiracy through the 
ordinary machinery of the courts and when special powers, and those of 
*an extra-judicial nature, are necessary. The position in Bengal, when 
we took these powers, was that practically the Police had broken down, 
the courts had broken down, and we could not carry on the administration. 
(.4 Voice: ‘‘Question’’.) We bought our experience exceedingly dear. 
We found the law unable to cope with the situation, the public alarmed 
and little inclined to assist, and the Police feeling the continual strain of 
the conflict in which they w^ere always defeated. I must now ask the 
House to examine the period frem the introduction of the Ordinance do^m 
to the present time. What is the most remarkable feature? It is nothing 
iess than this that, for over a period of two years, there has not been a 
single outrage of the type which I have just given in my list. I must ex- 
cept, of course, the Alipur Jail murder where a devoted and valuable servant 
Af the State was brutally murdered in jail. T allndo to Eai Bahadur 
Bhiipendm Nath Banerji of the Bengal Intelligence Branch. This parti- 
cular crime, however, was committed inside the jail bv certain convicted 
revolutionaries and formed melancholy proof of the desneratc character 
of those concerned in the movement and indicated a deplorable state of 
affairs in the jail itself. 

Mr. T. 0. Gtoswaxni: They were convicted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I was going to tell you 
later, they were convicted. There have also been seizures by the Police 
of bbmbs, pistols and explosives besides oth(^r ample evidence to show 
that this conspiracy, though it has been scotched, has not been killed. 
The main events are as follows. In the end of January, 192.5, there was 
a wide-spread circulation of a revolutionary leaflet. It appeared in great 
numbers in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab. It frankly 
preached revolution. In this case we were in a more fortunate position. 
A gentleman of the name of Sachindra Nath Sanyal was eventually put 
on his trial for tihe publication of this leaflet and he got two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Pandit Motilal Hehru: On the sole evidence of a handwriting expert. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Xhd^iimaii: Perhaps my Honourable 
friend will allow me to give him a little more information about the career 
of Sachindra Nath SanyaL Hia career is worth looking into. He got a 
"life sentence for waging war against the Kmg at Benares in 1916. He was 
one of those who benefited under the general amnesty of 1920. Besides 
-his conviction for the circtflation of this pamphlet he is now under trial 
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on serious cTiarge^ in the Kakori conspiracy case, in which, among other 
matters, the true purpose of the publication of this pamphlet will be a 
matter f 9 r decision by the Court. That is the history of his career. He 
appears to be a man who, having got a life sentence w‘as then released 
and used his release, certainly not to tread the path of peace that we 
hoped he would do, but to circulate a revolutionary leaflet and then to be 
charged for taking part in .a dacoity which is now under trial. That is 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal. 

On the 10th November, 1925, at a house in Dakshineshwar, 9 men were 
arrested. They had in their possession a live bomb, a loaded revolver, a 
pistol, a quantity of ammunition, formulae and instructions for preparing 
explosives, materials atid impl(?ment8 and, besides, a considerable quantity 
of inflammat'Tv literature. 1 may point out to the House that among the 
literature found was a copy, with a few additions, of a document seized 
at the search of the Maniktola Garden in 1908. It looks as though he also 
was one of those who was released and relapsed into crime. I do not say 
it was so, but it is certainly possible. In this case a conviction w^as obtain- 
ed and all the persons were awarded substantial sentences which have been 
■upheld by the High Court. 

Again, in November, 1925, at 4, Sova Bazar Street, two persons were 
arrested, having in their possession a revolver, some ammionition, and six 
bottles of Nitric Acid. -These persons were also convicted and the court 
who tried tliem held that the Dakshineshwar and Sova Bazar groups were 
■members of one conspiracy with the common object of revolution by 
violent methods. 

1 would not have gone on with this long list if there had been any 
frank admission on the other side that there does exist in Bengal a revolu- 
tionary movement which has to be dealt with. I would not have gone 
into this matlor but for the challenge wdiich has again been thrown out 
tliat this movement does not exist. I must go on. Among the documents 
seized in the Sova Bazar house were two schemes relating to the formation 
of a “ Blood of Martyrs’ I/eague and Young India Association.” The 
immediate object of the scheme was described as the independence of the 
country by all possible means, including armed revolution, the requisites 
being a secret organisation with ramifications all over the country, money, 
arms, ammimition, and explosives. There were also detailed instructions 
regarding the training and organisation of members. These documents are 
nothing if not outspoken, and testify more clearly, absolutely conclusively, 
at any rale to my mind, and, coupled with the cases I have cited, to the 
-existence and character of the revolutionary movement at the mo- 
ment 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): It is a schoolboy's 
scheme. 

The Eoaourahle Sir Alexander Xuddixnan: It is perhaps; but it is 
schoolboys who commit the acts which these schemes contemplated. 
There is also a document entitled the ** Blood of Martyrs' League ” in 
which its author expresses himself as follows : 

“ I thi^ revolution in India will come in the following way (a) Individual 
demonstrationjs ; murder of high ofhcialB; e^ture of Government arma and ammuni- 
tion; de8tro3nng Government Inetittitions ; jau outbreaks; destroying bridges; wrecking 
trains; murder of spies, informers, etc. 

Simultaneous demanstratiom 
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I do not know what simultaneous demonstrations means : 

** [c) Insurrection, including guerilla warfare. * 

(d) Revolution.’* 

{An Honourable Member: “Nice’*.) As regards (a) it is quite evident 
that overt acts were carried out in the directions of this young gentleman’s 
scheme. Simultaneous demonstrations I do not understand. He goes on 
to say : 

“In my opinion, we should now be fully prepared for item (6) so that it may 
lead to item (c) — (that means insurrection and guerilla warfare). We should never 
miss any opportunity of England’s war with other Powers. So we should try to keep 
connection with England’s enemies so that we may get help in time of need.” 

I am not one of those who will exaggerate the importance of a document of 
this kind; I am not one who would pay any particular attention to it at 

all imless it be accompanied by overt acts. But, whatever the view of 

this House is about the detention or non-detention of the prisoners who* 
are now under discussion, I think it will at any rate acknowledge that> 
when you see a scheme accompanied by overt acts, it is impossible to 
dismiss that as the vapoiirings of a schoolboy . . 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muluun- 
madan Rural) : Agent provocateur. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend lias 
repeated a statement that I have nailed to tlie counter on many an occasion 

and I will deal with him later. On the 25th December, 1925, a man was 

arrested and be was subsequently convicted for liaving attempted gun- 
running. How can you conduct guerilla warfare unless you have anns? 
And for that purpose? you must import anus, and here is a man who was 
convicted for importing anns and gun-running. That is the first stage of 
guerilla warfare (Laugliter.) In May, 1920, Rai Bahadur Bhiipen 
Chatterji was murdered in the Alipore Jail. Wlio were his murderers? 
Let the House consider that. Were they ordinary convicts? Were they 
unconnected with the story that I am telling? They W(Te murderers who 
were supplied from among the Dakshineshwar and Sova Bazar convicts. 
(An Honourable Member : “Were they the detenus?”) They wore revolu- 
tionarv" convicts. I am now developing the fact of the existence of the 
revolutionary movement. I do not allege that the murderers were the 
detenus in the Alipore Jail; I have not stated that. But I do state that 
then who had been suspected in connection with these revolutionary move* 
ments and Imd actually been tried and convicted in the Dakshineshwar 
and Sova Bazar cases to which I have referred were the murderers of the 
police officer in the Alipore Jail. They were tried and two of them were 
hanged and three others w^ere transported for life. In August, 1926, nine 
powerful brass bombs were found in a partially-finished condition at 
Bisseswari School in Chittagong. The bombs were tested bv experts and 
foimd to be useful bombs, but no one was sent up for trial in that case 
because no one was detected. On the 6th January, 1927 — we come now 
almost to the time the Council is sitting— in Sukea Street in Calcutta, 
13 bombshells were seized, lacquered and ready for filling. Prom the two 
persons who were found on the spot were recovered two loaded revolveta 
and these men were sent tip for trial. One of these is a* youth named 
Rabindra Mohan Kar Gupta, who in 193S wm found in Benares pasting up 
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a copy of the Eevolutionary leaflet I have referred to before. He was 
convicted under section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and sent to 
jail for a year in default of furnishing security. 

That is the position of things, Sir. You have the connection in Bengal, 
as every reasonable-minded man will agree, between these revolutionary 
pamphlets and the acts by which these men tried to carry out their pro- 
gramme. They do not deny it. That is the history of the revolutionary 
crime since the special legislation became operative. There is evidence to 
show that the . movement has not collapsed, nor have its violently criminal 
tendencies abated. I do not, however, want to disguise from the House 
that the position is not so gloomy as it was when I last addressed it. 
There is one feature and a very reassuring feature — and I hope the House 
will agree with me at any rate on that point, — and that is that in all these 
post-Ordinance cases it is the police who have taken the initiative and not 
the revolutionaries. They liave recovered the power, or at any rate to 
some large extent the powder, of dealing wdtli crime of this character and 
for that we owe the Police of this country a very great debt of gratitude. 
And here I would like to pause for a minute. I do not know whether the 
House is under the impression that this sort of investigation, difficult as it 
is and dangerous as it is, is a thing that the police officers enjoy. Let me 
tell you, I see a good deal of the police officers and I know tliat they think 
about these political crimes very much the same as troops do wdien they 
are used in civil disturbances. They abhor it, but tliey do it because it is 
their duty to do it, and it is a dangerous and painful duty^ and the sugges- 
tion of agent provocateur I repel with scorn . . • . 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswaxni: It is only a scorn, it is not a denial. Does the 
Honourable Member deny it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I deny it absolutely. 

Mr. T. 0. Ck)8wami: You have just cited the case of an informer. 

(Some Honourable Member^ried to interrupt, sitting -in their places). 

Mr. President If any Honourable Member wishes to interrupt, he must 
rise. 

The Honourable Sir Meander Muddiman: I was asked whether I 
would repel and deny the charge that the police officers produced these 
things. I emphatically deny it and repel it wdth scorn, 

Mr. T. 0. Ooawami: That is a mere statement. 

(Again several Honourable Membets tried to interrupt, sitting in their 
places.) 

Mr. PreflideBt: I have again to remind Honourable Members that any 
Honourable Member who wishes to interrupt -should rise in his seat. 

Pudil Motilal V«hm: May I remind my Honourable friend of whait 
Sir Beginald Craddock said about agenU provocateur^ 

Ths BononnU* Sir ileaundsr Muddiman: When I was interrupted I 
was going to say that the House is not so foolish as to imagine that the 
policeman gets any benefit out of these. 

Wbt. XrftU (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Promotkm. 
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Th^ Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: He gets no promotion, He 
may as well be shot down, and he is frequently shot down, in the perform- 
ance of his duties, by which the forces of law and order are maintained; 
and in this House, constituted as it is, I do hope that, when this debate 
continues, 1 wiJI^ hear some observations dealing with tlie question of 
devoted police officers, like the Bai Bahadur in Calcutta, who was done 
to death in the Alipore Jail in the performance of his duties. I do claim 
that the Police, although they have not been able to prevent the continu- 
ation of this organisation, — and I myself never believed that measures of 
this class will eradicate, though they may check and prevent revolutionary 
crime have been able to stem the tide of political murder and robberv 
which was running so strong when the Ordinance was passed. They have 
undertaken some successful prosecution and for that we owe them great 
credit. But we cannot say that there has been a return to normal condi- 
tions, Even as recently, as I have stated, as 8 weeks ago, arms and bombs 
were found in Calcutta. I would tell the House quite frankly that I never 
believed that these repressive measures would eradicate revolution. They 
may clieck it and may enable the police perhaps to wage a successful war 
on them, but they will not eradicate revolutionary activities, and 1 am not 
so foolish as to imagine that or endeavour to convince the House on that 
point. 

I claim that the measures that we have taken have been justified by 
practical results. If the House compares the difference between the present 
conditions and those that prevailed in October 1924, sure'lv it nuist be 
admitted that great • improvement has been made. Nowf Sir, I must 
apologise to the House for the great length at which I have gone into 
this matter, but it is only on a detailed examination of the situations as 
they have arisen that the justification of these extraordinary' measures 
and the policy of Government is to be found. I have never denied that 
to confine men without trial for long periods is a hard matter to defend 
and therefore the case should be defended in full. I am glad that I 
have the opportunity afforded by this Eeeolution to do so. I have often 
said in this House that this House is perfectly right in calling upon 
Government to justify itself in the employment of these measures and in 
demanding cause to be Bho\TO as to the necessity for their continuance. 
That is the function of the Legislatiire in regard to an executive govern- 
ment and in regard to special laws of this kind. I make no complaint 
whatever that the House performs that function and I hope it will continue 
to perform that duty. 

I have shown, I hope, that we have checked the outward manifestations 
of the movement to a very considerable extent, but I cannot say that 
the basic conditions have changed. That is the position. I have endeav- 
oured to show to the House what the position was prior to the Ordinance, 
what it was at the time of the Ordinance and what it is now. As I 
pointed out, some progress has been made in checking and preventing 
outrages but we have not destroyed the revolutionary movement, and it 
will be foolish of me to try to suggest to the House that we have. 

Now, I should like to say a word to the House on the question of the 
possibility of releases. I do not propose to discuss the question of general 
amnesty. I have discussed that on a previous occasion and it is not 
really covered by my Honourable friend's amendment. The conditions 
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of such 'release were set out very clearly in the statement of policy con- 
tained in His Excellency’s address to this House. I will read the passage 
to the* House : 

“ Before releases can be sanctioned, Government must be satisfied either that the- 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even if they so desired, 
would be unable to revive it in dangerous form, or, if the organisation for conspiracy 
still exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their freedom to 
resume their dangerous activities. Government have always made it clear, and I 
repeat to-day, that their sole object in keeping any men under restraint is to prevent, 
terrorist outrages, and that they are prepared to release them the moment they are 
satisfied that their release would not defeat this object.” 

Now, if the first condition had been fulfilled, it is clear that there 
would be no longer any reason for detaining any of these men, but I 
have tried to convince the House, and 1 hope I have been able to do so, 
that the activities of the revolutionaries are still continuing, though checked 
and restrained. 

As to the second condition, which rfiises* the question of individual 
releases, the matter must be decided on the past record of the detenu 
and bis present attitude. Government are not demanding, as is sometimes 
alleged, any humiliating confessions from these detenus. They are more 
interested in the future than in the past. A declaration that a detenu 
would on release take no part, in revolutionary activities would be an 
element to be taken into consideration by Government, but this, on the 
one hand, would. not amount to a confession that he had taken part in 
such activities in the past and, on the other hand, such a declaration 
could not and would not be accepted by Government as a ground for 
release without examination of the whole circumstances of the case and 
the past record of the detenu. If it is said that it is impossible for any 
detenu to prove his intentions to Government, the answer is that absolute 
proof of this kind is not looked for and indeed is probably not possible. 
In all matters of this kind, some amount of risk cannot be omitted_and, 
if the Gov(‘rninent arc misled into releasing persons who subsequently 
prove by their actions that they are not keeping to the statement they 
made and have resumed their deplorable activities, then, Sir, the remedy 
is in the hands of Government and I may say that Gov^ment would 
have no hesitation whatever in applying it. 

I should like, before I sit down, to make one other point clear on the 
general position. As to the detention of persons under Eegulation III. 
the Government of India is primarily answ*erable. As regards persons 
detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, the cases of 
individual prisoners are primarily for the consideration of the Government 
of Bengal. The Government of India are responsible to the extent of 
the general pdlicy of that Act : they are not, and they cannot be, responsible 
for the cases of individual prisoners. The general policy has been laid’ 
down in Mis Excellency's speech. The application of that policy, in the* 
case of Eegulation HI prisoners, is a matter for the Government of India, 
and. in the case of the Bengal Criminal Law Aunendment Act prisoners, 
for the Oovenunent of Bengal. 

Now, Sir, I have already taken up far more of the time of this House 
than I shoyld have felt justified in doing but that the case is one which 
seemed to me to call for full expesition. I do not propose at this time to^ 
carry the matter toy further: there are many other Members who wish 
tb take part in the diatoeaion. 
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Mr. M. K. Acharja (South Arcot cum C'hiugleput : Non-Muhaiixmadau 
Eural) : Sir, I feel thankful," as the Mover of the Kesolution felt, for our 
good luck in the ballot box, thankful that the very first Kesolution for the 
consideration of this new Assembly to-day relates to a subject in which 
our countrymen are vitally interested, and I am glad, Sir, that it has been 
possible for us to-day to concentrate the debate on a question that is 
agitating the mind of almost every thinking man and woman tliroughout 
ithe length and breadth of the land. Sir, we have heard the official view 
placed before us to-day, as indeed we have had the official view placed 
on more than one occasion before this House; and possibly I may sum 
it up very simply in one short sentence, — that all these arrests and deten- 
tions have been made by the Executive, firstly, with the best of motives, 
namely, for the preservation of law and order, and secondly, only of those 
persons whom the Government consider that they have good reason to 
consider dangerous to the public safety. Sir, tlje first plea of good motives 
and intentions is one which I do not propose to scrutinise too closely. It 
is a» very strange world, we all know, that we live in; and we all know 
the old adage that the road to Hell is paved with good intentions. Again, 
•all benevolent despots in the w’orld's history have claimed to have acted 
upon g(x>d intentions; and if they should be judged by their own standards, 
they might be found to have acted quite honestly, though quite wrongly 
and despotically all the same. Therefore, Sir, the question of motives 
need not be seriously discussed, and, therefore, I will try to d(?al very 
‘briefly with the other aspect of the plea, name'ly, that the action taken 
and the particular persons dealt with has been taken and have been 
dealt with, with, due regard to the public safety and to the interests of law 
and order. Sir, I am prepared to grant in a general way the proposition that 
\the responsibility for law and order lies on the Executive, and that the 
TExecutive must have powers to discharge their responsibilities, even 
extraordinary powers sometimes; and that almost every Executive in 
every country does possess some kind of extraordinary powers. But 
granting this. Sir, it is open to question, and I do seriously question, 
whether ample safeguards should not exist in every countiy", and do not 
exist in every well-constituted country, against the abuse of these extra- 
ordinary powers. Secondly, whether in the special conditions obtaining 
in India these safeguards are not even more necessary than in other 
countries, and thirdly, whether, judging the Executive in this coimtrj^ 
by their pfist record, these safeguards are not even far more necessary 
to-day than they have ever been in the past. The special conditions in 
India, Sir. are known to everyone of us. We have a foreign bureaucracy, 
a bureiaucracy of a foreign character, which capnot be expected to be — 
and it is not their fault I quite admit — in close touch, in sympathetic 
touch, with the aspirations that move the great bulk of the people of the 
land; and secondly, we have an irresponsible bureaucracy,' which, how- , 
ever, good in its own way, however efficient, however hard-working — is 
an irresponsible bureaucracy and does not consider itself in any way bound 
to abide by the wishes of the people's representatives. There is no use, 
Sir, in saying that the Executive, so long as they are not responsible 
to t^e people’s representatives, are actuated by good intentions. I repeat, 
Sir, that every benevolent despot is actuated by certain good motives, 
but, under the particular conditions of India, the whiteman’s burden is 
“ilie great gospel irf the great class tb^t rules India; and the pisycliology 
of that class cannot be forgotten for a moment, thee psychology of thbjtte 
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who form what is called the steel-frame of this unfortunate land. What- 
ever their other good qualifications may be, this inherent psychology in 
them, this idea that they are superior to the bulk of the people in this 
country, naturally makes them suspect every popular attempt towards 
enfranchisement, towards political advancement, towards political aspira- 
tions. That, Sir, has been our past history during the past two or three 
decades. Whenever there has been any large stir in the country, any 
large awakening, any great attempt made towards political advancement, 
the leaders of that movement have been always taken hold of ty the 
Executive and have been for shorter or longer intervals treated as His 
Majesty's guests. Lala Lajpat Eai's deportation in the old days, Mrs, 
Besant’s internment 10 years ago, (for Mrs. Besant was the leader of 
the national movement 10 years ago), all these live in our minds. And 
to th^e of us, therefore, who know what the lot of the political worker 
in this land is, how he is suspected, how the very psychology of the 
Executive that are responsible for law and order leads them, — perhaps 
unconsciously, but cruelly nonetheless, consciously or unconsciously — 
leads the Executive to confine political aspirants as revolutionaries, to 
all who know this — it must be plain that, so long as this psychology exists, 
so long as Government has to rely for its materials, for the materia;ls 
upon which it is to judge whether one is h revolutionary or not, upon docu- 
ments which are selected, gathered, furnished — 1 shall not say fabricated 
— which are collected by the executive officials of this psychology — so 
long must it be the fate of the political wwker in India often to be 
suspected for more sins than he is really guilty of. And that, Sir, is the 
real question. The Honomable the Home Member — I am sorry he is not 
here now — gave us a large catalogue of crimes and outrages; but he 
has not answered the question whether these outrages, on the one hand, 
ivhich may be perfectly true in fact so far as they go, — ^he has not shown 
what connection there is between these outrages and the men who are 
arrested and detained. It is quite inevitable that in a land governed 
autocratically as India is governed to-day, there must be, and* there are, 
many people who feel strongly against the present system. Why wonder 
there should be so much revolutionary movement in a land "so badly 
governed as India is. so cruelly and tyrannically governed as India is? The 
wonder should be that there has not been more crime. Sir, I repeat, the 
question is what is the connection between these conspiracies and the men 
that are now locked up in jail. Has Subash Chandra Bose been traced 
to be the leader of any of these gangs of conspiracy? Has Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra been proved to be one? Where are the materials? The 
Home Member denied with great force and warmth, but he could not 
disprove the statement that agents provocateur have been at work. Sir, 
in other countries, in better governed countries, in better organised 
countries, agents provocateur have been very, very busv ; so that we 
should consider it as something extraordinary if there had been no agents 
provocateur here. Therefore, a mere simple denial will not do. We, on 
this side of the House, have reason to believe that the agents provocateur 
have gone about doing mischief, whioh they can do much more easily in 
this land of ours than, in other lands. The whole question then is this, 
and it is a very practical question: There naay he bombs found, 
may he cartridges fotmd,^^ it may be also that these bombs ajw 
cartridges h^ve been used against bome people. But the guesrioik is, what 
is the logical connection between the' men that have been earrested, whose 
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liberty has been denied, whose freedom has been destroyed, what logical 
connection is there between the patriots of Bengal and the conspiracies? 
How and by whom has the connection been established? I attribute it 
all to the psychology of the Executive. They are so suspicious, they smell 
revolution everywhere. We all know, as the past history of India proves^ 
that there never has been any great political leader in India who has not 
had to go through this trial of being branded as a revolutionary. The 
Executive regard him as a political agitator and as dangerous to society, 
while we say that the tyrant is the real danger. Now, if the Executive 
can lock up the man whom it considers to be dangerous, why should not, 
logically speaking — ^not that I want it — why should not the patriot who 
regards the Executive as a tyrant, why should not the so-called revolu- 
tionary despatch the tyrant ? That seems to be logical ; that seems verily 
to be the case everywhere in the history of the w’orld. The more measures of 
repression you adopt, the more will revolution grow. This I thought was 
a proposition that all great-minded statesmen admitted. Unfortunately, 
the Honourable the Home Member does not see it. I say the blame lies 
not bn the Home Member or the Governor of Bengal, or the Governor 
General of India; I say that the materials upon which these people have 
ba;s 0 d their conclusions, these materials are vitiated; and, therefore, until 
these materials ax^ carefully examined, scrutinised with almost superhuman 
care, so as to find out how far these materials can be admitted, they are 
quite worthless. 

There was once hope given to this House that two High Court Judges 
were going to examine these materials. Later it was found that, High Court 
Judges did not like such dirty work and two Sessions Judges were put in, 
who were supposed to have carefully read these incriminating documents 
relating to these unfortunate human beings who were arrested and deported. 
But, even if they were High Court Judges, even if there were a non-official 
Committee that read it all through, howi would that improve matters? The 
revolutionary*' must be told what the charges are against him; he must 
have the evidence produced against him, and he must be given fair and 
ample opportunity to rebut that evidence. It is no use simply reading 

- through a lot of secret documents. If some of us even had to 

read only these documents but had no opportunity of getting these 
documents rebutted, we would come to the same conclusion perhaps, as the 
Government or the Home Member has come to. Once the sources of in- 
formation are tainted, as they must be in cases such as of these Bengal 
patriots, l it is impossible to expect any committee to come to an^y other 
coniclusian. I am quite prepared to grant that neither, the Home Member 

the Governor of Bengal nor any one else takes a malicious delight in 
keeping anybody in jail. They are simply misled and misguided. Tiiat 
is the root cause of jail our trouble-^that there js not in our rulers any true 
laarge-mlnded sympidfey with and confidence in the people. I declare Sir, that 
unless even the “revolutionary** is taken in hand, sympathetically handled, 
and given the ehance to come out be a true citizen^ there will be no 
way of getting rid i^evolutionaiy conspiracy. We the Goveynpient, 
tlwietorev tO inaugurate a » new era in the history of this country, 

nain^ly, :of ip the people’^ Subash. Chnnfier 

Bbse and Satyendra Chandra WStra have the confldexice of their el^otmtatee. 
They have been onob elected and twice elected ; to .shhi them rpp in 
this^way is a disgrace and a crime. It is in this matter that my heart 
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ibleeds. I cannot help it, and I am certain that tlje Government, which is 
^0 anxious for peace and for law, and order and ail that is defeating these 
very purposes by arresting and detaining these men for whom the public 
iat large have nothing but absolute regard and confidence and respect. 
Therefore, Sir, I would urge that the Government should take a broader 
view of the question. Revolutionary crimes there will always be, and I 
ibeg to repeat again that the surprise is not that there is revolutionary crime 
in Bengal, but that, under our very pernicious system- of government,, there 
is not more revolutioimiy crime in this country ; for, after all, what is it 
•that divides the patriot fmm the revolutionist. What you call revolutionary 
^conspiracy I caH national service. The more a man feels for his country, 
ithe more he feels the bondage of his country as lying on. his own shoulders. 
"When I feel like this, I become restless ; and if I am emotional, Sir, I think 
I should get rid of the enemies of my Motherland. This is the psychology 
ithat breeds revolutionary crime or whatever else you may call it. And how 
will you deal with it? For every man you put in jail, thousands of young 
men's hearts are being stirred. And if it was in my power, I would stir 
up every young man In India to become that “revolutionary conspirator'' 
and to encourage thaffc “revolutionary conspiracy" that would fight success- 
fully bureaucratic tyranny. Successful revolution will, of course, be called 
by a different name. 

Let me come again to the official version.. You have the power I grant ; 
and you take hold of some bombs in one place and some men in another 
place, and by some sort of fabrication you connect the one with the other; 
and you discover revolutionary conspiracy. Now, there will always be some 
bombs found in India; and for that reason are these men to be always in 
jail? Does the Government expect at any time that bombs or cartridges 
or unlicensed aims will not be found in India? And are these men there- 
fore to be detained for ever? Two years they have been detained. Are the 
resources of the British Government in India so inadequate as not to be 
able to allow these men^ who have been elected to come and attend the 
meetings of this House without their having the opportunity to carry on 
revolutionary propaganda and to be the heads of the revolutionary violent 
conspiracies of which they are supposed to be heads? If you are so in- 
adequate in your resources, you do not deserve to be called a Government. 

• But that is not the truth. You have ample resources to deal with Such 
things if sanely you want to deal with them. The truth appears to us to 
he this : ^here are somewhere some people who are really guilty and perhaps 
have been let oflf, and the innocent are being held and harassed and detain- 
ed, unconsciously it may be, but all the same cruelly and most sinfully as 
1 consider it, detained for political purposes. By all means let m deal with 
crime. I am quite prepared to grant that for one 'month or two months 
even you may lock men up ; but for tw'o years you have locked them up and 
. yet you cannot bring them to open trial 1 Time after time it is said that the 
Government do not yet see their way to publish the charges against them. 
If for oter two years you cannot as a civilized Government bring these 
! suspected men to trial, you do not deserve the name at a civilized Qovem- 
And as I said, Sir, the Executive will never be able to get out of 
that psychology, because their minds are their minds ; and I do not believe 

is easy for them to change their minds any more than it is easy for us to 
change our minds. Hence this repetition, Sir, this parrotdike repetitjon 
-time after time, that, in the view of the Executive, the time has: not yet 
^leiome when ^ese men can he hrou^t to trial. Time and again, this repeti- 

0 2 
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tion has been made but it does not carry conviction. There has been ample* 
time 1 repeat — 2 years, for you to bring definite charges against these men; 
and if you cannot do it in 3 months, 6 months, not even after a year or 2 
years, you do not deserve to have these extraordinary powers any longer. 
The repetition now of that old story will not do. There may be some one 
conspirator here and one there; but these are not the men. Come forth 
boldly, I say, and let out these men. Give the world a proof of your justice 
and strength, because the whole world, when it knows the facts that obtain 
in India, will have but a poor, a sorry regard for the British administration 
that keeps for 2 years and more the patriots of Bengal locked up simply 
because they are said to be dangerous. And dangerous to whom? 
Dangerous to society ! that is the official phraseology, which really means 
nothing more and nothing less than dangerous to the bureaucracy, dangerous 
to the tyranny which rules India ! Yes ; they are dangerous to the present 
system of government. I would that every one here were a danger,, a 
terrible danger, to the system that rules this land under which, for two 
years and more, these respectable men and patriots have been locked in 
jail. Sir, I hope there is not one man, I hope there will not be even one 
Englishman — though, as Mr. Jinnah said last year or the year before, 
Englishmen unfortunately forget English traditions when they come to 
India, — I hope there will not be one Indian, at any rate, who would feel 
that even after two years the time has not yet come for these men to be 
set at liberty. And I trust, when the division is called, not one Indian 
will dare vote against those who are ready to become the martyrs of Bengal 
but who to-day are not yet martyrs. This is all we want that they should 
be either released or put on their trial ; and, if that cannot be done, I am 
ready to offer myself, and some more others I am sure arc also ready to 
offer themselves, to take their places, if that will satisfy the requirements 
of that assured safety which alone will embolden the Honourable the Home 
Member to set these poor people at liberty. Let him take hostages from 
amongst us here if he cares* to, and let these men be set free. I commend 
the amendment of my Honourable leader to the acceptance of every Indian 
in the House and, let me trust, of some Europeans also. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta LaMri Ohaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Sir, 
many have preceded me and, wdth your permission, many wall follow. But, 
Sir, there are occasions in the affairs of human life when even a dumb 
mouth bestirs itself to make its futile protest on a palpably inhuman crime. 
Sir. I weigh every word of mine w'hen I say that this is such a fit occasion 
and I should express — and most emphatically, — ^my utter indignation at the 
Government's method of detaining these unconvicted persons behind the 
prison bars. 

Sir, I am no stump orator, nor is it in my line to make oratorical utter- 
ances often but, Sir, I make no apology for selecting this subject of so grave 
a public interest to express my mind, even though I am a new Member in 
this House. For, Sir, this is peculiar to the human mind to be enveloped 
with those issues which affect a man’s hearth and home, his near and dear 
relations: and the greatest sufferers are those with whom,,! am ethnically 
related — I mean the Bengal detenus*. But, Sir, those notorious laws affect 
liberty and therefore all humanity. I am no lavryer, Sir. There are so 
many legal luminaries iti the House who have expressed thettiselves eo 
other occasions on the illegality of these lawless laws, the legal fraud the 
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Government have practised with impunity on us. But, Sir, I 6hall speak 
from the point of view of humanity. Indeed we have left behind, far, far 
away, in our march of progress, those days, when the law and discipline 
of a country manufactured machines in human form. It is too late in this 
day.^to coerce a nation into one form so that it might please the Executive. 
You cannot stifle the spirit of liberty and check the expansive mind to a 
circumscribed area however stringent the law you may prescribe. Bather 
the law should stimulate that growth and help the healthy life of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination in all the functions of society. But here. Sir, you 
have detained persons wiithout giving them any opportunity to know why 
they are so detained. You do not frame any charge against them. You 
ask them to give undertakings, hut they know not why they should accept 
such an ignominy, why they should. go about with such a halter round their 
necks, and why you ask them to undergo the penance of being looked down 
upon by another human being as a political criminal without knowing if 
they have committed any crime. Thereby you forfeit their title to be called 
honest and honourable men — for at least one of them, Sir, is as honourable 
as the Honourable the Home Member. You have deprived their wives and 
children of a husband's love and a father's affection. You have snatched 
away the case and comfort of old parents and have deprived them of the 
well-merited earnings of their own creatiqn. Why, Sir, you break up fami- 
lies, desolate the homes and make strangers of brothers. You have ‘‘gam- 
bled with their lives" and made "light of them" — for what fault? For 
what sin? You could not prove anything. You fear to brirg your docu- 
ments before an open court and to undergo thereby the acid test. You 
feel that the lives of your informers are sacred ; but why do you not feel 
that the lives of the detenus are no less sacred? You seem not to consider 
lihem within the category of human kind. You presume them to bo guilty 
and you believe yourselves to be right. But, Sir, we live in an age of 
reason. We cannot accept any statement howmuchsoever it is spoken of 
hy the highest human authority, without a lurking suspicion; unless it keeps 
an even balance in the scale of rationality. It is very hard to swallow all 
that is said to be an unalloyed version of the facts. 

The Government have proclaimed that they are the upholders of whai 
is lawful and just. I am also for right and justice, so I belong to no party. 
I have no sympathy, Sir, for brutal murders and for the murderers whom 
yoM have rightly convicted after giving them a public trial. I have no 
sympathy for their methods. Indeed, you earn the sympathy of all right 
thinking men when you give them a public trial. 

But, Sir, it is no use expressing what we feel, for wc all know that 
Cfur feelings have been ruthlessly trampled upon. It has failed on 
occasions to elicit any recognition from quarters where it was expected 
w rightly. 

Sir, there k a talk of opening a new era, a new vista with this New 
Delhi. It is said that a new spirit of co-operation is emerging, purified 
and made wiser by the asperities of the immediate past.'’ It has also 
been said that " where incorrigible suspicion prevented the expansion of 
the bond of goodwill, a desire for better understanding and for the culti- 
vation of tolerance is making itself felt". But, Sir, unfortunately this 
culrivation of tolerance and this desire for better understanding was and. 
is one-sided. By reciprocity, mutual understanding and co-operaticn gain^ 
momentum. If there is a desire for real co-operation on one side, where 
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if the real expression and desire to act on such expression on the other 
side? It is for the Treasury Bench to advance now, and to take up the 
opportunity. Let them right the throngs they have done and further 
stimulate this spirit of co-operation, by releasing all these polmcal 
prisoners, so that the new spirit may exercise the beneficent influence that 
ifc has. With these words, Sir, 1 beg to support the Resolution for the 
release of these detenus. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Tarookhi (North Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, 
it was with great regret that I heard the speech of the Honourable the 
Home Member. He narrated a long list of dacoities, murders and bomb 
factories. But leaving aside those who are legal experts here, he h6bs- 
not been able to convince even the layman that these gentlemen, the 
detenus, whose release we demand to-day, had in any way any connection 
with these bombs and factories. Sir, this demand of the country is un- 
animous. There is no school of political thought, there is no section of 
the country which thinks that these people should be kept in prison 
without trial. It. is against, I say, Sir, the very elementary principle of 
justice. It is hardly conceivable in any Government which calls itself 
constitutional that a number of innocent, — I call them innocent because 
no case has been made out against them, no evidence has been let in against 
them in any court of law, — that these innocent people should be detained 
for an indefinite period of time in prison. It is disgraceful for any Gov- 
ernment to keep any person without trial in prison. Sir, we know, at 
least some of us who are working in the field of politics know, that acts 
are not wanting on the part of thfs Government which have disgraced 
this country, acts are not wanting on the part of this Government which have* 
gone to show that we Indians are treated with contempt, and all these 
acts have gone a long way to prove that in their eyes we have no 
rights. But, Sir, the detention of these people is more ignominous than* 
anything else. Sir, to keep a band of patriotic young men in prison 
without trial and to say that this action, of the Government will go a great 
way to suppress if not to eradicate the revolution or disicontent is, to say 
the least, not right. With your permission, Sir, I beg to point out to 
the Honourable the Home Member that, if the Government really wants' 
that there should be peace and goodwill in this countrv, it is not oy 
means of keeping people in prison, it is not by means of passing legisla- 
tion without the consent of the people, but it is by means of carrying on 
a system of Government which will satisfy the country at Targe that they 
can have it. Sir, you call this system of Government a constitutional 
system when you imprison people without trial. You say that you are 
going to give us, or that you have given us to some extent, the principles 
of democratic rule and that you are for getting the people into your con- 
fidence when you pass laws and nlace them on the Statute Book in the* 
teeth of popular opposition. His Excellency the Viceroy, when addressingr 
the House on the 24th ultimo, said that we Indians cannot coerce 
Parliament, and that we have to convince Parliament of our competence 
to get Swaraj. My answer to that. Sir, is this that we are not coercing 
Parliament nor are we coercing the jpowers that be here. On the other 
hand we are being coerced. .Sit* 1 would only say that it is the duty 
rf the Government, it is the d^ty of Parlia|nent to convince us that they* 
are riiKtifif over us, not against our wishes, hut bv constitutional means. 
I^ere is the constitution, I say, when your imprison people without ttiaf^. 
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and where are the principles of democracy when against our wishes yoii 
continue to pass legislation? Sir, the Honourable the Finance Memberi 
•when moving for leave to intrpduce the Steel Protection Bill, if I remem- 
ber correctly — (Laughter)— excuse me, Sir, it was some responsible 
Member of Government who said, when introducing that Bill, that there 
•was no reason why there should be any difference between the law in 
England and the law in India. I say that you want that there should 
be no difference between the law of India and the law of England when 
it suits your purpose. When it is to the advantage of Indiana ym observe’' 
every sort of difference and discrimination. Sir, can anybody ilPa^gine that- 
a man in England would be put into prison without trial? The KoyaT 
Proclamation assured the Indians that freedom and liberty will be given 
to them and that no son of India will be put into prison without trial. ^ 
The present action of the Government, if I may say so, is a violation of 
that assurance that has been given to Indians. In fact, Sir, it is We 
who are loyal, and it is those that are responsible for the enactment of 
such laws and for putting people into prison without trial who are 
disloyal. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 

The Assembly rc-asscmbled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr, President in the Chair, 

Mr. Abdul Latil Saheb Farookhi: Sir, granting that the Honourable 
the Home Member has not in his speech exaggerated the nature of these 
crimes, granting that there is still a seveTe type of anarchism and a 
serious type of revolution existing in Bengal, surely these extraordinary 
legal powers in the hands of the executive are not going to pave the way 
for peace and order. A law that commands and threatens but neither 
appeals to reason nor to the heart is no law. There is no use in deterring 
a man from theft if he still continues to be a thief at heart. Sir, the best 
solution would be for the Government to take the people into their 
confidence and to have their sanction behind any measure that they would 
like to pass. To the official Benches I venture to appeal. They owe a 
duty not only to the present generation but also to posterity. When the 
history of India comes to be written after a decade, 1 hope it will not 
he written by people who will manipulate the facts. When that history 
comes to be written, Sir, it will not be written by English historians who 
will whitewash every attempt and every assault on human liberty and 
point out to the people that British rule was a rule of the constitution. 
People will not be deceived by the enchanting name of democracy and 
constitution. When that hi8t<5ry comes to be written, this Government 
will stand condemned in the eyes of posterity. Sir, a few more words 
and I have done. When this historic House goes down to posterity, 
people Will look on it as an emblem of British nile in India. Let them 
not think, that; much against the desire and wish Of His Imperial Majesty » 
the King Emperot*, injustice prevailed here and that there was lack of 
wisdom. I appeal to one and all here to mianimously vote for this 
Resolution and see that innocent people are released or brought to trial. 

Mr. K. Keane (United Provinces : Nominated Official): Sir, it is with 
nb pleasure that a newt^mer to this House feels impelled to join in a 
Itecussion oil this Bubjebt. lib is a subject worn already threadbam in 
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repeated debates ; and it seetns to me, sitting here, that the discussion^ 
has become rather unreal. Honourable Members opposite, as far as I can 
judge, have allowed this matter to become what might be called an annual 
sporting fixture. Last year the Government won, I believe, by a few 
votes .* this year- we have the return match. Sir, it is not to my mind 
dignified to make a subject like this, which does concern the lives of many 
people (Hear< hear) and the liberty of some people, it is not right to 
/nake this a party plaything. (^1 Voice: national wrong”.) 

I took the trouble ^bf looking through last year s debate when I was told 
fthat it was possible that I might be called on to speak. It brought me 
no profit — the study of that debate — some entertainment but no profit. 
•It mainly turned on that occasion on the problem of when is an Irishman 
not an Irishman. The answer I believe was — when he was East of Suez. 
However that may be, I trust there will be no digression of that sort this 
time. 

1 have one of two reasons for speaking. The first is that I do not 
want it said — as I think it was said by Mr. Goswami — ^that there is on 
this side of the House a conspiracy of silence. Conspiracy we have none 
here. As for silence, in this country slience appears to be the one unforgiv- 
able sin. If it is true that silence is golden, Sir Basil Blackett can sleep 
a 'nights. It is gold that will never be hoarded in this country. Another 
reason why I should like to speak is that every one, I think, harbours 
the amiable hope that he may make a convert — that an honest case 
honestly presented may make a convert. Experience has showm that 
that is not so. Still, repeated failure never quenches the flickering hope. 
Moreover, Sir, there are things undoubtedly said from that side of the 
House that flesh and blood cannot bear to let pass unchallenged. I do 
not want, I certainly do not intend to say a single word that might pos- 
‘sibly add to the bitterness of any man here or elsewhere who has eaten 
^ut his heart in a prison for political opinion however misguided. We 
all know well that a small thing, a word said in jest, may cause bitter- 
ness enough to warp a man's judgment of things; and, though we cannot 
accept the blame, we can make excuse for bitterness arising from long days 
of brooding in prison. So, if there is anything in what I say that should 
add a single drop to the bitterness felt by such men, T trust I will be ex- 
cused, because, Sic, on this side of the House we detest as much as they 
do, we detest seeing men put into prison and kept there without trial. 
(Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar: “Eelease them.”) There is nothing that 
would please us better than to have the opportunity of releasing such men ; 
nothing would please us better than to see such laws and powers wiped 
off the Statute Book if it could be done without prejudicing the safety 
innocent people, without prejudicing the right of any man to live his life 
and think his thoughts in peace. The Honourable the Home Member has 
gone through, and explained to the House, a formidable catalogue. I am 
not going to weary the House, by repeating the same tale because I cannot 
better it. I am not going to detain ‘the House in giving the reasons why 
it is impossible for Government without safeguards to let these men (*^ut 
or to dispense with the Eegulations and laws which enable the Government 
to handle such crimes. I do not propose to go over that ground again 
and again, to explain whv the circumstances are such in this country that 
powers and laws of that kind are inevitable, for inevitable they are, imlese 
we we going to surrender to young Bengal the right tc judge the pace, and 
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not only the paice but the means, of attaining self-government. So long 
as wiser men, older men, men more experienced, guide the pace at whi^h 
aelf-govemment is to be attained, it is probable that there will be these 
impatient outbursts which must be handled and for which the means must 
be there to handle them, unless we are to allow the administration of this 
country to degenerate into chaos. That, Sir, is a thing which everyone on 
that side knows perfectly well. They know it as well as we do or even 
better, and if they do, it may be asked why is it, why do they come here 
and make this very subject, this unreal subject, wby do they make it year 
ufter year the ground for a full dress debate, as one of them called it, for 
opening their -campaign, why do they inscribe it in the forefront of their 
colours? The reason undoubtedly is that the matter involves a sentiment. 
There is — and they know it — a sentiment in every land which sympathises 
with the political prisoner. They want to play on that sentiment. It is 
a useful weapon for them in their perpetual and perpetually unsuccessful 
campaign to make Government impossible. That is why they choose this 
subject. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: You can end the trouble by releasing 
them. 

Mr. M, Keane: I do not say that all the back Benches have these 
things in their minds; far from it. I have very little doubt that the Honour- 
able Member who made his speech in opening the debate, a laborious 
speech 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : On a point of order, Sir, is the Honourable Member 
in order in impeaching the bona fide$ of the front Benches? 

Mr. M. Keane: I do not impeach their sincerity. They are sincere in 
so far as they are seeking a weapon for their continual campaign against 
Government. What I do say is that the weapon chosen appears to be 
a sham. 

I am asking why is it that they have chosen to inscribe this on their 
battle colours for the opening of their campaign. I say it is because they 
realise that there is this old sentiment attaching to the political prisoner. 
They are appealing to a wider audience than they have inside these* walls; 
they are appealing 1;io a world-wide audience, and they know that there is 
this old and strong sentiment in favour of political prisoners. They know 
too— I will concede it to them — they know that the Star Chamber ^d the 
Bastille have been the weapons of despotism. They desire that the parallel 
should be brought home to us, but what they do not realise is this, that 
actions which in days of gross misgovemment, in days of cruelty and outrage 
and wrong, may be virtuous and inspiring examples, in days like ours, of 
ordered government, material and political progress, of security, of pro- 
found peace, the same actions are a detestation to every man who stands 
for society and for the rights of the individual. That is^^ what they do not 
irealise. 

Consider, Sir, we have heard all through this debate perpetual appeals 
on the part of Honourable Members to constitutional issues. We are told 
^cmtinuouslv that it is lawless, a breach of the constitution, shameful, 
inhuman— this from the very party whose watchword is wreck the con- 
stitution’*. (An Honourable Member: ‘'Where is the constitution?”) 

I say, Sir,' that this is pure pretence on their part;, and we want to tear 
the veil from that pretence. They stand forward as champions of liberty, 
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and say we are the agents of frightfulness.. We want to. tear away that 
pretence, we want to show that these advocates of the rights of man are 
no more than advocates of a wing of their own party. I do not say that 
every revolutionary is a member of the party, a visible, permanent, recog^ 
nised member of the party — (An Honourable Member: “Invisible.') 
Yes, that is just the word I want — ^invisible. Like the. spectrum, the 
Swaraj party has many colours, and, as the Honourable Member remarked! 
very rightly, some invisible ones. The reds, and blues and yellows here 
are visible, but science has told us that there are invisible rays and they 
are the dangerous ones. Doctors who deal with those rays must and do 
take precautions to protect themselves. In any case what I am aiming 
at is that we will not stand here and listen to these perpetual claims to^ 
constitutional rights raised from that side of the House. It is not a con- 
stitutional question; it is purely and simply an administrative question. 
The Honourable the Pandit opposite — I am referring to Pandit Motilal' 
Nehru — quoted His Excellency the Viceroy this morning saying, w’^hatever* 
form of constitution you have, it is the inalienable duty of those who adhii^ 
nister the government to maintain law* and order. That is the point we 
want to get admitted. The existence of these conspiracies has been proved 
over and over again and I say the question is, and it should be kept before* 
the minds of everybody in this House, the question is an administrative- 
question, not a constitutional one .... 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Fundamental liberty. 

Mr. M. Keane: Fundamental liberty^ is it? The Honcairable. the Pandit 
and I come from the United Provinces . . . .. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What a difference. (Laughter.)' 

Mr. M. Keane: He knows that in the United Provinces there is not 
at the present moment a single detenu under any of these 
exceptional Acts and Regulations. (An Honourable Member: “Are you 
quite sure?”) Not one; if the Honourable Member knows of one, I will 
concede it to him, I admit we did have some conspiracies in the United 
Provinces.* We had the conspiracy of Benares. We had a gentleman who 
was mentioned by the Home Member, Mr. Sachindra Nath Sanyal; his 
name betrays where he comes from. His operations were in the United 
Provinces, but he came from Bengal, and so did the other principals who 
^ere connected with that conspiracy. I know of none who fs under deten- 
tion without trial under any of these or similar provisions m the United 
Provinces. Either our people are wanting in the spirit that exists among 
the people of Bengal, either they are not as spirited and brave as the 
Bengali, or our rulers are less oppressive. Well, the courage of our people 
has never been questioned, so that it apparently comes down to this, a very 
whimsical conclusion, that Lord Lyttoh is the oppressor of India. It is ail 
due to him. Lord Lytton, the embodiment of liberal principles (Swarajist 
Laijehter), is, according to these gentlemen, to take his place as an oppressor 
M India 

Mr. t. 0. IIOMriyaii; Hear, IbeiT. 

^ X. rKMoer To that does the whole spate of their oratory eolto.. 
If tlmre is oppression in one place, why not in another? I will detaih 
the aijF All I lay before I sit dowh k thiji; it k 
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not a fact that the friends of India are confined to those, Benchf®. There 
are very true friends of India who are not sitting there, and the truest » 
friends of India have already pointed out the best road to travel, and I am 
convinced it is the only road for India. (Applause.) 

Mr.' President: I may is well inform Honourable Members that there 
are a large number of Meinbers who desire to participate in this debate 
and I trust speakers will keep to the time limit, 

Lala La]pat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan); Sir, the* 
fact of the matter is that this is a subject upon which the Government of 
India and the European community residing' in India or doing business in 
India, on one side, and the people of this country, on the other hold diametri- 
cally opposite opinions. There is practical unanimity on this question 
between the two sections infer se. The Government of India believe that 
they are justified in taking steps by which a number of the best citizens of 
Bengal are kept in jails without trial. And the people of India think that 
that is an outrage on their fundamental rights and they must do every- 
thing they can to have that policy reversed. (Hear, hear.) 

This subject, as was pointed out by the last speaker, has been thrashed 
out by the previous Assembly and not much is left to be said that is new. 
The Honourable the Home Member practically repeated every word ot 
what he had said before. There is very little new information which he 
has given to us; and so I am not going to take up the time of the House 
by making a long speech. But I w^ant to make one thing clear and that is 
that this is a question upon which all-India thinks alike ; there is absolutely 
no difference of opinion between the different political parties of the Indian 
community. (.4 Voice: **Tbero is.*’) Yes, there is that section who call 
themselves the defenders of the libert.ies of this country after having taken 
possession of it illegally. There is a difference there. There is certainly a 
difference between those people who possess India and those who do not 
want them to possess India as they have done so far. The ruling classes of 
India who are not of India, do certainly think differently from the people of 
India and they occupy the Benches opposite from where the voice came. 
Frankly, it does not come well from the mouths of Members occupying 
those Benches to call themselves the ‘'defenders of liberty.” Defenders of 
liberty indeed ! For people who came into forcible possession of & country, 
who exploit it in their own interests and who keep the people of that 
country under lock and key without a trial, for them to call themselves 
” defenders of liberty ” is a travesty of language. They call themselves the 
defenders of liberty and they talk, as the gentleman who has just preceded 
me talked, as if these steps are taken in order to prevent the country from 
going into ch^s. '^^y, the very fact of the existence of Begulation Tir 
of lol8, and siniilar ftegulations, and the fact that Government takes action 
under those Regoiations so often and thinks it is justified in taking 'SCtion 
under these laws, is presumptive evidtence of the existence of chaos in this 
couhtty, ch^os in the naitie of law, (Hear, hear.) l^he existence of these' 
laws and the action which the Govemmeht takes upon these laws is pre- 
sun^tive evidence, I say, of the fact that this country is not being governed 
on the, same pnhciples as other civCIjaed countries are« I confess we are 
divided, the Gpyemment on one side and the country on the other side. 
I^erfe is no, denying thals fact, there is nh i^ttin^ out of that. We want our 
liberaes ahd th^ is trying to keen us out of those liberties as long 

as it can. ThdSt the struggie. Well, that being the stru^le, the 
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tfluestion was asked why do we want to make a show of this every season. 
The Honourable Member said it was a ‘'playing'', I want to tell my Hon- 
•ourable friend and the rest of the House why we repeat this performance 
-from session to session. I may tell you first that this “show", this 
“playing" or whatever you like to call it, will be repeated from year to 
year "until justice is done and the grievance redressed. We shall not 
shrink from doing our duty by any amount of rhetoric or threats from 
ithe other side. It is a primary duty which we owe to our people and I 
•will tell the Honourable Member very frankly the way I look at it. I do 
not expect those Benches to give way to us. Eesolutions have been passed 
in the last session and in the previous sessions. The Government does 
not care a pin head for them; and if to-day's Resolution is passed, as I 
'hope it will be passed by a large majority, the Government will throw it 
'into the wastepaper basket again. It may reasonably be asked why then 
we repeat this thing every year. Because we want to expose the hollow’- 
ness of the claim that this country is being governed by a civilised Govern- 
ment and has the consent of the people behind it. We want to show that 
‘this Government has not the consent of the people behind it in all these 
'proceedings to which it resorts in the name of law and order. I do not 
adndit that the Government alone are responsible for maintaining law and 
^order in this country. If this country were normally governed, the people 
would be more interested than even the Government, in maintaining law 
and order because it would be to their interest, to the interest of their 
safety and tl^e security of their property, to maintain law and order. But 
as it is there is a conflict of interests. The Government think we’ are 
wrong and we think the Government are wrong. The Government 
believe they are more interested in maintaining law and order than w'e are. 
'The Home Member has given you a long list of facts. If we were allowed 
to do so we could produce a longer list of atrocities on the other side. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddhnan: Will the Honourable 
Member produce them? 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Oh, we produce them every day. There are 
volumes full of them (^4 Swarajist Member: “And this") and this and 
many other things done every day almost. {Swarajist Members: “What 
about the ’MoplaTis?" “And Jallianwalah Bagh?") The real thing is 
that we look at these things from two different points of view. We have 
to do this in the interest of our coimtry. In this matter we cannot give 
3 'pm way to the other side. But we nsk the Government “is this 
the way to ash us for co-operation? Is this the way to tell us 
that the Government of this country rules India in the interests of India 
and is the best friend of India?'’ That is not the way. Let us see what 
happens in other countries of the world. I will assume that there are 
revolutionary conspiracies in this country. There have been in all 
countries ; and T will challenge anybody to point out to me any. one country 
on the face of the globe, however civilised it may be, where "there are not 
lots of conspiracies existing. But no country and no Government dares 
introduce such a law unless it be in a time of war and unless there be a 
danger of a disturbance of public tranquillity on a very large scale. In 
that case one can understand that there was some justification for the 
'Government to introduce a law of tliis Knd or take action of this End. 
"But in times of ordinary peace, may T ask if this is ever done in any 
civilised country? May 1 asTc my iSbnburable friends if they have not 
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heard of a movement called the, I. W. W. or of a movement called the Klu* 
Klux Klan in the United States and of the numerous lynchings that go on, 
there; and in spite of the variety of their population, have the United 
States ever tried to introduce a law of this kind and put people Behindi 
bars under the process of administrative action? Administrative action 
indeed 1 Administration of a country must be conducted acoordmg to the- 
ordinary laws of the land in the best interests of the country. These 
things are bound to happen in every country. They do happen in other- 
countries. But the difference is this:" when these things happen 
countries which have the boon of self-government, they are looked at from 
a different point of view; they have to be tolerated and they have to be^ 
dealt with under* the ordinary^ kw of the land. But when they happen* 
or are suspected to be happening in a country which is under foreign domi- 
nation, then of course they are looked at from a different point of view. 
Why do you not confess frankly that you do these things because you 
believe we have no power to stop you from doing this? But you are noti 
willing to say that, although you show it in your actions. You have the- 
entire resources of your empire behind you and we are practically im- 
potent. So all these resolutions that we pass every year are to prove to^ 
the world the absolute impotency of what is called the Indian Legislature. 
The Indian Legislature, consisting of a majority of elected members, elect- 
ed on a limited franchise, wants to say from the housetops that the gov- 
ernment of the country is not being run on sound lines. And that is 
really what we are here for. We do not expect any relief; wo do not ex- 
pect any acceptance of our views; we do not expect any compliance with 
our wishes. What we want to prove year after year, month after- 
month in this House is that the pretence of holding this country by the 
consent of the governed, and the pretence that the Government is in any 
way a civilised ^vemment is a mere hollow sham. The question is a very 
simple one. There is no war; there is no disturbance of the public peace 
just now; there is no trouble. You admit these are times of peace; you* 
also admit there is at present an atmosphere of peace all around; why 
then continue to enforce these lawless laws which even according to your 
statement are meant for periods of emergency? You are not sufficiently 
convinced that normal conditions have been restored and I am afraid you 
will never be sufficiently convinced because these things will continue to 
happen. We are in a vicious circle. When outrages happen you require- 
this law to be enforced; and when outrages do not happen you say the 
Ordinance was put into force and it has produced peace. (Laughter.) 
Action of this kind^ will perhaps produce more outrages. However much 
you may deprive individuals of their liberty, however much you may dis- 
like it, you cannot entirely eliminate conspiracies from existence m a big 
country like India. You say yourself that India is a sub-continent. Well, 
what is the percentage of these outrages to the total population? If you 
compare the statistics of crime, in the United States, in France, in 
Germany, even in Great Britain sometimes, you will find that the percent- 
age here is so small that it is absolutely negligible. Therefore, assuming 
the accuracy of the facts given by the other side I submit there Is 
absolutelv no case on the merits either for enforchig Begulation III of 
381S or for keeping these persons in jail. 

I have only one more word to say. There are many friends here who, 
I believe, are absolutely sincere in thinking that these persons are having 
all the comforts of life in Jails, 1 wish they had been in our posWon. f 
pray they may sometimes be put in that position by somebody. Then they 
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will find what all these 80 *called comforts of life mean to a person who 
has been deprived of the liberty of free movement, free communication and 
freedom of life. What does it matter if you provide them with all the 
comforts of life, though I do not admit for a moment that they are pro- 
vided with all the cozs^orts df ISe. But iUSsumiiDg for a moment that they 
are provided with all the comforts of life, of what value are these comforts 
to a man of sensitive, emotional nature who cares more for freedom than 
the comforts of life? You will be perfectly justified in saying that this 
man deserves it. Convicted of a crime, he is a prisoner, and therefore 
he must suffer, but it is a different matter, entirely indefensible if a man 
against, whom no charge is framed, who has not been tried, is made to 
suffer, and, if he is of a sensitive nature, he is sure to develop diseases. 
'That is, I submit, sheer tyranny practised by a foreign Government on a 
subjugated people. That is the real fact. You must look at the whole 
thing from that point of view. All these arguments and speeches of ours 
will not convince yoii of ’the truth nor shall we on the other side, be con- 
vinced by your arguments. For us, it is a question of fundamental rights. 
We believe you have no right to keep these laws on the Statute Book, 
and that you are doing it simply for the supposed safety of your dcwnina- 
’tion, of your Imperialism. You believe th^ these people to whom this 
Eesolutipn refers are disturbing your administration in this country and 
therefore you must keep them in jail. That will continue to go on until 
we have got full legislative power in this House to stop you from doing 
‘ that. So my friends here who raise these questions do not raise them 
in the hope that you will accept and act upon any Eesolution passed in 
this House, but they raise these questions in order to show how keen, 
how universal the feeling is in the country, and how absolutely necessary 
it is for you to respect that feeling and to show your consideration for 
that, if you really desire uny 'kind of co-operation from the people of this 
country in your administration of this country. If you claim that you do 
not care for any such co-operation, you can carry on in the manner you do. 
As I said before, it is ljo prove and to establish our absolute powerlessness 
and impotence that these Eesolutions tire brought forward, and it is also 
to prove that there is a standing grievance, without the redress of which 
there is absolutely no cliance of any pdlitiodl peace in this country. There- 
fore, I will be^ Honourable Members on the opposite side to put them- 
selves for a minute in our position. Let *them imagine what would have 
been their frame of mind if they were in our position. It was suggested 
by one Honoumble Merfiber that it was a mere question of sentiment. 
Of course, it is a question of sentiment also, but not altogether. The 
whole world is governed by sentiment. But it is also a question of 
material benefits of bread and butter. We believe you ate taking oitt 
bread aiid butter fr^^ our mouths, and therefore we grumble, we weep 
and we ciy. All this is natural, absolutely natural. It is not a question 
of mere sentirnefit. Your keeping* people 'behind bars Without trial or 
charge and our exf)Osing that everjr year, 'do' you call that Sentiment? 

If that is a sentimfet; -I beg to point out that the whole world, and padS- 
hularly the Brit&b Islee are governed by that sentiment. There is no 
nation on the face of the gl6be.'^6idK yOhies its libertfes tUe 

English people - do. . The .question we have raised ,1 b a gpeatkm of Ifcerty, 

’.of havmg a iw ttjial I am «ather to hear m Engli^man 

of tbija as a rB ris ar of. 

^nestiop: of beg dE 
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dio.put ^themeelves even for a few minutes in our position, and then consider 
what would have been their feelings if they had been in our place. All 
"their speeches, all their literature, and all their actions in history show 
what their sentiment would have been. No Englishman, for a moment, 
would tolerate this state of affairs if his people were treated like this; 
mo self-respecting community would have tolerated this for any length of 
-time. We have to tolerate this because we are absolutely helpless, we 
.are absolutely impotent and therefore you justify your actions and say 
iihat they are necessary for our safety. Our safety indeed I Please do 
not justify your actions on the ground of their being lawful. Even if they 
he technically lawful, they are not necessary, and not in your interests. 
You are creating a volume of indignation against yourself which practically 
makes this vicious circle perpetual, and which removes all chances of 
jconciliation. There will be no chance of any conciliation between 
yourself and the people of this country unless this grievance is 
redressed. I therefore beg of you, not in any spirit of hatred, 
not in any spirit of controversy, but in a real spirit of genuine desire on 
my part and on the part of my people to understand you, to respect our 
feelings and not to treat us in the way in which you .ppmetimes do. One 
Honourable Member questioned our right to be the only friends of India. 
He said the friends of India are not confined to these Benches. I am 
<lispo8ed to retort that the friends of India are confined to these Benches. 
In any case these Benches are greater friends of India than the Benches 
opposite just as you .are greater friends of Great Britain. You are abso- 
lutely loyal, absolutely patriotic to your country and to your people. You 
are British to the very marrow of your bones. You are patriotic and loyal 
to your country. Well, we claim a similar honour on these Benches 
and wc are greater friends of India than anybody on those Benches can 
be. I may tell you that if that were not true, I would be the first person 
to go and drown myself in the Jumna. There is no Englishman in this 
‘Country who is a greater friend of India than myself or than people sitting 
on these Benches. I make no bones about it. I understand the policy 
of the Government "underlying this procedure. I therefore say, dPnt 
think we are childiiefn and could be satisfied with platitudes. We are 
grown-up men. You have also helped in making us understand these 
principles. They are principles well-knowm to everybody here. Therefore, 
do not play with us. Bo not treat us like children. Say that what you are 
‘doing is necessary for the safety of your Empire. Say so. We will probably 
say that you are wrong but we cannot prevent you from doing as you 
please. That is the long and the short of it. 

Mr. T. 0. GoswamS: Hr. President, when some one declares himself 
3, ** friend of man I am reminded of a historical incident. There was 
’onoe a Marquis of Mirabeau, less famous than the Mirabeau of the French 
Eevolution, and he declared himself a friend of man and it was 
said of him in history that this friend of man was the enemy of all he 
came intP contact with Sir, without further criticising the Speech of 
the Honourable Mr. Eeane, I think I am bound to recognise that Mr, 
Keane possesses a sporting temperament (Hear, hear) — a temperament 
which is very common among people of his race. But I wish *he had 
combined with his sporting temperament; a little more sportsmanship; 
fopv when he declared that the. question of indefinite detention without 
trial was a sen’thftental problem, an administrative problem, he was not 
playing the sportsman. As for Sir Alexander Muddiman, I am afraid 
liis staff in the Secreftariat did ndt redly help him in preparing his speech 
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as well as they might have done. Sir Alexander Muddiman this morning 
spoke about his preparation of his speech, in anticipation of Pandib 
MotilaFs speech. I have not got a Secretariat behind me lo prepare my 
speeches, but all the same, I do not envy the position of the Honourable 
the Home Member, because, after ail, within a few minutes of his stating 
that an informer who was an accused in a trial, — a person who had been 
accused of a revolutionary crime and tried, — was really an informer .... 

The Hoaourable Siar Alexander Muddiman: On a point of personal ex* 
planation. Sir. I do not know the whole of these cases as perfectly aa 
my Honourable friend does. 'But my point was a perfectly good one. 
The man in question w’as an accused who gave information lo the police. 
He was acquitted and he was murdered because he had given information 
to the police. 

Hr. T. 0. Goewami: The accused was acquitted by the unanimous 
verdict of the jury. That accused w*as an “ infonner Within a few 
minutes of that statement, the Honourable Member categorically denied 
the statement about agents provocateur. (Some Honourable Members: 

“ Why not?”) French is neither my language nor that of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: I think we both talk it 
very well. 

Mr. T. 0. CkMwami: I believe I shall nol be doing an injustice to him 
if I say that even English is no more his mother-tongue than it is mine. 
(Several Honourable Members: “Please explain.”) I think it is 
obvious to Sir Alexander Muddiman what I mean. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not the least obvious 
to me. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooawami: Sir Alexander Muddiman this morning made what 
looked like an offer. I must confess that when I came to the House this 
morning I did expect a more statesmanlike pronouncement from that 
quarter of the House (pointing to Government benches). I must say that, 
holding the opinions of which I am not ashamed, I still believe that 
humanity is not 'entirely dead on that side of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Thank you. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Sir, when I read the terms of the Eesolution,— - 
the Eesolulion of Mr. Jogiah, — I felt that, while that was not the con- 
ventional language of Kesolutions, it was at any rate the language of the 
human heart, for he spoke of the “ barest justice of an immolate release 
of political prisoners 

I will not employ any invectives in the course of my speech, — ^for one 
reason, that no invective can be adequate to the enormity and iniquity of 
the action of Government in this matter. I am, however, compelled to 
come back to a subject which was incidentally raised on the 2l8t January 
last, namely, certain statements made by Lord Lyt^, who happens to 
be the present Governor of Bengal. That is an important matter, of great 
public interest ; and, since it has been raised, I think it a public duty to 
state here exactly what I heard from Lord Lytton. On the 16th of 
January last. Lord Lytton called a little conference in Calcutta, at which 
some Members of the Legislative ABsemhly and the. Council of State were 
present. It was not a chit-chat tittle-tattle over the tea-table; it was nqt 
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a conversation in whispers ; it was meant to have some public importance. 
As a matter of fact, when I received the very kind invitation of Lord 
Lytton to come to that Conference, I wrote back saying that the two 
matters of importance to Bengal (or to any other part of India) at present 
were, first, the question of political detenus, and secondly, the question of 
constitutional advance. I know that on the occasion of these conferences 
instructions about provincial contributions and things of that sort are given. 
I said, I had no interest in the remission of provincial contributions. 
(Hear, hear.) There is a very good reason for it. What I was interested 
in was the question of the release of political prisoners; and almost the 
whole discussion centred round that question. There were two statementa 
from Lord Lytton, which I made Lord Lytton repeat for greater certainty and 
accuracy. Those two statements were, firstly, that be was prepared to 
release the political prisoners if they came up to him or his Government — 
and he frequently suggested that he himself was open to interview them — 
and told them that they would not in future commit any violent crimes or 
be concerned in the commission of violent crimes. Now, this statement 
was somewhat startling to most of us, but Lord Lytton looked surprised 
and said, “ But I thought that was tlie position always.” Whether that 
was the position always or not, I was not in a position to contradict him, 
because I had not been in the confidence of Government. But Lord 
Lytton ’s statement was categorical. It was made in the presence of 
several Bengal representatives on the Legislative Assembly and on the 
Council of State. The second statement was one which I must regard 
as an admission, viz ., — that the people who had not been proceeded 
against, that is to say, people who have been detained without trial, were 
people who had committed no crimes but were prevented from committing 
crimes'. Now, Sir, I regard that as a very serious admission. Lord Lytton 
apparently did not think so, but I take it it is the ordinary civic duty, not 
merely on the pari of officials but on the part of every citizen, to attempt 
to prevent crime; but that does not mean that in trying to prevent crime 
I should lock up people indefinitely. This distinction which Lord Lytton 
drew in the presence of all of us was between the trials that have already 
taken place since the promulgation of the Ordinance, in all of which convic- 
tions were secured and the case of these detenus who are rotting in jail with- 
out trial. Now, I thought it was admitted that these people at any rate did 
not commit any crimes but were merely prevented from — (a very good thing 
to prevent crimes, I admit,) — from committing crimes. Now. I know of no 
system of law which would punish any person who has merely been sus- 
pected of a design to commit crime. There is ho system of law which 
would sanction such a procedure. There is nothing in India which can 
justify that procedure. Now, the Home Member ought to take account of 
these statements. I have now made these statements publicly, — it is true, 
under cover of pririlege; but the cover of privilege is a thing which I have 
not deliberately sought in making this statement. It is for the Government 
of India to act up to the statements of Lord Lytton, 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Since he has disclosed his 
account of the interview, might I ask my Honourable friend what he said 
in reply? 

Mr. T. 0. Qoewaml: That I said in the House only the other day. 

The Honowable Sir Alexander Muddiman; That was the same tran- 
eaotion. 
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Hr. T, 0. Ck»wajni: Exactly, Sir. My point of view was that there 
was no justification on the part of Government to demand an imdertaking ; 
hut it depends on the form of the undertaking. I still maintain that Gov- 
ernment have no right to demand an undert^ing. It all depends on the 
form of the undertaking, and what I really told Lord Lytton was that, 
while it was possible to take the view I was taking, it would be my 
duty to have his statements communicated to some of the prisoners in 
Mandalay. 

t 

I repeat, Sir, that a much more statesmanlike attitude was expected of 
the Government of India, and it is not yet too late. I take it that the 
Home Member will exercise his right of reply. I have seen him on a 
previous occasion almost willing to forego that right. But in the course 
of his reply, I hope he wdll be able to give us an offer which is more 
honourable both to himself and to the country. 

He has spoken of the personal safety of some high officials which 
•demanded these severe steps. Sir, that is a very bad justification of such 
a serious step, because, after all, there are other means of protecting these 
higli personages.. Governors of Provinces — if they are among the persons 
concerned ; because their safety is mentioned by Sir Alexander Muddiman — 
have a substantial bodyguard, for the upkeep of which w’e have got to pay 
a very large sum of money. They have g6t a very huge staff of anned 
policemen. That also costs money. It is not that we Indians have been 
niggardly about the protection of high personages. The whole of Calcutta 
is full of the C. I. D. — for whom? Not for my benefit, but for the benefit 
of high personages I When Lord Irwin went out, outside his official tour 
programme, to some obscure village outside Calcutta last winter, places 
all round Alipore were filled w'ith policemen, lest His Excellency might 
stray from the right path and be in peril. (Laughter.) There are other 
means of securing tlie safety of these great people, and I say, on principle — 
and I am speaking very seriously — even the lives of the highest officials are 
not more sacred than the liberties of the people. And, Sir, what do we 
say? As against the catalogue of 8 or Si incidents oiP crime which the 
Honourable the Home Member read out to us in the morning, we say 
that in Calcutta last year people were openly murdered, assassinated in 
the open highw'ays of Calcutta. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Who by? 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Not by the revolutionaries. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: By my police? 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Not by your police, except sometimes. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Thank you. 

Mr. T. 0. Ckwtwami: But they were unable to protect the lives of the 
people; and if you calculate the number of casualties that took place in 
Calcutta last year in the open thoroughfares of Calcutta, you would come 
to the conclusion that, if a bomb expiloded in every street: of Calcutta every 
day, or twice a day, the casualties would be much less; so that you cannot 
say t-hat because a bomb has been thrown somewhere, therefore himdreds 
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people have got to be spirited away by an executive decree. There is 
another thing which I am tempted to refer to by the speech of the Honour- 
4able Mr. JCeane. 

'Mr. President: I am tempted to ask the Honourable Member to bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswanxi: Mr. Keane suggested that the revolutionary party 
were the unseen wing of the Swaraj Party. I am sure the Government 
had alw'ays taken it for granted. 1 am asking the Home Member now , — 
I am challenging the Horne Member, — to deny this. The arrests under the 
Ordinance were made on the 25tb of October, 1924 ; but the warrants were 
all signed on the 28th of August, 1924, — the day following the defeat of 
Dyarchy in the Bengal Legislative Coimcil. 1 challenge the Home 
Member to deny that. He has himself made use of the logic of “ post hoc 
propter hoc\ I think I can with equal justice apply the same logic to 
this procedure. 

Sir, before I sit down, if you will give rne just one minute, I want to 
refer to a very serious matter; and that is the health of some of the 
detenus. Teike the case of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. After a long cor- 
respondence — and very acrimonious correspondence it had to be — Govern- 
ment produced the report of the Civil Surgeon in charge of the detenus 
in Miindalay. There he says that the case should be “ carefully watched by 
charting the temperature regularly for any sign of tubercle”. Now, Sir, 
this is a very serious problem. You hear a man is about to be the victim 
of a very serious disease and then his relations offer to get him treated in 
their own way. They are not demanding his freedom. If it is your con- 
tention that their liberty is dangerous to the liberty of the other people, 
1 do not see why a doctor cannot visit Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose inside 
the prison. Sir, there are other cases which I could mention, but the 
President has already warned me that I must bring my remarks to a close. 
There are heart-rending incidents; for instance where a man, whose wife 
was dying, was not even told about the progress of his wife’s health; — a 
progress towards death. He was callously infonned, later on, that his wife 
had died. Sir, I do not want to describe that treatment, because it is 
incapable of description in any decent language. Sir, there are many 
other cases. These cases we have tried to bring up in newspapers. It 
is a very sorry tale, Sir, and the conclusion that one is forced to is this, — 
that the Government of Bengal have been vindictive about these deten- 
tions; because it is known — and I can prove it from correspondence — 
that the Government of Burma have always been willing to treat these 
prisoners in a more humane fashion, to give them better accommodation, 
to give them better facilities of cr(^ature comforts. I do not say that 
that is the redress of all our grievances; I know it for a fact, that the 
Government of Bengal have always turned down all the ameliorative pro- 
posals of the Government of Burma. Sir, I again appeal to the Home 
Member that in the interests of the Government of India itself they should 
not further inflame the wrath of the country; because though, as Lala 
Lajpat Kai has rightly said, we are weak, the potential strength of the 
country has not yet been tested. 

Colonel J* D, OrawSord (Bengal: European): Sir, I propose to be very 
brief in what I have got to say because it seems to me that nearly every- 
thing \which can be said on this subject has already been said and that 
rtKis debate is following the good or bad old lines of previous debates and 

D 2 
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with much impassioiffed and very often irrelevant eloquence in the House, 
and a good deal of laughter in the lobbies, we shall finally proceed tO' 
register yet another Swarajist victory. But in the meanwhile a very real 
and a very difficult problem remains unsolved. The constitutional liberty 
of the subject is undoubtedly a matter of real importance to every Assembly 
of popular representatives. I can assure other sections of the House that 
my section is as equally interested in that liberty as they are. But that 
constitutional liberty of the individual has in times of emergency, in all 
countries, to give way at times to the safety of the State and the safety 
of society. In England only last year, during the general strike, they 
had to have an Emergency Act. I don’t know whether Members realise 
that even in England emergencies do arise which necessitate the grant 
to Government of extraordinary powers. 

Hr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Do you consider the situation in Bengal the 
same as that during the general strike? 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford: 1 consider the situation in Bengal possibly a 
good deal worse than that of the general strike at home. That was the 
position that we were faced with in 1923-24, although we had not on this 
side of the House the mass of evidence that we have since got. Yet we 
were able, from reports in the papers, to learn of political dacoities invol- 
ving the lives, not only of Government officials, but of ordinary Indian 
citizens and showing that witnesses had been intimidated. We felt that 
the situation was such as to justify us in supporting the grant to the 
executive of repugnant powers, repugnant to us, to deal with the situa- 
tion. 

When I spoke on the question the last time, I stated that our position 
was that w^e had agreed to the grant of those powers to the executive and 
that the responsibility rested, in our opinion, on the executive as to when 
the detenus could be released, and that is our position to-day but for one 
factor, and that is the factor of time. These men have now been detained 
in jail without a trial for 2J years. There is a suggestion from some 
parts of the House that the men could be brought to trial. I do not 
consider that a wise suggestion because these men have been placed under 
det edition without trial for a reason. The evidence which could be pro- 
duced, if disclosed, would also disclose the source of information, and that 
means that the police, who consider it their duty to keep in touch with 
revolutionaries, would lose touch with the organisation and this would 
possibly increase the danger. That is the reason why you cannot bring 
them to jtrial, because your evidence would disclose the sources of informa- 
tion. 

But it is obvious that no one is willing to go on indefinitely keeping 
these men under restrain. Yet at the same time we have to remember 
that on the last occasion of a general amnesty we had a recrudescence of 
the revolutionary movement and the loss of life of many Indian citizens, 
perfectly innocent men. 

As it appears to us, there are two fundamental principles upon which 
the release of these men could be considered. The first would be that the 
organisation or organisations are completely broken up. 

Or, in the alternative, that our policy organisation was such that the 
men released could be kept under police surveillance in order to see that 
they did not ag^ engage in dangerous activities of this nature. As TegatdE 
the first alternative, it does not appear that these orgahisataons have yet 
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1>een broken up, because we had recently in Calcutta the discovery of a 
certain niunber of bombs and revolvers. As to the question of police 
organisation, whether it is sufficient or not to provide that surveillance which 
we believe is necessary is a matter for the Executive to say. But it does 
seem to us^that you could not release the 90 odd men who are now detained 
all at once. Also some of these men, as judged by the evidence in the case 
of the murder in the Alipur jail, are extremely dangerous; in fact they may 
be called homicidal lunatics, men whom it would be wrong for the Execu- 
tive to let loose on society at any time. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
But they are not the detenus whom this Eesolution speaks of. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: There are others, however, whose powers for 
danger have been considerably reduced. 

Mr. T. C. Ooswami: Are you speaking as a mental doctor? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: 1 am speaking as a member of my Party. The 
lobby correspondent of the Pioneer had a suggestion in .his notes to-day 
that Government would possibly make an important statement, and I 
listened with interest to the Home Member’s speech. I feel that Gov- 
ernment are prepared to review their existing policy {Mr, M. A. Jinnah: 
** When?”) and I trust that the continued reconsideration of that policy will 
in the end lead us out of the impasse into which we are fast drifting. 

Mr. K* C. Eoy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, there arc two 
distinct propositions before the House, the Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jogiah, for the repeal of Regulation III of 1818 
and two analogous Regulations of Bombay and Madras, and the amend- 
ment put forward by Pandit Motilal Nehru. For the amendment there 
is a substantive offer by the Leader of this House. I shall not therefore 
review that point. I am more concerned with Regulation III of 1818. 
I was a witness before a committee which was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1921. It w^as done at the instance of a motion moved 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, in the Council of State. 
Ihe Committee was presided over by a very distinguished Indian jurist. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and the Government of India was ably represent- 
i'd on the Committee by Sir William Vincent, the first Leader of the 

House, a man of great administrative and judicial experience. This 

House Avas represented by no less a person than Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. 

Mr. President: Order, order, I thought there was a general agreement 
among all parties in the House that we should not discuss the question 
of the repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818, but confine our attention 
to that part of the Resolution which relates to the release of detenus. 
That is the basis on which this discussion is proceeding. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: I was not aware of it. Moreover, I feel the Eesolu- 

tion of my Honourable friend^is more important. 

Mr. President: Technically the Honourable Member was right in 
making his speech on Bengal Regulation III of 1818, but I thought there 
was a general desire to restrict this discussion to the release of political 
-detenus, and I think the House had better confine its attention to that 
imd that alone. 
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Mr, K. 0, Roy: My view is this that, if the view of the Repressive 
Laws Committee is ewjcepted, there would be an automatic release of all 
political prisoners. Sir, that Committee had ample opportunity of 
examining some of the front rank men in India. There was a witness 
from Bombay, Mr. Bhulabhai Dessai, Mr. Kunzru came from Allahabad 
and many others who occupy very responsible positions in public life. 
The Committee came to an unanimous decision and that decision was, 
subject to certain restrictions, that Regulation III of 1818 shoiild be 
repealed. I, Sir, with your permission, will read a short extract from 
that report : 

“ We are quite satisfied with the continued necessity for providing for the original 
object of the Regulation, in so far as it was expressly declared to be ‘ the due mainten- 
ance of the alliances of the British Government with Foreign Powers, the preserva- 
tion of tpnquillity in the territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection and 
the security of the British Dominions from Foreign hostility,’ and only in so far as the 
inflammable frontier is concerned from internal commotion.” 

Sir, this was accepted b 3 ^ the Government of India in September 1921. 
As a result of the Repressive Laws Committee, nearly all the obnoxious 
laws in the Indian Statute Book were wiped out, but this Regulation was 
allowed to remain. A question was raised b\' Sir Hari Singh Gour m 
1924, when Sir Malcolm Hailey stated that he was not then prepared to 
repeal it. I accept all the statements made by the Honourable the Home 
Member in respect of the existence of anarchical conspiracies in Bengal. 
Sir, those who have followed events since 1922 up to now will realise 
that the statement the Honourable the Home Member put before the 
House is substantially and materially correct. Now% Sir, the position has 
changed considerably. All the provinces are quiet. There is, no trouble 
on the frontier and no abnormal state of affairs in the upper provinces of 
India. The Punjab is quiet. There is only a little disturbance in Bengal. 
Why, Sir, , not accept the offer made by Sir Alexander Muddiman and 
also ask for the repeal of the Regulations? In my evidence I made 
it clear that I was for its repeal and to-day I stand for it. 

lb. F. W. Alllaoo (Bombay: Nominated Official); Sir, like my 
Honourable friend. Mr. Keane, I acknowledge the sincerity of the appeals 
made by Honourable Members opposite. The arguments which they have 
addressed to the House would, I think, strike any impartial auditor as 
proceeding from the heart rather than from the intellect. They are in- 
fluenced by their sympathy for these unfortunate persons who are 
detained and for their wives and families. Sir, I should like to have heard 
utter just one word of sympathy from the Honourable Members opposite 
for the wives and families of those who were murdered by the revolution- 
aries in Bengal. 

All the Honourable Members who have spoken have referred to the 
respect which every man should have for the freedom of the individual. 
Sir, I respect the freedom of the individual as much as Honourable Mem- 
bers opposite, but that freedom must be subject to the paramount con- 
sideration of the safety of the public. Sir, as far as Regulation IH is 
concerned, I understand that point is not immediately before us. It was 
not stressed by the Mover of the amendment and was hardly referred to 
by any other speaker except Lala Lajpat Rai. In fact, the discussion 
SO far has proceeded on the basis that Government, any Government, must- 
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be given and must exercise extraordinary powers which may limit the 
liberty of the subject in cases of emergency; and that proposition, Sir, L 
think, can hardly be challenged by anyone. The question then to my mind 
resolves itself to this. Is the Government justified — having these powers, 
is the Government justified — ^in using them in the present emergency to 
the extent of detaining these men in jail? Well, Sir, I will say at once 
that, if it is shown or can be established that the retention of these men 
in jail has as a rrjatter of fact saved the lives of even 2 or 3 innocent 
citizens, I should be prepared to support it; and if it is put in that form, 
1 think that even Honourable Members opposite will be prepared to admit 
that the action of the Government was fully justified. Therefore, Sir, a 
question of this kind resolves itself into this simple form. Is the Gov 
erument satisfied that the detention of these persons is necessary in order 
to save innocent life and, if the Government is satisfied, is this House 
content to accept tlieir assurance? Sir, I would ask Honourable Mem- 
bers of tliis House to dismiss for a moment their sympathies with the 
individual persons and reason on this point as they would on any other 
point which might arise in the conduct of their daily business. I propose 
to address to the House very briefly three arguments which, to my mind, 
are sufficient or should be sufficient for any reasoning man to establish 
fully the necessity of keeping these persons under restraint, with the soie 
object of saving innocent life which might be and would bo sacrificed by 
a further revolutionary outburst. The first justification that I would 
put forward before the House for this proposition is that we have 
the guarantee of the Government that the papers in each case have 
been carefully examined. They have been submitted to the higliesb 
authorities, men to whom the destinies of the province of Bengal and 
of the Government of India have been committed; and these are the per- 
sons w’ho have satisfied themselves and have informed the world that 
there is reasonable cause to suppose that these men who have been 
interned were actually engaged in anarchical conspiracy and that their 
release would immediately result in the loss of innocent life. Well, Sir, 
I think, knowing the character of these men to whom I have referred, 
this House and the whole of India would do well to accept that assurance. 
But I do not rely on that alone. I would invite the attention of the 
House to what we have heard this morning from the Honourable the Home 
Member. Many of the Members opposite who have lived in Bengal 
have intimate knowledge of the state of things before the Ordinance was 
passed and the state of things since the Ordinance has been passed. 
Many of us, Sir, at one time or another, have gone through a course of 
instruction in the science of logic. It is not, it is true, a perfect form of 
induction to infer that, vrhen a certain state of things has long continued 
to exist in combination with phenomena which might reasonably be 
supposed to have caused it, and has ceased to exist the moment the latter 
have been removed, that the relation of cause and effect has been fully 
established. But, Sir, let us consider the circumstances. Before the 
Ordinance and the Act were brought into force there were many revolu- 
tionary outbreaks in Bengal. As soon as these men were detained th» so 
outbreaks practically ceased. That, Sir, is an inference that any ordinary 
man in the ordinary course of life would accept as tending to a great 
extent to show that it was the shutting up of these men which actually 
caused the cessation of revolutionary outbreaks, because it was these 
men who were responsible for them. Then the third reason which I have 
come to put before the House for the justification of my conclusion is 
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one which is really drawn from what my Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat 
Kai, K'ld the House, namely, the effect on the country, adverse to the 
Government, of the continued detention of these people. Sir, I for one 
am proud to believe that the present Government ;n India is honest and 
is actuated by the highest and best of motives, and it goes forward with 
the simple object of promoting the good and the interests of the whole 
of India and of all the people and all classes in the country. But, Sir, 
let us assume that every accusation that has been brought against the 
Government is true, that it is a Satanic Government, and that it entirely 
disregards the legitimate aspirations of the people of this country, and 
that they are here solely in their own interest. Assuming that to be the 
case, can any possible reason be assigned for the action of such a Govern- 
ment in these circumstances, supposing that Government knew these 
men to be innocent? Sir. 1 say it is impossible to assign any other motive 
ior a Government, even if actuated solely by self-interest, for keeping 
them in detention except that it know^s that they have been guilty of 
anarchic conspiracy and that they are a source of public danger; because 
Otherwise everj^ possible motive of self-interest would induce Government 
to take the obvious and easy way of escape from the present circumstances 
and let the men go. To my mind, Sir, Government have done the right 
thing, and I hope Honourable Members of this House who have considered 
this question carefully will agree that the Government are justified in 
the course they have adopted and, that they must, in the exercise of 
their responsibility, continue to keep these men in detention until they 
are satisfied that they can be safely released. 

Mr, S, Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I intervene in this debate only to express on behalf of my Party, 
along with Pandit Motilal Nehru, that it is really impossible for the 
Government to expect any co-operation on the part, of the Congress if 
the attftude which they have so far maintained in connection with the 
political detenus is to be continued, and I wdsh to answer in brief the 
arguments which were urged by the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 
His tale is a thrice-told tale, and I did not see very much new matter 
introduced To-day except matter which demolished the matter which he 
first advanced. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: This is at any rate the first 
time that the Honourable Member has heard my tale. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar: He said that the very detention of these 
detenus in jail has conduced to peace and order and to a diminution in 
violent crime. Then immediately he proceeded to cite a number of 
instances, not one or tw’o, but as long a number of cases as the cases 
which induced him and the Government to put these people in jail. It 
showed at once that the argument was one which was unconvincing to 
himself, and certainly it could not convince us on this side of the House. 
I certainly feel very much saddened by the remarks which the Honourable 
Member from the United Provinces, Mr. Keane, made. His speech to 
the effect that he is not going To convert us and that we are not going 
to convert him perhaps is about the truth. If it is so, then I am rather 
sorry for the Members on this side of the House, and I am certainly nol 
sorry for those who are on that side of the House. It is to be hoped that 
on a matter like this we would just for a moment forget paiTiy differences 
XLxid political differences, that we are Members of Government or 
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-of Congress, or of this or that party, and realise the gravity of the situation. 
But if we forget fundamental humanity and take to arguing on the lines 
of party in the way in which the Honourable the Home Member and Mr. 
Keane argued, it is pretty plain that it is no use for many of us here 
repeatedly urging this except as Lala Lajpat Rai has pointed out, to show 
our utter helplessness. I consider that there is really no ground for the 
detention of these prisoners either in its inception or for their continued 
detention now. Sir Alexander Muddiman’s instances, on examination, 
prove to be instances showing just the contrary of what he set out to 
prove. He set out to prove that witnesses were terrorised when giving 
. evidence, persons were prevented from giving information to 

Government, juries were prevented from, convicting persons 
who were put up as accused persons and it was impossible to secure 
conviction, and therefore special repressive measures were necessary, and 
that is why this kind of legislation which was abhorrent to the instincts 
of every average Englishman had to be imdertaken and this very unusual 
step had to be resorted to, much to their disgust and annoyance. But 
it is perfectly plain tliat the record of these cases has been closely examined 
during the last debate in 1925, when this matter came up in connection 
with the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, when my friend Pandit 
Motilal Nehru examined them one after another and showed in his speech 
that in half the cases conviction was secured and in the other half no 
witnesses were really frightened from giving evidence but the acquittals 
were due to the fact that the jury and the judge did not believe the 
evidence that was put forv^ard. It was quite easy to rely on these old 
cases and to magnify their importance. After all, a Government that 
pretends to administer this country must rest either upon legal foundations 
or upon moral foundations. If there are fundamental legal rights of 
subjects, then they must be respected. One set of such rights must be 
the right to an open trial, the right to be charged with the offence and 
the right to have evidence given in an open court of law. If this is 
denied, then it is obvious that the Government and the administration 
by that Government do not rest upon legal foundations. Then it must 
rest upon moral foundations. As Lala Lajpat Bai pointed out, in case 
of w’^ar or very near that, you may have lo have recourse to special pro- 
cedure. Can we say tliat most Indians are morally convinced that there 
was a case made out for the detention of these prisoners? Certainly not. 
We here on this side are not less anxious for peace and order than Ihe 
Members on the other side. Is it to be supposed that we are not much 
more interested in it than the Members of Government? (Hear, hear.) 
If we are interested in it and if we still say that these are not proper 
laws to enact, these repressive measures should not have been imdertaken, 
and ihese men should not have been put in jail or be now detained in 
jail, it is because we feel that the Government is doing it deliberately, 
scientifically and for political purposes, and is not adopting these repres- 
sive measures for the purpose of putting down actual violent crime which 
it feels convinced does exist in this country. I dispute the bona fide$ 
of Government in this matter. I do not believe they are convinced of it. 
But they do want to prevent or regulate political agitation in the country. 
They want the political leadership of the country and they naturally want 
to terrorise the people. The terrorism is on the ’other side, on the side 
*of Government, not on the side of the people. I certainly think that, 
if under this Bengal Ordinance the Government is put in these jails, 
undoubtedly the terrorism would disappear in no time and peace and 
order would be restored. I find Lord Morley when he wrote to Lord 
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Minto saying that “ You admil that, being locked up, they can ha-ve no 
share in this abomination, but their continued detention will frighten 
the evil-doers generally After all, we must get to know the heart of 
Government from the statesmen who in the past have governed this 
country both here and in England, and we see that these measures am 
adopted, as Lord Morley says, because their continued detention will 
frighten evil-doers generally. It is to make an example that these things 
are done. Therefore the Government does not in the least care whether 
men are innocent or guilty. They somehow put persons in jail saying, 
Somebody murdered somebody else and therefore let us have A, B, 
and G in jail and if they are not the right men it does not matter ”, Borne 
men are required and there are x>eople wh.o, according to Mr. Keane, 
are the invisible supporters of lliese very visible detenus whose agitation 
it is very inconvenient for us to face and therefore those agitators must 
be put down. The cat was out of the bag when Mr. Keane said that 
these measures are adopted with a view really to put down political 

agitation. 1 consider that wo nro not here to mix up political agitation 

with the release of x>risoners. T consider the release of prisoners or their 
being put on trial a.s an issue by itself and that it stands on its own merits, 
and the proposition which my Honourable friend. Pandit Motilal Neliru, 
moved is a self-respecting proposition. We do not sue for any clemency. 
We ask that they should be put upon their trial or released. If the 
Government really wants to co-operate with the people, then it will take 
l}he measures suggested in tlie proposition. But if it does not want the 
co-operation of the people at any time, at present or in the future, but 
wants to goveni in its own way as Lala Lajpat Eai said, by all means, 
let them go on. I have not the slightest doubt that this accentuation 

of feeling which has arisen in the country between Indians and English- 

men is mainly due to the policy of repression which has been pursued. 
In our country it is unfortunately true that repression has occasionally 
succeeded in repressing our people and the bureaucracy think that they 
can put down political agitation by periodical repression. Because of that, 
they are persisting in their policy. But the time has come when repres- 
sion of this description will certainly not daunt us and we w'ill go on in 
spite of any amount of repression. Therefore, I warn this Government 
to desist from continuing the action which they have taken in the past. 
It was convenient to them to initiate this policy in the past when there- 
was not that unanimous feeling which there is in the country to-day. 
As some of my Honourable friends vrho preceded me said, on this matter 
of repressive policy of Government there is very little difference of opinion. 
To-day in the country the Government cannot get together a party. There 
was a time when I know that Government could get together a party 
before launching upon repression. I know that perfectly well, and that 
has been done on very many occasions. Bnt, hereafter, it will be impos- 
sible for them to get together a party except an obscurantist party here 
and there. Therefore, I would warn Government, if they really think 
that they should not obstruct the progress of popular affairs but should 
oo-operate with men on this side of the House, they must mend their 
behaviour. If they really think that we are suing for peace and that by 
this periodical adoption of this policy of first repression and putting people 
in jail and continuing to detain them there for a number of years, and 
afterwards releasing them the politics of this country can be brought 
under their control, they are very muclx mistaken. We kno^y perfectly 
well that, if we made this the only condition of our co-operation, the 
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Governmeiit would agree lo release these prisoners forthwith ; I have not 
the slightest doubt about it. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 
may give an emphatic negative, but I have not the slightest doubt about 
it, — if to-day the country is prepared to co-operate with them they will 
certainly release these prisoners. But what will they do thereafter again 
when we want more advance? They will launch further repression and 
put people in jail again so as to prevent us from getting any further advance. 
Therefore it is that this vicious circle must be broken at some place or 
another. I think our eyes have been opened and those of us who have 
been moderates in the past have become certainly extremists. I do not 
think anybody need be ashamed of the word ‘ extremist I certainly 
was a very mild man and T hope still to be a mild man but I certainly 
believe that, as my friend Air. Acharya said, I would be doing my duty 
by the country properly if, instead of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, I were 
in his place in jail. I certainly consider that God’s judgment will be upon 
this Government, if the judgment of the Indian people will not make 
Iheni bond. All that human beings can do w^e shall do, but, if we cannot 
teach tlie Government a lesson, T leave it to Providence to teach them a 
lesson and pray God’s own condign punishment will descend upon their 
head. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : When I saw Mr. Keane, who I am sorry to say hails from the 
United Provinces, rise from his seat, I was never in doubt even for a second 
about the general tenor of his speech, but what he has actually said has 
taken me somewhat by surprise. As one of the Secretaries of tlie United 
Provinces Government and later on its Chief Secretary, he constantly de- 
fended untenable propositions but, having followed his speeches carefully, 

I can say I remember no occasion when he made a more unconvincing and 
a more imreal speech. But to do him justice, T feel that, had he been 
left to himself, he would have preferred to maintain silence. He was 
suffering from the disadvantage of having to deliver a speech to order. 

In a debate like this, Sir, it is possible to let the discussion range 
over a wide field, but I propose for my own part to confine it to practical 
issues by following tlie lines laid down by the Mover of the amendment 
and the Honourable the Home Member. Two questions arise in this con- 
nection, first, whether there is a revolutionary conspiracy, and second,) 
what is the extent of it and how it should be dealt with. Now, the 
existence of a revolutionary conspiracy has never been questioned. The 
Horne ]Member devoted a great portion of his speech to the citation of a 
number of cases with the object of showing that a revolutionary conspiracy 
existed. In so far as its existence is admitted, the mention of the numer- 
ous cases contained in the speech of the Home Member can scarcely have 
any effect on the Assembly. Apart from this, as has been pointed out, 
nearly all the important cases cited by the Home Member were referred 
to by him two years ago and were met point by point by the Honourable 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. The Mirzapore Street bomb case was in particular 
referred to pointedly by Pandit Motilal Nehru. After pointing out all the 
facts of the case he asked Government whether it was possible that a man 
who had been prosecuted by Government and who was subsequently acquit- 
ted could be regarded as an informer. The Honourable the Home Member 
wound up the debate at the end. He had the last word on the subject. 
Indeed under our Legislative Eules Government officials have the last word 
on every subject ; and, if he did not choose to reply to the pointed arguments 
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used by Pandit Motilal Nehru, we should be pardoned for remaining un- 
convinced by the belated explanation offered by the Horne Member two 
years after his inability to meet the arguments of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 

Now, the revolutionary conspiracy, Sir, being taken for granted, the 
point is whether the men wdio have been arrested should be brought to 
trial or not. I am glad that it has been made clear during the course of 
the discussion that the liesolution does not ask for the release of prisoners : 
it only asks for their release in cases where Crovemment are not prepared 
to^ bring them to trial. But, apart from this, whatever our own feelings 
might be, this Eesolution does not even ask that the Bengal detenus 
should be tried in accordance with tlie ordinary law of the land. You have 
laid down a special procedure for the trial of offenders of a certain kind in 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The amendment of Pandit 
Motilal Nelirii does not ])revont you from following that procedure. Now 
it lias been said that, if the ]>ersons wlio were arrested about 27 months 
ago are brought to trial, Government might be compelled to disclose a 
great deal of information which might endanger the safety of Government 
officials and of law-abiding citizens. Honourable Members are surely 
aware that provisions relating to the appointment of special tribimals are 
contained in the Bengal Ordinance issued on the 25th October, 1924. 
They are embodied in the Criminal Law Amendment Act which came into 
force in March, 1925. Besides, this Honourable House passed supple- 
mentary legislation in 1925 enabling those 'who were convicted by special 
tribunals to appeal to the High Court. Now, why 'was ibe procedure of 
trial by a special tribunal provided for? Why were proviMons relating to 
this subject embodied both in the original Ordinance and in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, if Government thought that the men who wero 
arrested could not be brought to trial without disclosing facts which, for 
reasons of State, they wished to keep secret? It was surely known to 
them, when the Bengal Ordinance was promulgated and when the Criminal 
Law, Amendment Act was passed, whether they would be able to bring the 
offenders to trial or not? Is it fair, after providing for the trial of cases 
in the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, and providing even for 
appeals to the -High Court in order to allay public agitation, to refuse 
persistently to make use of those provisions? 

The Honourable the Home Member argued the case for the detention 
of the detenus on administrative grounds. Now, I am sure Government 
will recognise that for tli^ maintenance of peace and order they have to 
depend not merely upon laws but also upon the force of public opinion. 
They will recognise that it is of no less potency than laws in securing 
obedience for such measures as they might promulgate. They "will also 
bear in mind the complaints that were made years ago in the old Imperial 
Legislative Council on account of the operation of the Defence of India 
Act. Its administration shows that it is possible. Sir, for administrative 
reasons, to create a wdldemess and call it peace. But, even for adminis- 
trative reasons, it should be recognised that it is possible to carry a 
measure too far, and, when it is borne in mind that not merely extremists 
but even those whom Government would regard generally as entertaining 
sober views and as being on the side of law and order — for example, the 
Indian Association of Calcutta, — doubted the necessity for the promulgation 
of the Bengal Ordinance, the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru gains 
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considerably in force. You have detained these men for 27 months. We 
know that they cannot be indefinitely detained, for the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act can last only for five years. {An Honourable 
Member: will be renewed.**) Eenewed, if it is renewed. That is a 

different matter, but the present Act at any rate limits its operation to 6 
years. {An Honourable Member: ‘‘Then there is Eegulation III.**) Will 
you not, then, in view even of the grounds on which the efficiency of 
administrative action rests and in view of the uneasiness of the very 
opinion which has generally been with you in the maintenance of law and 
order, revise your decision and thus have on your side a force of consider- 
able value, viz., a conciliated public opinion? 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir, in rising 
to speak upon this amendment, at this fag end of the day, I have no 
desire to take up the time of the House in repeating all those arguments 
which have been advanced from hundreds of platforms throughout the 
country, against the injustice or iniquity of detention under Eegulation III 
or the Ordinance. I shall, Sir, merely confine myself to the consideration 
of the question in the light of the latest official pronouncements on the 
subject. The Viceroy, Sir, in his speech, has laid down two conditions 
for the release of these prisoners, firstly, a change in the condition of the 
country brought about by the total suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ment, and secondly, a change in the mentality and the outlook of the 
detenus. As regards the first condition. Sir, the change in the condition 
of the country brought about by the total suppression of the revolutionary 
movement, what I do not understand is this. If the police fails in its 
primary duty of rooting out the revolutionary movement from Bengal, 
why should Mr. Subash Chunder Bose or his friends be penalised for the 
inefficiency of the police? 

As a matter of fact, Sir, by the continued detention of persons whom 
millions love and respect and believe to be innocent, it is the Government 
who is creating the atmosphere in which revolutionary crimes thrive and 
prosper. By its policy of detention, the Government is exasperating the 
public and adding fuel to the revolutionary fire. I shall be repeating 
merely a truism, Sir, when I say, that, in spite of the firm hand of the 
Government, to which the Honourable Home Member has referred, Bengal 
will have no peace, no rest, so long as Subash Chunder Bose remains in 
prison. Human nature being what it is, the Government, if they persist 
in this policy, will have to wait till doomsday for the revolutionary move- 
ment to be weeded out of Bengal. When the policy of the Goveniment 
and the inefficiency of the police conspire to keep alive the revolutionary 
ferment, why should the people who are safely locked up in the jails be 
made to suffer for it ? 

As regards the second condition, Sir, I 3o not know by what^psycHo- 
logical process the Government intend to discover a change in the men- 
tality of the detenus, unless they are prepared to release them and give 
them a chance of proving by their conduct what they have all along main- 
tained, that they had no share, and no desire to share,, in this! revolutionary 
movement. Many of the detenus who wore arrested and subsequently 
released, many of them men of brains, of which the Honourable the Home 
Member is so much afraid, are not^ known to have abused their liberty. 
At any rate, Sir Charles Tegart and his police officers of Elysium Eow 
can Vfiy: well be trusted to look after these well-known characters. Lord 
Lytton, i;^om Mr. Keane has referred to as the embodiment of all liberal 
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sentiment, too, seems to have a very uneasy conscience over the matter. 
He is prepared to release them on their giving an undertaking; but, Sir, 
cannot we expect the Government to rise above petty considerations of 
prestige and by a bold gesture of courage and statesmanship release these 
prisoners without trying to extract from them an undertaking against 
which their sense of honour might rebel? 

These gentlemen. Sir, have suffered much on merest suspicion. Even 
the criminals, convicted for long terms of imprisonment for most heinous 
> crimes, have this solace and consolation that some day, on some definite 
day, whether near or distant, they will come out of the prison-gate. 
This enables them to bear with fortitude the privations of jail life. But 
even this consolation is denied the State prisoners. Theirs is a lot un- 
relieved by any such prospect. Theirs is the path tliat has no turning. 
Day in and day out, they are to drag on their monotonous and miserable 
existence, gradually pining away and sinking slowly to the grave. Not 
unnaturally many fell diseases find in them an easy victim. Even 
Subash Chander Bose, \vho was the very pic.ture of health at the time of 
his arrest, and who was reported to be living in a sort of earthly paradise, 
with the diversions of cricket and ping-pong, had to be removed to Mandalay 
for medical examination. This to my mind is probably the most refined 
form of the Inquisition ever invented by a civilised government. I have 
often wondered, Sir, whether the guillotine was not more humane,, more 
merciful than this continuous torture. 

Supposing, Sir, in a momentary lapse into statesmanship, 
if not into justice, the Government decides to release these 
prisoners and give them a chance of mending their supposed erratic ways. 
What can be the possible effect of that? The Honourable the Plome Mem- 
ber has drawn a very doleful picture of the future. If you will allow me, 
Sir, to indulge in a little bit of prophecy, I can assure the House that the 
mighty British Indian Empire will not collapse on the morrow of Subhas 
Bose’s release. Things, Sir, will go on just as merrily as before; the Con- 
gress office will not be shifted from Bow Bazar to Writers Buildings, nor is 
Mr. Subash Chandra Bose likely to take up his residence at Belvedere 
(Applause). Clive Street will still be infested with Burra Sahibs and 
Boxwallas. Arrogant and intemperate speeches will still be made at St. 
Andrew’s dinner and we are not likely to meet the anarchfst with a 
revolver under his arm-pit at every street comer. The only difference 
will be that Calcutta will be a better, a cleaner, and a healthier city to 
live in when its energetic and selfless Chief Executive Officer is restored 
to the Corporation. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I should like to make an appeal to the con- 
science of the bureaucracy, provided, of course, Sir, such a thing as con- 
science can exist in a “ steel frame “ (Hea>*, hear). The position of the 
Government, Sir, was never stronger than it is to-day. We must admit 
this, to our great shame. We have it on the testimony of the Secretary 
of State that the political situation has greatly improved in India. The 
Government can, therefore, very well afford to take an indulgent view of 
the situation. The country, with a united voice, has demanded the release 
of these prisoners. If the Govemmdkt fails to pay heed to them, it 
onlv strengthen the popular conviction that neither the earnest appeal 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru nor of the qtheu leaders on the floor of this 
can move the flint-'hearted bureaucracy, and it will be said, Sir, and, I 
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;Bay, said rightly, that the Government is more afraid of the methods that 
this handful of young men are supposed to stand for than of the united 
constitutional protest of the entire nation. That, Sir, is not a salutaiy 
lesson to teach to the impulsive and emotional youths of Bengal. I would 
therefore appeal to the Government : Do not drive Bengal to despair and 
to yet more desperate means. (Applause). 

Mr. E. Tonkinson (Burma : Nominated Official) : Sir, before referring 
to some of the remarks which have been made in the course of this debate, 

I wish to state with all the emphasis at my command that it was only 
compelling circumstances w^hich forced the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India to take the steps w'hich are complained of in the Reso- 
lution before the House and in the amendment which has been moved by 
my Honourable friend the Pandit. It w^as only in very exceptional condi- 
tions that Government would have taken the action which they did. In 
this connection, Sir, I should like to quote a passage from the speech of 
His Excellency the Viceroy in this House on the 24th of January 1927. I 
do not propose to quote the passage w^hich has already been quoted, but 
another one. His Excellency said wdth reference to the British people : 

‘‘ Their own inherited qualities left them no alternative hut to open to India the 
path in which they had themselves been pioneers and along which tliey have been, 
and are, leading the peoples wherever the British flag is flown.” 

That quotation w^us made * in reference to another point, but I submit 
that the question which w^e are now considering is one, one of the perhaps 
very few^ others, in which the British people have also been pioneers. It 
is, Sir, to the principles of British jurisprudence introduced into British 
India by British people that appeals have been made in this case. And I 
say. Sir, that the inherent qualities of the British people w^ould have caused 
them to proceod against the misguided persons who have been detained 
under Regulation HI, or whose movements have been restricted under the 
Bengal Criminal La^v (Amendment) Act, by open trial if compelling circum- 
stances had not rendered that impossible. Therefore. Sir. although in the 
course of my remarks I wish to defend the action that has been taken by 
Government in regard to these people, I trust that it wdll be realised that 
I defend the action of Government at the present time with reference only 
to the special circumstances of Bengal. The previous histories of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, of His Excellency the late Viceroy, of 
the Secretary of State under the late Labour Government, during whose 
term of office the Ordinance w’as drafied and brought into force, and of the 
present Secretar}" of State, should, I think, show’ that only in very excep- 
tional conditions would they have used these powers. 

I now- turn, Sir, to what I have described as the compelling circum- 
stances of Bengal, I have no time to draw^ a complete picture of the dis- 
tressful history of revolutionary crime in Bengal. I have not the time to 
go through the long scries of political robberies and dacoities. They consti- 
tuted a very surprising phenomenon in themselves — dacoities and robberies 
committed by youths of respectable origin with the object not of obtaining 
pecuniary gain but of obtaining money for the support of the revolutionary 
movement. Those dacoities and robberies, Sir, involved the looting and 
the murder of innocent persons in far-away villages throughout the length 
and breadth of Bengal. Another aspect of that revolutionary crime was 
the campaign for the perversion of the minds of youths and young lads in 
the schools and colleges of Bengal. That campaign, Sir, was definitely 
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enjoined upon the members of these revolutionary societies by their rules 
and the societies evidently expected to obtain recruits, and did obtain 
recruits, amongst these impressionable students, quite inadequately equipped, 
to appreciate what they undertook w'hen they took the vows which were 
forced upon the members of these societies. In passing, I may say, in 
regard, to this point, that I think it difficult to imagine a more despicable 
course than that taken by some members of these societies who became 
teachers in the schools of Bengal with the deliberate object of perverting 
the minds of the boys committed to their charge. As to the extent to 
which there was a campaign for the perversion of the minds of these young 
boys I would remark that in the period from 1907 to 1917, out of 186 per- 
sons convicted or killed during the commission of revolutionary crime, 124 
were between the ages of 16 and 25 — 124 out of 186. 

I have also. Sir, no time to refer at length to the terrorist campaign; 
the campaign, Sir, directed against the lives of the magistrates and judicial 
officers' engaged in the trial of these cases, against the lives of the police 
officers, mainly Indian, engaged in their investigation, and against the lives 
of the persons who had given information to the police. I was surprised, 
Sir, to hear to-day from the Honourable the Pandit that he had heard of 
only one case in 1908 in which an infopner was killed. Sir, you have only 
to read publications which are in the library of this* House to find case after 
case. I put down several here 'uithin a few minutes of his remarks, but 
I do not propose to refer to them now. What was the result of that campaign 
is illustrated, I think, conclusively by the observations' in judgments, etc., 
from which I should like to cite one. This is a quotatioii from a commit- 
ment order : 

The fear shown by the majority of the witnesses was one of the notable features 
of the case. It was obvious that many of them only spoke with reluctance while a 
considerable number showed such extreme nervousness at the sight of the accused' 
when shown them for identification that they made not the faintest effort to identify 
any of them and exhibited only a great anxiety to escape at the earliest possibla 
moment.*^ 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Cliunder: When was this judgment delivered? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I am coming to that point now. I have referred 
up to the present to the history of revolutionary crime in Bengal during the 
period 1906-16. I will indicate very clearly — at least I hope so — the rele- 
vance of that history to the present time, later. The history of the crime 
in Bengal in those years was inquired into by a very distinguished Com- 
mittee. The President of that Committee was one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice from England; the members of that Committee con- 
sisted of the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, a distinguished 
Indian Judge from the Madras High Court, one Executive officer — an officer 
not from Bengal, but from the United Provinces-^-and also one distinguished 
Indian politician and lawyer, Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. {An Honourable 
Member: “It is a matter past history now.’') That. Sir, was a distinguish- 
..ed Committee and its membership was at least such as to show that they 
were well qualified to examine into the position in the years 1906-16. I 
submit that their findings as to the facts — I do not wish to take the House 
any further — their findings as to the facts of the situation in Bengal at that 
time merit the very careful attention of Honourable Members. After 
Honourable Members have referred to the Beport of thaf CJommittee I would?. 
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ask them to consider the series of cases which have been put before them 
by the Honourable the Home Member on the present occasion and on pre- 
vious occasions. If they do so they will see how the features of the earlier 
conspiracy have been repeated; they will see how the political dacoities 
have been repeated, how those political dacoities were accompanied by the 
use of fire-arms — a very unusual feature in Bengal, for in the six years 
before 1906 there were practically no such cases occurring — how bombs had 
again begun to be used, how youths* were again perverted, and how terrorism 
was again brought into use. Then, I submit that any Honourable Member 
will, if he applies his mind to the comparison, agree that there was a 
definite recrudescence of the. same revolutionary conspiracy that had practi- 
cally established in Bengal a reign of terror in the years before the use of 
the Defence of India Act and the rules thereunder had stopped it. 

Sir, during the course of the debate we have heard very different views 
adduced as to the guilt or otherwise of the people against whom this action 
has been taken. One Honourable Member, Mr. Acharya, did agree that 
if these cases were examined by a Committee, he had no doubt that that 
Committee would come to the same conclusion as was come to by Govern- 
ment ... 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: What I said was that so long as only tainted 
materials were placed before the Committee, any Committee would come 
only to the same conclusion. The materials were not reliable . . . 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: That is exactly the point I was going to refer to. 
His remariss were with reference to the materials upon which Government 
has taken action. Of course, it is impossible for me now to refer in detail 
to the materials upon which action had been taken in 1924-1925, but I can 
say at once that the materials were of the same character as those described 
in the report of the distinguished Committee to which I have already 
referred. 

Mr. A. Bangaswamy Iyengar: We did not agree with it. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I assert it as a fact. If, Sir, Honourable Members 
will consider the nature of that evidence, if they will consider how informa- 
tion obtained in one place led to information as to what was happening in 
other places, which was tested and found to be correct, how that informa- 
tion led to information as to what was taking place in another place and so 
on, in an endless chain, they will, I think, realise that these statements 
are not statements such as those of accomplices whicK we have been accus- 
tomed to reject in ordinary eriminaJ trials. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Why not try them? 

Mr. B. Tonkliison: I will come to that point later. There have been. 
Sir, two opposing suggestions, either implicit or explicit, in the course of 
this debate. On the one hand, it is suggested that these oases should be 
referred to a Committee. This implies, of course, the possible necessity 
for some special law. On the other hand, there is the suggestion that we 
should bring the cases to open trial, which denies* any possibility of such 
a necessity. As to the first suggestion, I have only to remark that T claim 
that it is clear to any one who etamines the evidence put before him that we 
have tibe same revolutionary conspiracy as has been enquired into already 
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by a very distinguished Committee. That Committee has established defi- 
nitely the nature of the revolutionary crime that was in existence. As to 
the cases against individuals, they were fully inquired into by judicial 
officers. Then I come to the second suggestion, that they should be brought 
to open trial. In regard to this point, I should like to allude to the point 
made by Mr. Kunzni when he asked why we have introduced provisions in 
the Beligal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act in regard to trial and suggested 
that there had been none. That is what I understood was the implication 
of his remarks. There have been at least three such trials to my knowledge. 
As to the second suggestion, that we should bring these people to open trial, 
I submit .... 


Mr. D. V. Balvi: On a point of order, Sir. How is all this relevant? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I submit, Sir, that no Government worthy of the 
name would imperil the lives of its police officers and witnesses, as. would 
be the case if these people were brought to trial. Government, Sir, have 
been compelled to use these weapons, and I spbmit they must continue to 
use them until they are sure that the period of danger of terrorist crime 
has ceased. 

Mv Honourable friend, Laia Lajpat Eai, suggested that no Government 
would use such a law except in a state of war. I say, Sir, on the other 
hand, that no Government would refrain from using such weapons. For- 
tunately, Sir, there has been no necessity for such action in England; in 
fact such weapons are not immediately at the disposal of the Executive 
(government in England. * Speaking for myself, Sir, I have, however, suffi- 
cient confidence in the general good sense of the British people to entertain 
no doubt that, if similar conditions occurred in any part of England as 
occurred in Bengal, if the lives of the police officials in England were im- 
perilled in the same manner as in Bengal, if the lives of all who came for- 
ward were imperilled in the same manner, then, Sir, in my ^opinion, though 
Parliament would hesitate as the Government of India did hesitate, it 
would not be very long before a similar law to that of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was on the Statute Book of England. 

In conclusion, Sir, I wish to ask Honourable Members opposite to shoyr 
some consideration for the people whoso interest it really is that this action 
should be taken. I refer to the fathers and mothers of Bengal. I ask, 
Sir, is it not reasonable for them to object, as I am confident they do, 
{A Voice : “No."’) to the manner in which the minds of their young sons, 
boys of impressionable age, have been perverted by the revolutiona^ 
societies in Bengal. T am confident, notwithstanding all that is said by 
Members opposite, that the fathers and mothers of, Bengal would be the 
first to regret it, if Government should stay their hand and refrain from 
using all their powers in the suppression oif revolutionaiy. crime until all 
reasonable fear of a recnidescence of terroristic outrages has ceased. 

Pandit Madan Mohaii Malaviya (^llahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhamm^an Rural): Sir, I know there is a feeling that anything said on 
a Resolution like the one which is before the House will not persuade the 
Government to accept it, and yet I feel that I should n6t cast my vote 
silently on such > Resolution. I was grieved, Sir, to hear one Honourable 
Member suggest that this was an annual entertainment. I was grieved 
that he used the word “ sham ’’ in oonnoction With the Resolution before 
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the House. Let me assure the Honourable Meniber, Sir, and every <^ne 
else, ^ that it is a matter of the mofet earnest concern to us, that we con- 
sider it Qur duty that, coming here to represent the people of this country, 
we should bring to the notice of the Government the universal desire in 
the country that this detention of a hundred and odd men without trial 
shall cease. We consider that great injustice has beei^ perpetrated l3y 
the detention of these me^, for such a long time, without trial, and we 
•consider it our dnty to these men as fellow-men that we should raise our 
. voice against it again and again until we convert the Government to our 
views and see these, men restored to their liberty. Can there be anything 
. of greater concern to any liberal-minded man in this country than to find 
. that a hundred and more of his fellow -men, men of education, of position, 
have been detained under what has been described as a lawless law and 
. that, while 27 months have elapsed since they were airested and the 
Government have not had the fairness — I would not say the courage — ^to 
bring them to trial, they still desire to continue to keep them in detention 
for an indefinite period? Is there an Englishman, either here or outside, 
^ho would make a speech like the one we heard from the last speaker, 
who suggested that in England, if conditions arose like those that obtained 
ip Bengal, the good sense of Englishmen would enable any Government 
^ to take such action there as has been taken by the Government of India 
here? They would not dare to think of it in England. They would not 
. allow any man who had such a notion to approach the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I can well understand that there might be circumstances in which 
exceptional laws might be necessary. When such circumstances have 
arisen, have we not supported the action of Government? When the war 
. bm}ce out, did we not support the Defence of India Act? If circumstances 
will yet arise when it should be necessary to adopt exceptional laws, I 
am certain that the good sense of my countrymen will stand by the Gov- 
ernment in supporting that action. But "what are the circumstances 
which we have to consider here? In Bengal you had diarchy introduced. 

^ between the gwaraj Party and the Government 

v)f Bengal. The Swaraj Party did, by its action, defeat the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, it irritated that Government, and, shortly after it, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal took action, in the extraordinary way in which they did 
to lock up a number of those who were opposed 'to it. Is it not a fadi— 
who will deny it ?— ^at the bulk of those who were arrested belonged to 
the Swaraj Party ? Were they not prominent in the Congress organisation ? 

And what is it tliat we ask now after two years and three months of 
\ their detention? We do mit ask that they should be released if Govern- 
• ment have any case against them. We only ask that they should bo 
released if the Government do not intend to bring them to trial. Gov- 
^nment come forward with the plea, ** We cannot bring these men to 
trial because there are certain difficulties.^^ The difficulties which were 
. pointed cfut were those that existed in the depade that has gr'ne by. We 
ask Government to say what it is that stands now in the wav of their 
putting these men on their trial. If, after having had these i^ien under 
detention for 27 rnonths, the Government are not able to tell the public 
what there is apinst them, if during the 27 months that have elapsed 
they have not been able to find anything which they can urge against 

ll in eu open trial. I sav Go^nit S 

to release them withoui further 


them ^tdioui If th^y hZ a^cS^^^^ 

i'h®nv put forward-that ease, arid' if’ there is ©videng^to show 
wen dii connept theteselves ridth any anarchical conspiracies. 
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or that they did encourage crime or lawless activities — let the court pro- 
nounce its judgment, and the people of India, law-abiding as they are, wiU. 
accept that judgment, and 1 assure Grovemxnent that the Members of this 
House who are to-day asking them to release these men or to put them 
on trial, will stand up to support the Government when they have obtained, 
such a verdict. But let there be fairness between man and man. These 
men who are kept under detention are our fellow-men, and we owe it 
to them that we should raise our voice on behalf of those that cannot speak,, 
for nothing more than fairness to them, for an open trial or release. If 
the Government still think that they have a case against these men let 
them put forward that case. We cannot listen any longer to ^e plea 
that the Government find insuperable difficulties in bringing these men to* 
trial. What are those difficulties? If you have got a case against them 
put it before a court of law. If you have not, confess that you have none, 
as you have virtually confessed by your silence that you have none. I 
am not here to pronounce a judgment that there is no case against any 
of these men. I say, let us know what the case is. If there is a case 
proved against any one of the detenus or all of them, we shall bow ta 
the judgment of a court of law. But we cannot ^bear the situation that, 
while these men were proceeded against under a special preventive measure, 
and while this Assembly and the people of Bengal have times without 
number pleaded for an open trial of them, the Government should still, 
taking protection under a special Act passed by an exceptional procedure, 
keep these men in jail for an indefinite period. I am really grieved to 
g think, Sir, that these fellow-men have not had fair play. I do 

not like to say a word against His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal, but, having carefully considered the whole situation, having 
earnestly pleaded in private and in public for an open trial or release of 
these men, I cannot help saying that there is one human weakness which 
is standing in the way of their release and that is that high officiars zid. 
It is that zU that bars the way to justice. I cannot discover a singlfl 
reason which would justify the detention of these men after they have 
undergone 27 months of detention. What was the condition in Bengal 
when these men were arrested? What has it been since then? 
Could not the ordinary law take care of them? Have not those who 
actually committed violent crimes been put on their trial and convicted? 
These detenus were merely suspected of having been connected vdth 
violent crime. Why should they not be tried and evidence produced against 
them? What have the officers of Government been doing all these 27 
months ? If you cannot produce any evidence against them even now you 
should certainly not detain them any longer. 'Ebat is what I expect of 
every Englishman who loves justice and fair play, whether he is an official 
or a non-official. When you find that in those cases which you brought 
into court, witnesses were not frightened, jurors were not terrorised, when- 
you find that people came forwahd to give evidence, when in every single 
case that Government put forward it obtained a conviction, it passes my 
understanding why Government should come forward and say that the- 
; detenus cannot be dealt with according to the ordinary law. There 
is a provision in the Code of Criminal Procedure for preventing critne. 
That provision, I submit,, is sufficient. If there is any serious suspicion 
against a man^ the la\r provides for its being examined, and proved or dis- 
proved. tinder the ordinary law if a man Is arrested and put on t|ial ahJ 
if 4he-poIice ^e not ready with the case, they cennot detain Tiim inde^ttety. 
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They must produce him before the court. They must ask the oOurfc to 
extend time in order that they might have their case ready, but they cannot 
go on asking for an extension again and again without showing good reason 
therefor. The court would refuse it. But here you find that the Gov* 
ermnent of Bengal, not having any case to put before a court, is keeping 
these men under detention for this oppressively long period. This is clearly 
wrong. Justice demands that Government must either produce its evidence 
or, failing that, it must let the men go out. 


There is one argument that has been urged again and again from the 
official Benches which I must notice. Several Honourable Members have 
said ‘ we cannot endanger the lives of our officers *. Does any one of us 
want to endanger their lives? They are our fellowmen, labourers in the 
same cause, servants of the public, of the King and of the country. Is 
there a single man on this side of the House who would wish that any 
officer of Government should be injured? No. We are as much anxious 
that they should be protected in the discharge of their duties as Honour- 
able Members on the other side. We too recognise their good work. We 
honour them for it. When they expose themselves to danger in the dis- 
charge of their duties, we rejoice to hear it, be they Indians or Europeans. 
We honour fearless devotion to duty wherever we find it. But let us con- 
sider what is the extent of the danger which you have to provide for 
and what is the right way of meeting it. Every one of us is exposed to 
a certain amount of danger in the discharge of his duties. Have not many 
inen laid down their lives in the discharge of their duties? Is it the first 
time that we hear that officers of Government are exposed to danger? If 
a man were to be frightened by the thought that, in discharging his duty, 
he might incur the ill-will of some of his fellow-men and that he might in 
consequence be shot or stabbed, that man would cease to deserve our 
respect. We have t6 go through life facing all the risks we are exposed 
to in the discharge of our duty. Whatever duty is cast upon us, we have 
to do it. We honour our English fellow-men because they possess a 
keen sense of duty ; we honour our Indian fellow-men who have 
^own the same sense of duty. We are sincerely glad to think that in 
Bengal itself, as Government officers have several times aclmowledged, 
and acknowledged with grateful satisfaction, many Indians have laid 
down their lives in the discharge of their duties. Well, that risk 
we cannot entirely eliminate, that risk we cannot entirely avoid. I do not 
s^ that we should seek it. I do not say that we should surround our 
officers with such risk. But I do say, that taking every reasonable step 
to guard them against any undue risk, let us go through our task, let us 
discharge our duties, fortified by the feeling that if death comes to us, in 
tlie discharge of our duty, it will be welcome (Hear, hear). 

There wa« a Viceroy who presided over the deliberations of the Govern- 
ment of India in Delhi in 1912. That good Viceroy was nearly killed by 
a bomb by the act of an assassin, and what did he do? I had the privilege 
of being a Member, of the Imperial Legislative Council at the time. We 
were all struck with awe and sorrow to hear that Lord Hardinge had 
been struck by a bomb as he was entering Delhi in state in a great 
procession. An address was to be presented to him by us, Members of the 
Council. Having been so struck, he was taken down to his room; and 
while we were all afraid that he might not survive, the first thing Lord 
Hardinge said to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the senior Member of Council 
time, was: ** No change of policy, Wilson*’, and Sir Guy Fleetwood 
readily responded: No change, Tour Excellency That is an example 
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which has been handed down to us by a noble Englishman, and there have 
been many other noble Englishmen whn have exposed themselves to danger, 
have suffered death in the discharge of their duties. Let not Englishmen. 
say to-day that they are more timid than their predecessors were. I do 
not charge them with that timidity, I do not chixrge them with 
cow^ardice ; I know there are many brave men and true 
among them; but 1 say, do not do yourselves the injustice of putting 
forward this craven fear of an officer being killed to justify your action 
in indefinitely keeping in detention a hundred and more follow-men against 
whom you have not got a case to put before a court or the public. 1 
would rather that an officer here or there were exposed to a danger to 
life which niay never actually come, than that so many of my fellow-men 
should be condemned to that oppressive cheerless life which has been 
described by one of those detenus in a ])aper which has been circulated 
to us and some idea of which has been conveyed to us by our esteemed 
friend, Lala Lajpat Eai, who himself was a. victim of Eegulation III in 
1906-07. Now, that is all that I plead to-day. I do not deny that there 
may be a conspiracy. When my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
says, that there is a conspiracy in Bengal, I accept the statement from 
him. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: You accept the statement? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I accept it from you. I do not deny 
it ; but I say that the way to meet that conspiracy is, not by locking up 
men who are merely suspected of having been concerned in it. — the way 
to deal, with them is as you deal with men who are actually guilty of 
violent crime. Y'ou have dealt with such men in the open w’ay, you have 
brought them to trial. I)o the same with these suspects. Let every 
‘one who is seriously suspected of having been concerned in violent crime 
be brought before a court of law% and let him suffer the pains, and penalties, 
of his acts ; but I submit with all respect, that the Government of India 
should , no longer allow the detention of these men in jail. It is unfor- 
tunate that His Excellency, Lord Lytton, has taken a very strong view in 
this matter. I am sorry to thinl?: he has. I think he is wrong. He may 
possess all the qualities which the Honourable Mr. Keane says he has. 

I myself hold him in. high esteem for many qualities of head and heart 
but T am sorr\^ to say that it is my conviction that Lord Lytton is absolutely 
in the wrong in th^‘ matter, of the detention of these men, and the sooner 
the OovoTTmient of India will help him to put an end to that wrong, the 
better will it be for every one concerned. I know that the days of Lord 
Lytton ’s Govern orship. of Bengal are limited. He shall have to. leave the 
shores of India and to lay down the reins of the office of the Governor of 
Bengal before many months have passed. But, as I sincerely wish’ him 
well, I v'ish that he should ha.ve the satisfaction of seeing this wrong ended 
before he lays down the reins of his office. I, therefore, appeal to the 
Honourable the Home Member and to every Member of the Government of 
India to give this matter their utmost consideration, to treat this debate 
not as a matter of party tactics, not as a sham or as an, entertaidment, * 
but as a Very serious matter. Believe me, every word that I have spoken 
is, if T cotdd so describe it, tinged tyith the blood of my heart, because T 
feci deeply for these fellotv-meti who are locked tip in jails* in different 
parts of the country . ‘ If they are Kuhty, let tlieir guilt be established 
and let them bear punishment; if they are not gnilty, ; do not let the- 
niere that * some oflBeer of Government may somewhere be struck ddwn ^ 
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and killed stand in the way of these men bein^ restored to liberty. If 
you will, you will be clearly guilty of a wrong which does not raise the 
reputation of either the Government of India or the Government of Bengal. 

I hope, Sir, that the matter will receive the most earnest consideration of 
the Government of India. Nothing more is desired on this side of the 
House than that the Government should decide either to bring them to trial 
or to release them. I realise that, after having kept them for 27 months 
in detention, Government will sec many reasons for not bringing them to 
trial now. Therefore, with a full sense of the responsibility of urging 
what 1 am urging, J most respectfully, most earnestly, submit to the 
Government of India, that they should release thesci men. If there be 
any among them about whom the Police Commissioner or the Governor 
(vr the Government have strong reasons to suspect that, if they are released, 
they might resort to a course of violence, let their eases be treated as the 
cases of others whom the Govenimeut suspects are treated. The Criminal 
Intelligence Department and tlje entire machinery of the Government 
is powerful enough, vigilant enough, to be able to look after such men, 
and if they find that any one of thost^ released shows the smallest pro- 
pensity to resort to crimes, there can be no difficulty in the way of your 
apprehending them again; I wish the Government to remember that the 
detention in qutistion was merely a preventive measure. You cannot use 
this preventiv(i measure, without doing a wTong, without groat offence to 
justice, to keep these men under detention for an indefinite time. If they 
were put before a criminal court under the preventive provisions 
of the law on the ground of being suspected of having keen concerned 
in some criminal conspiracy without having been guilty of actually 
committing any crime, what would have been the period for which 
they would have been bound over or imprisoned — a year, two years, 
two and a half years, three years? Is there a single Member of this House 
who will tel] me that the period of imprisonment would have been more 
than two years? I am sure nobody will say so. And two years* imprison- 
ment they have already undergone. It is, therefore, high time that you 
released them, ns a bare act of justice. I hope the Honourable the Home 
Member will give this matter his most careful consideration. He and the 
Government of India will earn the gratitude, His Excellency the Viceroy will 
earn the gratitude, of the entire Indian community if they will do. the justice 
of releasing these men who have undergone 27 months of internment with- 
out trial. 

Several Honourable Members: I move, Sir, that the question be now 
put. 

Mr. Bam Harayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by our leader Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. In doing so, I want to say something regarding the action of the 
so-called Government of this countn- and their so-called laws. Just now 
the Honourable the Home Member has related that, as there were certain 
murders and other troubles in Calcutta, Mr. Subask Chandra Boso and 
others, ac?cording to him, were rightly suspected of being responsible for 
them; arrested and put in jail's. Similarly, there has been a murder in 
Delhi only recently ; why should not, according to that method of reason- 
ing, the Home Member and other Government Members he transported? 
Sir, just now it has been related that there is a conspiracy in this cfountry. 
“Who is responsible for this revolutionary movement ? It is the Govern- 
inent and Government alone, and nobody else. They should be warned that 
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they will be taught a lesson if they do not mend their ways. It is no 
longer a secret, as the whole w’orld knows, that whatever mischief is done 
in this country it is the Government that is responsible for it. They have 
forcibly and illegally removed some of our best co-workers of Bengal and 
are still detaining them in their custody. When we look to the past and 
try to find a parallel of these misdeeds"^ in the history of our country, we 
find that Nadirshah and other foreign invaders did the same thing. They 
also forcibly took away some of our countrymen and kept them in their 
custody. Even to-day the frontier raiders every now and then do the 
same thing. Any man or community of men having a grain of the sense 
•of justice will certainly agree with me in my comparison and will em- 
phatically supj)ort the statement that this act of the bureaucracy is exactly 
the same as those of Nadirshah and other invaders of the past and of the 
frontier raiders of to-day. Do the bureaucracy propose to remain in this 
country with the same name and fame and to meet with the same fate? 
The soulless, the senseless, the shameless and the heartless supporters of 
these horrible acts of tyranny and lawlessness committed almost every 
minute by the British bureaucracy in this country will certainly differ from 
me. They will point out that the detenus of Bengal, on account of their 
own mischievous propaganda, liave been arrested according to law and are 
•detained in this country. How can this act be compared with those of 
the said Nadirshah and other invaders of the frontier? The very assertion 
of the mischievous propaganda, the very fact of taking shelter under the 
law, and the very fact of those Bengal patriots being detained in this 
country go to show even to the blind portion of the world that these 
bureaucrats are greater Nadirshahs and more dangerous and intolerable 
than the frontier raiders. No honest man can talk of any mischievous pro- 
paganda of these Bengal heroes. Why have not these so-called mischiefs 
been allowed to see the light of day yet? You cannot talk of law even. 
Who made the laws? Every politician and lawyer of the world knows that 
the law is nothing beyond the will of the people, only expressed in terms 
of law. Have the Indians ever willed that these Bengal patriots should 
be shut up in jails? We, the elected Members of the Supreme Legislative 
Assembly of the country, each of whom has come with the votes of 
thousands and also with the voices of millions of the people of this country, 
and through whom alone can the will of the Indian people be rightly and 
legally expressed, have already given a clear verdict long ago and are going 
to give the same verdict to-day that the detenus of Bengal be immediately 
released without a moment’s delay. This is the will of the Indian people, 
this is the decision of the Indian Legislature, and this is the law. Obey 
it, please. You cannot say that this is not the Supreme Legislative Assem- 
bly of the country, and that we are not the legislators duly elected by the 
people. Obey the law and then only are you the Government of the 
country and have the right to remain ^as such; if not, you are either a 
band of tyrants or of robbers, or of daooits or a combination of all. If not 
to-day, very soon in future we shall have a Government of our own end 
you the bureaucrats will be arrested, convicted and sentenced either to 
imprisonment in this country or to transportation to England, even without 
trial. 

In conclusion, I give a most sincere piece of advice to the British 
bureaucrats here and the British Parliament and the British people beyond 
the seas, and it is this. Please be wiser and try to take lessons from the 
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history of the world. Take lessons from the history of your own connection 
with America, Ireland and China. The Indians have for long been feeling 
exactly in the same way in which your forefathers felt at the tyranny of 
the Eomans in times of yore. Do not depend upon our helplessness. No 
creature in the world is helpless. The Creator of all is the Protector of 
all. We Indians are looking to Him and Him alone for help. We confi- 
dently believe and fervently hope that we shall get the divine help and 
be free one day. If you help or at least remain neutral, even from to-day, 
towards our attempt for salvation, our connection with you will be perma- 
nent and to your benefit. If you behave as you have behaved so long, so 
inhumanely and selfishly, our connection with you will be broken and des- 
troyed. It is only foolish to think that the great non-co-operative move- 
ment is dead. It has already done enough in the past and is gathering 
force for the future. The future good and happiness of all lies in the 
entire and ungrudging obedience of all the public servants of the coimtry 
to the verdict of the majority of the elected Members of the Indian Legis- 
latures. Wishing for the peace, happiness and prosperity of my country 
and the world, I resume my seat. 

An Honourable Member: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

•Hr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Jogiah, I think, has the 
right to reply. 

(Mr. Jogiah not rising to speak, Mr. President called on the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I will not detain the 
House very long, at least I trust not, at this late stage in the proceedings. 
This debate has lasted the whole of the long day and it has evoked a great 
deal of interest in all quarters of the House. It is only natural that it 
should do so. It is a matter in which I will for the moment endeavour 
to do what one of the speakers asked me to do, that is, to put myself in the 
position of those speaking on the other side, and I desire to m^e it quite 
clear that I realise that they feel strongly in this matter. That is perfectly 
clear from the debate, it is perfectly clear from previous debates and it is 
also well known to me apart from that. It is a matter and must neces- 
sarily be a matter which, as I have told the House, the Legislature will 
naturally continually press on the executive, namely, the discontinuing of 
extraordinary measures unless they can justify their continuance. I make 
no complaint of the manner in which this House frequently returns to that 
point. I should think less of them if they did not do so but, as in all 
matters of this kind, it must be approached not in the spirit of antagonism 
nor in the spirit of unhelpfulness but in the desire to place a case before 
Government which Government can possibly deal with and which does 
not conflict with any of our primary duties. It has been said by one 
Honourable gentleman that this was a matter that should not be made a 
‘question of party. In regard to the administration of law and order 
there is no party. The interests of the Government and the interests of 
the citkens ought to be one; and I can assme this House that, as Home 
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Member, 1 have never discharged any of my duties with the slightest re- 
gard to party or community. You may, you doubtless do, think* often 
that Government are wrong-headed. You often think — ^you often say, 
whether you really think it or not, for I doubt it — that we act from motives 
we do not disclose ; but 1 beg the House to believe that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, and as far as the Government of India is concerned, there is no 
question of party or acting with any communal or political object in our 
action in this matter. Our sole business is to deal with a plain issue of law 
and order. I know the House dislikes the very mention of law and order 
wh(m it comes from my lips though it comes very freely from the lips of 
those who sit opposite. Law and order does not mean tliat GovoVnment is 
protecting itself. It means that Government is proiectiiig the bulk of its 
citizens. Now I have heard a good deal in this debate about the growing 
cowardice of British officials and Indian officials. Sir, that is not so. Nor 
do 1 think that is the true opinion of this House. I have filled a position 
of some importance in tliis country for many years. I have had to dis- 
charge duties of some importance, duties which have brought me into 

contact with the forces of disorder. I have novt'.r in my life had a guard 

of any sort. I do not pretend to be a num of any courage, for I know I 
am not. It may be that, having for a long time lived in Bengal, I am 

tainted with the supf)osed vices of that province (Laughter). I ask the 

House to believe tliat there is nothing in tliese measures of ours that is 
being done to protect any supposed increasing timidity on the part of 
high officials or of our officers. It is hard, I think it. is very hard, that 
I should be told that that is the reason of our action. Sir, it is not the 
fear that police officers of both nationalities or officers of the Government 
may be shot. It is th(i stem fact that this is not a question of apprehen- 
sion. They have been shot and shot frequently. That, Sir, disposes of 
the argument that these precautionary measures are the children of un- 
reasonable apprehension. 

Then, Sir, there is the further point that these outrages (unfortunately 
perhaps in the minds of some) do not afflict merely a handful of Government 
officials, they afflict a number of perfectly innocent men who have 
nothing whatever to do with Government. The men who were dacoited 
were not officials of Government, the men whose money is taken are not 
officials of Government, the men who are injured are often not officials of 
Government. Tlie unfortunate Mr. Day who was shot in Park Street was 
not a servant of Government. As far as I know, he had ho connection 
whatsoever with Government. It is true many Government servants have 
suffered and died bravely in the discharge of their duties, but they are not 
the sum-total of the victims of these outrages. It was said you have 
all kinds of arrangements to protect the great of the land. Sir, the hand 
of the assassin may render all precautions useless. ^ 

Mr. A. Baagaffwami Iyengar: Even with the Ordinance? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinian: Yes, Sir, even with the 
Ordinance I cannot guarantee myself or the Honourable Members opposite 
frorq thp hand of the assassin. You have seen that it falls on many who 
are innocent. 

Mr. T. Brahasam: Continued detention will make it worse. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: It may be so. 

Mr. T. ij^akasam: It is so. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If by that my Honourable 
friend means that the spirit of these men is so filled with animosity that 
their release will increase revolutionary crime, then, Sir, he is using rather 
a poor argument in support of his own case. 

Mr. T, Prahasam: That is not the point. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, my Honourable 
friend opposite said the cause of law and order was as dear to him as it 
was to me. Sir, does he agree with the view of one of his back-benchers 
who said ‘ * If it was in my power I would stir up every young man in India 
to become a re volui. ionary conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime 
in India '’? Is that the message of his party to me or not? {An Honour- 
able Member: **Surely not.*') (Another Honourable Member: ‘‘‘He was 
right- in saying so.”) That, Sir, 1 should like to have heard repudiated 
because it would have made niy task easier. 

Now, I desire to deal with one issue that was raised, raised in a very 
moderate way by a gentleman who does not always speak so moderately — 
but on this occasion he referred to the sufferings of some of these mis- 
guided men a.s a result of their confinement. I say .at once, on behalf of 
Government, that, if he can justify any real case for release, or if any body 
else can justify any case for release or if we ourselves can find that any 
case for release has been made out on medical grounds, that release will be 
made. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I did not put my amendment on that ground. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir; but 1 desire to 
make it plain that we have a certain sense of humanity ; we do not desire 
to detain men whose health has been so seriously impaired that their powers 
of harm have gone. * 

Mr. A, Bangaswami Iyengar: Emasculate them before you release 
them. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We have not as yet adopted 
that system. (Laughter.) Sir. my Honourable friend said, the tale that 1 
have told the House is a thriec-told tale. Well, it is a thrice-told tale. You 
wyi remember the remark in “Alice” when “if you say it three times it is 
right.” Therefore, nonetheless is it right because it is thrice-told. My 
Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Eai, in a very interesting speech said that 
no arguments he could adduce would move me and that no arguments of 
mine would move him. For me to deal with his speech is therefore, useless 
because even if I could find arguments to convince him. it would be useless: 
for me to attempt to do so; and I am sorry that this should be the case 
for I should have endeavoured to address some remarks to him. 

Some other Member said that preventive measures were unknown to 
the Indian law. Well. Sir, it seemed to me, when I was a magistrate for 
some time, that there were certain sections, such as sections 107, 108, 109 
apd 110 which w'cre of a preventive character and which may result in 
the incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An 
Honourable Member: “Use them ”) I was merely referring to the argu- 
ment that there were no preventive measures in our law. Now, Sir, ah 
atgmnont was used that Government does not do these things bond fidcr 
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that we do it because it pleases us to do so capriciously. There is some 
peculiar feeling that I sleep or my Honourable colleagues sleep more 
comfortably because they know that other people are sleeping xmcomfort- 
ably. That is not so. I assure the House that that is not the case. Put 
it on the lowest ground. These men are a source of great political annoy- 
ance to me ; they are a very good stick to beat Government with ; their case 
is brought before me frequently and they give me and my officers a great 
deal of trouble; and so, putting it on the lowest grounds, we do not keep 
them in because we enjoy doing it. I want to make that point perfectly 
clear. We have not put these men in jail either for political reasons or for 
the sake of gratifying some perverse sense of delight in oppression which is 
perfectly foreign to me or to Government and w^ould be a very unsatisfactory 
form of amusement. ^ 

Sir, I noticed with satisfaction that my Honourable friend the Pundit 
expressed his intention of supporting the Government in any measures 
required for law^ and order other than the one before the House. If he will 
pardon me, I have heard hun say this before on other occasions. (A Voice : 
^'Any reasonable measures.*') Where the difference will probably come, 
when next there is a question of law and order, wall be the question of 
reasonability, and, amiable as this House is in many ways, it has not always 
shown its readiness to support reasonable measures or at any rate measures 
which this side of the House thinks reasonable. (A Voice : “Which side?*') 
The House generally is unwilling, as all Legislatures are apt to be, to 
support strong measures. 

Now, Sir, a portion of my speech did not attract as much attention as 
1 thought it might have done. It is possibly because I spoke at considerable 
length foreign to my natural tendencies and did not perhaps make it as clear 
to the House as 1 thought I did. I said, and I will repeat it and I would 
ask the House to listen carefully. I had read out His Excellency's state- 
ment when he first addressed this House dealing with this question of release 
of the Bengal detenus, I may emphasise it. There were two conditions 
which were mentioned in that statement. The! first condition I hold, and I 
think the House generally will hold, is not fulfilled. As regards the second 
condition I made the* following reniarks. I said “As to the second condi- 
tion, which raises the question of individual releases, the matter must be 
decided on the past record of the detenu and his present attitude. Govern- 
ment are not demanding, as is sometimes alleged, any humiliating confes- 
sions from these detenus. They are more interested in the future than 
in the past. A declaration that a detenu would, on release, take no part 
in revolutionary activities would be an element to be taken into considera- 
tion by Government, but this, on the one hand, would not amount to a 
confession that he had/ taken part in such: activities in the past and, on the 
other hand, such a declaration could not, and would not, be accepted by 
Government as a ground for release without examination of the whole 
circumstances of the case and the past record of the detenu." That, Sir, 
if I may say so, was rather an important portion in my speech which I 
should have thought the House wotild have taken more notice of. The 
only speaker who did refer to it was my Honourable friend, Mr. Goswami. 
He referred to it as being something different from an offer or a statement 
which he understood, no doubt in his own judgment correctly, to have been 
made by His Excellency Lord Lytton at a meeting or conference he held 
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some time before the session began. Well, Sir^ when we were discussing, 
the motion for adjournment the other day, this point was raised by a 
speaker w'ho sits behind me and it was also raised by my Honourable friend, 
and I confess I was somewhat surprised at the statements that were made. 
I accordingly communicated 'with the Government of Bengal and ascertained 
what had happened. The statement made by His Excellency Lord Lytton, 
I am assured, did not differ in terms from the statement I made to the^ 
House to-day. That there was undoubtedly some difference of opinion as 
to what w)as| actually said seems clear, but I think it right to all parties con- 
cerned to say that the Government of India and the Government of Bengal' 
are at one on this point, and, although there may have beeni bond' fide mis- 
conception, there is no difference in fact .... 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: Will the Honourable the Home Member permit 
me to say just one word? I suppose human memory cannot always be 
relied upon, but I think I took the precaution of getting His Excellency 
Lord Lytton to repeat these statements. I said I t^e it from Your 
Excellency, etc.'*. I thought I had made it quite clear. I understood him 
very clearly and very categorically. That is all I can say. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not mean to challenge 
the accuracy of the Honourable Member's impression of what happened. 
That is not my point. It is quite evident that there was some genuine 
misapprehension of what His Excellency Lord Lytton said, and I think 
it was right to clear it up at the earliest opportunity. When the matter 
was mentioned in this House, I was not in a position to deal with it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Do I understand the Honourable Member to say that 
such a declaration would not involve an admission of guilt? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I read out the words very 
clearly and I will read them out again, because on this point there must 
be no ground for doubt whatever. What I said w^as : 

“ A declaration that a detenu would on release take no part in revolutionary acti- 
vities would be an element to be taken into consideration, but this, on the one hand, 
would not amount to a confession that he had taken part in such activities in the 
past and, on the other hand, such a declaration could not and would not be accepted 
by Government as a ground for release without examination of the whole circumstances 
of the case and the past record of the detenu 

Now, those words are carefully thought-out words, and I have read them 
out to the House on three occasions, and I hope the House will give them 
due attention. 

Now, Sir, let me develop the point I was about to make. 
It is said fthat these men are not revolutionaries and that they 
do not desire to commit violent acts. If that is the case, 
what I put before the House would seem to me to give them an 
opportunity at smy rate of informing the Government if that is really their 
view. What view would the House take where a man says, “Yes, I am a 
revolutionary ; you lock me up ; I do not card in the least ; I desire to over- 
throw your Government by every means in my power. If you let me out 
I will use a revolver, if 11 can get it, to overthrow you. I will use a bomb, 
if I can get it, to overthrow you.” Does the House wish me to release a 
man who says that? (An Honourable Member: “Put him on his trial. 
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Does the House really desire me to release a man who says openly that, 
if he is released, he will do that? {Honourable Members: “No, no“.) 

Pandit Motilal Sehru: Put him on his trial and the evidence afforded 
by the admission of the man himself would secure a conviction right enough. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No man will be so foolish as 
to mate that statement in circumstances where I can use it in evidence 
against him. That is the point 1 desire to bring before the House and on 
that I think Government is entitled to ask what the view of the House 
in a case of that kind is, namely, where a man says frankly, “I am a 
revolutionary; I desire to overthrow your Government; I desire to use 
any means in my pow’or to do that. If T can get a revolver 1 will shoot 
the first police officer I come across.” 

Pandit Xadan Mohan Malaviya: You have got sections 108, 109 and 
110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have put before the House 
a question of some importance. I will ask the House to think over that 
question very seriously. I have defended .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Is there any detenu, Sir, who has made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to give way? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. When I was in- 
terrupted I was saying I have done my best to meet this Besolution. It 
has been spoken to with ability in many parts of the House but no speech 
has been of greater ability than that of Mr. Tonkinson, whose intimate 
connection with the Home Department, I desire to acknowledge to-day, 
has been of the greatest value and to whom I tender my congratulations. 
Sir, I shall not detain further the House from proceeding to its judgment 
by vote. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

** That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council : 

(a) the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III of t8l8 and similar Regulations in 
force in other Provinces of India and urges upon him the bare justice of 
an immediate release of all political detenus or of giving ’ them at least 
an opportuiiiLy of exculpating themselves and proving themselves to be 
altogether innocent of the charges, if any, levelled against them, and 

(&) the grant of an amnesty to all political prisoners now undergoing imprison- 
ment.'” 

Since which the following amendment, proposing tan alternative Resolu- 
tion, has been moved: , . 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted ; 

* This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleas^ to immediately release or bring to trial all detenus under old 
Regulations and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 1926.* '* 

The question I ^ve to pijt is that, that amendment be made. 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES--63. 

Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Chaudh»iry, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Buraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. 8. Sesha. 

Badi-uz‘Zaman, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. B. V. 

Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukhain. 

Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Ohunder. 

Bas, Mr. B. 

Bas, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Butta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Gulab Singh, Bardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

Ivengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 
jTayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jirinah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Jnshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kidwai, Mr, Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Bhirendra 
Kanta. 

NOES— 50. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-nl-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N. A. 

Gopala.swami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudba. 

Bhore, The Honourable Mr. J. W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Tllahibakhsh. 

Blackett. The Honourable S> Basil. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. B. 

Bonovan, Mr. J. T. 

Bunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad, 

Evans. Mr. F. B. 

Gavin-Jones, Mr T. 

Ghulam Kni^ir Khan Bnkhan. Mr. 

W. M. V. 

Gidnev, Li^ul.-C/olonel H. A. J 
Graham. M’* L 
Greenfield. Mr. H. C. 


Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan, 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, 'Mr. Bwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Br. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla. Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rang Behari Lai. Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. 8. 

Rao. Mr. G. Sarvoth^ 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bfinsan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Karayan Prasad. 

S ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Thakar Bus Bhargava, Pandit. 
Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 


Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Hyder, Br. L. K. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Ketane, Mr. M, 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Macphail, The Rev. Br. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
NatE. 

Moore, Mr. W. A. 

Muddiman, The Honourable S.r 
Alexander. 

Nasir-iid'din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Natiquo, Maulvi A. H, 

Parsons. Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy. Sir Ganen. 

Rutlinasw^amy. Mr. M. 

Snssroon, Sir 'Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

‘^vkes, Mr. E F. 

Tirloki Nath. Lala. 

Tonkinson. Mr. H. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M, 


Hftigh. Mr P. B. 

The motion was adopted. 

.The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
77th February, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 7th February, 1927, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEKS SWOBN : 

Sir George Frederick Paddison, C.S.T., IM.L.A. (Madras: 

Nominated Official) ; and 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt., M.L.A. (Bengal; European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Nattiiulization of Indians in thf United States of Americ.a. 

27B. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is is a fact that Mr. Sakharam 
Ganesh Pandit of Bombay, now a practising Attorney and Counsellor of 
the Los Angeles Bar, California, has succeeded in obtaining a decision on 
or about the 1st November, 1926, from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at San Francisco, California, upholding his American citizen- 
ship, which was granted to him by the Superior Court of San Barnardino, 
California, on the 7th May, 1914? 

(b) Is it a fact that the above decision reverses the Supreme Court 
decision of 19th February, 1923, which held, in the case of Bhagat Singh 
Thind, that the Indian people are not admissible as citizens of the United 
States of America? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (a) Yes. 

(b) The decisions appear to be contrary, but whether one can be said 
to reverse the other Government are unable to say. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to give any sort of 
help or facility .... 

Mr< President: Order, order. The Honourable Member knows that 
the question whether Government was going to give any help to these 
people was part of the original question put by the Honourable Member 
and was disallowed by th^ President, and the Honourable Member is not 
entitled now to put it in the form of a supplementary question. 

Spbibch op thb Mahauaj.a op Benakes regarding the Eeforms. 

274* ^^’Mr# M« K» Adhsgya: Is it a fact that the Maharaja of Benares 
recently delivered a speech before Hie Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
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General adversely criticising the Beforms introduced in British India 
in 1919? In what language was the speech of the Maharaja written, 
and by whom was it delivered? 

Mr. £. B. Howell: The facts can be ascertained from the newspapers. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Is it not a convention that we in British India do 
not interfere in the affairs of Indian States? 

Mr. President : Order, order. The Honourable Member is guilty of the 
-same indiscretion as the last Member. The Honourable Member knows 
that that question was disallowed and he is now attempting to put it in the 
forai of a supplementary question. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he has 
any objection to giving the gist of the answer to this question On the floor 
of this House? 

Mr. S. B. Howell: It is not a question, Sir, of what I object to, but 
what is allowed by the rules. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he is 
acting as the President of this Assembly or as a Member of this Assem- 
bly ? 

Mr. E. B. Howell; As a very humble Member, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether he is going to give us a ruling as 
to what is allowed or not allowed or whether the ruling is to be given by 
the Chair. 

Mr. Praaldent: What is the question? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: A question has been asked by Mr. AchEurya and in 
reply he is referred to the press. I say can the Honourable Member not 
give us an explanation on the floor of this House. 1 say further that if 
the question has been admitted he must answer it on the floor of this 
House, Has the Honourable Member anything to say? 

Mr. £. B* Howell: Nothing whatever, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Am I to take it that we are going to be prevented 
from getting replies to our questions by the Honourable Member merely 
:3itting tight iq his Chair and not replying? 

Drafting of a new Railways Act. 

275. ♦Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: (a) With reference to the recom- 
mendation of the Railway Committee Report (Acworth) 1921, about the 
appointment of a Bates Tribunal, are Government aware that in paragraph 
157 the said Committee recommend that the Chairman of the Rates Tri- 
bunal * ‘could not be better employed at the outset than in an examination 
of the Act in the light of modem developments, both of circumstances in 
India and of legislation in other coimtries, and preparing for the considera- 
tion of the competent authorities the draft of a new Railways Act'*? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they prbpose to 
take to have a new Railways Act drafted at an early date? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are aware that in some directions the Act requires 
revision, various suggestion as to Tevision received froni time to time from 
Ijocal Governments and AdministrationB and others ai^ under considera- 
tion and it is also proposed to take the advice of the Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee on the subject. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Bo I understand then that the Govern- 
ment reject the recommendation of the Acworth Committee that the Presi- 
dent of the Bates Tribunal should be entrusted with that work? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Not at all, Sir. We are proposing 
to take his advice on the whole subject. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: But the recommendation was that he 
should be asked to draft the revised Act, is it not? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Quite so, Sir, but that comes at a 
later stage. At present we are proposing to consult him about various 
amendments to be made and the procedure to be followed. The question 
of redrafting the new Act comes at a later stage. 

Sir PundtLOtanidas Thakurdas: May I know when the drafting of the 
new Act is to be taken in hand? 

The HonouraMe Sir Oharles Innes: That, Sir, depends upon various 
iconsiderations, including the answer we get from the President. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: When the Government decide to take up 
the drafting of the revised Act, w'ill the President of the Bates Tribunal 
fbe asked to do that as per recommendation of the Acworth Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: As 1 have said, Sir, that will come 
on at an entirely later stage. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Is it a fact that the President of the 
Bates Tribunal is vegetating without any work tq do? 

Sir Pur£aiotamdas Thakurdas: And from that same point of view is 
it not a fact that the Acworth Committee said that, whilst he is waiting 
ior work, he might be employed on this work? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I believe that was so, Sir. 

Protest ^4 gainst the propOkSed Is'. Gd. Ratio. 

276. ♦Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased to 
state how many protests they have received till now from various com- 
mercial and public bodies in India, against their policy of maintaining the 
la. 6d. ratio? Will GovernToent place on the table a list containing the 
names of such bodies with dates of their representations to Government? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The desired information is laid 
on the table. 


; Serial 
No. 

Names. 

Dates of 
CommurnVation. 

1 

Indian Produce Association, Calcutta . . . . 

12th Atiptiist, 1926 and 
21st January, 1927. 

2 

Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay . . • , 

12th August, 1926, 17th 
August, 1926 and fith 
October, 1926 

B 

Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon . 

14th Augart, 19^6. 

4 

Bombay Shroffs’ Association, Bombay .... 

1®26 and 

28th September, 1928. 

5 

Gum Memhants Association, Bombay . . . . 

17th Augus<^ 1926. 
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Serial 

No. 

Names. 

Dates of 
Communication. 

6 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

1 18th August, 1926 and 
80th November, 1926. 

7 

Millownere* Association, Ahinedabad .... 

18th Angust, 1926. 

8 

Board of Marwaii Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

19th August, 1926. 

9 

Grain Merchants Association, Bombay .... 

20th August, 1926. 

10 

Indian Chamber of f'ommerce, Tuticorin 

21st August, 1926. 

11 

The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi . 

26111 August, 1926. 

12 

1 The Millowners Association, Bombay .... 

12th October, 1926. 

13 

Bombay Cotton Merchants and Mucadums Association, 
Bombay. 

26th October, 1926. 

14 

Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Association, Bombay 

26th October, 1926. 

15 

Southern India Skin-Hide Merchants Association, 
Madras. 

8th November, 1926. 

16 

The East India Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay 

24th November, 1026. 

17 

Madura-Eamnad Chamber of Commerce, Madum . . 

6th December, 1926. 

18 

Indian Currency J^eague, Rangoon .... 

8th Decembei, 1926. 

19 

Mining Federation, Jharia . . . . . 

10th liecember, 1926. 

20 

Bihar and Orissa Chamber of C(uumerce, Bankipore ^ . 

14th December, 1926. 

21 

Gunny Trades Association, Calcutta .... 

20th January, 1927. 

22 

Calcutta Rice Merchants Association, Calcutta 

22Dd January, 1927. 

23 

Tarn Merchants of Calcutta, Calcutta , . 

22nd J anuary, 1927. 

24 

Jute Dealers Association, Calcutta .... 

28th January, 3927. 


Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will Government kindly state how 
many letters they have received favouring the Is. 6d. ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member will have 
to put down a question. I have not counted them. 


Grant of Permission to Sj. Phatul Chandra Ganguly, a State 
Prisoner, to see his sick Mother. 

277. ’"Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the mother of 
Sj. Pratul Chandra Ganguly, a Stale prisoner under Eegulation III in the 
Trichinopoly jail, is in a precarious condition of health? Has any appli- 
cation been received by Government to allow Mr. Ganguly to see his 
mother? If so, how has it been disposed of and why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Mr. Pratul Chandra 
Ganguly’s mother is suffering from shock as a result of a motor accident, 
but has now been pronounced by her medical attendant to be out of 
danger. Mr. Ganguly applied to the Government oi Bengal for leave to 
see his mother. Enquiries were made into the state of her health, and 
in view of the report received, which has been communicated to- 
Mr. Ganguly, the grant of leave was refused. 

Allowances of Political Detenus. 

278. *Kinnar Ganganand Stnha: Will the Government be pleased ta 
state : 

(a) the names of detenus; 
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(b) the amount of money spent on each of them separately and 

collectively up till now under sub-heads indicating the various 
classes of expenditure incurred on their account; and 

(c) the annual average per head of expenditure incurred for them ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I lay on the table a state- 
ment giving such information as is available. 


Statement. 


The names of persons detained under Regulation III are : 


Jadu Gopal Mukharji. 

Satish Chandra Bhattacharji, alias Pakrashi. 

Bhupendra Kumar Dutta. 

Jyotish Chandra Ghosh. 

Monaranjan Das Gupta. 

Bhupati Mazumdar. 

Amrita Lai Safkar. 

Rabindra Nath Sen Gupta. 

Kali Prasad Banerji. 

Jiban Lai Chatarji. 

Satish Chandra Chakravarti. 

Arun Chandra Guha. 

Kiran Chandra Mukherji. 

Puma Chandra Das. 

Bepin Behari Ganguli., 

Pratul Ganguli. 

The following allowances have been sanctioned for all detenus : 


Diet Allowances. — From 11 s, 1-6-0 to Rs, 3 a day according to tlic place where the jail is 
situated. 


Allowances Jor toilet articles, hooks and newspaper?, 


etc . — 


In India Rs. 14 per 
mensem. 

In Burma up to Rs. 15 
per mensem. 


Allowances for clothing, bedding, etc . — 


( In India Rs. 190 per annum. 

\ In Burma up to Ks. 225 per annum. 


'Expenditure on religions observances or oth^r matters at the,detem(\? — Rs, 30 

per annum. 

Further allowances hav’e been granted in individual cases by way of provision for 
their families. These vary with the families’ circumstances. 


Health of Political Detenus. 

279. *Kuxnar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) the names of detenus not in good health; 

(b) the malady from which they are suffering; 

(c) the treatment they are undergoing; and 
{d) the prospects of their recovery? 

If the answer is in the negative, why? 
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Tb^ Sir Alexander Muddiman: With some exceptions the 

reports indicate that the general health of the persons confined under 
Eegulation III of 1818 is good. Mr. Jiban Lai Chatterji is suffering from 
tuberculosis. The medical officers recommended his transfer to a drier 
climate and this has been carried out. Mr. Pratul Ganguli has been suffer- 
ing from sneezing and headaches. He is under the treatment of the local 
medical officer and his case is receiving full attention. Mr. Arun Chandra 
Guha has been suffering from boils. He has been under treatment and is 
now much better. Mr. Kiran Chandra Mukherji is in indifferent health. 

I haye no detailed information regarding the health of persons detained 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, which is adminis- 
tered by the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member obtain the 
infonnation and give the House the benefit of it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. I have explained 
the constitutional position. 

Taking of the Oath of Office by Babu Satyendea Chandra 

Mitea, M.L.A. 

280. *Eumar Oanganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether or not Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra, M.L.A. , has been 
exempted from the obligation of taking the oalh of allegiance to the Crown ? 
If so, by whom and how? Will the Government be pleased to lay on the 
table the correspondence, if any, that has passed between the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal regarding the matter prior or posterior 
to the letter addressed to the Honourable Member by the Government of 
Bengal refusing him permission to take the oath? If not, why? Will his seat 
be declared vacant on that ground? Will his security money be refunded 
to him? 

Mr. Ii. On^ham: The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules do not per- 
mit of the granting of any exemption from the obligation of making the 
oath or affirmation of allegiance prescribed by rule 24 of those Rules. There 
has been no correspondence between the Government of India and the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal on that subject. The Government of India are not in 
a position to state what action will be taken by the Governor General imder 
rule 25 of those Rules, and until action is taken under that rule the question 
of the forfeiture or the return of the deposit money under rule 12 does not; 
arise. 

With your permission, Sir, I should like, before concluding my answer 
to this question, to correct a mis-statement contained in my answer to 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 1st February. I then stated that no appli- 
cation for permissioii to atitend this House had been received by the Gov- 
ernment of India from Mr. S. C. Mitra. That statement, which was based 
on information supplied to me by the Department concerned, was, I regret 
to say, incorrect. A petition, praying that he may be permitted to attend 
the inaugural meeting of thiB elected fodisJ^ Appembly 

and to be present at the ijaj&etings, Wj^s fbiwiuded the Gov- 

ernment of India on the 61h November, 1^6, by the Government of 
Burma, and, on the 24th November, 1926, was sent by ifce Government 
of India to the Government of 
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The 43 Up Sahbbgungb Loopline Passenger Train. 

281. •Kumw Oangaoand Slnha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state why the 43 Up Sahebgunge Loopline Passenger train to Dinapore has 
ceased to nm from the let J anuary, 1927 ? 

(b) Are Government aware of the inconveniences as to time and changes 
thereby caused to the travelling public? 

Running of convenient Through Trains between the Capital op 
Bihar and the various Mufassil Headquarters. 

282. *Eumar Ganganand Slnha: Are the railway authorities taking any 
step to connect the capital of Bihar with convenient through trains from 
the various mufassil headquarters of the province? If not, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: T propose, with your permission, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos. 281 and 282 together. 

The Government have no information on the subject, but if alterations 
in the Time-Table arc required, this would appear to be a suitable matter 
to be brought to the Agent’s notice by Members of the Local Advisory 
Committee. 

Devanagari Script on Silver Coins. 

283. *Eumar Ganganand Slnha: Is it not a fact that the Devanagari 
script finds no place in the various silver coins issued by the Indian 
Currency Department? If so, will the Government bo pleased to assign 
reasons for the same? Is the matter under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. 

The present practice of indicating the value of' the silver coins in 
Persian is an inheritance from the Moghul Emperors, and in retaining the 
Persian script the Government of India merely carry on the continuity of 
numismatic tradition. The question of indicating the value in the Deva- 
nagari script was considered by Government and they decided not to make 
any change owing to the difficulty of accommodating more inscriptions on 
the coin. 


Mr. Ohsxnaji Lall: Do I take it that the Government of India carry on 
their political traditions as well? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer is in the negative. 

Publication op Information relating to Careers in Government 

Service, 

284. ^Eipaar <}imgAband Slnha: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the fact that much ignorance prevails in the country re- 
garding the Various Gover^ent institutions and openings in life and 
^yemment service for Indians? Is there any existing publication which 
gives the neeesBary information? If so, will the Government name it? If 
not, sue the (^vemmeut thinking of bringing out one? If they are not- 

th# GQ(ye^;^nent be pleased to state reasons for 

ihe fti u pA ? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Government are not aware 
that there is my general ignorance regarding conditions of admission to 
Government service. It appears to them that if there is a real demand 
for any publication giving this information, it might be left to private 
enterprise to supply it. 


Grievaxoes oy Passkngees to Baidyanatha Dham. 

285, *Kuniar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that Baidyanatha Dham besides being a health resort is a famous place 
of pilgrimage and Hindu pilgrims (sometimes over a lakh) of all ranks 
throng there every year? 

(b) Are Government aware of the fact that all the persons intending 
to visit the place of pilgrimage have to change trains ni Jasidih Junction? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the mail trains do not stop at the junction and 
the number of express and passenger trains stopping there is very small? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the passengers to and from Baidyanatha Dham 
have to suffer greatly for want of convenient trains and the change at 
J asidih ? 

(e) If the answers are in the affirmative will the Government be pleased 
to state why the grievance is not being remedied? 

(/) Have Government seen the articles mentioned below: 

(i) The Amritabazar Patrika, Sunday, September 20th, 1925, 

page 6 last column — East Indian Eailway. Alterations to 

Trains, and 

(ii) The Forward, Thursday, September 30th, 1925, page 9, 2nd 

column — Obstinacy of East Indian Railway? 

If so, when and how did they treat them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

{})) Yes. 

(c) The mail -trains do not stop at Jasidih Junction, but 5 Express and 
6 Passenger trains stop there. 

(d) , {e) and (/). Government have not been able to obtain the cut- 
tings referred to nor arc they aware that passengers to and from Baidyanatha 
Dham suffer greatly for want of convenient connections at Jasidih but thfiy 
have sent a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian Eailway, with- 
in whose competence it is to take any action that may be desirable and 
practicable. 


Raising op the Platpohms at Jasidih Junctioh. 

286. *Hu2jaar Owganand Sinha: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that Jasidih Junotioi^ has a verjr low platform • and that consequently 
: passengers specially ladies and children are put to great hardships? If so, 
. what steps are being taken to raise it? If no step is being taken, why? 

(6) Did Sir Henry Wheeler's Government brmg it to the notice; of the 
railway authorities that the passengers were put to great hardships by 
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resson of the low platforms at Jasidih Junction? If so, when? Will the 
Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence that passed 
between the two Governments in that connection? What has been up 
till now done in this matter? 

Mr. A. A. L* Parsons: (a) The provision of high level platforms at 
stations is left to the discretion of Railway Administrations, who provide 
them generally at places where the requirements of passenger traffic 
justify them. This is a mutter which might suitably be brought to the 
notice of the Agent, East Indian Railway, through his Local Advisory 
'Committee. 

(6) There has been no correspondence between the Government of India 
and the Government of Bihar and Orissa on the subject. 


iNCLT^SIoy OF RaIDYANATHA DhaM STATION IN THE MaIN LtNE. 

287. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the Bast Indian Rail- 
way authorities intend to include Baidyanatha Dham station in the main 
line by constructing a^chord line from near Adjai Bridge? If so, when is the 
scheme likely to fructify and how far has the matter progressed now? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: The Railway Board have received no proposal 
of the kind from the East Indian Railway Administration. 


Improvement of the Station at Baidyanatha Dham. 

288. ’^Eumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the East Indian Rail- 
way authorities informed Mr. Jagannath Jhunjhunwala of Calcutta in 
December, 1925, that they would have a nice station at Baidyanatha 
Dham with all sorts of arrangements for the convenience of passengers? If 
so, how far has the matter progressed and why has the station not been 
improved even after the lapse of a year? When, if at all, will the station 
be built ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We are not aware what, if any, information 
was given by the East Indian Railway authorities to the gentleman men- 
tioned. 

Plans and estimates are under preparation for the improvement of 
Baidyanatha Dham station and provision has been made for the work 
in the East Indian Railway Programme. 


Alteration of tjiie East Indian Railway Time-Tabt,es. 

289, ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the letter by “ Vox Populi ” published in the third page of 
Forward of Wednesday, September 8th, 1926, entitled East Indian Rail- 
way Time Table grievances of the Public'' and the editorial comment on it 
published on the same day? If so, are the Government contemplating to 
*alter the timetable to provide convenient train timings to the passengers 
to Baidyanatha Dham, Simultala, Jajha and other sanatoria beyond 
Asansol? If not, why? 
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Stoppage op the 7 Up Express at Jasidih. 


200. ^Eumar Oanganand Sinba: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn tor the following letters to the press regarding the non-stoppage 
of 7 Up Express at Jasidih? 


Title and Sender. 

Paper. 

Date. 

Page. 

1. “ An Kgregions Vagary ” from 
Jagannath Jhunjhunwala. 

Forward 

Wednesday, 
September 1, 1926 

11 

2. “ A Grievance ’* in local news 
column. 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

3 

3. ** Grievances of Baidyanath Dham 
pa 883 ngers from Kshitindra 
K. Hose. 

Amritahazar Fat Aha 

Saturday, 
September 4, 1926 

7 

4. “E. I. Railway Grievances oF 
Passengers ” from Panchanan 
Ghosal. 

Forward 

Sunday, 

September 5, 1026 

11 


(6) Will Government be pleased to state why the train is not timed 
to stop at the station? What steps, if any, are being taken to remove the 
public discontent on account of the non-stoppage of the express train? If 
no step has been taken will the Government be pleased to state reasons for 
the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with vour peruussion, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos. 289 and 290 together. 

Government have seen most of the extracts referred to in 
these two questions. They are not aware why 7 Up Express is not timed 
to stop at Jasidih Junction, but they have sent a copy of the questions 
to the Agent, East Indian Eailway. 

Construction of Lavatories to suit Indians in the Higher Class 
Railway Carriages. 

291. '^Eunuur Ganganand Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that the lavatories of 
higher class railway carriages are made in the European style only? 

(b) If not, will Government be pleased to state the number of carriagea 
in different railways having their lavatories to suit Indian convenience? 

(c) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative will Government be pleased, 
to state reasons for the same ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (o>). The figures asked for are not 
readily available but I would explain for the information of the Honour- 
able Member that for some time past experiments have been in progress 
on several Indian Railw^ays. The lines on which these experiments have 
proceeded have been to provide a certain number of coaches with : 

(1) two lavatories; or 

(2) lyitb one lavatory having two types of commp4es ; or 

(8) with one lavatory having one commode adapti^ble to the cus- 
toms of Indians and Europeans. 

Railways are consnlting their Advisory Committees in matter but; 
80 far no really satisfactory solution of the problein has been mmved at. 
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Tramway between the City op Delhi and New Delhi. 

292. ♦Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to say if 
they are willing to consider the proposal of running a tramway between 
the city of Delhi and Eaisina? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: No such proposal has been 
received by Government but it will be given due consideration if made. 

Mr. H. G. Oocke: Will Government consider the desirability of run- 
ning a tramway round the long circular corridor of this Council House? 
(Laughter.) 

IIailway Line from Ciiakia to Kaunowl on the Benoai. and North 

Western Railway. 

293. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state if 
a prelirnintiry survey for a railway line from Chakia to Kamowl (Bengal 
and North-Western Railway), in Bihar, has been sanctioned; and if so, 
by what time the line is likely to be taken in hand? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A preliminary survey has recently been sanc- 
tioned. The^ construction of the line will be considered on receipt of the 
survey report. 

Defects in the Working of the Indian Workmen's Compensation 

Act. 

294. •Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a series of cases under the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
in Calcutta, on the lines of Aminfl, Khatun vs. A, C. Roy and Company 
(Claim Case No. 31 of 1926), decided by Mr. Lethbridge, Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bengal? 

(b) Do Government propose to imdertake an amendment of the Act, so- 
as to bring within its scope accidents happening to men engaged in loading 
or unloading ships on to boats? 

(c) Has any other defect been brought to light in the course of admi- 
nistration of this Act? If BO, of what character, and what action do^ 
Government propose to take to remedy the defect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) 1 have not seen the 
particular case cited by the Honourable Member. But, following the 
decision of the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bengal, in 
what was apparently a similar case the attention of Government was 
drown to the fact that persons injured by loading and unloading ships 
in mid-streapa are not entitled to compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

(6) Government pmpose to achieve the saro© ehd by using the powers, 
conferred upon them by section 2(8) of the WQrkpaien’s Compensefion 
Act, and the preliminary notihcation for this pujcpose, which is dated the 
18th November last, hae been published for criticism and referred to the 
Local Goyejnroents concerned for their opinipn. A copy of this notifi- 
cation is being sent to the Honourable Member. 

(c) Several suggestions for the improvement of the Act in matters of 
detail have been received by Government and the question of the advis- 
ability of introduoing an ^unending Bill will be considered during the 
mxmiA year. 
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Hindu Ripreshment Rooms on State-managed Railways. 

295. ^Eurnar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of Hindu refreshment rooms on State-managed 
Railway lines indicating their location? 

(h) Why has no provision been made for them at every principal rail- 
way station ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The information required by the Honour- 
able Member can be obtained from the published Time Tables of the rail- 
ways. 

(h) It is the policy of railway administrations to provide such refresh- 
ment rooms where s^Lifficient use is likely to be made of them ; and the 
Honourable Member will find in paragraph 93 of the Railway Board’s 
Report for 1925-26 detailed information of what has been done in the 
matter during that year on different Railways. He is probably aware 
that the subject receives constant attention at Local Advisory Committee 
meetings. 

Provision of Hindu Restaurant Cars on Mail and other Important 

Trains. 

296. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state why no provision has been made to have orthodox Hindu restaurant 
oars attached to the mail and other important trains with short halts for 
the use of those who have religious and social objection to taking European 
dishes ? 

(b) Are not Government aware of the fact that the number of Hindu 
passengers of the class mentioned above is Yery large and that they suffer 
great inconvenience for want of such a dining arrangement? 

Mr. A. A. L. Faraons: (a) and (6). Several railways have experimented 
with the provision of special restaurant cars for Indian j)assengers who 
are not accustomed to food cooked in European fashion, but the results 
of the experiments! eo far do not suggest any widespread demand. For 
example, during 1925-26 the Indian dining car running on the Mehsana- 
Wadhwan section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway had 
to be discontinued' as it was not well patronised. 

The Deogtiar-Dumka Railway. 

297. ♦Kumar Gsmganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
when the Deoghar-Dumka extension is to materialise and in what stage the 
matter is at present? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At the end of last month we received a com- 
munication from the East Indian Railway Administration showing that 
they had selected among others a line from Sainthia to Bausi passing 
through Naya-Dumka with a line to Baidyanatha Dham for survey during 
1927-28. T^at is all we know about the project at the moment. 

Rents OF Quarters and Bungalows xn New Dblui. 

298. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will Goveri^ent be pleased to state 
the principle and procedure followed in the fiixing of rent or the Various 
quarters and bungalows in New Delhi? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The rents in New Delhi 
are fixed as follows: 

1, In the case of residences occupied by Government servants ao 

the rate of 6 per cent, of the capital outlay, subject to a limit 
of 10 per cent, of emoluments, in accordance with the Lee 
Commission s recommendations. 

2. In the case of residences occupied by non- Government servants 

at economic rates. Members of the Legislature who reserve 
quarters, for the whole Session are, however, given the conces- 
sion of having their rents calculated under the provision of 
Fundamental Eule 45 (6) (ii). 

COMrLETlON OF THE CONSTIIUCTIOS OF THE SECRETARIAT AND THE CoUNClL 

House in New Delhi. ^ 

299. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
when the construction of the Secretariat including compound buildings as 
well as that of the Council House is expected to be completed? Why was it 
not completed before the opening ceremony took place? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: So far as essential accom- 
modation is concerned the Secretariat was completed before the offi(res 
moved in last October and the Council House was ready in time for 
the opening ceremony. 

In the former case the completion of the architectural design will 
probably take another year. The Council House building will be com- 
plete in 6 inonilis as far as the original project envisaged its being carried. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member consider 
the advisability of supplying maps of New Delhi for the Members of this 
House ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Thai question does not 
arise out of the main question, Sir. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is it fur the Honourable Member to say 
that it does not arise? 

The Honcurable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
is at perfect liberty to give a separate notice of that question, but I 
submit that it cannot be treated as supplementary to the main question. 

Electric Bulbs in Quarters and Bungalows in New Delhi. 

800. ’^Eumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
explain what the Legislative Department means by “replacement of lamps “ 
occurringdn footnote (b) of enclosure No. 1 of its Circular No. LXIII, dated 
the 2nd December, 1926? 

(6) Do the rents for bungalows and quarters mentioned in the enclosure 
include electric bulbs also or are they to be purchased by and remain the 
private property of tenants? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The quarters in question 
are fitted with electric bulbs and should any bulbs require replacement 
the replacem^t will be efiected without any extra charge to the tenants. 
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Dhapt Bbhar Land Eevenue Law. 

301. •Mr. M. S. Aney : (1) Will Government be pleased to state when the 
draft Berar Land Bevenue Law, as amended by the Berar Legislative 
Committee on the 1st of December, 1925, was submitted by the Local Gov- 
ernment of the Central Provinces to the Governor General in Council for 
sanction ? 

(2) (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Local Goveni- 
ment of the Central Provinces submitted any note along with the aforesaid 
draft Law? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to publish the same and place on 
the table the correspondence between the Government of India and the 
I.ocal Government that may have taken place in regard to this law after 1st 
December, 1925? 

(3) Will Government be pleased to explain why the aforesaid draft Law 
has not been sanctioned and passed into an Act by the Governor General 
in Council so long? 

Mr, E. B. Howell: (1) On the 16th December, 1926. 

(2) (a) The Honourable Member s reference to a note is not understood. 
Under rule 9 (1) clause 1 of the Berar Legislation Buies, the Government 
of the Central Provinces sent to the Government of India, along with 
other relevant papers, the draft of the proposed Law as passed by the 
Berar Legislative Committee, and a letter reviewing the proposals. 

(b) The Government of India regret their inability to comply with the 
Honourable Member’s request. 

(8) The Bill requires careful consideration but every endeavour wili 
be made to expedite a decision. 

Pay op the Ct^erical Staff in the dippeeent Circles under the 
Postmaster General, Punjab. 

302. ♦Sardar Gtulab Singh: (a) What are the grades of pay of the 
clerical staff of the Postal Department in the different Circles under the 
Postmaster General, Punjab? 

(b) In case of there being different grades in different circles, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the reasons for such differences? 

(c) Are Government aware that the above differences cause great dis- 
contentment among the members of the clerical staff ? 

(d) Do Government propose to make the grades of the clerical staff in 
all. the Punjab Circles similar? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupe^ndra Hath Mitra: (a) The existing scales 
of pay sanctioned for the postal clerical staff in the Punjab and North 
West Frontier Postal Circle are as follows : 

(1) Delhi, Lahore, Rawfllpindi and Peshwwar head post office 

(bclnding their town sub-post offices) . . . Rs. 4,5 -- 6-— 145 

(•>) All other Ist clnss he^^d post office end the 2nd clnss head 
post office nt AhhottMb'^d (inolnding their town sub-post 
offices^ Bs. 40— 40 — » 

64 - 4-130 

(Si Other 2nd cl^ss be*id post offices, their town suh-post offices 

and sub-post offices not covered by (1) and (2) , . Bs* 86— 36—40—8—^ 

^ 64-4—120 
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(6) The differences are mainly due to differences in the cost of living 
4)revailing in the various localities. 

(c) No. 

{d) No. 


Fencing of Raii.way Lines. 

308. *Satdar G^ulab Singh.: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the reason for generally discontinuing the fencing along the railway lines? 

(b) Have Government considered the question as to whether this will 
not increase the number of accidents on such lines ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). The practice is to provide fencing 
round station yards and near level crossings and on sections of line 
limning through densely populated districts at the discretion of a Railway 
Administration, and there is no intention of discontinuing this practice. 

Provision of Platforms at the Princjfal Stations on the Shahdara 
Sangla Line of the North Western Railway. 

304. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the want 
of platforms at railway stations causes great inconveniences to the travel- 
ling public ? 

(b) Do Government propose to provide platforms at the principal 
stations such as Qilla Sheikliupura, etc., on the Shahdara Sangla line of 
the North Western Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Platforms are provided on all rail- 
way stations, including those on the Shahdara- Sangla line of the North 
Western Railway. 

Protosed New Railway Lines between Lyallpur, Jaranwala and 

Jhumra Cheniot. 

305. *Sardar Gulab Singh: Have the plans of the proposed new railway 
lines between Lyallpur, Jaranwala, and Jhumra Cheniot finally been com- 
pleted, and if so, are the copies available for inspection? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The plans showing the proposed alignments of 
the two railways mentioned by the Honourable Member have been com- 
pleted, and are available for inspection in the office of the Chief Engineer 
in charge of Construction, North Western Railway. 

Admission of Candidates to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

306. *Mr. S, P. Sykes: Do the regulations for admission of Indian 
candidates to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, permit of the candida- 
ture of persons who would not be eligible for enlistment in the regular 
forces of the Indian Army? 

* Mr. G. M. Young: Yes, Sir; while the general rule is that candidates 
for the King’s Commiasion are selected from the classes that furnish 
recruits to the Army, individuals not belonging to those classes, and, In 
particular, membets of the educated middle olasse's, are also eligible for 
admission to Sandhurst. 
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Alignment of the Kashi puu-Kalagauh Railway. 

307. •Maulvi Muhammad Yakub; (a) Is it a fact that the new survey 
line of the Kashipur-Kalagarh branch, recently conducted by the Eohil- 
kund and Kumaon Railway passes through a different route from that 
which was surveyed by the same Railway a few years ago? 

(6) Is it also a fact that the area which has been recently surveyed 
also contains several rich and valuable gardens and that the owners of 
the gardens in particular and the people of the neighbourhood in general* 
will suffer heavily if these gardens are uprooted? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in ease the former route is adopted the rail- 
way station at Jaspur will be kx*.ated to the north of the towm where 
stands the big market which is the trade centre of the locality and that 
on the other hand if the new route is adopted the station will have to be 
constructed to the south of the town at a distance from the market? 

(d) Are Government aware that there is a great deal of dissatisf action 
amongst the people of the locality on account of the new route having 
been selected for the railway line? 

(e) Are Government prepared to meet the wishes of the people of the 
locality and so divert the proposed line so as to connect the new survey line 
from Thakardawarah with the line of the old project near the village 
Narainpur? 

(/) Are Government also prepared to accede to the wishes of the people 
of Jaspur and construct; the railway station, in any ease? to the north of 
the town? 

Mr* A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. The origincii 
project contemplated a railway to run in a fairly straiglit line from Kaslu- 
pur past Jaspur towards Afzalgarh. The inhabitants of Thakurdvrara re- 
presented, how'ever, £bat the railway should be constructed to taj) that, 
town and the Committee convened by the liocal Government which met 
at Agra, on 30th January, 1926, to consider the Kashipur-Kalagarh project 
also recommended that the Thakurdwara route should be adopted. 

(?)) It is not known that the new alignment passes through more valu- 
able gardens. On the contrary' in the vicinity of Kashipur the original 
alignment which ran to the north passed through valuable gardens 
whereas the new line passing to the south of Kashipur avoids them. 

(c) The original site of Jaspur station was on the north of the town; 
the site on the new alignment is immediately to the south thereof, a 
more suitable location as it best serves the larger cultivated area and 
numerous villages to the southward. 

(d) , (e) and (/). The alignment has been laid out to be of the greatest 
advantage to transport in the locality and allow of the most economical 
construction. 

Sikh Candidates at the last Examination op the Staff 
Selection Boabd. 

808. *Bardar Oulab Singh: (a) How many Sikhs from outside applied 
to appear at the Staff Selection Board’s examinatidn and how many of them 
were permitted to sit therein for each grade? « 

(i) To make up the deficiency in almost all grades in all the offices, are 
Govenunent prepared to take as many Sikhs as will give them their Mt 
share in the Secretariat &emce fmna amofigst the competitors? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The number of Sikhe 
other than Departmental candidatesi, who applied to sit for the examina- 
tion was 61. Of these two, who did not comply with the regulations, 
were not permitted to appear. Four absented themselves and one appli- 
cation was withdrawn. 23 sat for the Upper Division, 24 for the Lower 
Division and 29 for the Third Division. It will be seen that some candi- 
dates must have appeared for more than one Division. 

(h) The results of the recent examination are not yet published, but 
when vacancies come to be filled, the orders which prescribe that the 
various minority communities should be adequately represented, if candi- 
dates are available and adequately qualified, will be observed. 


CoNSTRUCTJON OP A EaILWAV FROM BaTALA VIA ButaRI AND PaTTI 

TO Lahore. 

309. ♦Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) With reference to the answer to question 
No. 163, dated the 1st September, 1926, will the Government kindly state 
how far that survey has progressed and when it is likely to be finished? 

(h) Is it a fact that the people of that area represented to the Agent, 
North-Western liailway, and the Kailw^ay Board for the construction of a 
railway line immediately? 

(c) In view of the fact that a survey has been sanctioned are Govern- 
ment prepared to have the matter expedited? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Gurdaspur-Butari project is being 
investigated and it is hoped that the results of those investigations will 
be known by the end of May next. The Butari-Patti-Lahore project 
will be surveyed in March or April and the results will be known about 
July next. 

(h) Beprestentations have been received on the subject. 

(c) The construction of the lines will be considered as soon as the 
survey reports are received. 


Employment of Sikh Clerks in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Railways. 

310. *Sardar Gulab Singh: Is it a fact that no Sikh is working in the 
office of the Accountant General, Railways, as a clerk? If so, are Govern- 
ment prepared to order the recruitment of Sikhs in all future vacancies? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called 
for and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Employment op Sikhs in the ARciiiEOLOGiCAL Department. 

311. ♦Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) What is the total strength of the Impe- 
rial as well as Provincial service of the Archseological Department, and hoW 
many of the appointments are held by Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs? 

(fr) HotV many vacancies (temporary and permanent) fell vacant in eaph 
grade during the*, last 5 years and how many of them have gone to Sikhs ? . 
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The Honourable Mr. J, W. Shore: (a) There is no Provincial Service in 
ilie Archaeological Department. The total sanctioned permanent strength 
of the Central. Service is 23. Of the 21 appointments at present filled 
three appointments are held by Muhammadans and eleven by Hindus. 
There are no Sikhs. 

(6) Eleven vacancies (temporary and permanent) have occurred. No 
Sikhs were appointed to any of the seven vacancies already filled up.' 
Proposals for filling up four appointments are now under consideration. 


Employment of Sikhs in the Meteorological Department. 

312. *Sardar G-ulab Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Sikh em* 
ployed in the local as well as in the Imperial Service of the Meteorological 
Department ? 

(6) On what grounds have this community’s rights been ignored in this 
service so far and when are Government likely to appoint Sikhs in this De- 
partment in each grade? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber is presumably referring to the Imperial Meteorological Service and 
the Subordinate Service of Assistant Meteorologists. The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirmative. 

(b) The Government of India consider that for such a small and highly 
technical department, it is absolutely essential in the public interest that 
men with the best technical qualifications available should be recruited 
irrespective of the community to which they belong. They have how- 
ever decided that where there are two or more applicants, whose quali- 
fications taken all round are on a par, the claims of the candidate re- 
presenting a minority community will prevail. 


Proportion of the Appointments op Deputy Postmasters General 
AND Personal Assistants to Postmasters General to Postal 
Divisions in the different Postal Circles. 

313. *Mr. Jainnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the proporticHi of the appointments of Deputy Postmasters General 
and Personal Assistants to Postmasters General to Postal Divisions in the 
different Postal Circles in India; and whether there is any standard to re- 
gulate the number of such appointments? In case the proportion is not the 
same in all the circles for want of a proper standard, do Government pro- 
pose to take steps to ensure equal treatment for all the postal circles in the 
matter of such appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupend^ Nath Mitra: A statement furnishing 
the desired information is laid cm the table. There is no stand^d in the 
sense of a fixed formula. The proportion referred to by the ISoppurable 
Member dops not ponatitute the sole criterion. The staff of officers re- 
quire in a Circle Office is detemiih^d by oirbinnsMnces which are not 
equal in evety Circle. The differences between the pemntages shp^' 
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tthe statement are not such as, in the view of Government, necessitate 
fiction. 



Number of 
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26-92 j 


Biliar and Orissa 

... 

8 

3 

9 j 

83-38 ! 


Bombay . 

2 

4 

6 

17 

35-29 

Controls tbo Foreign Post 
arrangements with Europe, 
America, etc. 

Burma • 

1 


2 

2 

10 

20 

The question is under consider- 
ation of appointing a Deputy 
Postmaster-General Post 

Office in which case the per- 
centage in column 6 would 
be 30. 

Central 

... 

3 

3 

10 

30 


Madras . . • 

2 

3 

5 

18 

27'77 


Punjab and North 
West Frontier, 

2 

3 

5 

18 

27-77 


•United Provinces 

1 1 

3 

4 

15 

2t?-66 


Total 

' 10 

' 25 j 

35 

123 

28-45 



Duty Allowance of Personal Assistants to Postmasters 

General. 

314. Jamnadas Mehta: Is it a fact that the present duty allow- 
ance of Ks. 100 per mensem for each Personal Assistant to Postmasters 
General was sanctioped long ago when the scale of pay for such officers was 
Rs. 200 — 500 only and that although the scale of pay has been raised to 
lls. 800 — 750 on economic grounds, the duty allowance has remained the 
same? If so, do Government propose to grant a corresponding increase 
in the duty allowance by raising it to Es. 160 per mensem at least? 

The HonommUe Sir Bhupendra Hath Kitra:. The allowance to which 
the Honourable Member refers was sancijioned in 1904 simultaneously with 
a revision of the graded pay of the officers in question which established 
'a range of pay for them of Bs.. 800 — 600; and has remained unaffected 
by aubsequeht revitidnis off pay 'which, now is fixed at Es. 800—760 on a 

reply to the second part of the question is in the negative. 

b2 
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I may add for the Honourablo Member’s infoimation that it is not. 
the usual policy of Government to enhance allowances of the kind in quesr 
tion in proportion to enhancements of pay. 

Annual Inciikments op Supekintendents op Fost Oppicks. 

815. Jamnadas M. MeMa>: Is it a fact that the rate of annual in* 
crements for Superintendents of Post offices and 1st class Postmasters have 
always been the same and that while the rate of increment for 1st class 
Postmasters has recently been raised to Es. 30 the Superintendents still' 
continue to draw an increment of Es. 20 for the first 15 years and Es. 25 for 
the remaining six years? If so, do Government propose to raise the rate of 
annual increments for Superintendents also to Es. 30 so as to bring them 
into a line with 1st class Postmasters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The facts are not as stated 
in the first part of the question. The answer tO' the second part is in the 
affinnative. The answer to the third part is in the negative. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Wliat are the facts so far as the rate of incre- 
ments is concerned? If they are nol as I have stated, what* then are they? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupe^ndra Nath Mitra: The facts arc that the 
rates have been different at various times. 

Creation of a Selection Ghadb pob Superintendents op Post 

Offices. 

316. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Are Government aware that the 
chances of promotion of Superintendents of Post Offices to the appoint- 
ments of Deputy Postmasters General and Postmaster General are no longer 
the same as they were until a few years ago and that iho majority of men 
who entered service as Superintendents will now have to retire as Superin- 
tendents? If so, do Government propose to consider the desirability of 
creating a selection grade of Es. 800---40 — 1,000 for Superintendents so as to 
give those officers who begin service as Superintendents and retire as Super- 
intendents for no fault of theirs, a chance to get the maximum pension on 
retirement ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendr^ Nath Mitra: I do not know what the 
Honourable Member precisely means by until a few years ago But 
the proportion of appointments of Deputy Pbstmasters-General and Po&l- 
masters-General open to Superintendents of Post offices to appointments 
of the' last named category is now actually somewhat higher than it was 
ten years ago. Nor is it correct to say that the majority of men who* 
entered as Superintendents will now have to retire as Superintendents. 

The answer to the second part is in the negative. " 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

: . CoNSTKUOTioN OF A MmB Gauge Railway between Bilaspue and 
Mandla in the Cbntkal Provinces. 

71. . Seth Jasmii^e: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
year in which tho project of connecting Bikapur and Mandla in the Central’ 
Provinces by constructing a metre gauge luilway line was first undertekeiii 
by the Gbverameiit^ - -’*• v* ■ 
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(6) Is it a fact that since the undertaking of the above project, earth- 
ivork in connection with the same was completed from Bilaspur up to 
Mungeli, a distance of about 31 miles, and sites acquired for intervening 
•stations between the two places after giving compensation to owners of 
the land in question:? 

(c) If the answer to (5) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons which led them not to complete the construe* 
tion of the said railway line so far and whether it is now intended to imder- 
;take completion of the same at an early date? 

(d) If the answer to (5) be in the negative, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether it is proposed to undertake the project afresh? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). The work was taken up as a famine 
relief work in 1900 and some earthwork was done, and compensation was 
paid to the owners of land, which was required. 

(c) and (d). The construction of the line was held in abeyance owing 
to financial considerations. A reinvestigation of the Bilaspur-Kawarda 
•section has been sanctioned recently, and the question of its construction 
will be taken up on receipt of the results. 

Crime in New Delhi. 

72. Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
‘drawn to a piece of news appearing in the Hindustan Times, Delhi, of 
Friday, the 21st January, 1927, late Dak Edition, on it«A ^ront page under 
the heading of “Life in Raisina; Between Devil and Deep Sea; Centre 
of Criminal Gang ”? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that dacoities .anS murders have been very fre- 
*quently happening? 

(c) If so, what do Government propose to do to eradicate the evil? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
i;he article. 

(h) No. 

Filling up op Ditches near R.ulway Embankments. 

73. Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Are Government aware that ditches arising 
'Oti both sides of railway lines out of pieces of earth being dug up for mak- 
ing embankments for railway lines, remain filled with stagnating putrefy- 
ing water throughout the greater period of the year as can be particularly 
noted in Bengal and thus become dangerous breeding places of malaria 
spreading throughout the surrounding country? 

(6) If so, are Government prepared to draw the attention of the Rail- 
way Board to this fact so that the Board may arrange to get these ditches 
filled up -or properly drained ap may be found feasible? 

Mr. A. A« L. PAHOXUI: The digging of earth from borrow-pits for the 
conMtmotion and maintenan.ee of railway embankments is a necessity and 
there is no otten? method by which embankments can be economically 
insde. In most paafts of India these bofrow-pits are dry for a much longer 
than they are wet, but in the water-logged districts of Bengal it 
hae to be admi^d that they frequently remain full of water for the best 
part of the year. , There is no reason to believe however that they fom 
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a more favourable breeding ^oimd for mosquitoes than the numerous^ pits^ 
and excavations which are invarifid)ly found in cultivated and populated 
areas in Bengal. 

The subject of malaria prevention is receiving special atteiftion in tha^ 
badly affected areas along the Eastern Bengal Eailway by the Medical 
Department of that Eailway in collaboration with the special anti-malarial 
work of the Local Government. 

CoKsiRUCTiON or A Metre Gauge Eailway between Bilaspur and 
Mandla in the Central Provinces, 

74. Dr. B, S. Moonje: (1) Will Government be pleased to lay on the* 
table information in connection with a railway project of a metre gauge 
line from Bilaspur to Mandla via Mungeli in the Central Provinces? 

(2) Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if the project has been given up or whether it is siill in contem- 

plation ; 

(b) if it be still in contemplation, why it is allbwed to languish; and 

(c) if it is likely that it will be seriously taken in hand in the near 

future and, if so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) and (2)i The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given to Seth Jamnadas's unst^arred question . No. 71 on’ the. 
same subject. 


First and Second Class Waiting Koom at Eapiounj Station on 
THE East Indian Eailway. 

75. Mr. Siddheswdr Sinha: Ts there a first and second class waiting roonu 
at Eafigunj station on the M. G. section of the East Indian Eailway? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to state the number of Ist and 2nd 
class passengers booked to and from that station in the year 1926? 


Constbuction of Shelter for P.^ssengers at Stations on the 
M. G. Section of the East Indian Railway. 

76. Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of stations on the M, G. section of the East Indian Eailway 
that have no waiting shed for any* class of passengers together with the- 
number of passengers booked to and from these stations in the year 1926?" 

(b) Do Government realise the necessity and propose to instruct the" 
East Indian Railway Board to construct some kind of shelter for the pas- 
sengers at these stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose to answer questions Nos. 76 and 76. 
together. The Government have continually pressed on Eailway Adminis- 
trations, including the East Indian Railway, in recent years the desirability 
of increasing amenities for third class passengers and if the Honourabla 
Member will refer to the Administration Reports fbr the last 8 years 
will find much information on the progress made by Ae different Eailwaya 
in this respect. But Government cannot undertake to decide on the' 
relative urgency of such improvemeirts as may be required. They musir. 
leave that to the Agent. 
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Issue of Third Class Return Tickets to Gayi. 

77. Mr. Slddheswai Sinhft: (a) Are Government aware that Gaya is 
one of the most important places of pilgrimage of Hindus? 

(b) Are Government aware of the troubles of third class passengers at 
Gaya, during the Pitripaksh mela on account of shortness of third class 
waiting room? 

(c) Do Government propose to instruct the Bail way Board to issue 46 
days' return tickets to Gaya? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) Ordinary first, second and intermediate class return tickets are now 
issued at fares to and from Gaya, and in fact all other stations on the 
East Indian E ail way. Government do not propose to introduce third 
class return tickets at reduced fares. 

IlECRriTMENT OF SiKHS IN (EIITAIN OFFICES. 

78. Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) With reference to the reply to question 
No. 165, dated the 1st September last, will Government be pleased to let 
this House know how many temporary and permanent vacancies of clerks 
and typists fell vacant in the following offices and how many of them have 
gone to Sikhs in each grade since that time?’ 

(1) the office of the Auditor General, 

(2) the office of the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department, 

(8) the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, 

(4) the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(h) Will Government also be pleased to give the nationality, qualifications 
and the province to which the candidate who was appointed in each 
vacancy, belonged? 

(c) Do Government intend to order the recruitment of Sikhs in these 
offices in all future vacancies in each grade until their required number is 
attained? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


MESSAGE FEOM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVEENOE GENEEAL. 

Eailway Budget. 

Hr, President: I have received the following Message from His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor General: 

(The Message was received by the Assembly standing.) 

** Pot the purpose of sub-section (/) of section €7A of the Government of India 
Act and in pursuance of Buies ^6 and p of the Indian Legislative Buies and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Orders y /, Edward Prederich 
LinMey, J^ron Irwin, hereby appoint the following days for the presentaUon to the 
Qoumd of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated 
annud e%penditure and revenue of the Governor txeneral in Oounctl in respect of 
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JRailways^ and for the euliHquent stages in tes'pect thereof in the Council of State and 
in the Tjegidative Assembly, namely: 


Friday, February ISth 
Monday, February 21st 

Tuesday, February 22nd 

Wednesday, February 23rd 
Thursday, February 2J^th 
Friday, February 25th 
Saturday, February 26th 


... Presentation in both Chambers, 

... General discussion in the 
Council of State, 

... General discussion in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 

S Voting of demands for grants in 
the Legislative Assembly. 

(Sd.) lEWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General.** 


' APPOINTMENT OF Mr. K. C. NEOGY TO THE PANEL OF 

CHAIEMEN. 

Mr. President: I have to inform Honourable Members thsrt I have 
appointed Mr. K. C. Neogy on the Panel of Chairmen in place of Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar who has resigned. 


EXTENSION OF THE TIME FOB BECEIVING NOMINATIONS TO 
THE PANEL FOE THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGEA- 
TION. 

Mr. President: 1 have also to inform the Honourable Members that 
up to 12 Noon on Friday, the 4th February, only 8 nominations have been 
received for election to the panel for the Standing Committee on Emigra- 
tion. As 16 Members are required for the panel in question, I extend 
the time for receiving further nominations up to 12 Noon to-morrow, the 
8th February, 1927. The election, as already announced, will take place 
on the 9th of February. 

ELECTION OF MEMBEES FOE THE CENTEAL ADVISOEY 
COUNCIL FOE EAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now proceed to elect eight Members 
for the Central Advisory Council for Eailways. I may inform the Assembly 
that 17 nominations were received originally, but three candidates, namely, 
Mr. Abdul Latif Sahib Farookhi, Mr, Siddheswar Sinha and Mr. Eaii Ahmed 
Kidwai have since withdrawn their names and these names have been 
cut out from the ballot papers which will now be supplied to Honourable 
Members in the order in which I call them. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


STATEMENT BEGAEDING THE CUEEENCY BILL. 

Sir Aleautndw Muddimaa (Home Member): Sir, with 
ynur permission, I desire to make a statement on a matter which I Imow 
is of great interest to the House. 



STATEMENT REGARDING THE CURRENCY BILL. '63S 

The Government have given very careful consideration to th^ question 
*oi further procedure on the Currency Bill and have taken fully into account 
the views expressed by various speakers in the course of the debate on 
‘January the 25th. In order that their position in this matter may be 
-clear to the House, the Government desire to explain shortly the reasons 
for the conclusion they have reached. 

As many Honourable Members are aware, the main features of the 
Budget have to be settled by the Government by the middle of January 
^each year and it is only under considerable pressure that the preparation 
of the detailed estimates and Demands for Grants can be completed in 
time for the introduction of the Budget on February the 28th. The deci- 
sion of the Assembly to postpone consideration of the Currency Bill last 
August, therefore, made it impossible for the Budget of 1927-28 to bo 
prepared on the basis of any ratio other than Is. 6d. The effect on the 
Budget of a reduction of the ratio to Is. 4d. would, of course, be very 
considerable, but it does not, in any way, depend on the question whether 
the final decision regarding the ratio is taken before or after the introduc- 
tion of the Budget. Clearly the effect must be the same in either case 
and, as stated by the Currency Commission in paragraph 207 of their 
Eeport, the effect, though it is not decisive, cannot be ignored in consider- 
ing what the ratio should be. If the House is called upon to come to 
a decision on the ratio before the Budget is introduced, the decision will 
take place in the absence of facts and figures which are known to the 
Government and arc very material to the discussion and should obviously 
be weighed by the House in coming to their conclusion but cannot be 
disclosed without a premature disclosure of the contents of the Budget. 
If, on the other hand, the Budget is opened before the discussion takes 
place, the House will have full knowledge of the bearing upon the finances 
of the country of the decision they are called on to take and will be able 
to come to their conclusions both on the Budget and on the ratio with a 
full understanding of all the relevant facts. No more and no less difficulty 
would be involved in re-adjusting the Budget figures and proposals to a 
1«. 4d. ratio if a decision in favour of that ratio were taken after February 
the 28th than if it were taken earlier. 

In view of these considerations, the Government have decided to put 
down the motion that the Currency Bill be taken into consideration on 
Monday, March the 7th. 


THE INDIAN SECUEITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Eepresentative) : Sir, I move that the Select 
<Jommittee to which the Bill to amend the Indian Securties Act, 1920, 
for certain purposes, was referred, do consist of the following persons, 
namely. Sir Victor Sassoon, Sir Walter Willson, Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. Prakasam, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, 
Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, Seth Jamnadass, Dr. B. S. Moonje, and the 
Mover, with instructions to report not later than 1st March, 1927; and 
that the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. I have not included 
the names of the Honourable the Law Member and the Member in charge 
of the Bill because they will be present and it is not necessary to include 
itheir names. 
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Tha Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir; I desira^ 
to move that the following be added to the names of the Members of the 
Committee, Mr. Graham, Mr; Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. Hyder and 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Mr. Prestdent: The question is: 

“ That the following be added to the names of the members of the Select Com- 
mittee just proposed : Mr. Graham, Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. Hyder and Sir- 
Abdul Qaiyum.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Select Committee to which the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act,. 
1920, for certain purposes, was referred, do consist of the following persons, namely 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Sir Walter Willson, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar,. 
Mr. T. Prakasam, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla,, Seth Jamna- 
dass, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. 
L. K. Hyder, Sir Abdul Qaiyum and the Mover, with instructions to report not later 
than 1st March 1927; and that the number of persons whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven." 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INSOLVENCY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I beg 
to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Presidency 
Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, and the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, 
for certain purposes. 

The House may perhaps be reassured on this occasion when I tell them* 
that this is not a bye-product of the Civil Justice Committee. The main 
proposal in this Bill was taken up at the instance of the Bombay High' 
Court. They addressed the Government of Bombay and the Government 
of Bombay addressed us. The Honourable Judges suggested that the 
existing law of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, should be* 
amended so as to provide that the insolvent should not present a second 
or further application for adjudication after the annulment of the insol- 
vency without the leave of the court. The Honourable Judges of the 
Bombay High Court have assigned as their reason for their proposal that^ 
it was necessai^ in order to check the increase in the number of such 
applications which had been brought to their notice in recent years. When 
the Government of India received that communication from the Bombay 
High Court through the Local Government, they consulted all other Local’ 
Governments and High Courts and in the result there was a very large* 
bulk of opinion in favour of the proposed amendment. In the course of 
circulation we had one or two minor suggestions, one of which Honourable 
Members will find in clause 4 of the Bill. That was suggested to us by 
the Calcutta BQgh Court who suggested that we should make it clear that 
the previous proceedings might be proceedings under Act III of 1909 or- 
under Act V of 1920. The only other provisions of the Bill are certain' 
provisions whiqh assimilate the Provincial Insolvency Act with oertainji 
amendments tfeat have recently been made. Sir, p move. 

The motion wap adopted. » 

IlM ^ODoonUe Sir MaOdlhna: Sir, r ihtroduce i^e.Bili;. 



THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of Article 182 of Schedule.!.), 

The SoiumEaUe Six Alexander Muddinian (Home Member): Sir, I 
move that tlie Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1906, by 
amending Article 182 of Schedule I to that Act, be taken into considera- 
tion. I do not propose to detain the House with a speech at this stage. 

I have fully explained the object of the Bill when I moved for leave to* 
introduce. Sir, I move. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this morning I made a fair and honest; 
attempt to negotiate with the Honourable the Home Member for con- 
senting to a Select Committee being appointed in order to consider the ^ 
full effect of Article 182 of the Indian Limitation Act: Having failed in 
that attempt I am constrained to oppose the further consideration of this 
Bill, and that, Sir, for very good reasons .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is even now entitled to move 
for a reference to Select Committee. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I am opposing the consideration of< 
the Bill. In introducing a twopenny-halfpenny measure like this before 
this House the Honourable .the Home Member is not doing justice either 
to this House or to the Civil Justice Committee. The Civil Justice Com- 
mittee, better and more accurately known as the Laws Delays Committee, 
was the pet child of His Excellency Lord Reading. That Committee 
travelled all over India, examined many important witnesses, very emi- 
nent Judges, very experienced practitioners and representatives of all 
classes of interests, and that inquir>^ includes the Honourable the Law 
Member of this very Government. Having made that elaborate inquiry 
the Committee has made this report. The report, Sir, I hold in my 
hand; the price of this book is Rs. 2,83,000; and yet, Sir, when a serious 
recommendation is made by the Civil Justice Committee on this very 
Article 182 in this precious book, a very preciotis book for the taxpayer, 
some officer in the Horne Dej^irtment, some blessed officer who ie^ devil- 
ling for the Home Member in these matters, overrides all this recommenda- 
tion, sits in judgment over the Civil Justice Committee and makes a' 
mockworship of that Committee by taking the tail end of their recom- 
mendation and shaping a head out of the tail. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinian: May I ask the Hnnourable 
Member what the House did with the last recommendation of the CiviP 
Justice Committee? 

« 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Mr. Cocke recommended recirculation 
and we have recirculated it. Sir, among the law’s delays, the lion’s share* 
is taken by the execution of decrees; and in 1872 Sir James Colville, deliver- 
ing the judgment of the Privy Council in the Maharaja of Darbhanga’s 
case, said that the difficulties of the litigant in India began when he had’ 
obtained a decree. What he said in 1872 is a thousand times truer to-day 
than it was 66 years ago. And yet, Sir, when the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee has taken that as a text and made a recommendation here, the 
Honourable the Home Member does not want to respect it. Sir, at page^ 
877 of that Report the Civil Justice Committee says: 

Many exacution petitions are filed merely to satisfy the requirements of the law 
of UmitaticiD according to which a decree has to be kept alive by application every 
three shears. In such cases the decree-holder doea not proceed' with the application and' 
nevei^ intended t0 do so.*^ 

( 585 ) 
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And at page 402 of that Keport the Civil Justice Committee makes a 
. specific recommendation with reference to Article 182 which is the subject 
of our consideration at present. At page 402 the Committee says : 

“ Section 48 has to be /read with Article 182 of the Limitation Act. This would 
ordinarily mean that the decree-holder can execute his decree at any time within 
those 12 years; but under Article 182 he has to apply every three years to keep the 
decree alive; otherwise though section 48 aUows 12 years his decree will become barred 
by limitation. This provision has led to an enormous number of frivolous applications 
and the statistics to which we referred in the 'beginning of Chapter 29 are swollen by 
reason of this requirement. Opinion is almost unanimous that the rule requiring 
applications to be filed inside the three years’ limitation should be deleted and we 
recommend this with a view to save the time of the court and of the parties. It has, 
however, been suggested that if this is done there will he some room for fraud in 
regard to tx porte^. decrees. We think that though this is a possible danger, it is not 
for that purpose necessary to retain the provision in question. Other remedies can be 
provided.” 

Sir, after making this distinct recommendation the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee considered some subsidiary points and at the tail end of it they 
unfortunately introduce the fatal sentence which has been taken advantage 
of by the Honourable the Home Member. In the last sentence they 
say: 

** If, however ilie Article is .to continue ” 

On this expression '' if, however,*' the whole of this Bill has been built 
up .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Will the Honourable Mem- 
ier read the rest of ' the -sentence.? 


Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I will read it: 

K however, the Article is to continue as it is and intermediate petitions are still 
think that the period of three years should begin, not from the 
Wptication^” the last order on such previous 

'Opinion is at present practically unanimous on that latter point Oninion 
was ^animous on the deletion of Article 182 and still if the Honourable 
the Home Member, or the officer in the Home Department, or some 
solicitor or attorney drafting a Bill should prefer this over and above the 
mam (toisi^ of the Cornmittee, they make this subsidiary recommenda- 
tion. My Honourable friend the Home Member wants me to read it 
12 Nook. te has printed only that portion of it in the 

Statement of Objects and Eeasons. In the Statement of 
'Objects and Eeasons the Honourable the Home Member commences with 
the latter part of the recommendation and omits the main recommenda- 
tion of the Civil Justice Committee. Sir, we are asked to give consent 
to a twopenny-halfpenny measure like this. Sir, the Laws Delays Com- 
mittee has been organized at a gre^t cost in order to bring down delays 
iA the execution of applications, and the Honourable the Home Member 
is inoreasiiig the delay in the execution applications; he is inoteasi&g 
frivolous applications by compelling a decree-holder, who may be an 
honest respectable gentleman, to be a court-bird, to be always in the 
-court looking at these and other interlocutoiy applications. Is that the 
purpose here, Shr? As a practising lawyer, Sir, the more the mvaAef fur 
Hie, but, Sir, 1 "feel that as a speck in this august assefliAlaHe Of leghda- 
'tors I should do my duty In order to lessen the troubles of & aeetee-hc^der. 
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Now, section 48 of the Civil Procedure Code gives, a period of 12 years 
within which he can coDae at any time when there is a favourable oppor- 
tunity for him to realise the fruits of his decree and execute it ; but, Sir, 
Article 182 recommended by the Honourable the Home Member for re- 
juvenation asks the decree-holder day after day to remain in court, put 
in application after application for the execution of the decree, and incur 
further costs over and above what he may be able to realise as the ultimate 
fruits of his decree. Sir, are we to lend our support to a measure like 
this? I submit, Sir, that we ought not to do it. 

Sir, it may be asked if by the rejection, of this Bill. altogether whether 
we shall not be taking away the little benefit wfiich the Honourable the 
Home Member may confer upon the decree-holder by altering the time 
from which the limitation should run for a further application for the exe- 
cution of the decree. Sir, what he offers to the decree-holder is practically 
nothing; it is really nothing. If the Honourable the Home Member will 
peruse the whole of article 182, he will himself find that he confers 
absolutely no benefit at all. He uses the expression which says : 

“If, however, it is decided to retain Article 182 in its present form, the Committee 
recommend that it should be amended so as to provide that the period of three years 
should begin not from the date of the last application for execution, but from the date 
of the last order on such a previous application*’* 

Now, Sir, what does it matter to us whether he puts in his execution -peti- 
tion after the final order is passed or as Article 182 stands, from the date 
of any order when he takes a step in aid of execution. Sir, no decree- 
holder will be so foolish as to file an execution application in court and 
after sleeping for 3 years come in again for a fresh execution. He must 
be an absconder from a lunatic asylum if he does so. No court will permit 
him to do so. The court will press him either to withdraw the application 
or reject it. What benefit does the amendment confer on such a decree- 
holder who is necessarily bound to take some step in aid of the execution, 
of the decree now and then when be once files an execution application? 
Therefore, Sir, by dropping this Bill altogether wc do not lose anything. 
If, on the other hand, the Honourable the Home Member makes up his 
mind to lessen the number of execution applications, to lessen the num- 
ber of times that an applicant will have to come to court, to diminish the 
costs of execution which are ever increasing, and finally to limit and 
lessen all these difficulties of the decree-holder, then, Sir, he will be con- 
ferring a real benefit, otherwise there is absolutely no good of entertaining 
a measure like this. 

Sir, two years after the Civil Justice Committee laid its Eeport on the 
table of the Honourable the Home Member, we have got this small 
modicum of measure. Wlien are we going to see the end of the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Justice Committee? His Excellency Lord 
Beading gave us the Laws Delays Committee, and it is time for His 
Excellency Lord Irwin to think of a Legislation Delays Committee? Sir, 

I trust that the Honourable the Home Member will not allow me to • 
pureue my opposition to this measure, but will on the other hand consent 
k> a Select Committee being formed so as to put right this one . . . . 

Mr. President: There, is no motion before the House for a Select Com-* 
mittee. 

Mr. 0. Aiyiligar: I 6nly recommending . . . 
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Mr« Prefltdent: You -Bhould have moved for a reference to Select Com- 
rinittee. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswaxny Aiyangar: I have finished my speech, Sir. 

Mr. J. M. Diinnett ' (Home Department : Nomix;^ated Official) : Sir, I 
.must begin by congratulating the Honourable and learned Member from 
wthe ceded districts of Madras on the course which he has taken. He has 
abandoned, I understand, his motion for a Select Committee, and I also 
mnderstand that he has abandoned, because he has anticipated in this 
;motion, his later motion for the deletion of the whole of Article 182, and 
ke has taken the simple and straight-forward course of opposing this Bill 
irom the outset. Sir, it seems to me he does it on two grounds. First 
he says that the deletion of Article 182 was the recommendation of th(^ 
‘^Civil Justice Committee. Now, Sir, I think any one who has dealt with 
this subject has scanned with some interest and with some care what the 
Civil Justice Committee did say on this subject, and although the Honour- 
able Member did read to ihe House those parts of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee's Report which seemed to be in his favour, I submit, Sir, that he 
did not give their final recommendations to the House nor did he give the 
gist of their recommendations. I do not wish to read all that they said, 
hut I think the House will be satisfied with two references. The Com- 
mittee actually do say: 

Our . recommendation is timt ordinarily the execution of a simple money decree 
shall be barred after six years, but that the decree holder shall be entitled to apply 
to the Court which has passed the decree.’’ 

And so on. That is to say, they reduced the period of limitation running 
under section 48 in the case of money decrees only and in all other decrees 
they left the law as it stands. They did not propose to delete the provisions 
of the law which impose a limitation on applications for execution. They 
go on to say that if you do not do that, then do what we now propose to do 
in the Bill .... 

Mr, 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know. Sir, whether that sugges- 
tion about the money decrees for six years is not by way of amendment 
to section 48 of the Civil Procedure Code and not to Article 182 of the 
Limitation Act? ' 

Mr* J. M. Dunnett: The point that I am trying to make first is that 
the Civil Justice Committee did not propose the deletion of Article 182, 
that is to say, they did not take the ground on which my Honourable 
-friend and learned Member opposes this motion. The short answer is 
this. The Civil Justice Committee with great care made an exhaustive 
table at the end of the Report containing their recommendations, and no- 
where do they mention in their table the deletion of Arliicle 182. The table 
is at page 618, and their proposal is the amendment of section 48 with a 
corresponding alteration in Article 182, and not the deletion of Article 182 
to bar execution decrees after 6 years. The Civil Justice Committee, Sir, 
did not propose, in fact nowhere did they propose to delete Article 1^. 

The second ^und, Sir, on which he proposes to delete Article 182 
and says thiJt this House should not consider this mild Bill, is thet Article 
182 and the wh61e procedure of requiritig the decrees to ^ by 

application for execution is bad. Wdl, Sir, it is a pai* d ike kw i^hich, 
r* ^ can .find, hM been a part of evei? for the 

aaaf75 years at least and looking at the fwm ila law, W h', t ima^b, 
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^designed, in the first place, to keep judgment debtors aware of decrees 
;and of the position in which they stand. I think the House will not 
-agree to allow a judgment debtor, as my Honourable friend by deleting 
Article 182 would do, to sleep on his decree for say 11 years. To expect the 
Court, on an application 11 years after the decree, to adjudicate not between 
the original parties to the decree but their representatives who may have 
no notice and to settle the questions which may have arisen in the mean- 
time concerning, for instance, satisfaction out of court, is to ask the courlik, 
after a long period, to deal with matters which are so obscured by the 
lapse of time that a fair and just decision is a matter of extremely high 
difficulty. I think the House, Sir, will perhaps agr e that the deletion 

Article 182, whereby we would turn our backs on a provision of law 
which for many years, perhaps a century, has been regarded as essential, 
is a very serious step to take and prima facie it would lead to great diffi- 
culties in doing justice between judgment creditors and judgment debtors. 

Finally, Sir, my Honourable friend says that the Bill gives us nothing. 
Well, Sir, he praised the Civil Justice Committee in high terms where 
it suited him, but, when it comes to this recommendation, which also 
has the support of the Civil Justice Committee, he is silent. (Mr. C, 
.Duraiswamy Aiyangar: ‘*How far is their recommendation?'*) Sir, it is a 
recommendation of the Committee. When the Civil Justice Committee 
•supports and in fact originates this proposal, he is silent as regards the 
, great authority which that recommendation carries- 

For these reasons, Sir, I should like the House to proceed at once to 
the consideration of this small and useful — not to a first degree useful, but 
certainly useful — measure and to take it into consideration. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, to me this small Bill does not seem to be a very conten- 
tious one. 1 admit that it does not confer any great advantage upon the 
decree holder, but then I am not prepared to agree with my Honourable 
friend over there that it may do any harm to the decree holder. In any 
case, it will extend the time by a few months. However, I am not pre- 
pared to agree with him that the consideration of the Bill should be 
rejected at this stage. But, in order to come to a compromise or settle- 
ment, I move that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and I hope 
that the Honourable the Home Member will also agree to the proposal. 
It will not take a very long time, it is a very small Bill and in one or two 
days* sittings, after the meetings of the House are over, we could go through 
the Bill and I think it would be better if the Bill comes to this House with 
the unanimous report of the Select Committee and be unanimously 
carried through. 

The Honourable Sir Aleacander Muddiman: Sir, I should be very will- 
ing, as I always am, to meet the House in this matter of a Select Com- 
mittee, but really the Bill is so perfectly clear and, if you accept the 
principle of the Bill, there is nothing to refer to a Select Committee, 
beyond this question of drafting. If the Honourable Member does not like 
the drafting, he could bring it up at the consideration stage. I ask the 
House to take the motion into consideration. 

Mr- VrasfdffiOt : The original question wais; 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitaticm Act, 1908 for a certain 
fiMpoae /(Amendment of Ai^ticle 182 of Sehedole I), be taken into ooiMideratibli!^ 
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[Mr. President.] 

Since wliicli the fallowing amendment has been moved : 

That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 
The motion was negatived. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for a certain; 
purpose, be taken into consideration.’^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

” That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I move, Sir, 

” That for the words ‘ final orders * the words ‘ last order ’ be substituted.” 


y Orders” will have a very dubious meaning, and of course it will be 
a difficulty to find out from how many orders the limitation commenced. 
The plural must therefore be singular. As to the word ”final” being 
changed to ”last”, I have taken the phrase from the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons and from the Civil Justice Committee’s Report. But, if the 
Government persists in having “final” as a question of prestige, I have* 
no objection. Anyhow, if the Honourable the Home Member finds no 
objection, he may change it into “last order”. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) : Sir, the Government 
considered this matter and, as a matter of fact, although the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons speaks of “last order”, the final order reaJly gives 
a definite order from which time can run. Now, take a case where appli- 
cation has been made for circulation; circulation orders have been made 
and then it has not been proceeded with. Which is the last order? On 
the other hand, final order gives you a definite last order from which time 
may run, and to avoid future confusion, the Government thought it better 
to use the words “final order” instead of “last order”. I think “final 
order” is better. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: May I know, Sir, what is the use of having^ 
the plural? Why do you use the word “orders”? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am quite prepared to take 
the word “order” for the word “orders”. If the Honourable Member will 
move »that for the word “final orders” the word “final order” be substitut- 
ed I will accept that amendment on behalf of Government. 

Mr. 0. Duraiawamy AJyangax: I will allow that to be moved by you,. 
Sir. 

Maulvl Mlubammad Yakub: Then, I move that amendment, Sir. 

Mr. Presidant: Amendment moved: ^ 


*niat in clause 2 of the Bill^ for the w«pd« ‘ final orders ^ the ♦ final #der ^ 

be substituted.” ^ , 

The iQO<ao& was adapted. ■ ^ , 
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Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, my next amendment is a very im- 
portant one: 

** That to clause 5 of the said Article the following words shall be added, namely ; — 
‘ or the date of any final decree passed in a suit directing a refund of any amount 
realised by the decree-holder in execution of a decree.’ ” 

Sir, I will mention to the House one practical illustration which will 
show the necessity for this addition to clause 5 of Article 182. Supposing, 
Sir, a decree holder executes his decree (Sir, 1 want the Honourable the 
Homo Member and the Honourable the Law Member to attend to what 
I say) supposing. Sir, a decree holder executes a decree and, in the course 
of the execution of the decree, he receives by way of rateable distribution 
under section 63 certain amounts to satisfy the decree. The decree is 
satisfied and the execution application is dismissed. Supposing, Sir, in 
the group of decree holders who have applied for rateable distribution undcT 
section 73 one of the decree holders is declared not, entitled to rateable 
distribution by the court and the person who is denied the raibeablc dis- 
tribution files a suit against those decree holders who have received rate- 
able distribution without paying an^ithing to him, asking them to refund 
a proportion of the amount they have received on the ground that he 
was also entitled to rateable distribution but was wrongly disallowed by 
the court which distributed the money; then, Sir, you will find that the 
suit will go on for three or four years and then finally, if the court decides 
that the plaintiff decree holder who was disallowed distribution by the 
distributing court was really entitled to it, and therefore the other decree 
holders who received the amount must refund a proportionate portion 
of thoi amount which they have received, the decree becomes unsatisfied 
pro tanto, and then if he comes to the Court asking for a further execu- 
tion of his decree, by that time his execution would have been barred 
under Article 182 and he is left without a remedy. This is a case which 
actually occurred in our Court, which was taken up to the Madras High 
Court and my Honourable friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and I had to deal 
with it at various stages. This difficulty would be obviated if to clause 5 
you add also the expression which I have used in the amendment “or the 
date of any final decree passed in a suit directing a refund of any amount 
realised by the decree holder in execution of a decree*’. Ifi that case, the 
moment he is ask(5d to disgorge a portion of the amount which ho has 
received in execution of ihe decree passed in a regular suit he will get 
n cause of action to revive his execution application and ask for execution 
of his own decree to the extent to which it became unsatisfied. In other 
respects, if such a suit was not broup^ht, then his decree would have be- 
come satisfied completely by the rateable distribution. I think you will 
bo able to realise the real difficulty which the decree holders may ex- 
perience and consent to this small addition to clause 5 of Article 182 and 
T think I have practically convinced Mr. Tonkinson already outside the 
House. {An Honourable Member: “The House must be convinced.”) 

The Honoutftble Mr. S. R. Dasi Sir, I may say at once that we 
accept the principle referred to by ithe Honourabki Member. I think that 
is a case that should be provided for. But we have not had sufficient 
time to consider the wording !bf the amendment. If the Honourable 
Member will be satisfied with this, we undertake to introduce an amend- 
ment in the Council of State embodying this principle, on the understand- 
ing that the Honourable Member withdraws this amendmeni. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I withdraw the amendment. 


c 
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The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill- 
Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were addexi to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, 1 move that the Bill 
be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE STEEL JNDUSTLY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Pbesentation op the Hepokt of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee to which 
the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India was referred. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 8th February, 1927. 
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Tuesday, 8th February, 1927, 


The Assembly met in .the Assembly Cliarnber of the Council ITcuse at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWBES. 

PUEVLNriOX OF THE Sp.lEAD OF CoMMLTXAL If.L-WILL. 

317. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been draAm to the letter addressed to the Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrikaf 
by Dinabandliu Acharya which appeared in page 6 of the P. Dak, Friday, 
January, 1927, issue of the journal? 

(t) If so, will Government be pleased to state what action, if any, is 
being taken to find out the real significance of such letters as the corre- 
spondent and Pandit Sukernath are said to have received and to prevent 
communal ill-will likely to be caused such letter? If no action is being 
taken, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
the letter. 

{b) Thp question whether any action is required on it is one for con- 
sideration by the local authorities. 

Health op Mb. Suba.sh Chandba Bose. 

818. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: 1. Plave Government made inquiries 
as to the health of Mr. Subash Chandra 13ose? If so, how is he? If they 
have made no inquiries, why? 

2. Has the attention of Government been drawn to the resolution of 
• the Calcutta Corporation passed unanimously on the 26th instant, and 

the statements made by its Mayor on that occasion? 

3. In case Mr. Bose is ill, what arrangements have been made for his 
treatment and nursing? Are Government prepared to allow the members 
of his family to attend and give such medical assistance as he or any 
member of his family deems necessary? If not, why? 

4. Are the Government of India or the Bengal Government considering 
the question of releasing him or bringing him down to Calcutta for treat- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have recently explained 
to the House that, while the Government of India accept general responsi- 
bility for the policy under which the Bengal detenus are restrained, and 
the application of that policy in the ease of Eegulation III prisoners is S 
matter for the Government of India, in the case of the Bengal Criminal'' 
Law Amendment Act prisoners, it is a matter f^,r the Government of 
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Bengal. Mr. Subasli Ciiandra Bose is detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and I will forward, for the consideration of the 
Government of Bengal, a copy of my Honourable friend’s question and the 
answer which J have giv(m. 


MOTION FOB ADJOUENMENT. 

POSTTOA’EMENT OF UIE CoXSIDEKATlOX OF THE INETAX CrilUENCY BlIX. 

Mr. President; 1 have received .the following notice of motion for 
adjournment of the House from Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: 

“ I hcroby give notice that 1 shall move for an adjournment of the House to consider 
y definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the serious situation created 
by the <locision of the Government in putting off the consideration of the Indian 
Currency iiill till after the disposal of the Railway Budget and till aftei; the preseni- 
ation of tlie General Budget.” 

Tho decision of the Government was announced only yesterday and it 
seems to the Chair that, if that decision is to be calk-d into question with 
any effect b«tweeri now and the 7th of March, lliere is no other method 
for doing so that I can think of except the one proposed in this notice. 
The motion, therefore, seems to mo to bo prima facie in order and I would 
like to hear Government if they have any objection. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Homo Member) : Sir, on a 
point of order for on the merits of this particular a})plication I do not pro- 
pose to enter. But 1 would suggest to you, Sir, that the Chair, as in- 
deed you indicated the other day, should watch very jealously these motions 
for jidjournment, as they require, if T may suggest to you and as indeed 
you said yourself, to be restrained or the business of tlie House will be 
disturbed very frequently. On the parti,cular point before the House 
I submit for your consideration that Government has undoubtedly the 
right to set down its business on its own day as it likes. If it exercises 
that right contrary to the general feeling in the House, it prejudiices its 
own ca.se. But in that respect T suggest it must be allowed to take its 
luck like any other* Member. If it appoints a date which is not satis- 
factory to the House, it may be presumed that the House will show its 
dislike by approaching the Bill, or w^hatever the matter might be, in a 
spirit of hostility. The suggestion which lies behind this proposed motion 
is that the date will prejudice unfairly the. decision sought to be obtained 
in connection w'ith the Bill. Sir, that is a matter for comment in the 
debr^te which could be raised on the motion itself. Therefore, I suggest, 
the dale having been fixed, the matter is in the firsf place not urgent, and, 
second! Vii that the i)ropcsed motibn offends against the riiTe agaJnst 
anticipation. 

Sir Purdiotazndas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I wish 4o submit, in reply to what has been said by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House, that whilst Government may b© 
conceded to have the right to set down their business in this House to 
suit their own convenience, the business which Government bring up 
before this House affects the whale country, and, therefore, this side of 
the House also should have a right in saying how Government should 
set down their business. This cannot be challenged, because, as a rule. 
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Government respect the wishes of this side of the House in arranging 
their business. The question before this House, Sir, that is the subject- 
mfitter of the motion for adjournment peculiarly affects the public in- 
terests. The Railway Budget is to be considered by this House in the 
third week of this month. As I understood from the programme that was 
mentioned to us, this House will be called upon to vote Demands for 
Grants for ithe Railway Budget from the 21st of this month. Knowang 
that the ratio is to be taken into consideration on the 7th of next month, 
hoAv can this House, Sir, proceed to consider the Demands for Grants when 
we bear in mind that the difference jn the Railway Budget, capital and 
revenue, owing to the ratio being Is. 4(L or 1«. 6d. will amount to close 
upon 2J crores of rupees. I feel, Sir, that if any motion for adjournment 
of the House submitted to you had the strongest case at any iime this 
one ought to be considered to have that. If the House is to consider the 
question from the point of view of la. ChL on 'which basis the whole 
JRidge.t 1 und(‘rstand is likely to be framed, the decrease in expenditure 
on R.ailways alone will be one crore of rupees. If subsequently the ratio 
is altered, this House will not be able to cut down the expenditure, and 
to ihat extent this will be a positively wrong lead to give to this House 
at the time of consideration of Demands for Grants for Railways* I there- 
fore submit that this question is perfectly in order and must be regarded 
as a matter of urgent public importance. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I would 
submit that the point which Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has raised about 
the Railway Budget can very well be dealt with on the Railway Budget, 
and that the objection of anticipation is even stronger in view of what 
he has said* The dilliculty that he wdll be in \vill be, not that he will 
vote tcKj much for the Railway Budget expenditure, but too little. 

Mr* B. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore turn North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, on the question of the urgency of 
this motion, T would like to say a word. The Honourable the Finance 
Member said that at the rate of Is. 6d. we will not) be voting too much but 
too little for the Railway Budget. The Railway Budget grants will be 
finished by about the third week of this month; the voting of grants will 
be finished and the Government will be empowered to spend that money. 
If the ratio is later on to be altered to Is. 4d., it would mean an increase 
in Railway expenditure; and if at the time of voting we know what this 
increase will be, we may perhaps be enabled to make the necessary cuts 
in the direction that we think proper. But by postponing the discussion 
of the ratio to a later date we are deprived of the real power that is vested 
in this House to regulate Railway expenditure, and therefore, I submit 
this is a matter of very urgent importance .to this House. 

Mr. President: The Chair is usually very unwilling to admit motions for 
adjournment of the House which interrupt the ordinary business of .the 
House, except when a clear case is -made out for that purpose. In this case 
the only objection taken by the Home Member is that the matter is not 
urgent. Well I 'thougRt tihat every section of this House considered 
this matter of an urgent character. The Government themselves had to 
consider this question so urgent as to convene a meeting of the Executive 
Council and pass judgment on the question whether the Ratio Bill should 
be taken up for consideration immediately or postponed till immediatel;v 
after the introduction of the OeiKU-al Budget. It does not lie in their 
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[Mr. President.] 

mouth to say the matter is not urgent. The Home Member cannot com- 
plain if ithe Chair agrees with Government in considering this matter 
urgent. I therefore rule the motion in order. Does any Member object 
to leave being given to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar? As no Member objects, 
I intimate that leave is granted and the motion will be tak(3n up for 
discussion at 4 o’clock or earlier if the business of the day concludes 
earlier. 


ELECTION OF WE.MJ3ERS TO THE PANEL FOK THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY COFNCTL FOK RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that the following Members have 
been elected to the panel for the Central Advisory Council fur Railways ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, 

3.1r, Anwar-ul- Azim , 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Ashrafuddin Ahmad, 

Mr. Ambica Prasad Sinha, 

Khan Bahadur Hajl Abdullah Haji Kasim, and 
Sir Purshatamdas Tliakurdas. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDERS. 

Mr. President: The next item on the Agenda is the election of 7 Mem- 
bers as members of the Select Committee on the amendment of Standing 
Orders. Eight members have been nominated, out of which Pandit Nila- 
krinf-hiO Das has withdrawn his krandidature. I therefore declare the 
following Members duly elected: 

Mr. L. Graham, 

Mr. H. Tonkinson, 

Mr. M. Keane, 

Mr. M, Euthnaswamy, 

Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, and 
Mr. M. S. Aney. 


RESOLUTION re AMALGAMATION OF THE ORIY A- SPEAKING 

TRACTS. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
beg to move : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be 
pleased to take immediate steps to put or publish the schemes of putting all Oriya- 
speaking tracts under one local administration.*' 
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To the Ooveniment this is not a new subject. It has been before the 
<30untry practically in the forefront of our political issues for the last 
25 years or so* The history of this movement is a very long one, and 
since 1908, when first the th6n Home Beoretary considered it necessary 
that all Oriya-speaking tracts should be put under one administration, for 
some reason or other of purely administrative convenience it has been 
postponed from time to time. We arc given assurances that all our 
^outlying tracts should come under one Government- Sometimes some 
hope of a sub-province has been put forward but nothing practical has 
ocome of it yet which would satisfy the Oriya people- In 1920, just 
towards the end of the last Imperial Legislative Council, a Resolution 
was moved by the Honourable Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha on this subject. 
Oovemment gave assurances that they would enquire into the matter and 
probably they meant to do something as early as the Reforms scheme 
was put into operation* Practically the first term of the Refonn Council 
was over and the Government did not move in the matter. At the 
beginning of the second term, to a question of my friend Mr. B. Das, 
Government however agreed to institute a committee of enquiry so far as 
the Madras Oriyas are concerned. Accordingly the PhiJlip-Duff. Com- 
mission were sent out to enquire into the matter and their report, though 
it has not been published to all the Members of the House, has been 
published in the office- After all their enquiries in the Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam districts they have made out a clear case that the people 
expressed a very strong desire and anxiety to be united with their fellow- 
men in the present division of Orissa — I mean the four or five districts 
in Bihar and Orissa. In case of a few of these outlying localities in 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts there may be some difference of 
opinion on -account of our census figures ; but I may here- inform the House 
that Oriyas have been under several admiiiisiratiions in several tracts, 
and practically in each of tlie tracts an intermediary ruliii:g race with 
vested interests has been created, and the Bcmgal Government puts it 
clearly that the census supervisors and enumerators are afraid to record 
people as Oriya-speaking, because they fear if they put it like that, the 
tract will be transferred to Orissa* It is there in the letter whicli was 
written to the Bengal Government and came to the Government of India 
in 1922. Actually the Superintendent of Census at a meeting of enu- 
merators and supervisors heard it remarked by one of them that they 
were not willing to record people as Oriya-speaking even though they 
had evidence to that effect. 

I may quote the passage : 

(in the gathering of Enumerators and Supervisors), 

I heard someone say that if there is a large number of Oriya>speaking popula- 
tion at Banton, there is every likelihood of Danton being transferred to BaJasore.*' 

This was the remark he heard. It is in a letter by Mr. A- M. Chakra- 
varty, Circle Officer, regarding Oriya-speaking* peoj)le in Danton iand 
M/ohanpur, dated the 5th July, 1921. 

Another reason is advanced that the expression of desire on the part 
•of the people is sometimes due to agitation* It may be a fact that 
when - a movemerit is started some leaders create a public opinion in 
iavoiir of something which they know will be conducive to the interests 
of the country. Ordinarj'" people do not understand generally 
the future of any new movement and it is a fact everywhere 
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in the world that opinions are created when tlie masses are not in a posi- 
tion to understand what is wdnit. But before 1 go into the history of 
this movement and criticise it, I should liloe to enlighten the House about 
wbal Orissa is, what it was in history and what are its claims for be- 
ing constituted as a separ.-uo province or to be put under one adminis- 
tration, as I luive c«allcd it, for 1 am put in mind of a very curious inci- 
dcait- 1 was talking to one of my friends in this (House — 1 mcum the 
last House. He asked mo, where I came from. I said “Orissa.’'. H(.‘ 
looked as if he could not understand me* (Laughter.) Yes; it w^as 
a fact; then 1 said, Bihar and Orissa. He said “Yes, yes; it is some- 
wh(‘re near Assam.’’ 1 need not say what then followed and how' I ex- 
plained W’here t came from* But it is perliaps a fact that our people 
being for the last ,twx) hundred years in a state of practical vivisection, so 
to say, other people in India do not sometimes understand who w’e are 
and who w'e w'ere. 


The present Orissca inherits the cnltnre of throe ancient provinces; one 
is Kalinga, another is Utkal, and the third is l*dra. Ancit'iii. Kalinga 
was the first colony of the Aryans on the fringe of the Dravida country. 
The clear history extends so far back as the 7tb century B. C. It com- 
prises the coastal strip from Calcutta or Tamliik to the southern extre- 
mity of Oanjam. This w'as the Kalinga, which w'as conquered by Asoka, 
the King of Magadha, whose conquests made a saint of iiim* Kalinga 
had a robust culture and the present colossal art of Orissa which is a 
distinct type of .^Vrvan art is the remnant of the development of ancient 
Kalinga art, which in original may bo found even now in the cave 
temples of Orissa* The sea-faring habits and naviiation of Ivalinga are 
wxdi known. The name Bijay Singha is w'ell knowm to Indian history. 
He himself is claimed by four provinces, Orissa, Ihmgal, Gujrat and 
Burma. F3ut it is a certain fact that his wdfe who accompanied him to 
Ceylon and colonised and civilised that land belonged to Kalinga. She 
was the daughter of the King of Kalinga; and the colonisation of Kalinga 
in Burma and the Eastern Archipelago, is also a fact of history. The 
local name of the present Pegu is Ossa,, which is a corruption of Orissa, 
and some temples in Burma were constructed after the pattern of the 
cave temples of Udaygiri in Orissa* Kalinga navigation was still being 
practised in Orissa till the seventies of the last century when it was 
practically crushed out of existence by the high export duty on saltpetre 
and the salt trade which was killed on account of the ballast system of‘ 
foreign salt — foreign salt being carried into this country as ballast* It 
was still living in Balasore and some other coastal towns in Orissa till 
practically the latter half of the last century and the sloops and small 
ships in a broken statne may still be found in some seaports of Orissa. 

Then again Kalinga was a strong Buddhist centre of culture: the 
Buddhist religion made a stronghold* there; when it was again Hinduised 
the stream of culture came from the TJdra country which extended over 
the South-east portion of the present Central Provinces; and I may say 
here that the present temple of Jagannath, which stands out as a religious 
monument throughout India, is a gift of Ahe Udras, and the present 
Orissan culture may well be proud of ffiat’ temple where no caste or im- 
touchability is in practice. You will find it now^Bere else in India. The- 
culture is purely Orissan; Orissa has kept it up, but that Orissa is not' 
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recognised to be a distinct individual factor in the Indian federation of 
races. 

Of Utkal 1 should not say more and tire the patience of this House, 
by detaining them any longer in the domains of anehmt history. It 
would be seen, however that the ancient TJtkal influencfo came from the 
side of Singhbhuni and added many pernianent and highly delicate ele- 
ments of civilisation and advancement to this synthetic stream of 
(uilture. Thus it stands out as a fact that we in Orissa, from .ancient 
times dev(}lope(l a distinct tand individual culture of our own, whose 
identity could not be killud, though the attempt has been perhaps serious- 
ly and continuously made to kill it for about two Inmdred years. 

Orissa was in liistory always a serp.araie province. It is not in this 
20th century' that we app(.*al to the J^ritisb administration for iIkj first 
time and claim it to be so. History shows, Sir, that it was always a 
separate province not only maintainecl anyliow with ils slendpr revenue, 
but it was a liourishing Stall*. Even during v/ars witii ni'ighbouring 
races it could build up a robust art .‘ind literature and it could spend 
enormously on religious art and other institutions of religious and social 
importancai. The exteaii of Oriss;i. which is now cljiimed io be from 
Midnapore to the southern point of (lanjain and from the slK)rf‘s of the 
sea (o soincwherii beyond Singhbbum and in tlio Eastern Central Pro- 
vinces is not a recent discovery. In olden it was much larger in 

extent and a powerful kingdom- Even during the pnlrny days r^f Bah- 
mini, Vijayanagaram and Bengal, our kin /s kept up their independence 
and ca-rried their mighty poas.ant militia into the very heart of those 
countries and our separate* exist.eiice as an indep^Tident race and kingdom 
was kept up till ,the lattiT half of the IBth century when no other pro- 
viiuic in India except Khand(‘sh — which perhaps succaimbed about the 
.same time — kept its indepenflenco against the Imperial Moghul arms. 
Then when Akbar took it, he understood the position. Ho was a states- 
man, „and not a ra('Tc conqueror. He could understand the necessity 
of the separate existence-' of the Oriyn people and be made it into n separ- 
atc^ province. Throughout the Moghul rule it remained separate, and 
so I must inform the iH'ouse that our kluhammadans are a respectable 
class of people, and therefore in Orissa you will seldom find any tension 
b(’tVv*cen the Hindus and Muhammadans, nor has any kind of communal 
rowdyism ever disturbed the peaceful atmosphere of that land. 

Then conquest after conquest came, and we were treated like a foot- 
ball- Perhaps during the British regime matters have been carried to 
extreme lengths- Sometime before the time of the battle of Plassey it 
was made a part of Bengal. A little before that it was given to Nagpur. 
I do not know whether — and it is quite probable that — Orissa was given 
in lieu of the tribute of Bengal to the Mahrattas by the Governor of Bengal 
under the influence of the merchants of Calcutta who were afraid of the 
Mahratta raids. Then again it was made a part of the Central Provinces. 
During the second Mahratta War, it was again thrown on to Bengal, and 
what happened? The famous historian in his statistical accounts, I 
mean Sir W. W. Hunter, has admitted how the British Government 
was responsible for the famine and poverty of our ancient land- It was 
in Calcutta that the headquarters of Orissa were situated and without 
practically any notice to the Oriyas our zamindaris were sold in Calcutta 
for paltry sums, and many of our zamindars now are therefore absentee 
zamindaiB, and they live in Calcutta. This is distinctly an act of the 
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British 'Government, as has been pointed out very rightly by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, in his statistical accounts of Bengal 

This has been our^ fate, Sir. Since that time we have been made some- 
thing like a commodity* When it is necessary for the safety and happi* 
ness of a major province, we have been thrown about, either partially or 
wholly, practically like a football. The last of such cruel and heinous ex- 
periments was made in putting; us with Bihar. Perhaps the Government 
remember that we were told that we were to supply the sea-board to Bihar* 
If by supplying the sea-board was meant that we were to wash the feet of 
Bihar by the gentle offerings of the breezy waves of our hoary and 
.sacred coast of ancient Kalinga, one could well understand it. Or, was 
there any port open? Was the sea coast of Orissa developed? Was 
anything at all done to call Orissa a sea-hoard of Bihar? It was simply 
an experiment to supply a portion of feeder land to Bihar to enable it 
to maintain itself as a- separate province\ 

Maulvi A. H. Natique (Central Provinces : Muhammadan) : Do you 
want that Orissa should be a separate province independent of. and dis- 
.tinct from, Bihar, and that it should have no concern with Bihar? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, we should like to be a separate province 
as Assam or the Central Provinces. Assam hns been made into a separ- 
ate province with practically the same or even less population and with 
\about the same amount of revenue. It Inis not yet got a High Court 
nor even a Univei'sity, but it is recognised as a separate province, and the 
people are exi)ected to determine and rule over their destinies, 

while we are always being thrown about. It is quite natural that we 
should like to be a separate province a.s w’e have been througiliout the 
course of our history, hut for about these 200 years, when on account of 
the fault of the Imperial Government wt' have been thrown about from 
place to place, as I have said, like a football, nnd wo havcj been vivisect- 
ed and thrown in portions here and there. And it is natural tliat even 
at a great risk to our economic life w’e should much like to be a separate 
province. But perhaps here I feel called upon to refer to the amend- 
ments of ray friends from Bihar. 

They always like to put in an amendment to say that we should 
remain under Bihar and Orissa, not the present Orissa Division but a 
little bigger territory. When in 1921 early in the Ref onus a Resolution 
was moved in the Bihar and Orissa Council, such an amendment failed* 
and the Resolution as T have put it now was unanimously passed. I 
do not know' what charm there is in putting in the words “imder the 
administration of Bihar and Orissa' I I have left the question quite 
open. I have said “under one administration" wdth the distinct inten- 
tion that I do not commit myself either to remain under Bihar and 
Orissa or to be a separate province, wrhich latter course we should like 
verv much. Here T may be allow-ed to put in a word about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of being under any other province. If the ex- 
periment to tag us on to some other province like a barge to a steam boat is 
to go on, then I think it would be much better first if w-e are tagged on to 
the Central Provinces, for there we shall count for something. Our popu- 
lation is almost as large and the railway communication from Cuttack to 
Sambalnur, which is under contemplation I understand, mav be extended 
np to Nagpur through some station on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, while 
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the Vizagapatam Harbour railway will also be another advantage. Or 
if we are to be put under another province, then Bengal wdth its High 
Court and University, w’hich have not only a tradition but which com- 
mand a certain amount of influence and independence, is nearer our 
home and is within easy reach of any part of Orissa, not more than 12 
hours rail joamey. I do not know what charm there is in putting us 
with Bihar, to \vasli the feet of the province, as I have said. Patna is 
perhaps more distant from Cuttack than any other centre, and besides 
throughout our history w^e have never been with Bihar. We were once 
with flengal, then with the Central Provinces, and then w^e were fhrowm 
back into Bengal* It was only in 1911 -that, to annul the partition of 
Bengal and to give Bihar some advantage of territory, w^e were put under 
Bihar. Still the wheels of Government sometimes arc calculated to 
crush our destinies and to dictate what w^c should be, and if it is still 
found convenient to the Government that we should be with Bihar we 
must submit to our destiny, but w^e should like all the Oriya-speakin?g 
people to bf^ under Bihar together- That is the only desire now. We 
:are practically a dying race under the present arrangements of adminis- 
tration, and in this state who or where are w^e to choose betw'een Pro- 
vinces except that w^e appeal and plead for being under one administra- 
tion. For the present any administration that is given us w'e shall and 
w^e must accept, for there is no other w'ay out. Then w^e shall w^ait 
and when we develop as a united race we shall compel the hands of our 
destiny, I mean the Government, to give us a separate province, which 
is our hope and goal and without w^hich wo cannot have rest. And as to 
the redistribution of areas, wdiatever be the objections from the Government 
standpoint, if the Government do not put one and all our areas together — 
that is, the reirinant w'hich still remains after all the killing agencies have 
been in operation for ages and generations, nay, even centuries — if all 
those areas be not now^ put together — ^if some are still left out — the process 
of killing in this present age will not continue any longer. It cannot. 
Discontent wdll never vanish ; it wdll still flourish eve n in the smallest 
outlying parts. You may say that some parts of Bengal are unwilling, 
that the Central Provinces Government does not like the idea, or that 
a portion of Sir^^libhum is not naturalised in Oriya culture although it 
has taken that culture for tw^o or ihreo '^venerations ; you wall sec to your 
great disadvantage that the agitation wall go on- The present age is an 
age of agitators in the political wwld and our agitators — T confess it^ — 
will come out again into the outlying areas. They wall again give you, 
trouble and the question wall not he finally settled till all our people still 
living are put together under one administration, and, if possible, and as 
soon as possible, under a separate administration, a distinct provincial 
administration. ♦ 

Some suggestion has been thrown out to us under the name 
•of a sub-province. I do not understand, nor does my friend the Hon^ ur- 
rftible the Home Member there understand what it actually means. To 
call a province a sub-province is somew^hat odd. If I may define it now 
as I understand it, it is a province without a High Court- and a University, 
•which we are told w'e shall not be able to maintain independenilyv al- 
though I hold that in spite of the famished condition of our land and its 
economic disadvantages so often flung in our face w^e shall tr>v our b-est 
to maintain a separate University and a High Court. But if it is not 
found possible by the present niasters of our destiny, it may be made 
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into a province like Assam, which has not a University or a High Court* 
But what does a sub-province mean*? That is something rather dero- 
gatory in name, and our people are afraid that by calling our province a 
sub-province we may again be put under disadvfmtages* 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honoxirable Member from Orissa 
must now conclude liis observations. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Tlumk you. I should like ratlier to have a 
province like that tlian an administration with the prefix “ sub which 
would give some one the idea that we shall again be tagged on to anotlier 
bigger province with similar disadvantages to thosc^ under which we now 
Jiave to live. With tliese words, Sir, I move rny Resolution. 

♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : 
Muliamrnadan iiural): Sir, I am sorry that Maulvi Muhammad Shafee, 
Maiilvi Badi-uz-Zaman and Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz TTussahi Khan, the 
Mussalman rcpresentativi's of the province of Bihar, are not present in the 
House this morning to represent the views of their electorates. 1 think, 
Sir, I will not be able to do justice to this subject as they would have 
done. But 1 sliould bo failing in my duty if I did noi- give expression to 
the views of my co-religionists in that province on this subject. Sir, 1 
hold in my hand a letter from Mr. Abdul Azevz, Barrister-at-Law, Secre- 
tary of the Bihar Provincial iVlu-slim League, which expresses th(‘ vjews 
of the Mussulmans of tliat province on this subject and it runs as follows: 

“ I am sending you a copy of a He.solutiori pas.sed nt an extraordinary meeting of 
the Bihar Provincial Muslim League. The Mussalmans of Bihar feel strongly in the 
matter and they consider that if the motion i.s accepted, it will he a great Mow to 
their political prestige ui the province. The inclusion f)f Orissa in the province of 
Bihar i.s responsible for the low percentage of the Mussalmaiis in the province, and 
if the other Oriya-speaking tracts were to he brought under the province of Bihar^ 
the percentage of Mussalmaris wtuild still go down. The Orissa Division, as it is, is a 
drain on the province, and if the Oriya-speaking population in India aspires to a 
unit, a separate political unit should be created and any attempt to foist them on 
Bihar should bo o])po.sed.’' 

The matter was once agitated in the local Council and a perusal of the 
proceedings will mal^e it clear that the trend of the debate was in favour 
of the creation of a separate unit. The Resolution which the Bihar Prov- 
incial Muslim League passed is as follows: 

“ Resolved that the Bihar Provincial Muslim League is strfmgly opposed to the 
jResolution to be moved ir the Legislative Assembly recommending the amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts with the Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, and requests the Muhammadan Members of the Assembly to oppose the Resolu- 
tion if moved.** 

(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B* Diws (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : May I ask one ques- 
tion of the Honourable Member? Does the Resolution which my Honour- 
able friend has quoted as being opposed to the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts give any opinion of the Oriya Mussalmans?' Were any 
Oriya Mussalmans represented? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I understand, Sir, that the populatibn of 
the Mussalmans in Oriya-speaking tracts is infinitesimally small, they are 
one or two per cent., and therefore their, views on this subject have no 

^Speech act corrected by the Honourable Member., 
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valuc; probably they had no chance to express their views. Well, even 
if the feelings of Mussulmans in Orissa were consulted, I consider it my 
duty to say that the Mussahnan Members of this Assembly cannot support 
this Bosolution. Of course we are not opposed to any general scheme of 
redistribution of the provinces in India. If a redistribution of Sind' takes 
place, if a redistribution of other provinces in India takes place, if there 
is a general redistribution of the provinces in India, then wt', arc not 
opposed to it. But I am sorry that we cannot support, this Tiesolution as 
it stands. With these words, Sir, I oppose the Besolution. 

’'‘Maulvi A. H. Natique: When tlje Honourable Mover has clearly 
statc'd that he wants a se])arate Orissa province, distinct from Bihar, the 
question of tlio Honourable Member (IMaulvi Jluhammad Yalmb) does 
not come in at all. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I bt'g to move the following amendment : 

“ That for thcj original Resolution the following bo substituted : — 

‘ Tliat this Assembly recommends to tlio Governor General in Council that he 
may be pleased to take early steps to amalgamate all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts with the present Orissa Bivision of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa.’ ” 

I may at the outset state that we fully sympailiise with our brethren in 
Orissa in their desire that all the areas w’hich are now divided into separate 
Oriya tracts should be brought under one administration. Tin' object of 
my arnend)nent is merely to make the original Resolution more specific, 
and to focus the attention of tlu* House on a- definite clear-cut-issue. There 
is no question that opinion is almost unanimous in official as well as non- 
official circles as the desirability of amalgamating all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one administration. So far back as 1903 Sir Herbert 
Bisley, who was then the Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
said as follow^s: 

“ The Government of Madras have repeatedly complained of the anxieties imposed 
upon their adminiRtration by the great diversity of languages (Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Canarese) with which Madras Civilians are called upon to cope, and 
which render the transfer of officers from one part of the presidency to another a 
matter in any case of great difficulty, and often of positive detriment to the public ' 
interest.” 

The Government of India also, Sir, in their letter, dated the 8rd Decem- 
ber, 1903, said as follows : 

” Such a scheme w^ould solve the question of language once for all. This change 
would relieve both the Central Provinces and Madras of a troublesome excrescence 
upon their administrative system; and it would result in handing over the Oriya 
problem to one Government alone, on a scheme and with the unity that would admit 
of its being treated with consistency and efficiency.”* 

Luter on, Sir Herbert Eisley proposed that the Oriya-speaking tracts should' 
be amalgamated under one administration. The Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce also supported this proposal, and in their letter the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce made the following observation : 

" The Committee do not anticipate, that any such change would prejudicially affect 
^mercantile interests.” 

But Lord Ampthill, who was then the Governor of Madras, took up a- 
hostile attitude, and the matter was dropped. When Mr. Montagu came- 
out to India in 1917 the Oriya representatives waited m a deputation on- 

‘Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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him, and a reference to the Oriya problem is made in paragraph 246 of the 
Report on Constitutional Reforms. Mr. Sttmley Rice, I.C.S., wrote a 
book '' Occasional Es^ys on South Indian Life in that book he refers 
i }0 this problem in the following words : 

“ Orissa proper lies within the Province of Bengal and the people of Ganjam 
‘Suffer in that they have been separated from their brethren ; they are foundling 
children, alien from the more favoured, because better recognised Dravidian races; 
alien even in the origin to which their ancestry has been traced.** 

-Again the book says : 

“ The Oriya of Ganjam labours under two disadvantages. He is very far from 
Madras, and he inhabits only part of a District. Ho speaks a language which is 
spoken in Bengal, but not in any part of the Madras Presidency save Ganjam.’* 

The Durbar despaitch of 1911 pointed out : 

“ Orissa has long felt uneasiness at a possible loss of identity as a distinct com- 
’munity.” 

'Thus it will be seen that opinion is practically unanimous on the point. 
This question w^as brought up, Sir, in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
on the 20tli February, 1920, when a Resolution on the- lines of rny amend- 
ment was moved by Mr. Sachidananda Sinha and supported by the late 
Mr. Surendranath Banerji; and among other supporters of that Resolution 
1 find ,the name of the Raja of Kanika, who was then, T understand, the 
-only representative of Orissa on the Council. Among other supporters of 
that Resolution, T find the name of Haji Chaudhri Muhammad Ismail 
12 Noon ^ invite the attention of Honourable Members of this 

House to tlie remarks of a few representative gentlemen of 
Orissa itself. This is to be found in the Phillip-Duff Enquiry Report 
which must be in the hands of many Honourable Members. At page 6 
we read as follows : 

“ The zemindar of Khallikote and Atagada, w^ho is President of the District Board 
of Ganjam, of the Zemindars* Association of Ganjam and of the Khallikote College, 
Berhampur. is definitely of opinion that a separate Orissa is financially impracticable, 
that a union of Oriss^ with an Andhra province w-ould ])e distinctly injurious to the 
Griyas, and that the immediate amalgamation of the Oriya-.speaking tracts of Madras 
with Orissa is essential for the interests of all classes of Oriyas whether they be 
zemindars or raiyats.” 

At page 10, again, we read as follows: 

“ These deputations expressed the view'.^ of the enlightened Oriyas of Berhampur 
and the surrounding area and were unanimous in favour of amalgamation. We gathered 
that they preferred a separate Orissa province, but were on the whole in favour of 
union with Bihar and Orissa for the time being in the hope of securing their ultimate 
tjbject at a later date." 

The conclusion of the Commission is as follows : 

“ Our inquiry has shown that there is a genuine long-standing and deep-seated 
desire on the part of the educated Oriya ^ classes of the Oriya-speaking tracts of 
Madras for amalgamation of these tracts with Orissa under one administration. By 
many we have been informed that it is immaterial whether that administration be 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal or Madras." ^ 

I will also quote the opinion, Sir, 6t my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das who 
has taken a keen interest in this question. He gave a press interview last 
year. I do not know whether he has changed his opinioii, but I hope he 
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has not. In the course of his interview, which is reported in the* 
Searchlight of the 24th Januai’y, 1920, he said: 

“ that he would like to see Orissa remaining with Bihar for another decade till even- 
tually Orissa became a separate province.’' 

We knew our friend, Sir, as an Engineer, and as a politician; but I find, 
that he has blossomed forth into a full-fledged journalist. Ho is the 
editcjr of a paper called Young Vtkal; and this is what he wrote so late as 
on the 9th December, 1926 : 

We have advanced no further since 1903 or 1911. Let the Central Government 
unite the Oriya-spe’aking tracts under one Government for the present under the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and allow the progressive development of the Oriya 
race unhampered. ’ ’ 

Sir, at present, the Oriya-speaking tracts have been scattered over four 
provinces; a portion is in Midnapore in Bengal, a portion is in Singbhum of 
Cliota Nag])ur, Sarnbalpore and a small portion of Raipur is in the Central 
Provinces, and a portion in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency. 
There are only two or three alternatives which may be considered by the 
House. One is to give a separate f)rovince all at once, or it may be joined 
with the present Orissa Division of Biliar and Orissa. If our friends of 
Orissa want to have a separate province of their own, we in Bihar will not 
stand in their way, but they must look into the financial as})ect of the 
question also. Orissa is a poor province. It suffers from chronic starva- 
tion. Even at the present moment there are signs of starvation in the out- 
lying tracts of the country’. If in spite of that my friends want to have 
all at once a separate province of their own, with its costly paraphernalia; 
of a High Court, University and Secretariat, Bihar will never stand in their 
way. 

Mr. B. Das: Thank you. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: We do not object .to being in Bihar. We can- 
not. You cannot otherwise stand in our way too. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : There is also a suggestion of a Deputy, Governor 
being appointed. Now, Sir, the proposal for a Deputy Governor has been* 
discouraged in the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee on Con- 
stitutional Reforms. For all these reasons, I think it would be safe for 
my friends to consent to remain for the present with Bihar. Mr. 
Madhusudan Das, then Minister of Bihar and Orissa, so far back as 1921 
made the following observation: 

Jagannath is called the Hindu God, but He is generally known in Orissa among 
the Pandas and priests of Orissa as Buddha Abatar, as an incarnation, or if I may 
say so, a deity of the Buddha creed. Buddhism was a religion which did away with castfr 
system and you find an absence of caste rules in Jagannath. There you find a strong 
affinity between Bihar and Orissa, the like of which is not to be found between any two 
parts of a province or any two provinces of India. 

With these few words, I move my amendment; but I repeat if my 
friends persist in having a separate province of their own, quite independent 
of Bihar and Orissa, we shall not object, but will bid them a regretful but 
nonetheless a cordial farewell. 

Mr. President: Amendment moved: 

** That for the original Resolution the following be substituted 

* That this Assemhlj; recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
may be pleased to take early st^s to amalgamate all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts with the present Orissa Division of the Province *of Bihar an<f 
Orissa 
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Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to 
support the original llesolution of my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das. 
According to the exigencies of the British conquest in India, fortunately or 
unfortunately some portions^of the Oriya peope have been tacked on to the 
Madras Presidency; other ; provinces also have suffered similarly. I had 
personally occasion to go myself to the province, being appointed as an 
arbitrator by the Congress. I have made enquiries into the matter and 
I find that the findings that the Committee have arrived at are substan- 
tially correct and they represent the opinion prevalent among the people 
there. I have seen the people there. 1 have talked with the educated 
; people, with other kinds of people also, and though, I take it, the generality 
of people do not understand tlie meaning of remaining in the Madras 
Presidency or Bihar or any other province, they understand very clearly 
that all Oriya })eople should be brought together under one administration, 
and that is why 1 rise to support, the original proposition of Mr. Nilakantha 
Das Mr. Das’s proposition is that the Oriya-speaking tracts should be 
brought under one local administration. It does not say that they should 
be taken away from Bihar or Madras; it does not say “tack the tracts on 
to Bengal, to the Central Provinces ’’ or that they should remain with 
Madras. All it wants is that the Oriya-speaking people should be brought 
under one administration. It may be under Madras, under Bihar, under 
Bengal, or under any other province. All that the original Kesolution 
' ’wants is that they should bo brought under one administration. Looking 
at it from the practical point of view, the province of Madras is a very big 
province, and therefore to bring all the Oriya-speaking people under the 
' administration of Madras is an impracticable proposition. Therefc)re, that 
' question is ruled out. The question then is, whetlier the whole of the 
Oriya-speaking people should be with Bihar or should be with Bengal, or 
should be made into a separate province. That question Government can 
decide themselves. If they can find that it would he a financially success- 
ful proposal to bring all the Oriya-speaking people together in one separate 
province, of course it will please everybody; it will please the Oriya-speak- 
ing people very much, and also from the linguistic point of view, I think 
it would be a very safe proposal. 

I think it is a very self-evident proposal to bring together one people 
or people speaking the same language. If that is not possible, if the 
'financial condition of Orissa may not. make it a practical proposal, I think 
from the circumstances of Orissa, their mode of living, their customs and 
habits, and from the affinity between the two languages of Orissa and 
Bengal, that it would be more convenient to have Orissa attached to 
Bengal. 


I heard a remark made that no case has been made out to disturb 
the present arrangement. Perhaps some of my friends may not have read 
the report that has been published, entitled “ Report on Enquiry into 
attitude of Oriya-speaking population^ of the Madras Presidency towards 
amalgamation with other Oiiya-speaking tracts. “ I quote for them from 
page 12, paragraph 10, which runs as follows : 

“ There is a deficiency of Oriya officers in superior grades of Magisterial and 
other services. It has, been pointed out that there is at present only one Oriya 
Deputy Collector in the province, and there are no Oriyas in the superior urades of 
the Police and Forest Services. Telega Officers posted as Magistrates, Tahsildars 
etc., in Oriya-speaking tracts very frequently do not know Oriya and the qualitV of 
their work thereby suffers and Oriyas are put to much inconvenience, even where the 
Court language has been officially declared to be Oriya.** 
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other samples of grievances also are mentioned, as for instance : 

In spite of orders to increase the number of Oriya ministerial officers, there is 
: still a vast preponderance of Tclegu clerks in all Government offices in the Gan jam 
'district. 

Notices and summonses, even when printed in Oriya, are frequently filled up in 
the Telegu language, which is not understood by the people. Many instances of this 
were shown to us.’* 

Those who care to read this book will find several other samples oi 
grievances. 

I therefore beg to support the llesolution of my friend, Mr. Nilakantha 
Das. 

Mr. C. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan liural): Sir, I rise to move: 

“ That for the original Kesolution the following be substituted ...” 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I rise 
on a point of order. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should confine himself to the 
Eesolution and the amendment already moved. He knows perfectly well 
that his own amendment which is on the paper, is out of order. He 
should, therefore, confine himself to the original Eesiolution and amend- 
ment already moved. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, 1 bow to the ruling of the Chair and shall 
speak to the original liesolution. 

My friend, Mr. Nilakantha Das, has my full support. It is a well 
understood fact that in the matter of a constitution the importance of 
the language question cannot be disputed. His demand is that the Oriya- 
speuking provinces should be constituted into a separate province. This 
fact has been in the minds of almost all constitutionalists, everyoner 
whether appointed by Government or an outside agency, who has gone 
into the question. The latest authority — at any rate supposed to bi- an 
authority — #ho was last to go into the question of the constitution of 
India, Sir Frederick Whyte, — has a passage in his book about provincial 
autonomy and languages. 1 look forward to the Government immediately 
constituting the Oriya-speaking tracts into a separate province, so that 
it may be a happy harbinger of the policy of reconstituting the Provinces 
on a linguistic basis as commended by the Congress. Sir, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, who is supposed to be the author of the Montagu Reforms 
(Laughter)— I know for a fact that he was the brain of the Montagu 
Reforms, — in the book that he wrote, “Letters to the People of India 

Responsible Government ”, has made a very strong case for the re- 
distribution of provinces. He repudiates the present arrangement of 
provinces. This is what Mr. Lionel Curtis says, and Iiis. statement very 
strongly supports the case of Mr. Nilakantha Das : 

** The areas and administrative mechanism developed by a sy.stem of paternal 
government, (i.e., the present government) are utterly different from those developed 
by a system of popular government {for which the Reforms are, supposed to stand). 
When uitroducing responsible government in a great country which has never had it 
before you must be prepared to revise your areas {the Resofution of my friend calls 
upon the GovemmeM to revise the present areMs of the provmces of Bihar and 
Orissa) and to re-oonstruct your administrative system, ^ 

As every practical man knows, popular prejudice is always a factor which has to 
be considered in political arrangements. 
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And “ popular prejudice in the present case favours the mover of the 
Kesolution. Further on Mr. Curtis says; 

“ The duty of statesmen is’ to think out the plan which is right in itself, to state 
that plan clearly and (joldly, and then guide the conmiunity towards it as closely* 
a.*? popular prejudice will allow, not failing to appeal to their innate sense of trustee- 
ship for those who come after them.** 

Sir, it is a well understood fact that without this separation it is very 
difficult to have any federal form of self-government. Lord Birkenhead 
has said that the American constitution would admirably suit India. I 
therefore think that Government can very well make an experiment by 
creating a small province like that .of Orissa. What did they do in 
America? They divided the country into small provinces. I shall read 
to you an authority you cannot dispute: 

“In ail great communities the political field is, or ought to be, divided between 
one central government and a number of provincial governments. There are various 
reasons for this, which can best be explained by keeping in mind the United States. 
Congress at Washington could not pass all the measures required by the different parts 
ot that vast and varied community. It would break down for want of time, and its 
measures v/ould not be sufficiently adapted to the needs of the various local com- 
munities. We cannot imagine one law and system of education for the whole of 
America. And if we could, its administration from one centre would be too rigid. 
Areas so far removed as California and New York need different systems, adapted 
to their local conditions and administered in response to the feelings of each com- 
munity. Apart from this an educational system, , administered from Washington for 
all America, would he too vast for any one authority to control. “ 

Further on he says: 

“ Some light will be thrown on the question by a glance at the map of North 
America as it existed in the middle of the eighteenth century. Its soil was then 
divided between three Great Empires, which all centred in Europe. Spain claimed 
to administer, as one huge province, all the territories now covered by Mexico, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Alabama and Florida. Similarly France 
claimed a vast triangular territory, of which the north-eastern angle was opposite 
Newfoundland, the north-western angle near Winnipeg, and the southern angle at 
the mouth of the Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. England claimed a much smaller 
area, the coast strip extending from the boundary which now divides New Brunswick 
and Maine to the northern boundary of Florida,”' 

I will ask the Honourable gentlemen on the other side to read Mr. Lionel 
Curtis’ book or some other historical survey and improve their knowledge 
of the subject. (Laughter.) 

Mr. K, M. Josh! (Nominated: Labour Interests): May I ask where 
is the reference to language in this passage? 

Mr* 0* S. Banga Iyer: I am sure Mr. Joshi was not putting a serious 
question; the Spanish people were not talking the language of English- 
men, the French people were not talking the language of the English 
j>eople. I Eope Mr. Joshi is satisfied., 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, when I listened to the 
•ast speaker I had the feeling that he was moving the amendment you 
had disallowed, but of course that could not be the case. (Laughter.) 
I will say no more about the last speaker. 

Sir, the Honourable the Mover of the Eesolution made one observa- 
tion that gave me serious caUs© to think. He said, and I have no doubt 
he said it with great truth, that When he first came to this House he 
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was asked by several of his fellow Members where Orissa was. That,, 
Sir, seems to indicate to me some of the difficulties which a House 
composed as thisk is has in dealing with a problem which is very largely 
a local problem between the Governments aroimd Orissa, and also which 
would be discussed in local assemblies by people with far greater local 
knowledge than people in this House can claim. I make those observa- 
tions because I am distinctly of opinion that when Government has to 
choose between the numerous conflicting views as to the fate of Orissa 
it should be after it has. considered the discussions in the local Legislative 
Councils. Now, Sir, I do not suffer from the disability that some of 
+.he Members of the House do because I have visited Orissa on several 
occasions, three I think, and I have quite recently been in Orissa, and 
I entirely ^ee with the remarks of my Honourable friend as to the 
distinctive civilization and the wonderful memorials of that country, whicn. 
contains some of the temples most revered by the Hindu community. 

I too, Sir, have visited the great temple of Bhubaneswar, I have seen 
the cave temples which are close to it, and I have also visited the great 
Sun Temple, that remarkable architectural production at Kanarak. No ' 
one who visits Orissa can fail to be struck with the interesting nature of 
the country and the distinctive civilization which exists there. On all 
these points I am at one with my Honourable friend. But, Sir, admit- 
ting and sympathising as I do with the undoubted feeling that exists in 
Orissa, which seeks for some more definite unions of the Oriya- 
speaking peoples as an emblem to express their racial pride, it must be 
largely a matter for consideration what are the practical propositions 
which are open to give effect to their wishes. When I was at Cuttack 
and again when I was at Puri I talked to many educated Oriyas, and 
whether it is deep or not, there is no doubt that there is a wide feeling 
that they would like some change in the present administration to give 
effect to such a union. My Honourable friend Pandit Nilakantha Das 
has made one point which T should like myself to' make very clear. What 
most educated Oriyas look forward to is not being tied to some other 
province, but some form of administration where they will be masters 
in their ownmouse. They do not, as I understand it, really attach very 
much importance to the transfer of these few pargannas in the Ganjam 
district to Orissa, except aa a preliminary step, and a step which they 
hope will carry them to some form of independent existence. They would 
no doubt be content with that transfer as a first step, but that is not, as 
my Honourable friend made quite clear in his speech, what their vdtimate 
intention is. That, Sir, is a very important point because, if that is the 
real intention,, then the transfer of these pargannas acquires much less 
importance, because their mere transfer would not satisfy the wishes 
of a considerable number of those who are concerned with the present 
request. Considered in any other light the transfer of these pargannas 
therefore would have to be justified not in pursuance of the general aim 
of Orissia as a separate cotmtry* but merely as a question of administrative 
advantage one way or the other. . , 

Now, niy Honourable friend has also made a very great number of 
alternative suggestions. First of ill he would prefer to be on his own. 
Next he would prefer to go to the Central Provinces. Well, Sir, I have 
never heard that put forward before as an Orissa demand. I have heard 
many requests, . but not that particular one; but my Honourable friend 
h xiqmte light^ J&rei ue* a hittorioal precedent for it/ When Mda Singh,. 
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Akbar's General, annexed Orissa to the Mogul Empire, he placed it xmder 
separate Governor, and later on in 1761, it was ceded to the Nagpur 
Mahrattas who ruled it on a system which was, I understood^ somewhat 
p»ainful to the subjects. It is not a precedent which I fancy is appreciated 
in Orissa, nor is there any desire that the Mahratta rule should be restored 
in Orissa, but my Honourable friend is right to this extent that it w$»s 
then — and I think that is the only precedent I can find — a part of whai^ 
is now the Central Provinces. However, I noticed with some interest 
that Dr. Moonje, who I understand comes from the Central Provinces, 
's apparently not anxious to have Orissa. Next in order of merit my 
Honourable friend would like to be transferred to Bengal. We have not 
bad the advantage yet of a speaker from Bengal, but we shall probably 
know then how I3engal would like it. Last of all, if it cannot be trans- 
ferred anywhere else it is to Bihar that this United Orissa would go. But 
.my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh cannot, I am afraid, geii 
much consolation from that, because it is very much the last choice. 
Well, Sir, a question of this kind must obviously receive very careful 
-consideration in regard to its administrative and financial aspects. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has doubtless satisfied himself 
that the transfer of a larger tract of Orissa country to Bjhar is likely to 
be profitable to him. If so, Sir, he is more fortunate than the Govern- 
ment of that province, who make it one of the conditions of agreeing to 
the transfer of these taluks from Ganjam that they shall be financially 
solvent and of this they are not convinced. I do not know whether my 
Honourable friend would alter his view if he found they were not, but 
T fancy when he came to see his constituents they might desire his views 
to be expressed with more caution on that point. Again any question of 
constituting Orissa as a separate administration would obviously requiio 
most careful consideration from the financial point of view. Those of 
50 u who know Orissa know it is a tract very liable to flood, very liable 
to catastrophies and in the ordinary way not, I am informed by the Bihar 
Government, a very profitable portion of their dominions. Without 
taking into consideration anything else, and leaving out the overhead 
charges, the expenditure is hardly met by the revenue derived from the 
present districts of Orissa. The Bihar Government do not conceal the fact 
that they would regard any further demands on their other provincial 
revenues by additional territory as a good reason for objecting to such a 
transfer. If, as my Honourable friend contemplates, he formed hie ad- 
ministration without a Biigh Court and without a University I conclude 
that he would probably desire to retain the services of some High Court 
and some University at any rate in part — ^that \p to say, Orissa would 
aave to pay a portion of the charges both of a . BQgh Court and of a 
University, and that would be a serious burden on the Orissa we know 
'rf at present. But, Sir, I do not wish the ibuse to think that in puttmg 
forward the difficulties of the case we do not appreciate that there 
difficulties which the Oriya-speaking people suflEer under at present. It 
is perfectly true thet.it must be A Z3^ter of very considerable diffic^ty 
— and I was much strudht by it when I tras in Cuttack-^for Oriyas to go 
to Patna and prefer their appeals to idie High Court there, where most ol 
the pleaders are Oriya and wfa^ tbeir^ 

ere strange do not Irnaw the language! ItTe 

^iionsiderahle amount % ae^Aihg tip n flNeuit eouH ^ the irhieh 
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^its at Cuttack from time to time, but oaie complaint that, was certainly 
made to me when I was down there was that the occasional presence of 
fudges in that place is not the same thing as having a High Court which 
i.5! readily accessible. Dr. Moonje I think it \^as who pointed out very 
pertinently that to take Griyas to Madras wa^ impossible. I was on 
tlie other hand much struck by the fact of the great distance of those 
outlying talukas of Ganjam from Madras, and I cannot doubt Oriyas suffer 
a certain ainpunt of disadvantage from that fact. Also although 
it is true that improvements have been made in communications between 
the centre of the Bihar and Orissa Government and Orissa, even now 
they* leave much to be desired; and we cannot deny that it is a hardship 
ior Oriyas to get their education from Patna University and their justice 
from the Patna High Court. I do not desire in the least to minimise 
the position; but, on the other hand, we have to come down to practical 
politics. I think we must reject for the moment any idea of a separate 
administration for Orissa and the question really to be decided is as to 
what we can do in the way of smaller modifications. The position now 
is that we have consulted the Government of Madras, the Government 
of the Central Provinces and the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
Madras desire very much to retain the existing position because they 
recognise that in the tracts concerned if they benefit the Oriyas they itiay 
barm the Telegus who inhabit in considerable numbers those tracts. The 
■Central Provinces, curiously enough like Dr. Moonje, have no desire to 
add any Oriyas to their terriiory nor any desire to cede any of the territory 
which is now in a certain degree populated by Oriyas .... 


Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am quite disinterested in the matter. 


The Honoura^ble Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am very glad to see tha 

the Ijocal Government and the Honourable Member in this matter Bvom to 
be more or less at one. Bihar and Orissa have a somewhat limited 
affection for the Oriya tahikas of the Ganjam district. They discussed 
the matter bht, like careful housekeepers, they want to know how much 
the new guetA.s are going to eat. So we asked for figures, as far as pos- 
sible, to clear up that point. Those figures were supplied and are at present 
under the consideration of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and I 
gather from their communications to me that they find some difficulty in 
ascertaining the actual facts and of course it is always a matter of diffi- 
culty to find what are the financial facts about a particular block of territory 
which is very much less than a whole district. However, the Bihar and 
Orissa Government make it perfectly clear that they would not take on 
willingly the Oriya talukas of Ganjam unless they were satisfied it w’^as 
financially a sound proposition. They also make it clear th^ ihey w^ould 
desire — and here I think my Honourable friend who spoke name 

but only in the name of the Muhammadans of Bihar will aj^ee — they 
wmM desire before , they came to any final conclusion that the mattj^ 
^houia be re-discussed in the hew Bihar and Orissa Legislative Coim^; 
And also Suggest it should he re-discussed in the Madras Council, 
ot rather discussed for I do not think there ever has been any discussion in 
Madras tn that point. • 


r yWhll, /Sir, that ^ pe^iMon. are engaged with Local 

seeing what he dona. They ca^e. engaged ih examih^ 

"They do feel fhat ^ere ai^ 
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certain disabilities under which Oriyas suffer. How far they are sus- 
ceptible of merely administrative correction, is at present doubtful. They 
feel moreover, that, apak from that,. Oriyas^ have a natural pride in 
their beautiful country, that Oriyas have a natural pride in their ancient 
civilisation, and that, in so far as that is compatible with the other re- 
quirements of the position consideration should be given to that, natural 
sentiment. That, Sir, is the view of the Government on this Eesolution. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I appreciate very much .the eulogistic 
terms in which the Honourable the Home Member has spoken 
of the past glories of my country. Sir, I may also observe here that the 
Oriya public appreciated very much the visit of the Honourable the Home 
Member during last November to Orissa. Some of us took that oppor- 
tunity to wait on him in a deputation to discuss this very vital problem, 
so vital to the Oriya race, and the Honourable the Home- HemBer at the- 
time pointed out the financial aspects of the question that may have to 
be faced if amalgamation with Bihar were to be attained. At the very 
time the Governor of Bihar also delivered a speech at a Durbar in Cuttack 
where he mentioned: 

The decision does not rest with this Government and correspondence is still in 
progress; so I can say nothing definite except that if the verdict is that this Pro- 
vince should undertake these additional responsibilities and that course commends 
itself to the Legislative Council (since important financial considerations are involved), 
we shall not demur.*’ 

The Honourable the Home Member has just now referred to the views 
of the Bihar Government and said that they do demur to the financial 
aspect of the case. Sir, in 1920 Sir William Vinceut, while he was Homc3 
Member, assured the former Imperial Legislative Council on Behalf of 
the Government of India in these words : 

“I am quite prepared, however, if I can secure the sanction of His Excellency 
in Council to this course, to have a full investigation of the facts to ascertain the 
views of the Local Governments and prepare such materials for the use of the new 
Governments as may assist them in arriving at a just decision in this matter.** 

This was in the Imperial Council. Since then the Government of India 
had appointed the Phillip-Duff Commission and that led to the correspond- 
ence which the Honourable the Home Member mentioned to ascertain 
the views of the provincial Governments. 

Sir, if I were to follow my own personal inclination I would rather 
support and vote for the Eesolution of my Honourable friend Pandit 
Nilakantha Das. But for the last three or four years I have been taking 
part in the political problems of my province. I have ^ne into this 
problem very thoroughly; and I have seen the difiBculties Traich will face 
the Government if we press immediately for a separate administration for 
Orissa or even for that ephemeral thing described in the Montagu-Ohehns- 
ford Eeport as a “sub-province,” For the present, therefore, in lily own 
opinion I have no alternative but to support the amendment moved by 
my friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. Thereby the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa do not commit themselves to any financial burden. As 
matters stand, the former Orissa Division in the pmvince of Bihar and 
Orissa is at present divided . mto two divisions and one has been, made into 
a political division anC we that one of iiie Britisfif 

districts of Orissa, the 'afetrict of Anghlj is placed in 


is. n 
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"There will be another Eesolution on the subject in this Bouse later on 
.this day and we can then discuss why a British district has been so placed 
under a Political Agent. But thereby the task of the Commissioiier of 
'Orissa has been very much lightened as he is at present in charge only 
‘of four districts in Orissa. If the Ganjam and Vizagapatam distrfets are 
transferred from the Madras Presidency, and the Contai sub-division, a 
part of the Midnapore district which we claim as Oriya-speaking tracts 
in the Midnapore Division is transferred from Bengal, and the Phuljhar, 
Khariar, Padrnapur and Malkhorda sub-divisions from the Central Pro- 
vinces are transferred to the Orissa Division, including a portion of the 
Chaibassa district of the Chota Nagpur Division, then the Commissioner 
of Orissa will not be at all overworked; he will find sufficient work for 
himself. At the same time, it will not involve any additional financial 
burden on the Government of Bihar and Orissa. While we are discussing 
this problem, I 'would take the opportunity of suggesting to the Honour- 
able the Horne Member what was suggested to him at Cuttack By our 
deputation, namely, that if the financial position is to be determined, why 
should the Central Government not appoint a small committee consisting 
of some (government officials and some representatives of Bihar and 
'Orissa, which could go into the question thoroughly. I am quite emphatic 
that the present proposition that I have submitted now (before the House) 
will not put any additional financial burden on the Government or 
Bihar and Orissa. 

I must take exception, Sir, to one observation of my friend, Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub. Although the Bihar Muslim League passed that 
Resolution and sent it to Mr. Yakub here, they discussed the 'attitude of 
the Bihar Moslems only. No Oriya Muslim was or could have been present 
at that meeting or could have assented to such a proposition. They never 
took into consideration all the problems that have been facing the Oriyas 
since the day w'e came under the British Government, — since 1B03. Since 
1908 our agitation has become more vocal and the Honourable the Home 
Member is fully aware of it. I may just tell my Honourable friend 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub that in 1921 when a Resolution to tEat effect 
was passed^ in the Bihar and Orissa Council, two Muslim Members spoke 
on the subject; one Mr. Majid who comes from Orissa strongly supported 
the Resolution for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts . . . 

Haiilvi Muha mm ad Takub: Was he the same gentleman who was a 
member of the Swaraj Party in the last Assembly? 

Mr. B. Daa: No. 

Mir. Jamnadaa M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-MuKammadan Urban): 
Is he on your brain or what? 

Pandit HQakaatha Das: He is a Khan Bahadur and was an officer of 
'the Government. * 

Mr. B. Baa: The other was my friend, Mr, Yunus; and supporting the 
Resolution he said in the Bihar Council: 

While I support this Eesolution, Sir, I wish to assure my Oriya friends that 
it is not because I have any desire that we Biharis should part from our Oriya 
^friends.** 

Sir, five years ago there was no question of Hindu and Muslim in Bihar 
and Orissa. I do not know whether Mr. Yunus is a member of the Bihar 
’Muslim "League; but I would be surprised whether such a wise poEtician 
sm Mr. Tunus will change, his mind novt^ Bxxd whether he would Hot sup* 
*|K>iilt with the same vigour* I am glad to know that he said 
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Biharis will support our Oriya friends.'* There was then no question 
of Hindu-Moslem differences in Bihar and I believe there will be no such 
question in Bihar and Orissa — though there might be communal differences 
in other provinces. 

Sir, the problem of a separate administration for Orissa is a much more 
difficult one; and even if this House were to pass the amendment of my 
friend Mr. Eanga Iyer which has just been ruled out of order in the shape 
of a Eesolution, it would probably be a matter of decades to give effect to 
the same. And in my own opinion, even a Eesolution of this House cannot 
bring about such radical changes unless there is a separate Commission that 
goes thoroughly into the problem. That might take another twenty-five 
years in spite of Mr. Lionel Curtis' special advice to the Government on 
its advantages. Redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis may riot 
satisfy other races in India. The people of Orissa will be quite satisfied 
to be separated on a linguistic basis ; but at present that is not the subject 
matter of our discussion. Nobody knows it more thoroughly than the 
Honourable the Home Member, for his long connection with the old Gov- 
ernments of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and tlieroafter with the Central 
Government would have enabled him to know how we Oriyas were made 
a eatspaw ;in the hands of different Viceroys and how against our own will 
we were transferred and tied to the itail end of Bihar and found oiirs(‘lvcB 
there. We were then given hopes of various things; we were promised 
sea-ports and a one-third interest in the Pi’ovincc. Those promises stand 
unfulfilled. I have mentioned elsewhere, on public platfonns and I 
mention also here that the present Bihar and Orissa Governmeni: are 
constituted niostjly of officials who came from the Province of Eastern 
Bengal, who never knew the long contention and agitation that the people 
of Orissa carried on to have a separate province. These officials have 
shewn little respect to the traditions and peculiar situation of rny race. 
If my Honourable friend the Home Member had had his own way, he 
^ would have seen us in 1912 constituted as a separate province, as Assam 
was. But unfortunately the Bihar people had to be satisfied; the’ senti- 
ment of the whole Bengali nation was against the partition of Bengal; 
they were to be united ; so the Oriyas were made scape-goats and sacri- 
ficed for the Biharis. And what have we got to-day? I have my best 
friends among Biharis. But the capital of Bihar, Patna, is 600 miles 
away from Cuttack, the . capital of Orissa. The administration of Bihar 
and Orissa have little time to see into thie conditions of Orissa; and there- 
fore Mr. M. S. Das, an ex-Ministcr of that province, wrote a note which 
Was submitted before the Muddiman Coinmittee on Reforms, where he 
mentioned that Orissa should be separately and specially treated. These 
arguments must have weighed with the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report when they suggested the formation of a sub-province for. Orissa: 

"I beg to suggest that a -separate Minister should be appointed for Orissa, He 
will have control over all transferred subjects. It will be necessary to have two 
Ministers for Bihar; if that is found necessary an additional pbat should be created.’* 

The Bihar Government in their letter addressed to the Government of 
India and to the Muddiman Committee commented as follows: 

Special treahnent for Orissa :r-Mr. Das considers that Orissa shbuld always have 
a special Minister of its own, apparently to" be in charge of all transferred subjects 
in Orissa. The point does hot' arise in the j^es^t connection, but sectiott 68A , (ly 
of the Act provides for piaring part of a <jN)vernqr*s province under the administFa- 
tion of a Deputy. O^wernor., It appears to be,^a question of adininistrative cohvenitoe 
and financial expediency rather tnifcn.one cdhtljfe the generar woridng ol 

’JtGfeveniment of IhdiA; i'i 
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Mr. Das suggested only very minor administrative changes in Orissa. 
The Bihar Government in submitting their views before the Muddiman 
Committee said that this could be done without amending the Govern- 
ment of India Act, but the Bihar Government have done nothing in the 
matter. They have appointed since then Ministers from among Members 
in their own Council who have no connection with Orissa. The Bihar 
Government re-appointed their old Ministers who have no popular follow- 
ing save the Government block just to save trouble from the non-official 
majority, and they took no steps to appoint anybody from Orissa, and 
this has been a long-standing demand of the Oriyas that their interests 
are being neglected and sacrificed. Since then the Governor of the 
Punjab has seen his way to appoint a third Minister and an extra Minister^ 
a Muslim Minister, purely on commimal lines. In Bihar and Orissa 
there is not the least sign of communalism. When my friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh mooted the question of Buddhist Bihar and the Jaganna- 
•thites of Orissa, 1 agree with him. The similarity ends there. I may 
say the two races, the Hindi-speaking race of Bihar, and the Oriya-speak- 
ing race of Orissa havci nothing else in common except their high spiritual 
tradition. The culture and civilisation of Orissa is quite different. There- 
fore, Sir, I submit that all the Oriya-speaking people must be united, and 
later on when conditions y)ormit, Orissa can bo made into a separate 
province. I suggest that the Honourable the Home Member will see his 
way to appoint a small Committee to go into the financial burden that 
may be thrown on the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

I do not think it will be necessary to move again separate Eesolutions 
in the provincial Legislative Councils of Bihar and Orissa or the Central 
Provinces or Madras for the amalgamation of any portion of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts with natural Orissa. Already in 1921 under the new 
reformed administration the Bihar and Orissa Council had passed such a 
Resolution. In Madras where there are few Oriya councillors, they find 
themselves at a disadvantage ; they get very little sympathy from the non- 
official Members of the Madras Council and even from that Government 
and the reasc^n is well known. Orissa, Sir, would have been a separate 
province if Lord Ampthill was not promoted to act for Lord Curzon as 
Vicer^'>y of India in 1905* or 1906. What did Lord Curzon himself say in 
the House of Lords in 1911? Of course he was talking about the partition 
of Bengal, but that does not matter. Referring to the Oriya-speaking 
people, Lord Curzon said : 

If the Oj^iyas were an agitating people, which they are not, they would soon 
make their protest heard. As it is, they have been sacrificed without compunction.’" 

Well, Sir, this is the opinion of an ex- Viceroy of India who was a very 
bold Viceroy. We were sacrificed without compimction not by that 
Viceroy but by the Governor of Madras who was then acting aa Viceroy 
for six months. 

|Kr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Msuiras ceded districts and Cbittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : In Madras we had an Oriya Minister. 

m B, Baa,:, My friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar telle me that in 
Madras they had an Oriya. Minister. If he refers td Sir Parashuram Patro. 
I deny o^ the fleer ef this House that he is an Oriya. The deputation that 
w#ed’ o» the Home Member at Cuttatk took the opportunity to show a 
photograph to Uonpprable the Home Member that Sir Pahaaburam 
Patro Wide lised to attend the oonference of the Oriya nation. I mean the 
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Utkal Union Conference, which is of 23 years standing and which has been 
all along agitating for the am€dgamation of all the Oriya-speaking tracts. 
But since then Sir Parashuram Patro who speaks two languages, Telugu 
and Oriya, has become a pucca Telugu and not an Oriya. There may be 
records, Sir, in the office of the Home Department to show that there is a 
strong agitation that Sir Parashuram P-atro is leading against the amal- 
gamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Madras Presidency with 
Orissa,. I appeal to this House and to the Honourable the Home Member 
that no consideration should be given to the opinion of an ex-Minister who 
belongs to a different race and whose self-interest will be affected if those 
districts are amalgamated with the main body of Orissa. I would there- 
fore again appeal to the Government not to ask the provincial Councils to 
move or pass further Resolutions on this subject. As far as I have been 
able to study the Government of India Act, — and 1 have ascertained the 
views of popular representatives, as well, — I see all the conditions required 
by the Act" have been fulfilled. At present, it is entirely in the hands 
of the Government of India to take out portions of particular districts and 
,to amalgamate them with the Orissa Division. That is all, Sir, that I 
ask Government to do. 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to lend my whole-hearted support to the Resolution that has 
just been moved by my friend Pandit Nilakaritha Das. Sir, I have also 
read the amendment that has been put forward by my friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh. Mr. Das's original Resolution asks only to bring the whole 
•of the Oriya-speaking people imder one administration. I do not see 
why my friend from Bihar should have been so eager as to have an amend- 
ment like that. I really do not see why the Biharis should be so eager 
as to have another province tacked on to them .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Were not Bengalis eager to have Bihar with 
them? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It was the British administrator who wanted 
to tack on Bihar to Bengal, and Bengal never asked for it. 

My friends from Bihar want to say that it will be to the advantage 
oi the Oriya-speaking people to be tacked on to Bihar for some time. 
There is a popular adage in Bengal that ‘‘One who loves more .than a 
mother is a witch . . . . ^\ HeVe is a representative from Orissa 

speaking on beha^lf of the people of his province while a representative of 
the province of Bihar wants to have the province of Orissa tacked on to 
his own province for the benefit of Orissa. Even British administrators 
did not do away with the name of Orissa, when giving the two provinces 
a name. Be that as it may 1 beg to submit that that question 
^ does not arise. I am also sorry, Sir, that an unhappy communal 

note has been raised here and I will not deal with it, but I may say 
that none of the Orissa Muhammadans have sent in any rwresentation 
here or elsewhere to anybody that they should be kept with Bihar. Hiat 
is my answer to th&t. Then, Sir, I also know that it is a part of the larger 
question of redistribution of provinces (m a linguistic basis, but, Sir, these 
minor administrative cbapgea cm be effected withip the wes^t Gk>vern« 
rq^t of India Aet, I was scniqir te leam that the Honomeble tlu» 
!Biome Member who is not here now .... 
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(The Honourable the Home Member rose from a back Bench*) 
((Laughter.) 

He has changed his place and I did not notice that he had gone into 
the back Benches. He has said that these Be89lution8 ought to be moved 
in the provincial Councils. I may point out at once to him the dis- 
advantages of my Oriya friends in this respect. They are in a minority 
everywhere, in the Presidency of Madras, in the province of Bihar, in the 
Central Provinces and also, if the Midnapore district is taken into accoimt, 
in Bengal. And they being in a minority, as we know that the love of the 
witch is greater than the love of the mother, our brothers in other 
provinces will not allow such Eesolutions to be passed. I do not 
know whether the Honourable the Home Member took into account this 
aspect of the question. My shrewd suspicion is that he probably thought 
that instead of denying the Oriyas their inherent right to be under a 
separate administration, which cannot be denied, shelter can be had 
under the plea that these Eesolutions should be moved in provincial 
Councils in which they would not be carried. Under such circumstances 
1 would request him to consider the opinions of the representatives of the 
province who are present here to-day and who have voiced the opinion 
of their own people in no immistakeable language. Then, Sir, of course 
certain passages have been quoted about the affinities of the Biharis 
with the Oriyas. I am not going to deal with all these things. It is for 
my friend the Mover of the Eesoiution to refute that if he thinks necessary, 
but so far as I know the Biharis have no affinity with the Oriyas; rather 
they have some affinity with the Bengalis though I would not on that 
account claim to have them with us if they did not like it. With these 
few words I beg to support the Eesoiution of my friend Pandit Nilakantha 
Das. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I have no mind to prolong the debate but for the 
‘.speech of my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje here. I am glad that he has 
supported the Eesoiution, but, Sir, I want to point out to the Honourable 
the Home Member that we, the Hindi-speaking people of the Central Pro- 
vinces, are not as willing to give up the so called territories of the Oriyas 
as my friend Dr. Moonje is. My Honourable friend Mr. B. Das has just 
pointed out that Phuljhar and Khariar must be transferred to Orissa. 
These tracts are, Sir, in my constituency, the Eaipur District, and there- 
fore, I take it to be my duty to express the opinion of the people there. 
We would be veiry g’lad if our Oriya friends could be constituted into a 
separate province. Having ourselves suffered, in the company of our 
Mahratta friends in the Central Provinces, I can quite realize the feelings 
of my Oriya brethren in being tagged on to the province of Bihar. But at 
the same time the just self-interest of my constituents makes me say 
that I am not willing that Phuljhar and l^ariar should be taken away 
from the Central Provinces, They are claimed by my friends as Oriya- 
speaking tracts, but I may tell them that there is a sub-dialect called 
Laria in the Chhattisgaih Division and this Laria is only slightly allied 
to th^ Oriya language and is closely related .to Hindi. There is a great 
difference between the two races. The Laria-speaking people come from 
same stock as Hindi people of the Central Provinces and 
no affinity with the Oriyas. The question whether the people 
include % ibsea districts are Oriyas or H^dustania was only recently 
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discussed in an article of our weekly paper the HUavada published in Na^ur. 
Therefore, Sir, though I am here to lend my support to this Besolution, 
it is a qualified support. It was clear from the Honourable the Home 
Member's speech that the discussion is not an academic one and that 
the three 'Oovemments of the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bihar 
and Orissa are now considering the matter, and I hope,' Sir, that, when 
this matter comes up for thorough investigation, this view will be taken 
into account. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, coming as I do from Ganjam, I thought I 
should say a word on the subject, as the population of Ganjam has a 
large proportion of Oriyas. So far as my view is concerned, I support 
the division of provinces on a linguistic basis ; but I must admit that, in 
this matter, I do not represent the whole of my constituency. There is a 
large section in Ganjam and a small section in Vizagapatam which 
strongly opposes the excision of Ganjam or portions of Ganjam and Viza- 
gapatam from the Madras Presidency and their transfer to Orissa. They 
base their argument, among others, on the fact that Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam, along with Orissa, formed an integral part of the Northern Circars 
which had been within the limits of what was called Kalinga Desa for 
over 34 centuries and they say that a prescription of 3^ centuries cannot 
be broken unless a very strong case is made out. The other side, no doubt, 
says that historical conditions should not be of much value in a case 
of this nature. Whatever the reasons be, there is no doubt that the 
question of division of areas on a linginstic basis has been before 
the public for the last quarter of a century, and in the conferences of 
the Andhras, Utkals, and Kananrese, it has, over and over again, been 
resolved that there should be territorial redistribution of provinces on the 
basis of language. There were no doubt protests from the people in the 
bi-lingual districts in which the different races intermingled. The Indian 
National Congress approved of this principle and Resolutions were passed 
in the Assembly approving of the same. Speaking for myself I was a 
party to some of these Resolutions. I wrote to the press and I gave a 
statement before the Phillip-Dnff Committee approving of the idea of 
division on a linguistic basis. So that I am prepared to agree to the 
Resolution of my Honourable friend Mr. Nilakantha Das that the Oriyas 
should have a pmvince of their own, but that province I say must include 
all the Oriya-speaking people and not merely some tracts. I cannot agree 
to Oriyas being truncated. 

./Vs regairds the amendment moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, I strongly oppose it. In case the Oriyas cannot, for any 
reason, get a Province for themselves but should be under a major adminis- 
tration as a sub-province or otherwise, then I say it is not Bihar but 
Madras that has the undoubted right of having it under its adminisTjration. 
It is said that if Orissa is tacked on to Madras, the province will be very 
large and may become unwieldy. If an Andhra Province is carved out 
of the Madras Presideacy then it would not be^ as large as the Madras 
Presidency and the ire-addition of the Oriya-speaking tracts thereto will not 
at all it large or unwieldy. Orissa once formed an integral 

of the Northern, Qircars, which, as has already been said, farmed 
DSalinga De$a which ei^nded fipm the mouths of the 
Biver Kistna, with its capital at Oalihgapatam in the District of D'anjiih.: 
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In pre-historic times, in the days of Hindu sovereignty, under Moslem 
rule, during the shodi-lived French supremacy and even under the British 
rule for sometime Orissa formed 'part of the Northern Circars of the 
Madras Presidency. As I said, if a separate and independent province 
is formed for the Oriyas, it is well and good, and I have no objection; 
but if it is to be joined on to any province, I say, it must be to Madras 
and no other province. It has been said that there are already several 
languages spoken in Madras, and there will be administrative difficulties. 
The best judges in this matter are the Madras Government. They never 
complained of the diversity of languages but repeatedly stated that they 
found no difficulty. On the other hand we find young Civilians coming 
to our Presidency learning Oriya and other languages and coping success* 
fully the diversity of languages. I therefore support .the proposition and 
oppose the amendment. 

Kumar Oanganand Sinha (Bhagapur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas : 

^.Non-Muhaminadan) : Sir, after hearing the Mover of the liesolution and 
the Mover of this amendment 1 fail to see what difference there really is 
between tlie original Kesolution and the amendment that has been put. 
Both of these Honourable gentlemen from Muzaffarpur and from Orissa 
agree that they for the time being do not object to Orissa being joined to 
Bihar. What would happen in future is a question of time and that has 
to be settled by time and by circumstances. The Honourable the Home 
Member has trjade it quite plain that financially it is not a sound proposi- 
tion now. We can know by inquiry what will be the fate of Orissa on the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts. I would only request him to 
expedite the inquiry and to publish a statement for the information of the 
public showing the difficulties if any, that stand in the way of such an 
administration. The jarring note that was sounded in the course of this 
debate w'as from an Honourable Member from the United Provinces. I 
am sorry that tliere is no Honourable Member from Bihar representing the 
Muhammadan community here — to-day. I hope, if any of them had been 
here, he would have stood up and repudiated the statements of Maulvi 
Muhumniad Vakiib wiio tried to throw’ an apple of discord in the House. 

I am glad that no Honourable Member hero t(X>k much notice of it, and I 
submit, Sir, that it deserves to be ignored. We in Bihar have had many 
occasions wdien communal matters have been discussed; even during the 
last election these matters w^ere settled. And how^ did we settle them? 
We settled , thorn by conferences and negotiations, not by promoting 
differences, and I may only reply to the Honourable Member that the two 
communities in Bihar know how^ to accommodate each other, and there is 
no use spreading the contagion further into that province. 

ITawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuxn (North-West Frontier Province : 
Nominated Non-Official) : What about the election speeches, please, sdl 
over the country? 

Kumar Gangauand Sinha: The Honourable gentleman, I am sure, had 
not hod to make any speech; he might leave' it to the good sense of the 
Mussalmans of Bihar. ,Sir, I do not think the discussions in the various 
Provincial Councils, as^ suggested by the Honourable the Home Member, 
Wiill improve the situation to any appreciable extent, although I think that 
they may prove profitable in certain respects. I think that the original 
Itesolution, as moved by Pandit NUrfrantha Das, is wide and elastic enough^^ 
ahd.I my support to that motion. 
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Havab Sir SaUbsada Abdul Qai 3 rum: Sir, I am glad that I have at 
last caught your eye. You have of course to see to the best interests of 
the debate and allow only those who can speak more intelligently on the 
subject, but I can assure you, Sir, that I am only a casual speaker and 
shall always be very brief and will never tax the patience of the House. 

The adjustment of the provinces in India, Sir, is a question in which 
I am a bit interested. It is a very very important question. The eflBoi- 
ency of administration largely depends on the formation of provinces. A 
good deal of what I thought of submitting to the House has already been 
said by the speakers who preceded me, and I have not got much to say. A 
good many reasons have been advanced in support of the formation of 
Orissa into a separate Province — a new Province, by the readjustment of 
other Provinces, that is the transfer of divisions from one Province to the 
other. As far as I could follow the reasons in the debate, I think they 
were either reasons of races and communities or linguistic reasons, and 
very little was said about administrative reasons or conveniences though ^ 
that was also alluded to by one or two of the speakers. Well, Sir, as re- 
gards the question of races 1 fully sympathise with the sentiments of the 
Mover of the Eesolution, but that question is a very complicated one; 
and, as we all know that the present day India is composed of a vast num- 
ber of races I do not know where we should be if we were to follow the 
fonnation of provinces according to the different races inhabiting the 
country- (Hear, hear.) That question ought not to come in as the sole 
reason for the fonnation of a Province, if we were claiming to be one 
nation. Sir, however opposed I personally may be to that belief, still we 
all claim to be one nation, — one nation under the Indian Empire; and if 
the race question is done away with as the chief reason, we shall have saved 
a good deal. 

As regards the linguistic question. Sir, I do not know how even that 
can be introduced as a principle for the formation of provinces. The 
languages of India are also innumerable. There are dialects, there are 
languages, written and spoken, and to my knowledge we have not yet 
arrived at a stage when we can say that such and such languages are to 
be recognised as .the languages of the various communities living in this 
vast Empire. There was some idea of recognising a lingua franca for the 
whole of India, but even there we could not be united. While some were 
trying to support the old Urdu which took its birth for some similar reasons 
as are now existing in India, there were others who would like to revive the 
old Hindu languages and dialects of the country. 

Pandit Bwarka Prasad Misra: Is the Honourable Member speaking on 
the Eesolution or opposing the amendment of Mr. Eanga Iyer, which has 
been disallowed by you, Sir? 

ITawab Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, I expect these interruptions, 
very often, when I do speak, because a fresher to a debate is likely to be 
confused by these interruptions. The language basis cannot, I think, be 
very seriously considered, because the other day I was reading in a paper 
that a member of the Madras Government could not answer certain inter- 
pellations in his own language. I do not know what his language was. 
(Some Homuf able MernbetB: Question ?•'). What is that. (Mr. 4- 
Rangaswami Iyengar: We are not S|o badly off.") I may be wrong. I 
thought the whole country was gdibjg m for English, (HonourahU Mawr 
Hers: "No.") and &at English was 'becoming the medium of debat€Mi 
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{Honourable Members: ** No, noi shame/*) in all the Provincial Councils 
and that we are going to see everything through the telescope of English, . 
though I wonder if the whole 83 crores of people in India are going to ^opt : 
English as their medium of commimication. If that is the idea, as I see 
all the Members here taking advantage of the study of that language as 
against those who have not studied it so fully, then it looks as if we are go- 
ing to give up all other languages except English and that English is going 
to be the only language of the country. At least it is my personal view, 

I may not be right but that is what I am thinking of. Sir, if the race and 
the linguistic basis are not to be considered, then the only other course 
open is to form these provinces from the point of view of administrative 
conveniences. If anything in that direction could be suggested by the 
House, the Government ought to consider it seriously. But I have not 
heard very many things suggested in that direction. There is of course • 
that impracticable theory of “ self-determination for all, but it is sure 
to land us in difficulties as it is liable to be claimed by small communities 
and even individuals. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not entitled to open up the 
bigger question of redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: As I have said in the beginning, 
Sir, this is a very important and delicate question. I do not believe any- 
thing else should be weighed in considering this question, excepting the 
question of the efficiency of administration, based on administrative con- 
veniences in forming these provinces. With these observations. Sir, I beg 
to oppose the Eesolution. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. As many 
as are of that opinion will say “ Aye (Honourable Members: ** Aye "). 
As many as are of the contrary opinion will say ** No/* (Honourable 
Members : No.**) I think the “Ayes** have it. (An Honourable Member : 

“No,*’) Does the Honourable Member wish for a Division? (After a 
pause.) The “Ayes’* have it. 

Th^ motion was adopted. 

Pandit Nilakantba Das: Sir, my thanks are first due to the Honourable 
the Home Member for his appreciation of our desire, qualified though it 
was in many respects and hedged in by many considerations some of which 
I consider practic«dly foreign to the question. He says this is a local 
problem. Yes, local it is. But I maintain it has been made local by the 
Government themselves. The North-West Frontier question was not a 
local question, nor was the partition of Bengal. We have been cut to 
pieces and thrown into different provinces for these 160 years or more and 
this is distinctly an act of the British Government; and our question when 
it is pressed in this House is called a local question, so that members may 
be dissuaded from interest. 

i am sorry that though I raised the question of comparison with Assam, 
my Honourable friend the Home Member did not enlighten me in any way 
as to whether a reel comparison can he made and we can be formed into 
a province like Assam. He refers us to Local Councils and says that the 
question should be raised in the Local Councils and it should be first 
decided there. The opinions of the people may be gauged there in the 
I^cal Councils, for the outlying areas are represented there. If that be 
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.tb€ intention, then it comes to no practical importance. They are in a 
ivery small nuinber . there. If he refers to the note of the Joint Parlia- 
.mentary Committee under section 16 of the Government of India Act, 
then I am sure he will be satisfied that this question was tnged in 1921; 
it was raised in the Bihar Council and received the unanimous support 
.not only of the people representing Oriya tracts by a majority but the 
unanimous support of the House; and about the same time it was moved 
in the Madras local Council by Mr. Sashi Bushan Eath; there were only 
two members representing the Oriya tracts of Gahjam and both of them 
-spoke and supported the Eesolution, though it was ultimately withdrawn 
in view of the fact that Government gave an assurance of making an en- 
quiry and coming to a settlement on the subject. As to other small tracts 
-in the Central Provinces and Midnapore, the question in local Councils 
means nothing very practical; there may be half or even a smaller portion 
of a member representing those parts in the Councils. 

Then if he is imder this technical difBculty 1 am sure he is satisfied. 
Local Councils — I mean the people representing the area in the local 
Councils, have suflBciently expressed themselves in most emphatic tenns. 
He says that because I have said that this step of putting all Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one administration is a preliminary step towards putting the 
whole tract under one separate government, the question of Garijam com- 
ing into the present Orissa does not perhaps so prominently arise. We 
hear something strange. We are suffering under dismemberment, and as 
I have said before, we have become a dying race. Piece after piece is 
falling off. We cannot make any common cause to help 
one another. Our culture, which is based upon the language, 
that ancient culture is practically falling out of existence, and w’e want 
that all our people may be put together so that we shall make 
a common cause and develop our culture, our land, and help the adminis- 
tration in developing ourselves into a separate province. If that is not 
•clone we shall be appealing to this Government for all time to come, f.e., 
so long as we live, and that perhaps without effect. Fra.gments in all the 
provinces without any common voice to make it audible to the Central 
Government or even to the provincial Governments themselves fall 
Asunder and perhaps lose themselves in the alien environment so difficult in 
nature for assimilation to a grown up individual with a developed culture. 

Then as to the question of a separate province, administrative consider- 
ations always weigh more with the Honourable the Home Member, and 
as to administrative convenience, much has been quoted by Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh and Mr. B. Das. In provinces, in the Madras Presidency 
especially, it is very diflScult to transfer an officer of the Government from 
Madras to Ganjam . . . • 

The Bcmdiirahle Sir Alexander Mnddlman: I think I recognise very 
fully the administrative inconveniences and expressed sympathy with them. 
But if th^ Honourable Member wishes to alienate my sympathies he is 
going the right way to do it. 

The Assemhly then adjourned f(» .launch till Twenty-Piva Minute^ tp 
Three of the Clock. 

T^^ after launch at Twenty^Five WSnntes^^^ to 

Three of the Cloick, Chair, v ^ > 
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Pandit NUakantha Das: Sir, 1 was rather surprised to hear the Honour- 
able the Home Member say that, by criticising the administrative and 
^ financial aspects of the question, I had alienated his sympathy. I did not 
know his sympathy depended on the feeling which one man's criticism 
might create in him. It should not be so very slippery that it should be 
alienated so easily and on such flimsy pretexts. This is a problem which 
perhaps from the administrative point of view he, representing the 
Government, should view most dispassionately and from a difierent aspect, 
and he should look to the good of the people and how much this good is 
involved in such a momentous problem as the one imder discussion. 
Whether my remarks are palatable to him or not is not what matters in 
alienating his sympathy from the interests of a whole race of people. To 
please him, however, 1 desist from making any more remarks (Hear, 
hear) on the financial and administrative aspects of the question. But 
one thing I must say. It pains me as^ a representative of Orissa to hear 
very often the remark flung in our face that we are a famine-stricken, 
flood-stricken and poor people. Yes, a poor people we may be, but I must 
make this point clear and carry the idea home to my friend the Honour- 
able the Home Member, that all this is to a great extent, although it 
may not be entirely, due to the administration, to the Government under 
which we have been living. 1 do not know why my Honourable friend 
did not ask the official representative of my province to have his say on 
the subject. Unlike my Honourable friend, who has seen Orissa, I 
doubt whether the representative of my Government over there, Mr. 
Bhyam Narayan Singh, has ever been to my place, and if he says any- 
thing here, he will say it frum papers or some experience of a pilgrimage 
which he might have made at least once in his life to Puri. If my Honour- 
able friend. Sir Alexander Muddiman, goes to my province and I have 
the opportunity 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I had the honour of being 
in the Honourable Member s province, and the only representative of 
Orissa who did not come to see me was the Honourable Member. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I speak of a future visit. I shall be glad to 
ahow the Honourable the Home Member if he comes to country villages 
how the system of irrigation and village planning was made by ancient 
kings of Orissa and how those canals and embankments built for the 
purpose of irrigation and development of land have been neglected. Two 
or three years ago it is a fact that the Bihar Government wanted to make 
.some enquiry, and constituted a Committee for the purpose; and it is a 
fact, too, that the Committee sat in the Commissioner's bungalow and 
wrote a report to say that all the embankments should be demolished, 
.though no evidence worth the name was taken and no witnesses were 
-examined; and this is how we are cared for. Honourable Members in the 
House may know now that the famines and floods are due not to any 
fault of the people but are to a p^reat extent the fault of the Government 
and the want of care under which we have been, labouring for these 160 
jear|^.ji^d more. If we go into history we see were practically 

.absegl |ci olden days, and yet they have been so frequent under the present 
I shall not speak any more; I do nek like to alienate my 
Honorable friend's sym|)athy (Hear, hear), for a poor and oppressed 
people as we are, we oiU^ot afford to ^ienate any man's sympatibiy in 
a mailer Uk^ this, whatever he our political pTinciples; we have no; prin- 
jciples in this matter. (Laughter). We cannot afford to have any,' we are 
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BO very neglected, so very lonely, so very outcasted so to say. But 1 
must make it clear that I expected the Honourable Member, after so many 
years' agitation, to understand our position and give us some sort of 
assurance in this House that our wrongs are going to be redressed. 

Now, the only thing that remains for me is that I must clear the doubts 
of some of my Honourable friends who have spoken. Let me again make 
it clear to my friends here that nothing less than a separate province will 
satisfy us, and I never want to commit myself to the amendment o£ 
my friend, Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh. My friend, Maulvi jMuhaminad 
Yakub, has also raised a question and said he understands the Bihar 
Muhammadan friends oppose this proposal, but so far as I know the 
majority of the opinion among the Bihar Mussalmans is not opposed to it. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: So far as I understand they are not opposed 
to it if you want to form it into a separate province. 

Pandit Nilakantha Baa: Yes, I want it, and in most clear and emphatic 
terms I say on the floor of the House to-day that nothing but a separate 
province vdll satisfy us. If Government wishes to attach us to any pro- 
vince, our agitation will go on so long as we are unable to determine our 
own destiny. That is what we want and that is what every individual 
race should want. As for the language question raised by my friend over 
there, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, that Ihero are many languages 
in India, he may if he likes attempt to adopt the English language as the 
common tongue of the nation. But that question does not arise here. 1 
stand here not for a language alone, but for a language linked to a culture. 
There are languages which are not based on culture. Here there is a 
language which has been linked for thousands of years to a distinct culture 
which has something to give to the federal nationality of India, and if 
that culture, of which the language has been the vehicle, is allowed to 
die or to go to rack and ruin in disruption and neglect, then I feel and 
every one else of my friends should feel that a distinct element of Indian 
nationality will be no more. This is the principle* on which the linguistic 
provinces will be based. There are about 671 languages in India. India 
cannot be formed into 671 provinces. But language, linked to culture and 
a common history and tradition, shotdd be recognised; and the principle 
of forming our provinces in future should be based on this. With these 
few words I commend my Eesolution to the support of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: Sir, it is at any* rate satis- 
factory to know that the Mover of the Eesolution has made clear to the 
Mover of the amendment what was apparently nol clear to him before, 
namely, that the Eesolution to which I am replying is a proposal that 
the Oriya-speaking tracts should be constituted a separate administration. 
The Mover has now made it clear, which he certainly did not do in his 
first speech, that bis real demand is that Orissa should be constituted 
into a separate administration. That, Sir, is a proposition that obviously 
would require far greater enquiry arid far closer scrutiny than has been so 
far given to the smaller proposition, which is the only one that has been 
seriously under consideraticai — thsA certain Oriya-speaking tracts iH the 
Ganjam district should be placed under the jurisdiction of sbme/Ofiiir 
administration, which administ^tion should also have ; chaj®4 of 
the existing Grissr d^^ lu oi his pf^ositton ,the^S^^ 

able Member brbu^f fcttward i® hie fepeebh;nboth fed Again 
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l}hij 5 ufternocn, very interesting circumstances as to the desire of the 
Oriya-speaking people to maintain tlieir ancient civilisation. As I said 
in niy first speech, with that portion of his argument I have great sympathy. 
The Oriyas are, and undoubtedly will remain in spite of administrative 
divisions, a people with distinct traditions, with distinct language, with 
-distinct script and distinct artistic development. But to nsk the Govern- 
ment to accept a Eesolution, or even to give great sympathy to a Eesoiu- 
tion, which recpnres us to constitute a new Province is rather a serious 
matter. It is clear that a decision on a point of that kind would have to 
be taken after a very full examination of the financial position, and it 
would pr()])ably only be taken as the result of reference to the Statutory 
ComrnissioTi. 

Pandit Mtilakantha Das; May 1 ask if we cannot take steps towards 
making a separate Province? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend seems 
to me to have made it perleclly clear that he did not want any steps. 
He wanted the whoU? thing. Nothing less would satisfy his demand, if 
1 imdersl M.)d him on that 1 am quite i)repared to admit — what I 

have always admitted be the case — that the reason of this agitation In 
Orissa is not merely the adminisirative eonveniened of transferring a few 
traets from the Madras Government to the G-bvernment in charge of Orissa, 
whatever that (lovernmcnt may be. Very different fxjints of view have 
l)t‘en put forward bat most urge this as a stage to what my Honourable, 
friend seems to want and that is a separate I'^rovince. If I am right in 
tliinking that then he does not wish it merely as an administrative change. 
Mr. B. Das, who has also spoken on this question at some length, made it 
clear, if 1 understood him rightly, that he regarded this as a preliminary 
with the ultimate aim ti acjhieving the main object be had in view. If 
1 am wrong he will correct me; but that I understood was his aim. But 
he recognised that for a time at least the question of an entirely separate 
]U’ovince for Orissa was outside practical politics; and he hoped by moving 
slowly to get the Oriyas at any rale into one fold and then to cut that 
fold off from the other folds. Well, Sir, as I pointed out, the transfer of 
these talukas must necessarily be a matter largely of administrative con- 
siderations and financial considerations, and if I poinled out that the local 
Legislatures ought to be consulted it was not with a view, as my Honour- 
able friend thinks, that they should vote on the question whether it was 
desirable thal the present provincial boundaries should be changed, but 
'that the local Legislative Councils should at any rate have some idea of 
"the financial burdens wlilch would or would not accrue in the event of any 
changes in territory being made. That seems to me to. be an entirely 
reasonable proposition and tha1i does not necessarily involve a majority 
vote. It can be considered by the Government with the help of the 
members who happen to belong to the competiting communities. Madras 
would probably have opposition from the Telegus. My Honourable friend 
who sits almost" opposite me lold us he was in favour of a united Orissa 
but it was to be an Orissa united to Madras. I i think perhaps the Madras 
Legislative Council might like to know what is the effect of that proposal 
from' .tihe financial point of view. I have reason to believe, that the 
Oriya-speaking tracts are not in favour of that proposition. The rich 
Telegus who I am told supply the greater part of the income-tax in Ganjam 
might possibly object to ha-ring to support a province which was liable 
to floods And so forth. On the lOthear hand, my Honourable friend from 
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Bihar, who spoke with such security, such certainty, as to the welcome/ 
the Oriyas would receive within his fold, is probably also not quite certain 
what the financial position there might be; and that is a matter which I 
still submit might well be considered in the Bihar Legislative Council 
because it has not so far been considered. Tiie figures have not, I think,, 
been laid before that Council. Again the Bihar and Orissa Government 
very rightly from their point of view are anxious and reasonably anxious, 
to know what position will be created by the transfer. Now, I submit,, 
therefore, that my argument that the Legislative Councils might well be 
consulted in this matter is a reasonable one. I do not suggest they should 
be consulted whether these transfers should be made or not. That is a 
matter for the Government of India, and I can only regret that it has 
to be discussed in a House which is not largely composed of persons in- 
terested in it. That is one of the difficulties of India when you have a 
subject of this kind brought up in a House of which not more than 10' 
persons are interested in it or can speak the Oriya language and of which 
a large number had perhaps never seen an Oriya till they came to this 
Council. 

' f 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United ProvinceB : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Does the Government of India speak Oriya 2 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I have forgotten it; I 
used to speak it a little; but there are Members behind me who speak 
Oriya w'ell. 

Then, Sir, if we turn to the actual words of the Eesolution my 
Honourable friend has made it clear that the one administration he? 
had in view was a local administration of Orissa itself. Other Members 
have made it quite clear that they would welcome this Resolutiion if Orissa 
went to Madras. Others want it to go to Bengal. Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh welcomes the Oriyas into Bihar and Orissa, a welcome w'hich is 
not accepted by the Honourable the Mover. The only consistent 
person who desires to have nothing whatever to do with the Oriyas 
is my Honourable friend from the Central Provinces. Now, 
Sir, I do not want to make an entirely debating reply- It is very 
easy to make a debating reply and I suggest that I have made a fairly 
effective one. But apart from that there is the question — and my Honour- 
able friend has not alienated my sympathies to any serious extent — ^there is 
the question, a quite serious question, in regard to' Orissa. I feel and have 
felt that the present arrangement is not altogether satisfactory. It may 
be that we cannot do everything that has been asked for. It may be that 
we shall have to meet, largely in the first place by administrative changes, 
the difficulties that arise, but I do feel that there is m'uch that can be done, 
that ought to be done, in the interests of the Oriyas* And I gO further 
and say that in my judgment — and here I am speaking not for the Govern- 
ment India, but for myself — if financial investigation shows that these 
talukas could conveniently be transferred, I should be in favour of the trans- 
fer, personally speaking. But to what Government they should be assign- 
ed is a matter that must clearly be determined by administrative reasons. 

I hope my Honourable friend, havii^ heard that, will gather that I am not 
alienated from th^ Orissa cause; I fe^, though perhaps not as strongly as 
he does; t^mething ciin be ddne j but I hope after what I have said 
pe will see'^^to withdraw '- his Besdfetion. 

■ ' yj. X 
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Mr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member one question? Will 
he please consider my suggestion to appoint a small Committee, consisting 
of a member of the Government and some elected representatives, to go 
into the financial question? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, my Honourable fi;iend 
invites me to take a step that I very much dislike. When I have replied 
to a debate I do not think I ought to be cross-examined. As I did not 
refer to the matter, my Honourable friend might have gathered I was not 
particularly sympathetic tovrards liis proposal. I think, however, it might 
be possible for the Local Goveniment to do something of the kind and I 
am quite prepared to forward them a copy of this debate in order that 
they might consider this point. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, in view of the remarks just made by my 
friend the Home Member, I should like to withdraw, and beg permission 
of the House to withdraw ithis Eesolution. But I hope at the same time 

Mr. President: Order, order. Does the Honourable Member ask per- 
mission to withdraw his Eesolution? That will be enough for the House. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yes, Sir. e 

Mr. Presideiit: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh) ask permission to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: The question is that leave be giVen to Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh to withdraw his amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: The question is that leave be given to Pandit Nilakantha 
Das to withdraw his Eesolution. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Eesolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn,. 


EESOLUTION INDIANS FITNESS FOE SWAEAJ. 

Mr. Oi 6* Bsnga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, the Eesolution which stands in my name runs thus : 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to convey to 
His Majesty’s Government the opinion of this Assembly : 

(«) that India is fit for complete Swaraj and therefore the Statutory Commis- 
sion should not be appointed to inquire into the question of further 
reforms inasmuch as such an inquiry will be, a reflection on India’s fitness 
for Swaraj f 

(h) that immediate steps be taken to hold a Round Table Conference in London 
or Delhi of representatives of the Indian people, half of whbm should be 
^ected by this Assembly and the other half by the Indian Natmnal 
Congress, to meet the representatives of His Majesty’s Government to 
discuss and settle the question of Swaraj for India.” 

I do not- move tEis Eesolution at this stage. 

0 2 
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Mr. President: It was unnecessary for the Honourable Member to read 
his Eesolutioa if he did not want to move it. 

Sardar Gulab Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, under the direction of 
my Party 1 do not move my llesoiution.* 


EESOLUTION UE TEEATMENT OF THE SANTHAL PAEGANAS 
AS A BAClvWAED TEACT. 

Kumar Q-anganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Purnca and the Sanithal Par- 
ganas : Kon^lMuhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the Eesolution 
that stands in my name. It runs as follws: 

“ This AssL^iiMy roconiniends to the Governor General in Council that ho may be 
pleased to take steps to bring about the withdrawal of the Santhal Pargnnns District 
in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of sections 52A and 71 of 
the Govorrunent of India Act. 1919, and so amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, 
as to omit from it * 111 — The Santhal Parganas ’ occurring in Part III under the head 
'Scheduled Districts, Bengal’ of the First Schedule of the Act.” 

Sir, howsoever cluni9|’ the drafting of the Eesolution may appear, th(^ 
one object which 1 have in view in moving this Itcsolution is to recommend 
to the Governor General in (-ouncil that the Sjuithal Parganas may cease 
to be recognistid as a backward district. 1 admit, Sir, that ordinarily 
statistics are ver\' dull things, but Hometimes they are very illuminating, 
and 1 crave the indulgence of the House io quote some statistics to show 
in the firat instance what it is that we call the Santhal Parganas and liow 
far “backward” it is, and why. 

In 1911 the population of the district was 1,882,781; in 1921 it was 
1,798,639; so that in one decade there was a decrease of 84,142. This 
tract is sharply divided into tw^o parts (1) the Damini Koh tract, the 
population of wliich in 1921 was 372,687, comprising 80 per cent, of San- 
thals and 20 per cent, of non-Santhuls, and (2) the Dikku tract. Of these 
latter parts — the non-Santhab mh called Dikkiis,* — popujation in 1921 
was 1,425,000. In the Dikku tracts there arc 10 J per cent, of Santhals 
in the Deoghar sub-division; nearly 41 per cent, in the Jamtara sub- 
division; 52 per cent, in Dumka; 10 per cent, in Eajmahal; 22^ per cent, 
in Godda; and 53 per cent, in Pakour. These statistics I am quoting 
approximately. I cannot be very precise* The Santhal percentage in 
the whole district is only 43i per cent, of .the population of the 
whole district; and in the non-Damini Koh districts it is only 34 per cent. 
So the House will at once see by these statistics that the non- Santhals in 
the Santhal districts are more numerous than the Santhals themselves. 
Mow, Sir, I could have understood the justification of the laws if they 
could be applied only to the Dammi Koh region as at present constituted. 
When I look at the laws, I should say arbitrary laws, I fail to understand 
how and in what sens© of fairness they could be applied to the Dikkus 
including them among backvi^ard classes. Three per cent, of them are 
educated ; but there are other districts in Bihar that enjoy all the privileges 
of the existing Jaws, where the percentage of education is. not greater. In 
Pumea district it is approximately 8 per cent., in the Banchi district, 


*** This 'Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that India bo 
Dominion statns at an early dale.^' 
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the summer capital of the Bihar Government, it is 3^ per cent.; in 
Palamou it is nearly 3 per, cent; in Hazaribagh it is nearly 3 per cent, 
and in Singbhoom it is 4 per cent. But these districts have got their 
Difitrict Boards. Except a few Municipalities, the Santhal Panganas 
cannot , claim to have any District Board or other local bodies. I think 
I owe it to the House to describe the present state of administration in 
order to show how these people are governed at present. The executive 
and judicial functions are vested in a single person. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is the guardian of 17 lakhs of people there. He has got his 
underlings in the Sub-Deputy, Deputy Collector, the Sub-divisional Offi- 
cer and others. They try criminal cases and in most of them they are 
the final arbiters and can inflict as hard punishments as they like. In 
ordinary cases the Divisional Commissioner, who has got the power of 
the highest Appellate Court, is the highest authority, and in certain 
Sessions cases or in the case of Europeans appeals can lie to the High 
Court of Judicature at Patna. 

With regard to civil suits again, no suit valued under a thousand rupees 
can be trie*d by the procedure laid down in ithc Civil Procedure Code, 
and in cases w^hich are not tried according to the prot*edure laid dowm in 
the Civil Procedure Code, the Sub-Deputy can try cases up to Bs. 200, 
the Deputy Collector can try cases up to Bs. 500 and the Sub -divisional 
Officer up to Bs. 1,000 and so on. Sir, if you consider the economic 
condition of the district, you will see how many cases which could ordi- 
narily be tried in other parts of the country under the procedure laid down 
in the Civil Procedure Code could be tried by that procedure in ihe district. 

The av(Tnge land in the district is nearly 15 cottas per head, and the 
average paddy which can grow under the existing circumstances is not 
more than 7 or 8 maunds a year. What wonder is there in such circum- 
stances that 84,000 coolic'S have had to leave their homes and their children 
and go and serve in coal-fields or in tea gardens. Sir, the general dis- 
couragement which handspinning and weaving re^ceives from officials has 
tended much to throw out of employment the weavers who used to live 
mostly on weaving and the decline in the price of lac and the general 
depression in the lac industiw have aggravated the difficulty of unemploy- 
ment. So, practically they hav'^e no option hut to go and earn their live- 
lihood elsewhere, because their own lands have been rendered unproduc- 
tive by the existing laws and regulations. They are not allowed to engage 
pleaders. Everything depends on the officer trying the case, and if he 
likes they are allowed to engage ph\aderR, otlierwise not, and these poor 
people with very little education find it very hard to get justice or to 
satisfy themselves that they are get, ting justice from the court. 

Now, Sir, the other difficulty under wh’’ch they labour is that they 
are not allowed to transfer their lands. There is a village community 
dominated by Pradhans, and they in turn by the Sub-divisional Officer 
and the imme^diate officers-in -charge, which has the rnanage^Tent of lands 
in a village in hand and irrespective of the fact whether the cultivators 
are Hindus, Muhammadans or Christians, the succession is governed ,by 
the de>erees of the village communities headed by the Pradhans. It might 
be argued that the PrMhan is a relic of the old Santhal institution, but 
♦in fact the Santhal institution was more or less representative in character, 
ivhereas we find the present Sordars to be mere agents of the executive 
officers. There is no powder attached to them like the Moschor or Panch 
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of the Santhal institution. I fail to see, Sir, what good the Santhals 
derive by such an institution. In the Damini Koh area the police duties are 
entrusted to the villagers. I may say that the villagers are supposed to 
be the custodians of law and order. Of course, in theor^^ it is a good thing, 
no doubt, but what is the actual state of things? Ignorant people who 
have not the capacity of preserving their own lands are entrusted with 
the duty of preserving law and order, and the House can well see what idea 
such peiople will have about law and order. The Parganayats of the Sardar 
of the police force takes an oath of office before being appointed, and the 
first duty of his is to prevent the use of intoxicating drugs which is 
honoured more in its breach than otherwise. We have had this institu- 
tion of taking oaths to prevent the use of intoxicating drugs, in the villages 
without any effect whatsoever. Their work, as is generally seen, is to go 
to their officers with their men called Chakladars and dance attendance on 
them and do their biddings. Every villager has to pay for the police 
force at the rate of Rs. 1-10-0 per year. 

So it comes to this, that the Deputy Commissioner, with his subordinate 
officers, Pradhans and Damini Koh area Parganayats, is the final arbiter of 
the destinies of 13 lakhs of people, inarticulate, helpless and groaning under 
the administration of bad laws. The history of non-transferability of land 
is assuming a very vicious shape of late. We know that from 1863 to 
1871 transfers were freely made. In 1872 some restriction was put on the 
transferability of land, but after the Wood settlement no restriction was 
observed. In 1886 circular letter No. 83 was issued, and by that letter 
gift, mortgage and sale of lands were stopped. The object of that enact- 
ment, as was declared then, was to protect the Santhals against money- 
lenders. Now, Sir, it is to be seen how far such measures are effective 
in protecting the Santhals from money-lenders. We have only about 1,115 
pelOple who are money-lenders in the district, and if you work out the pro- 
portion it comes to this, namely, there is one money-lender for every 1,610 
people in that district. Such being the case, and when we see that the 
population has decreased by 84,000 in the past 10 years under the present 
administrative system, I venture to think it is not the money-lenders but 
the existing system of administration which is accountable for the < 2 rradual 
extinction of the Santhal population in the district. Formerly, bhowali, 
(that is a form of the division of the produce between the agricultural 
labour and the landowner), hut and hrishani, all different forms of grain con- 
tracts, were not recognized as transfers; they were mere contracts. But 
in 1908 attempts were made to characterise them as illegal transfers by 
amending section 27 of Regulation III. The law was further restricted in 
the year 1923. In that year settlement rules were mode by which raiyata 
were liable to be ejected even if they gave hhowali of the land for a year. 
Suppose I entered into a contract on my land with another cultivator so 
that he may cultivate it and share the produce with me, the next year 
unfler the settlement nile I could be deprived of my land because 8<Mue* 
body else Haij cultivated it. Agitation, as was quite inevitable, was 
carried on against it and the period of incurring liability for ejectment has 
now been fixed at 12 years. But krUfhani continues to be an illegal trans- 
fer and in Taluka Hundwa in the Santhal Parganas District 7 or 8 Kriahmi 
ejectments have oocuired. If Krishani, which the Govemment characterise 
as slavery, were to be abolished the improvement of cultivation wodUl be* 
come practically impossible. If the Govemment really wanted to protect 
the Santhals, they ought to have given them loans or ^vances to improve 
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€heir land or to have supplied materials by which the productivity of the 
soil could have been improved, instead of making these laws and making 
agriculture day by day a growingly difficult ^problem. They are shutting up 
capital because of non- transferability, and they are not doing anything 
themselves to mitigate the sufferings of the people. The Government of 
India Act, 1919, gave the Santhals representation in the provincial 
•Council and also in the Assembly. But what can the representatives do? 
The Governor of Bihar and Orissa in Council and His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council confer with each other, make laws and 
thrust them upon the population of the Santhal Parganas District, 
without giving the Members representing .the district any chance of ex- 
pressing their grievances or remedying them. Had it been a case of the 
'Ordinary laws of the land they could have brought them forward in the 
form of a Bill which could have been discussed on the floor of the House 
and amendments could have been moved if necessary ; but in regard to 
these rules the Legislatures are powerless and they can do 'nothing but 
agitate in other ways. Therefore, so far as the Santhal Parganas are con- 
cerned, the representation given by the Government of India Act is no 
representation at all- So 1 think. Sir, I have made four points clear, 
namely, that the land remains uncultivated for want of capital and no 
provision is made nor any advances are given for the improvement of 
agriculture; tlie employment of labour is restricted and indigenous 
enterprise checkmated; the procedure of administration of justice is 
defective; and fourtyy, the representation given by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, amounts to no representation at all. If the district 
were administered by the ordinary laws of the land and not by special 
Eegulations, it would, I venture to submit, have a far more beneficial 
effect on the Santhal population as a whole than the present Eegulations. 
It would improve the administration of justice, remove economic dis- 
abilities and improve agriculture and industries. Sir, with these words, 
I move my Eesolution. , 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, there is an amendment on the paper standing in my name, and my 
amendment runs thus: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to bring about the withdrawal of the 
Chota Nagpur Division, the district of Sambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation 
of sections 52 A and 71 of the Government of India Act, 1919, and so 
to amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, as to exclude from its opera- 
tions the said tracts.’ 

The Hoaooiable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, on a 
point of order. I suggest that this amendment enlarges the scope of the 
original Eesolution and is out of order. 

Mr. Preaideht : Has the Honourable Member anything to say on the 
point of order? The Honourable the Home Member contends that the 
'Honourable Member’s amendment extends the scope of the original Eeso- 
lution and is therefore out of order. 

Bam Narayan Singh; Sir, so far as I think, an amendment is 
certainly either an extensiem or limitation of the scope of the original Eeso- 
lution. The subject is the same and refers to the same Acts. So I 
suggest that the objection raised by the Honourable the Home Member 
sishpuld either be .withdrawn by him or over-ruled ty you. 
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Mr. President: I rule that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Sir, I move the amendment which I read, 
out a little while ago. In doing so, I want to say something in support of 
it. Sir, when I consider the race, the physical features, the character, the 
customs, the manners, the caste, the creed and the religion and also the* 
general progress in education and other matters of advancement of the 
peoi)le of the Chota Nagpur Division and the Sambalpur District and 
compare them with those of my countrymen living in other parts of Bihar 
and the country, I find no tangible difierence at all. By this I do not 
mean any absolute similarity which is impossible even between, two indi- 
viduals. Considering all sides of the question together, no just man in the 
w’orld W'ill differ from me wdien I say that the people of the said two areas 
are not in any way inferior to those living anywdiere else in this country. 
Bui when we are told that we belong to a “ Backward Tract ”, we are at 
a loss to imagine whore has the difference come from. Taking for granted 
that there is some sort of difference, I assert with all the emphasis at my 
command that this so-called difference must be due not to anything in the 
people themselves but to the defects in t/he administration there. It is 
no good arguing that only a few of the Acts and only a few’ of the sections 
of some other Acts are not applicable there and that therefore there ought 
to be no trouble. Sir, much depends on the character and the nature of 
the administration. Sir, the laws are there, the statutes are there, but 
they are all in books only. In dealing with the people, they are not to 
be used by tlie administrators there. For this area practically there are 
no written laws. Orders and even the w’ords of Di8tri(*t Mfigistratcs of 
every district defined and damned as a ” Backw^ard Tract ” are laws. 
Mr. E. Lister, the late Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh, once said so. 
In short in these areas there is no loud-trumpettod British rule there, not 
even the shadow^ of it. Sometimes there is Mr. Murphy’s rule, sometimes 
Mr. Hammond’s rule and sometimes Mr. Toplis’s rule, and so on. Only 
rarely there is a little better rule, but after all it is one man's autocratic 
rule on all occasions. It is not only a piece of injustice, Sir, but a terrible 
act of tyranny to place the life, the honour, the property and the future 
prospects of several lakhs of people in the hands of one single alien ruler 
wlio, having absolutely no sympathy for the people nor any interest in their 
welfare, is to govern them, as an independent king. I shall later on 
illustrate my statements wfith facts. Sir, the Governor General personally 
know^s nothing of a district. Ttie Governor even labours under the same 
disadvantage. A District. Magistrate, the man on the spot, forwards a re- 
port to the Governor. The Governor forwards it with his recommendation 
to His Excellency the Vic^^oy. And what does he do? He considers it 
only in the light of the recommendations submitted aDd,„ in exercise of the 
powders given to him under section 52-A of the Government of India Act, 
1919, declares a certain area to be a ” backward tract ”, Similarly on the 
report of a District Magistrate, the Governor prepares a draft of a certain 
Begulation and submits it to the Governor General in Council for approval. 
The Vicerov having assented to this, the Begulation gets the force of law 
under section 71 of the said Act. Thus, the District Magistrate takes the 
initiative in every case, and in fact he is the all-powerful man. In 192? 
the Local Self-Government Act for Bihar and Orissa was passed and there- 
by local bodies were given much power over certain local affairs. This 
certainly curtailed the powers of all District Magistrates to a very large 
extent. Sir, human nature being what it is, Mr. Murphy,, the then DepP^ 
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Commissioner of Hazaribagh and now the Collector of Bhagalpore, did not 
like it. He submitted a report stating that nobody in the district was fit 
to be the Chairman of the- District Board. In collusion with him the other 
Deputy Commissioners of other districts in the Chota Nagpur Division sub- 
mitted similar reports. The result was that the Governor at once issued! 
a notification that in these districts there should be official Chairmen, 
Thus laws are or are not to be applicable in these areas according to the will 
of the District Magistrates. Hence it can very well be said that in these 
districts there is one man’s rule. 

In the same connection it will not be out of place to say a few words 
about the method of administration in these districts. As the matter 
stands, the District Magistrates are, for all practical purposes, the 
Badsliahs and the Sub -divisional Officers are semi-independent Nawabs. 
In many places the same Sub -divisional Officer decides all kinds of cases, 
criminal, civil and rent. In courts like that at Seindya in the lianchi 
district even legal practitioners are not allowed to appear. When a similar 
case was stated by Kumar Ganganand Sinha, my friend over there clap- 
ped. At the same time, when the percentage of education was stated, my 
friend on the official side clapped. 1 think you should be ashamed of 
this. If there is no education there, it is you md you alone wlio are 
responsible for it and not the people. If any mukhtear or pleader dares 
to go there, the place is made too hot for him. Even in some other places 
where lawyers are allowed, they have to remain and work there at the 
sweet will of these Nawabs. Once they have in any way incurred the dis- 
pleasure of these Nawabs, tliey are nowhere. They have to leave the 
place bag and baggage. These Nawabs can treat the people in any manner 
they like. They can with impunity abuse, beat and assault people of all 
ranks. Once about 3 years or so ago I represented such a case about Mr. 
0. S. J. Home, the Sub-divisional Officer of Chatra, to His Excellency 
the present Governor of Biliar but most likely to no purpose. Not only 
this, no sufferer should ever report, the fact to anybody else. Once Babu 
Sarwari-Kant Gupta, a Deputy Magistrate of Hazaribagh, assaulted 
Eamdhani Ram, a chaukidar of the District Board bunj;alow at Peterbar. 

I heard of it and brouglit it to the notice of Mr. Murpliy, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazaribagh, The Deputy Commissioner, the judge, fined the 
chaukidar for this. Cultivation is generally utterly destroyed by wild 
animals. People are not allowed to keep guns to protect their property. 
Tigers also are in abundance. Beveral human lives are destroyed almost 
ewery year, but sometimes verbal orders are passed that this or that tiger 
should not be killed even by one who has been favoured with a license for 
a gun, save and except by the sahibs. Forests, especially in the Hazari- 
bagli district, are reserved without any regard to the raiyats’ rights therein 
and people even with stock of foodstuffs with them have been known to be 
starving for want of fuel. In short., the misery of the people knows no 
bounds. I hope this House will leave nothing undone to save these un- 
fortunate people. In the affairs of the District Board, primary education, 
medical relief and other works of public good, though transferred to the 
local bodies, are not only neglected but greatly hampered by unsympathetic 
and mischievous official Chairmen like Mr. .Murphy and Mr. Toplis. A 
confidential report of an honest man about the affairs of the district board’ 
of PuruHa and Hazaribagh will convince the Government about the tButlr 
of these statements. 
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Sir, the connection of these areas with the British Government dates 
from 1765. Before this they were governed by their own chiefs, that is, 
in a way they were capable of governing themselves. Nominally by the 
year 1772 and actually by the year 1834, these districts came into British 
possession and Sambalpur came only in the year 1849. Since then they 
were governed exactly in the same way as other districts of Bihar till 
1854 when they began to be treated as backward tracts. After a century 
of British administration, it is a pity that the people of the Chota Nagpur 
Division and the Sambalpur district could not again be what they them- 
selves were before the year 1854 or what the people of Gaya ^d other 
districts of Bihar were in 1765. It is a great pity. 

Mr. President ; Will the Honourable Member oblige the Chair by bring- 
ing his remarks to a close? 

Mr. Bam Karayan Singh: The House and the whole country will feel 
greatly obliged if the Honourable the Home Member will let us know 
the various tests and standards prescribed either by themselves or the 
British Parliament by which, and the method according to which, they 
distinguished in the past and still distinguish to-day the people of Chota 
Nagpur and Sambalpur district from those of other parts of Bihar and 
other parts of other provinces. It ought to be made clear as to how many 
stages these people have to pass through to qualify themselves for being 
ruled by laws. Sir, the truth is 

Mr. President: Order, order. Perhaps the Honourable Member has not 
understood the Chair. The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Mr. Bam Naxayan Singh: One minute more, Sir. With these words, 
I commend this amendment to the House and 1 hope this will be unani- 
-mously carried, and 1 hope His Excellency the Viceroy also, in order to 
prove his sincerity for the good of the people, will see that immediate steps 
are taken to remove all the grievances of the people of the Chota Nagpur 
Division and the other districts, whose miseries are a blot on the character 
of British rule in this cour<try. 

Mr. President: Before we proceed further, I should like to make one ob- 
servation, and it is this. The Chair expects Honourable Members who 
wish to raise any point of order on any Kesolption or amendment on the 
paper to give timely intimation of it if possible. This observation applies- 
with greater force tp Members of Government, because they are in pos- 
session of Eesoluiions and amendments long before non-official Members 
get them. 

The Bononrable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I should like, with your per- 
mission, Sir, to be quite clear about this point. Is it your desire that we 
should give notice in writing? 

Mr. President: Not at all. The Honourable Member knows that the 
President is always accessible, should any Honourable Member desire to 
consult him in'smy matter regarding the business of the Assembly. 

The Bonouratae Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I shall have very great 
pleasure in adopting that course. I thank you for the invitati<Hi. I have 
not previously gone to you, because l understood that you wished the points 
rshould be raised in the Bfouse. 

(par. 'Eresiaeiit an ujalliiB on lar. 3 . Das ta move Ws amendment.) 
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The EonouraUe Sir Alexander Muddhnan: Sir, I was not aware of your 
request before, but if Mr. Das is going to move his amendment, I desire 
to object on the same grounds as I did on the last occasion. 

Mr. B. Dae (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I move my 
amendment on the same grounds as my predecessor. 

I beg to move : 

“ That for tlie original Besolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to bring about the withdrawal of 
the Cliota Nagpur Division, the districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the 
Santhal Parganas in the Province of Bihar and Orissa^ from the operation 
of section 52A, sub-section ( 2 ) of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
and to amend the Schedules of the Act accordingly.* ** 

My friends, Kumar Ganganand Sinha and Mr. Earn Narayan Singh 
have already dealt with the Santhal Pagansis District and the Chota 
Nagpur Division. 1 will confine my remarks to the districts of Angul 
and Sambalpur in Orissa. 1 confess I have no knowledge of the form of 
administration of either the Chota Nagpur Division or that of the Santhsd 
Parganas district. With regard to the district of Sambalpur I would say 
that it enjoys all the benefits and all the advantages that a British district 
in Orissa enjoys. The people of Sambalpur have similar rights and all tho 
electoral rights; I think that Sambalpur being classed as a backward 
district is a technical mistake. It has been so placed because in the old 
days Sambalpur was taken out from the political areas. Except in one or 
two matters, as regards appeal of the people of Sambalpur to the Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Division, the Sambalpur people enjoy equal benefits 
with the people in the Orissa district. So that I think it is a simple matter 
. of correction and that district may be now declared a full-fledged British 
district. 

As regards the district of Angul, the district of Angul is a pure Oriya- 
S])eaking tract, and when it was annexed by the British it was made a non- 
regulated district. Angul has also a sub-division, Khondmal, which is 
inhabited by Khonds, a primitive people. I do not mind that sub-division 
being regarded as a backward tract, but to place lakhs of Oriya people 
under the brand of a backward district is to deprive them of the privilege of 
education, to deprive them of the rights of franchise — municipal or 
councils — to deprive them of local self-government, and to place them 
entirely under the administration of a Deputy Commissioner, who at 
times is not a Civilian but belongs to the Provincial Civil Service* The 
people of Angul district are of similar social status and similar stock 
to the Oriyas of the main districts, though they are at present back- 
ward in education. Education and civic rights are denied to those 
people and I appeal to the Government to allow Angul to be declared 
a regtilated district and to give the people there equal rights with the 
people of Orissa. 

My ^endment differs from that of Mr. Bam Narayan Singh. I have 
taken out section 71 of the Government of India Act, because section 71 
gives the Governor General or Governor of a Province extraordinary powers 
to make Begulations and Ordinances. My purpose will be served if these 
districts are withdrawn from the operation of section' 62- A, sul-sehtidn 
(8) of the GH>venuBent of India Act, 1919, and with these remarks I 
move my amendment- 
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Pwdit NilakaHtha Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I 
am simply surprised at my own ignorance. So long I was under the im- 
pression after reading the Schedule — and it w^as a mistake perhaps, which 
1 now realise — that no discussion could be raised about Angul, it being 
practically a British Native State. 

{A?i Honourable Member: ‘'What is a British Native State 

There are some small Native States in Orissa, not like H!yderabad,. 
where people may demand the right of representation in Council. They 
are small States practically under a double Government of the British 
Raj. The British Government rule the Rajas, feudatory chiefs, in the 
dark through a Political Agent, and the Rnjas rule the people at their 
rapacious will and vicious pleasure. 

Angul was — not recently, as my Honourable friend said, but about a 
hundred years ago — annexed, perhaps during Dalhousie's reign, if 1 
remember aright. It has remained a dark Garjat State imder a Deputy 
Commissioner. No man can enter there, no question can be raised about 
it, no budget can be discussed, and even during budget time, questions 
about Angul cannot be raised. It is practically administered according 
to the will of the Deputy Commissioner there. He is the Chief Officer, 
executive and judicial. He wdll take all criminal, civil cases, rent suits, 
and he is all in all. 

{An Honourable Member- He is a small Czar?) 

Yes, he is. The real Czar has succumbed to the spirit of democracy, but 
the Deputy Commissioner is there to represent him. So I think that these 
disabilities should be removed in Angul. There is a high school in the district 
and there are about a dozen graduates, some of whom are Deputy Collectors. 
They ought to have the right of representation. As to Sambalpur it is 
simply a formal change and it should be made as the people of Sambalpur 
have no title or claim to be called backward. The change should affect 
only our Bills and Acts, where the clause, Mt should be extended to 
Sambalpur by notification in the Gazette ’ will no longer appear. 

Mr. Graya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) ! Sir, I do not want to take up the time of the House at the fag- 
end of the day, because I find there is something very import.ant coming 
on at 4 o clock. I had intended to speak at some length on this subject, 
but will now content my.self merely by saying that I lend my whole-hearted 
support to the amendment. 

Mr. Siddheswar Sinha (Gaya cum Monghyr: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I rise to give my whole-hearted support to the amendment moved 
by my Honourable friend from Chota Nagpur. It is said that the people 
of Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas are backward. It is also said 
that the aim of the British Government in India is to make the people fit 
for governing themselves. But what have they done in Chota Nagpur? 
They themselves say that for about a hundred years in that province they 
have been practically able to do nothing in matters of education. Up 
fill 1766 those tracts were independent and managed their own affairs. 
After that they gradually came lindef British rule. It was only in 1864 
that those tracts were declared to fee backward. Any one who had the 
privilege of living even for a short period in close toiioh With the people 
of Nagpur cannot but declare that the people of that area are a» 
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forward in their sincerity, honesty of purpose and in their devotion to their 
duty as any man in any other part of India. They are as rational, as dis- 
criminating and as advanced in education as many other districts of Bihar 
-and yet a different treatment is meted out to them under the provisions 
of certain blessed sections of the Government of India Act. In theory it 
is all very well to say that, they are governed by the same laws as other 
Biharis ; the little differences that are introduced are to suit the special 
circumstances and that too very rarely; but in fact the wishes of the 
Deputy Commissioners are accepted in all cases. No recommendation 
as far as we know of any Deputy Commissioner has failed to he made 
into H Kegulation. 1 shall be obliged if the Honourable the Home Member 
can give any instance in wdiich the recommendations of a Deputy Com- 
missioner have not been given the force of a Regulation and law. Sir, 
‘if there is any deficiency it is due to this — one man's autocratic rule in 
the form of liegulations. And what are these Regulations? Let us 
(examine the one instance cited by the mover of the amendment. The 
Local Self-Government Act came into force in 1924. According to the 
provisions of that Act non-official memhers have the power to elect non- 
official Chairmen of District lioards. But the Dejputy Commissioners of 
Chota Nagpur did not w’ant to give the slightest powder to non-official 
mem])ers and hence their recommendations that the non-officia'Is of those 
districts were unfit to manage the affairs of the District Boards. It is 
astonishing that when these very men happen to possess only a few acres 
of land in other adjoining districts they become fit to discharge the duties 
of Chairmen efficiently. Such instances arc not wanting when a man 
has been recorded as a voter in two districts. Other flegulations will be 
found to be as unreasonable as this if scrutinised. Sir, these districts 
have long been kept as backwwd under vain excuses. Now^ the Govern- 
ment sliould be more impartial and they should at once extend the same 
j)rivi leges to the people of these tracts as are enjoyed by their neighbours 
in other districts of Bihar. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I move that the question be now put. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Postponement of the Consideration of the Indian Currency Bill. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 

Sir, I rise te move the adjournment of the House in order to 
4 p.M. discuss the serious situation created by the decision of the 
Government in putting off the discussion of the Indian Currency Bill till 
after the disposal of the Railway Budget and till after the presentation of 
the General Budget. 

Sir, the question relating to the Currency Bill has been before the 
country since the dissolution of the last Assembly and there is no excuse 
whatever for the Government not proceeding in a normal way with the 
Bill, as I understand they promised to do at the instance of the last 
Assembly, of which I had not the doubtful foixune to be a Member. The 
Finance Member, I understand, promised to bring up this Currency Bill 
this Session, and when once the Bill was brought up nothing was done 
to it, it was left severely alone. I suggest the Government's pdicy as 
regards this Bill has suddenly changed. They wainted to surprise the 
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country on the last occasion, to rush the Bill through on an unprepared 
country, to force the representatives of the people to accept the ratio they 
suggested or the policy that they supported. I do not wish to discuss the. 
merits of the question, and I do not express any opinion one way or 
another as to what the ratio should be or what the currency policy should 
be on "-he present occasion, but it is quite clear that they wanted to take the 
coimtry by surprise, but when the Assembly naturally wanted time, time 
was given and it was agreed that it should be brought up now. Now having 
raised the country, perhaps not in the way that was desired by the Finance 
Member, and after having made far more numerous currency experts 
than he perhaps imagjined would spring up in answer to his demand, he 
naturally feels afraid to face the storm and this Bill is dropped like a 
hot thing and he will not proceed with it. He simply introduces it and 
drops it, and we were told yesterday by the Honourable the Home 
Member that it is a matter of very trivial moment, that it will not. 
matter one way or the other : that things could be rectified after the 
budget discussion, — and the Bill could be taken up at any time. What 
then was the hurry of bringing this forward on the last occasion? What 
was the hurry for this financial liberalism and other things which the* 
Currency Bill promised, and w'hy all this fervour for it? Why should 
there have been after this fever this astonishing convalescence and sudden 
cooling down? I suggest it was because they foimd throughout the 
country, there had been a practically unanimous opinion as tb the* 
great importance of this measure. 'Fhe issues it raises are of vast 
importance to the people. Many many interests are affected and every 
moment’s delay in this must mean one way or the other the loss 
of so many lakhs of rupees to one set of interests and a gain of 

so many lakhs of rupees to another set of interests, and it is 

idle, therefore, to justify delay in a measure which must naturally 
affect the money market and which must enable speculators to 
indulge in various transactions and which also unsettles the finan- 
cial and economic conditions in the countrv. Now I would suggest 
that rule 50 of the Legislative Eules is clear enough and it states that 
supplementary or additional grants should be asked for only when the 
amount voted -in the Budget is found to be insufBcient for the current 
year or if a need arises for expenditure for which the vote of the Assembly 
was necessary upon some new service not originally contemplated. There- 
fore, it only allows supplementaiy budgets and additional grants in the 
case of unforeseen contingencies or in the case of the amount not being 
found sufficient by an accident, ky an oversight, and, not to a like 

this where the Government must know that if it is Is. 4d, it must be 

so much more expenditure they will have to meet, or if it is Is. M, so* 
much less. ThereWe, it is quite clear they know that in this case no 
supplementary budget which would be within the meaning of the rules 
could be brought forward, and the proper time to discuss this question is 
before the Bu^et, because it is admitted on both sides of the House that 
ibe Currency Bill and the ratio go to the very root of the Budget. It 
affects almost every head qf the Budget, and, therefore, it was necessary 
for them to bring up this matter am eiu'ly as they possibly cotild. 
again we were told that it Was rdlsHf not necessary to do this bSdahse 
Members of the House would be unaware of their duties to the oOuniiy 
or to the Government, whatever t4iat may be, until they were in posSes- 
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sion of the figures which were to be found in the Budget- But thi^ ques- 
tion of the ratio, the question of the Currency Bill is not a matter 
which has to be discussed in connection with the Budget at all; the Budget 
has to be framed in connection with the currency policy of the country 
undoubtedly and in connection with the fixing of the ratio ; but you have 
not to discuss the ratio or the currency policy in connection with the 
Budget, because the currency policy of the Government, the stabDity 
of exchange or the ratio that may be fixed at which you are to stabilise 
the rupee — those are things which affect the permanent interests of the 
country independently of any budgetary considerations for this year or 
that year or so much revenue under this head or so 
much expenditure under that head. Therefore, it is obvious, 
the excuse which was given is not any reasonable or acceptable 
excuse to anyone who bestows a moment's reflection upon this question. 

1 consider that in addition to these arguments there is this fact that 
the main reason, the main purpose of this delay is undoubtedly to force 
this House, to persuade the Assembly to accept the ratio which is pro- 
posed by the Honourable the Finance Member. That is the reason, I 
submit, for the delay in bringing it up, the purpose of putting it off. If 
you do not agree to this ratio, you will have to agree to so much taxation 
or you will not have these Provincial Contributions or you will not be able 
to get this or that. The Members of the Assembly are sought to be placed 
on the horns of an imaginary dilemma — that is the object of this procedure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Imaginary? 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar: Of course so far as I am concerned. The 
persuasive powers of the Finance Member may enable him to get votes 
and that is the reason for the delay. It is imaginary so far as I am con- 
cerned. I dare say he will be able to capture votes by this kind of con- 
trivance, which I submit is wholly unjustifiable and should not be allowed 
in this House. Supposing again, it happens contrary to the opinion of 
the Government that the 16 pence ratio is accepted by this House, then 
it is perfectly obvious that various items of expenditure would have to 
be oonsidered very carefully by the House. Retrenchment will have to 
take place or alternative schemes of expenditure may have to be proposed. 
That will raise very serious considerations and it will not be possible wdth- 
in the limited time at the disposal of this House to deal with the two 
complicated questions — (i) the general question of currency policy and (ii) 
the budget figures for a particular year. The two things ought to , be 
separated. If the Government profess to do it in a scientific way for 
stabilising exchange, they ought not to complicate it with the temporary 
transactions of a particular financial year but should disentangle it from 
those momentary things and put it on a permanent healthy and whole- 
some plane. It is quite obvious that the procedure adopted is open to 
the severest possible condemnation both in the interests of the country 
and I submit also by the voices of the Members of this House. I sufcmit, 
Sir, ^ this is really trifling with the rights of this House^ when it has pos- 
session of a Bill of first-class importance not to have it* deliberated upon, 
not to have it voted upon, by the Members of the Assembly in a detached 
fasKon.^ In order that we may come to a conclusion one way or the 
6ther with due regard to th§ totality of Indians interests, we should have 
ah unprqudiaed vote. Thai will be possible only if it is taken at this 
stage and red henmgfi are pot drawn or complications introduced in various 
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ways. ‘'You wfUit this for your province? You want that for your de- 
partment? Well, you wilJ not get it unless you agree to this*'. That is 
the kind of thing that will go on both in the House and in the lobBies and 
we do not want that kind of advantage to be taken. We want a perfectly 
straight vote upon this question and upon its merits long before the Budget 
is taken. And the Enilway Budget comes on almost immediately. It 
is not simply the consideration of the Budget or the presentation of the 
Budget. The Budget has to be voted upon and it has to be disposed of. 
Therefore I submit, Sir, that the reason why this House should express 
its opinion on the conduct of the Government by adopting this motion 
is too cogent and obvious to need any further elaboration. 

Mr. President: What is the motion? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: The motion is to adjourn the business of 
this House tor the purjKJse of discussing the serious situation created by 
the GovernuKMU in pulling off the considiTation of the Indian Currency 
Bill till after the di'^posal of the Kailway Budget and till after the presenta- 
tion of th(‘ ordinary Budget. 

Mr. President: Order, order. That is not the motion. The only 
motion is “that this House do now adjourn.** 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Yes. That is for the Chair to put Ihe 
question. So tar as I am concerned, it is a discussion of this question, 
and therefore 1 submit that the House should adjourn for this purpose b\ 
way of expressing its opinion upon the conduct of the Government. I 
have nothing more to add, 

♦Mr. M. B. Jayakar (Bombay (‘it) : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 

1 rise to support this motion that the House do adjourn; and the grounds 
on which 1 support it are these, that in keeping back the Currency Bill 
to such a lato date the Government are practically going back upon the 
promises which they made in the course of the debate which took place 
in the month of August last. I had not the fortune to be in this House 
then, but I remember following the debate very carefully and I hold in 
my hand an authenticated copy of the proceedings as they were reported 
from time to time. If I may recall to the mind of the Honourable the 
Finance Member the promises which he made in the course of the speech 
which was made by him on the introduction of the Bill and also in the 
course of the debate which took place on the motion of Diwan Bahadur 
Bangachariar that the Bill should be cifoulated to elicit opinion, fiiree 
distinct statements were made by way of promises to the House. The 
'first was and I shall quote the very words of the Honourable the Finance 
Member which he used at that time — ^that this House would have the 
chance of discussing this Bill in an atmosphere of cool detachment with- 
out bringing into the question any other side issues, that they would have 
the chance of discussing this Bill entirely on its merits. 

nie SononraUa Sir Basil Blackett: I would like to know which is the 
quotation. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: I will give it very shortly. And in the course 
of the debate it wag further stated in reply to Diwan Bahadur Banga- 
chariar who urged that the Bill had been presented with precipitancy, that 
it would be presented in an atmosphere where there was ndt the snghtest 
hint of a fait accompU, Hie tbira statement made in the Couree ^ fiSkt 

^SpMCh net eorreeted by ike Honourable Member. 
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debate was that Members would have ample opportunity of stating their 
views upon this Bill so that Government would have ample time to ad- 
just the difficulties which might arise. 

Now, Sir, as regards the first I would just ask the attention of the House 
to the statement made in the course of the debate by Divvnn Bahadur 
Kangachariar, which statement was practically accepted by the Govern- 
ment. I refer to the speech of Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar at page 216 
where he stated the needs of this House, which on this occasion were 
practically conceded by the Government Benches. What the Diwan 
Bahadur stated was: 

“ The very reason why I have come forward with this proposal is that the subject 
should he considered in an atmosphere free from the heat of the moment and in 
a calm and cool one.** 

That was one of the grievances of the House at that time and thah 
grievance was conceded by the Government Benches who had the grace 
on that occasion to accept the amendment proposed by the learned t)iwan 
Bahadur. Then in the course of his speech, Sir, this is what' the Honour- 
able the Finance Member stated, and if 1 may take the liberty of calling 
his attention to that statement I shall do so : 


I'he Government have been accused of precipitancy in bringing this Bill before 
the Legislature this Session so soon after the issue of the R.eport. As against this 
1 am glad to be able to record that it has been recognised in quarters which are not 
usually on tlio side of Government, that the Government are to be congratulated on 
giving the Apscmbly the earliest possible opportunity of considering this question. It 
is 1 think n sufficient aruswer to those who accuse us of precipitancy to ask them what 
they would have said to us if we had refrained from bringing this Bill forward now 
and had waited till the next Delhi Session. We have been unjustly accused in the 
iSinulp of Dissent of deliberately presenting the Commission and India with a fait 
accompli* ’ * 


These are the three quotations which make out the point. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What point? 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: Now, Sir, may 1 ask the Government Benches 
what is the idea in keeping back this Bill in a most unnatural way? I 
should have thought that a more natural process would be to get a decision 
from this House upon really the calculation of our unit of value, if I may 
say so. As such this Bill ought to be considered by this House before 
the Budget is considered, because it is inextricably mixed up with the 
Budget. Is it the intention of Government that this delay should have 
this disadvantage, that it should become favourable in the sense of show- 
ing greater price adjustment for the de facto ratio? I live in a room where 
little birds come every morning, and a little bird came and told me two 
days^ ago— I hope it waa not making a true prophecy— that the idea of 
keeping beck this Bill is to set one province against another, and tlaf the 
Government propose to do in the following manner. If I am wrong 1 beg 
to be forgiven. But is it the intention of Government to present 4he Bill 
in a manner which will put us on the horns of a dilemma? Will the pro- 
vinces be told, with a view to accept the 18d. ratio, that there will be so 
much reduce provincial oontribiftions ? Will 

M^ras be told: Well, Madras, look here; you must support the Ourrenev 

Si contribution becomes 

less tod the Bombay contribution becomes greater?'^ So that the nrin- 

to the ccm«idera- 

taon of thia Bill, Ib rt the intention of Government to do these things, 
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as my friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, said, do a considerable amOTnt 
of lobbying on these questions, setting up one province against anoEBSr? 
If it is not so, may 1 know what is the reason for reversing this most 
natural order of things? If you come to this House and block its deci- 
.sion on a most important Bill which enters into almost every figure of the 
Budget — because we understand the rupee to be the unit of value for the 
whole of India— if instead of having the most natural order, you keep up 
your sleeve the Bill until such time as you propose to bring 'it "before the 
House, w’hich is the time when possibly the provincial issues will be cast 
in an iron manner, I do say, Sir, that it is a most flagrant breach of the 
promises which were made by the Government on the last occasion. VVe 
do desire — and I am voicing the sentiments of a very large section of our 
countrymen — that this Bill should be presented to this House in an at- 
mosphere of cool and dispassionate detachment, at a time when no issues 
are likely to arise which involve the setting up of one province against 
another, which raise those sordid elements in one province against another, 
which raise the cupidity of one province against another; if I may say so, 
in an atmosphere when tho plain issues of this Bill alone will be considered 
on its merits as they affect the whole of India, not one province against 
another; and I submit, Sir, the Government arc depriving tliis House of the 
dispassionate and cool atmosphere in keeping back this Bill for such a long 
time. 

There is another ground that I would urge why Govenirnent should 
have presented this Bill now. Speaking to a bench of Englishmen, may 
I quote: “It is one of those issues vrhieh by fear of change perplexes the 
country'* as one of your poets has said. It is causing much agony and 
suspense that such an important question should be kept aside, when the 
Bill should have been presented to this House within the first week or 
two of the present Session, Instead of doing that tFe Government are 
keeping back the Bill ; and I fear, Sir, it will come at a time when there 
will be very little chance of having the plain issues considered apart from 
the consideration of other matters. On these grounds, Sir, I support the 
motion for adjournment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, while recognising the 
strength of the objections that were voiced by my Honourable friend the 
Leader of the House against this motion this morning, I cannot help feeling 
in my personal capacity some pleasiire in knowing that this motion has 
slipped through the narrow meshes of that sieve with which you, Sir, 
cry all the suggestions for motions for adjournment, because R gives me 
an opportunity of attempting to dispel some at any rate of that fog of 
prejudice which it is being sought to create in regard to the Government's 
decision on the question of the order in which the Currency Bill is to be 
taken up. I think there has been some genuine misapprehension on this 
subject.^ But that I should have thought would have been cleared by the 
full statement that was made of the Government's reasons for their deci- 
sion ill .the House yesterday. On a previous occasion, when it came up, 
Mr. Jmnah ip particular used some rather strong language; but I cannot 
help thinking that in the light of the further knowledge, which is now open 
to him, he must feel that some at anvrate of the things that he said wero 
not entirely justified; and I do M that ^ the tvhole House otiglft to realiSa 
that n they give that calm deliberation to this subject wMeh 1 aferw 
Mr. Jayakar in regarding as 4esirabler4hough I m ^ 

; i 
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iie is in thinking that it is probable — they will see that any other course 
ihan that chosen by Government would have been unfair both to the 
House and to the Government and would have compelled this House ,to 
discuss the questioij of the ratio while in the dark as to some very import- 
ant and relevant facts and figures. I can well understand that it is un- 
pleasant for those who advocate a different ratio from IBd. to be brought 
face to face with the fact that a lower ratio not only plays havoc with 
every budget in the country, but also plays havoc with the Government's 
policy, in which they have the full support of the House, of reducing and 
eventually getting rid of the provincial contributions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. That fact exists and is not altered by the dat(i on which 
the Budget is introduced or on tviiich this Bill is discussed. That fact 
exists to-day. If the Bill is discussed before the Budget, that fact exists 
just as much as if the Bill is discussed afterwards. But the Government 
are surely entitled to bring to the attention of those Members of ihe 
House who desire to discuss and deci<]e this question in the interests of 
India the exact extent and bearing of the ratio on the budget figures; and 
I think it would have been much iriore reasonable if this House had 
brought a motion for adjournment to complain, if the Government had 
so decided, of the Government’s decision to bring the llaiio Bill before 
the House before introducing the"' Budget. I have no doubt that that 
would have happened if that was the position the Government* had taken. 
When, therefore, I hear Ihe accusation made that there is some trickei*y 
in this matter, that there is some question of breach of faith on the part 
of Government, I am inclined to rub my eyes and ask w^hat all this ex- 
cited language portends. I think it is natural that T should put to my- 
self the further question whether, if there is any trickery in this matter, 
there has not been some attempt to trick the House into expressing a 
final view on the question of the ratio in blind blissful ignorance of some 
very important consequences; and if faith enters into this matter at all, 
does it not argue a deplorable lack of faith in the advocates of la. 43. if 
they are so desperately afraid of discussing the ratio in; the light of relevant 
facts and figures? The adjournment has been moved in order to protest 
against the Government’s decision to bring this Bill forward after the 
budget figures are known to the House. I do not question, no one ques- 
tions the indubitable right of the Government to choose the order in which 
it should run its business. T do not question either the right* of this House 
if the order in which the Government chooses to put down its business 
is likely to cause serious damage to India to make a protest against that 
decision. If a delay of even two or three weeks were going to damage 
India seriously in this matter, then there might be some rea^^on in this 
motion. I should be the last to denv the importance of an early and final 
decision on the question of the ratio. I have always pressed that the 
decision should be an early one. I never concealed from myself nor from 
this House in August last that the decision not to proceed with this Bill 
at that time had some consequences which must he detrimental Both to 
the market and to India in general owing to the absence during the busy 
season of absolute certainty as to the continuance of stabilftv of e^cchange. 
But it was deliberately decided by this House and accepted bv the Govern- 
ment t^t the advantages of an immediate decision were outweighed By 
tbe j^yantages of postponement in order that there might be no risk of 
file House riishing intcji a premature decision on this matter in ignorance 
■Or wthout a complete understanding of the issues involved. Mr. Jmnah 
iyas onp of the foretnosl on that-occasion in pressing that time should be 

D 2 
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given in order that Members of the House might study the minutes of thG 
evidence which were not then available .... 

Mr. M. B« Jayakar: They are not still available. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; I shall be very glad to lend the 
Honourable Member copies and he can use the next four weeks to read 
them. The minutes of evidence have been on sale all over the country 
for at least three months and were available actually before, and so I 
think the Honourable Member should withdraw that statement. Mr. 
Jinnah, as I said, was foremost in demanding that time should be given. 
That was nearly six months ago. Is it unreasonable that the Government 
should ask for a delay of one month more for precisely similar reasons in 
order that the House may be able to come to a conclusion on this very 
important matter in the light of a full understanding of the facts? It is 
common ground that the reduction of the ratio from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. must 
have disastrous consequences on the budget .... 

Mr. A. Baagaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : No, no, not disastrous* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; If that is contested, then does 
it not absolutely prove that it is necessary that the budget figures should 
be before the House before it comes to a conclusion on this very im- 
portant matter? The effect on the Budget is the same whatever the 
date of the decision on the ratio. It is not the Government which is 
responsible for this Bill coming up for discussion in a Budget Session. It 
was the deliberate decision of the last House* From the moment that 
that decision was taken it was absolutely inevitable that the Budget for 
1926-27 should be prepared on the basis of Is. 6d. No other course was 
possible. All the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committees have 
naturally had to be conducted on the basis of is. 6d. for the Budget. All 
the figures that were put before the Standing Finance Committee were 
necessarily on that basis. There could be no possibility of putting the 
figures on any other basis before that Committee, at whatever moment 
at the earliest possible date in this Session the Currency Bill had been 
discussed. If there was a decision now, and that decision were in favour 
of l8. 4d. the Demands for Grants would have to be presented to 
this House in exactly the same form as if there w^as no such decision- It 
is quite impossible to alter the figures at this date. I agree that there 
are difficulties owing to the fact that the ratio was not decided last 
August but it is quite impossible to avoid those diflBculties, and the 
question was whether any advantage was to be gained by a discussion 
or a decision on the ratio before the Budget was introduced when the 
Government would have been in possessicm of facts and figures which 
they could not disclose to the (House without disclosing the contents of 
the Budget and when a decision could not alter the fact that the Budget 
would still have to be presented to the House with figures on the 6d. 
basis. Mie position, I think, is perfectly obvious. There was no choice 
but to prepare the Budget on the U. 6d. basis. That was the deliberate 
decision of the last Assembly. If we had brought this question of the 
ratio up before the Budget, we shculd have been working in the dark 
as to figures which fhe Government wotdd possess biit would not be able 
to^disclose- Certainly iheonvehi^ceir are involved in discuBsing some 
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of the budget figures in advance of the ratio, but that was on incon- 
venience which was the inevitable consequence of the decision of the 
House last August, to postpone the decision on the ratio. I do not 
understand what the last ^^peaker, Mr. Jayakar, was referring to when 
he said^hat there was some breach of promise on my part in this matter. 
I found it difficult to know when he was quoting me, though I some- 
times recognised my prosaic phrases among his more polished ones, but 
1 heard nothing which even remotely suggested to my mind that any 
promise had been given either by myself or by any other Mouiber (jf the 
Government or on behalf of the Government that the Currency Bill 
would be brought up for discussion before the Budget was intro- 
duced . ... 


Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I meant to say, Sir, that the Honourable the 
Finance Member said that' the Bill would be presented in an atmosphere 
in which it would not be regarded as a fait accompli. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think my argument was that 
the advantages of bringing it up in August last were that it was very 
difficult not to prejudice the issue in favour of Is. Od. if the Bill was 
postporiWl from last August till a later date, because the main argument 
of the opponents of Is. 6d. at that time was that it was not too late to 
change as prices had not settled down. That has nothing whatever to 
do with the question whether it should be brought in before or after 
the Budget. 1 pressed at that time, in view of the importance to the 
market, ior an immediate decision. I agree that it is very important, 
and it is a matter which I have always stressed. But after six months’ 
postponement last August, for the express purpose of securing, a decision 
in the light of fuller knowledge and understanding, I claim that there 
is complete justification for a further postponement of one month on 
precisely similar grounds. The market and the whole of India are 
immensely interested in an early decision, and there is no conflict of 
view in this House that that decision ought to be taken in this Session. 
But even more important than a decision to-day or to-morrow, is a right 
decision, and if a right decision is to be reached, the whole facts ought 
to be clearly before those who are going to decide. Why has a decision 
this month suddenly become vital;? It was not vital, though it was 
very important last Auft^st; it is not vital now, surely, that the decision 
should be taken on the 8th or 9th of February, rather than on the 7th 
or the 8th, or the 9th of March. The market long ago realised that, 
once the Bill was postponed last August, it must necessarily continue 
to work in a state of uncertainty, for a time- That state of uncertainty 
will continue no doubt for another month. The speculators to whom 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar referred will no doubt find postponement of their 
cherished hope of profit out of persuading the Legislature to reduce the 
rate to Is. 4d. uncomfortable, especially if they are speculating with 
borrowed capital. But we are not here to consider the interests of the 
spectdator. We are here to consider the interests of the* honest merchant 
and trader and of India as a whole, and they, unlike the speculator, are 
interested in a right decision. I claim that if that decision is to be a right 
•one it should be one taken in the light of all the available facts. Any 
.attempt to obscure those facts can only lead to a risk of the decision being 
^ wrong one. I submit, Sir, that if the meaning and purpose of this 
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rhotion are cledrly analysed, it cotnes simply to this, that the flouse is 
being asked to censure the Government tor refusing to allow the House 
to run the Hsfe of being misled. I feel coiffident that the House wiU 
not support the motion. (Applause.) 

Sir Parafactaindas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I support the motion that the House do adjourn be- 
cause I feel very strongly that the decision of Government to delay consi- 
deration of the Currency Bill till the 7th March, is without precedent, 
is im justified and requires this House to follow an unnatural method of 
votingi the two Budgets. It will hamper due consideration of the correct 
standard of value to be put on the Statute-book and to that extent it is 
a source of grave danger in the interests of the countrj^ Sir, on the 25th 
of last month, when the Honourable the Finance Member made his first 
speech he told us of a. startling discovery that he had made, that there 
was a general feeling in the House that the Currency Bill should not be 
brought up for consideration till after the general Budget was introduced. 
When he found Member after Member on this side of the House rising 
from his seat and disowning any knowledge of the sort of opinion which 
seems to have influenced the Honourable the Finance Member in the 
decision that he then announced, he very soon found the Honourable 
the Leader of the House run to his rescue. The Honourable the Leader 
of the House then said: 

** I must really ask ipe Hou.se, however, to hear in mind that no Government can 
hand over the carriage of its own case to the HoUvSe. The Government must observe 
their reasonable rights in these matters, just as the carriage of a case is with the 
plaintiff, if he , is the plaintiff, and not w’ith the defendant. However, I have no 
doubt that the observations that have fallen from Members of this House in this debate 
vrill receive careful consideration of Government.*^ 

The result, Sir, of that '' careful consideration was announced to us 
yesterday. The (Honourable the Finance Member asked why has it 
become necessary to have a decision of this House on the ratio on the 
7th or 8th of this month. I do not know^ whut insinuation the Finance 
Member meant in that remark of his, but I may tell him that ever since 
the 25th of last month leaders of the various parties on this side of the 
House have been in communication with the Honourable the Leader of 
the House, and in case the Honourable the Finance Member does not 
know^ what has transpired by w^ay of persuasion betw^een them behind 
the scenes in the Lobby, T am quite prepared to give him the informatipn. 
It is only, Sir, because of this consideration given to the Leader of the 
House by some of our leading members that the Finance Member is 
able to get up to-day and say, what is the significance of taking up the 
Currency Bill now, and not some time in March. 

The Honourable , Sir Basil Blackett: I may say that I was fully in- 
formed of a great deal that w^ent' oh in the Lobbies, perhaps some of it 
not known to other people. 

Sir Tlutinit^: I fonder whdl the Finance Member 

refem to. , Let Mni Sat ii! iriihkly.5 what I refer to' is what happened 
between the leider? of the vari^ ^rties on t^ iude of th® Bonae and 
the Leader of the ifoujw, the HCoi^Juteble the,Hom,6 Meinbfeir, Sir. (Uifr 
; faci ef itlie matter is,' Sir, tiht eVhr Mnee the 25th, tritM thi^ Hcntae esmo’ 
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to know that the Finance Member wanted the support of something in 
the Budget in order to get his Is. 6d, ratio, ever BinoiB that moment, 
there has been a strong feeling on this side of »the House that that artificial 
support to that ratio should not be made available to him, the reasons 
for which, Sir, I propose to put forward to the House forthwith. It now, 
Sir, comes to this, that the Government who have the privilege of arrang- 
ing the business of the House have decided to abuse that privilege. 
Various Members on this side of the House got up and told the Govern- 
ment that they never gave the impression to the Finance Member thait 
the Budget and the Eatio Bill should come up together. The Govern- 
ment however now say — and we had it to-day very plainly from the 
Finance Member — that the inducement of provincial contribuiions and any- 
thing else which might go with the next Budget, which it is for the Finance 
Member again to make up and put before the House, is absolutely neces- 
sar5^“ in order that the House may approve of the Is. (yd. ratio. It is to 
that, that the House has very strongly objf'cted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The reason is clear. The ratio is not for 
one Budget but for 50 Budgets and more, and the Finance Member at least 
ought to know that instead of asking that question. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I still ask, why? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I ask whether the Finance Member 
is prepared to guarantee that with Is. 6d, on the Statute-book there will 
be no more deficit Budgets even after he has left India? Or is he only 
anxious to balance the Budget for ithe period of his office and let the 
deluge com© upon us after that? We are, Sir, concerned with the correct 
ratio which will tend to the prosperity of the country as a whole and for 
good. We are all concerned with provincial contributions, and my province 
is concerned most because it comes last. But I do not wish, Sir, to say 
more on that to-day because ray time is limited. My point to-day is to 
make out that the step w’hjch the Government have taken is absolutely 
unjustified and is without parallel in the history even of the Government of 
India. Now, Sir, wffiat has happened since the 25th of January? The 
Finance Member proposed to put off the question of the ratio for 40 days. 
Let us see what the Finance Member ^aid at the August Session of the 
Assembly; I am quoting from page 211 of the Official Report, and it is 
his speech on the 23rd of August. He there said, Sir: 

The substi^tion of certainty for uncertainty will be welcomed by every one and 
cannot fail to brin^ econohiic and social benefit to the country as a whole. Instability 
inevitably brings undeserved losses upon the people of a country and it is only the 
speculator and the profiteer who can gain thereby, at the expense of both the producer 
and the consumer. As I have already said, I do not propose to pursue the question 
of the rate further at this stage, and arpie the. reasons for preferring l^r. 6d. to any 
other rate. The ohly point which I make that stability of the rupee ensured by 
Stattite is desirable afid desirhble at once.*^ 

ktx Basil Blackett: What did you say? 

Sir BiitalK>tamdai Tliakardas: It does not matter what I said. I did 
not iAy 4 tirbrd And if the Finanfee Member has forgotten he may look up 
the proeeediiigs. What is .the good of asking me what I said? 

Why did yon not protest against 

postponement? 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa: I did not protest against postponement 
for the obvious reason, Sir, that the Finance Member got the Government 
of India to pint the Assembly in the most unenviable of all positions, name- 
ly, by giving a few members a copy of the lieport less than a month 
before, and the evidence and the appendices only 10 days before. It does 
not lie in the mouth of the Finance Merhber who treated the Assembly 
so badly last August to complain that I did not protest. How could I 
when he himself dare not press his own view although he was so anxious 
to. Then, Sir, on page 214, the Finance Member goes on and says : 

** Once the report was issued, no option remained for the Government but to 
announce that, pending consultation with the Legislature, they would maintain the 
ratio at I.-?. 6d., and once they had made this announcement, it was essential that the 
interval before consultation took place should be as short as could reasonably be 
arranged. It is true that with a good monsoon exchange is now showing strength 
'and that during the next six months any action by the Government to maintain 
exchange is likely to take the form of action to prevent its rising above 6 3/16d. 
as ill 1924 and 1925 and that a fall is unlikely, so that no question of the sale of 
sterling is expected to arise during that period.” 

That is. Sir, the importance he gave to time in considering the question 
of the ratio- Five months after that have passed by. The Assembly met 
last month, and the Finance Member, Sir, now finds it necessary to post- 
pone consideration of the Currency Bill until there is something in addi- 
tion which he can put before the Assembly in order to make his la, 6d. 
even a ratio which can be tolerated by ithe Assembly- Instead of his find- 
ing himself in the enviable position of having to oblige India by keeping 
\he exchange from going over la, 6 3/16d., as he very optimistically 
expected last August, he had the greatest of difficulties in maintaining 
exchange at la. 6Jd. and in preventing it from going below that lower 
gold point of la. 6d. He had, Sir, to part with India's resources to the 
extent of £16 millions in this, and unless he now finds some method by 
which he can please the Assembly by on extra present, temporary and 
short-sighted though it may be, I say that he is afraid of approaching the 
Assembly. That, Sir, is* the reason why he has got the Government of 
India to postpone the consideration of the Eatio Bill until next March. 
That, I submit, is fhe clue, and I say that that should not be tolerated by 
the House. We on this side of the House clearly saw through this game 
on the 25th January last and we felt that the earliest possible opportunity 
must be taken in order to e]Kpose this trickery. Now, Sir, this much for 
the unworthy part of the Government in this, the manipulation of the 
arrangement of the business before this House. I have not the least doubt 
that when the Eatio Bill is considered on its merits, as it is bound to be 
by this sane House, all these manoeuvres will be borne in mind. 

But now, Sir, I propose to say a few words regarding the practical 
difficulties involved by the Government's decision. We are asked, Sir, 
to vote the Eailway Budget. The Eailway Budget, if it is framed on a 
Is. 4d. basis, or if the ratio is changed to Is, 4d. afterwaids, will involve 
an additional expenditure on the revenue side to the extent of about a 
crore. (The Honourable Sir Baeil Bhckett: *'Mbre.") On the capital 
side it will involve an expenditure, an extra expenditure of a crore and a 
half. (The Honourable Sir BagU Blackett: '‘Far more.’') Well; that is 
enough for my purposes and is from j&gures given to the Currency Com- , 
mission : the Honourable the Finance lifemjber must not iiiterrupt me a$ my 
time is limited. Now, Sir, I ask, iis thte the right WHy to deal with a 
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commercial Budget, a Budget which .you have been imploring Members 
of this House not to treat as a political question? Is this the right way 
to deal with it? How are Members on this side of the House, Sir, to make 
cuts? Supposing they wanted the Is. 4d. basis; how are they to make 
outs if the present Budget is presented on the basis of Is. 6d.? That is 
the question; but the most surprising part of it all is, 8ir, that ever since 
the period the Government of India started presenting Budgets, I would 
like the Finance Member to name me any period or any year, when, after 
the presentation of the Budget and the introduction of the Finance Bill, 
any other Bill has ever been introduced or considered by this House until 
the Finance Bill left the House for the other Chamber. What is now pro- 
posed to be done? On the 7th March, Sir, the Currency Bill is to be 
brought in. That Bill is a contentious Bill. There is a difference of 
opinion on it. There is a strong Indian of)injon that this ratio cannot be 
put on the Statute-book. It may take two days, it may take a little more* 
It may have to V)e referred to a Select Committee. The Finance Bill, 
Sir, must leave this House and go to the other House and must be passed 
into law before .the Slst March. Now, I ask Government Members on the 
opposite Bene-^es whether from a practical point of view they are not really 
trying to stampede this House if there is a difference of opinion? {The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “No/*) What is the good of saying “ No“, 
Sir? It is good enough to say “No’* at present. Where is the time? All 
these years we have been told that after the 1st March until the 20th March, 
until the Finance Bill leav(‘S this House, nothing else can be . considered. 
The Members on this side of the House have always bowed to iit. No 
non-officia] day even for the most urgent matter has been given during this 
period: now, because it suits the Finance Member, who wants to enlist 
non-official support for what is a lame suggestion of his, namely, the 
1«. 6d. ratio, you make room for it; and if there happens to be a substantial 
difference of opinion, you wdll then tell this House, “The Finance Bill 
must be passed by both the Houses this month. Therefore you must 
pass this Budget. We shall look into the question of the ratio next year**. 
This is the sort of stability. Sir, that the Finance Member is very anxious 
to give us. All that he wants is: “India may have stability, but only on 
the terms which the Finance Member wants*’. Indian India says: “India 
will take stability at the rate w^hich suits India and not at anybody’s 
bidding”. That is the reason for the motion of adjournment, and I support 
that the House do adjourn. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I wholeheartedly support the motion for adjournment moved by the 
President of the Indian National Congress. The entire public opinion in this 
country is behind this motion for adjournment; the President of the Indian 
National Congress represents the considered opinion of the educated com- 
munity and the masses of the people of this country. (Honourable Mem- 
hers: “ Question?”) Sir, Government are breathing hot and cold in this 
matter. (Honourable Members: “ Question?”) You will soon know it — 
they are brfeathing both hot and cold on the question of this Bill. In 
August last nothing was so important as the immediate passage of this 
Bill. The interest of all India, we w’ere told, required that then, in August, 
we should settle the Bjll once for all. That was for the good of India. 
Now it suits the Finance Member to say that we shall not consider it for 
nearly two months after ithe opening of this Session — ^it does not matter — 
and even that is of course for the good of India. If you delay it, then it 
is for our gdod; if you hurry it, it is for our good; only if tlie delay and 
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hurry are at .the bidding of the Finance Member. I think this kind of breath- 
ing hot and cold in the same breath is a thing which is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the House. The Finance Member is putting the cart before 
the horse, and the House is not going to allow him to do it. Sir, he knows 
and the country knows that the Currency Bill should be regarded as a 
matter of permanent importance, that it affects the financial policy of the 
Government; that being so the Currency Bill should not be tied down to 
the chariot wheel of a Syinglc year’s Budget. What the Finance Member 
said is that he wants to tie down this question of the ratio and of .the cur- 
rency to the chariot w'heel of the next Budget. I say, Sir, this is a most 
unnatural .thing. The ratio question is a matter of importance for all time 
to come; and the Finance Member knows it, (The Honourable Sir Basil 
Blaclxvtf : “Hoar, hear”.) I am glad you say “Hear, hear’', but you 
seem to he deaf all the same, bacause it is a most unnatural thing in the 
wrorld tliat if you regard it as a matter of penvianent imj)ortaTice you should 
tie yourself down to the monuntary question of a single ><.vir‘s Budget; 
and yet that is what you are doing. Sir, the P’lnance Member is con- 
vinced that Is. 6d. is the best? ratio. If that is so, w'hy does he not place 
its beneficence forthwith on the Statute-book to-day? Tf that is the best 
for the country, why do you deprive us of i*s beneficence even for a single 
day? T{ on the contrary, it is not the best ratio, wliy prolong its iniquitous 
career for a day more than is necessary? That is the question. If you 
•think it is good, come here and now; if it is bad, como here and now. 
But you know if you come here to-day, you w’ill affe^c.^ your complacency 
in a moment that you cannot contemplate with equanimity. Sir, there Is 
the further question of the convenience or inconvenience to which this 
House will be put, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has very ably shown. 
Jf the question of the ratio is a matter of great importance, then where 
is the time after the 7th of March when that Bill can be considered in 
detail and in fullness? Members wall have the budget figures, piles of 
books weighing about one ton, to be studied, mastered and debated in 
the course of Wo or (three weeks ; .and side by side we wall have running 
parallel a Bill the importance of which has not been exaggerated by any- 
one. How^ can t&e House do it in the short time at its disposal and wW 
should the Government hustle us in that manner- The pros and cons of 
the ratio are given by the Currency Commission in their Eeport. If 1$, 
M. is so beneficial, its resuHs are stated in all the fulness, all the detail 
in the Report of the Currency Commission; the Members who want to 
study the beneficence of that Ratio will find it stated there. If they are 
true, we wnll be able to understand. If, on the other hand, they are not 
true, our opinion is not going to be changed because of a single year’s 
figures. In a temporary period of twelve months you who can manipulate 
the currency will manipulate the Budget and try to show that the fate 
of India hangs on. this Budget and therefore you please try and have 
Is. fid. That is the most unnatural wray, the most unreasonable wray* 
which a Government conscious of its strength will ever adopt.. If you are 
conscious of the truth and the strength of your case, this is not the manner 
in which you should proceed. Therefore, your procedure deserves the 
greatest condemnation and this House should adjourn as a protest. 

Tbe Bononralde Sir Oharleli Inndi (Member for Commerce $nd Rail^ 
ways) : Sir, what impresses a layman who does not pretend to be an atpert 
in currency matters the heat vrhieh these currency matters se^ to 
engender. I hiave done my best to understand why Sir l^rslkitanbda^ 
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Thakurdas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta attach such importance to the bring- 
ing on of the discussion of this Bill at a very early date. I understand 
that thb feeling behind their speeches is this. They feel that the Govern- 
ment are taking an unfair advantage of their position as the Government 
and that they are trying to trick the House; as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta put 
it, they are trying to get .this ratio Bill, which w^e all admit to be a Bill of 
the greatest importance, a Bill which is going to settle once and for all, 
the ratio for India, considered in the light of a single Budget. That, I 
understand, was the point tried to be made both by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Well, Sir, I may say that we in 
the Government did recognise that we were likely to give rise to that im- 
pression, but nevertheless w^e decided that it was right that we should 
bring on this Bill on the date we mentioned. It is perfectly true that 
the question of ratio should not be decided in the light of figures of a 
single Budget. At the same time, you cannot call a question of ratio a 
question of principle. I think evervbr)dy will admit that whether we 
adopt Is. 4d, or Is. 6d. depends upon the balance of advantages and we 
definitely decided in the Government that the House w^ould be able to 
decide in wdiich way the advantages lay only if they had the facts before 
.them. It may be, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas says, that that lets 
us c)])cn to the charge* that we an^ offering the House the inducement on 
the one side of having provincial conirihntions lessened or taken away 
altogether, and on the other band their choice of taking the Is. 4d. ratio. 
But, Sir, surely it is a relevant consideration that if you revert to Is. 4d. 
you may have to postpone the liquidation of your provincial contributions, 
and surely the House should know how the facts lie in that nuitter. 
) p.M. House should know in the light of the Budget 

whether the reversion to Is. 4d. means additional taxation, or whether it 
means the postponement of useful measures of reduction of taxation. Sure- 
ly again the House should know whether reversion to Is. 4d. means the 
slow’ing up of railway development. I should like to assure the House 
that tha,t w^as the only consideration which weighed with the Government 
w'hen we decided on this date. We thought that before the House came 
to a decision on this important matter, .they ought to be able to balance up 
for themselves the advantages one way and the other, and we felt assured 
that they could not balance .the advantages unless they had the facts before 
them. There was no other consideration at the back of their minds. I 
am quite prepared to admit, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has put it, 
that there is bound to be a certain amount of inconvenience, especially 
in regard to the Eailway Budget. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas calculated 
that if we reverted to la. 4d. our revenue expenditure on the Bail ways 
would be sent up by at least a crore and our capital expenditure by li 
crores, and he w^ent on to say that when Members have that prospect 
before them, how can they make cuts in our budget. I have introduced 
many Kailway Budgets and the House will remember that our Eailway 
Budgets when they are put before the House are Budgets which have been 
scrutinised most <*arcfullv by the Eailway Finance Committee and I have 
always tried to get the House to come to the position in which they accept 
our estimates — for after all they are only estimates— and use their power 
of motions for reductions merely for the purpose of bringing up 

mBiters foi* discussion. That I think is the answer to Sir Purshotamdas 
The only point I wish to make now is .that I would like 
Ilbpse to feel that we are not trying to trick them in any way at all 
iandt that #e have decided most dehberately that there is no immediate 
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reason, no urgeut reason, why this Bill should be brought on at this parti- 
cular moment and that it is better in the interests of India that when the 
Bill is considered at any rate the House should know what the immediate 
effect is going to be on .the Budget for 1927-28. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I am rather in a difficult 
position because, when as a new Member for tiTe first time I feel moved 
to address this House, 1 find myself very much out of sympathy with the‘ 
extreme right and the extreme left. I slioiild like to put forward some 
of the reasons wlay Government having a perfe(?tly good Bill, as I think 
it is, should have produced it and some reasons why my Honourable 
friend on the extreme left should not attack them for postponing it. 1 
have no sympathy at all, Sir, — and I think tliat there are other Members 
of this group who have the same feeling — with the way in which Goveni- 
ment have liandled public business this Session. The Steel Bill was 
originally, we were told, to come back from Select Committee early last 
week and this week we were to be considering it. Tlie whole programme 
was changed when the Bill was postponed for a week. The bottom drop- 
ped out of the Government programme. They have nothing to offer us 
this week, although they have this perfectly good Bill in their possession. 
Three Members of this group have gone away for the week, because they 
were assured that there was no real business doing and we all were going 
round trying to find private Members’ Eesolutions {Honourable Members* 
“Who?”) to fill Government papers. (Honourable Members: 

Who?”) Members have been going round and trying to get a chance 
of putting down Besolutions, 

Now, when I turn to the extreme left, I find that I have no more 
sympathy with their attitude. I am told that amongst those who sit 
behind the Honourable Member who moved the adjournment there are 
several who are in favour of la. fid. and I understand that those Members 
would very much like the discussion postponed till the Budget came on. 
(Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: “Are you their spokesman?”) No, .1 am not 
their spokesman, but I understand they are being asked; I have read in 
the papers that they have been asked. I understand that these unfortu- 
nate Members are at the moment without a spokesman. I understand 
'■that they have been asked in the interests of party discipline to vote for 
la. 4d. and would much prefer to wait till the Budget came on, because 
then the case would be much more easily arguable on both sides, and what- 
ever vote they gave, they would be able to justify themselves to their 
constituents who are at present being worked upon by outside agencies. 
As a simple outsider I should have thought it would be quite a good thing 
to have this subject treated on its merits and discussed openly ; but I find 
that that is not the case. I find that my Honourable 
friends who sit at that comer of the House give as 
their reason for wanting the question to be brought on now before the 
Budget is introduced that they wiD be able to have a discussion in what 
Mr. Jayakar called an impartial atmosphere; but it seems to me to be 
such an extraordinarily impartial atmosphere that it may be described as 
extremely rarefied. I cannot understand a discussion on currency in which 
you do not consider provincial contributions. I cannot understand ar“ dis- 
tjussion on currency in which you do not consider whether ypu wflt have 
to raise, fresh taxation; bow much fresh taxation you will have to raise, 
and whether if you vote for la. 4d. you will give the Finance Member’ 
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power to raise that taxation. I find myself in the somewhat paradoxical 
position, that I have a q[uarrel to pick with both sides, and as a new 
Member there is a third paradox that strikes me, and that is that we are 
having the adjournment moved as a protest. But if we were not here 
protesting we would have adjourned long ago. Notiiing prevents us 
«1djourning but the motion for the adjournment. I am quite sure that the 
Home and Finance Members wish to adjourn. 1 am quite sure that Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar wishes to adjourn, therefore I say, Sir, why not adjourn? 

I have, 1 hope, quite effectively exposed the misdeeds of the Government 
and the extremely hollow tactics of the other side, and 1 suggest tiiat we. 
should now adjourn without further ado. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Kamnad cum Tinnevelly : 
Non-Muhammadan liural) : Sir, I am surprised at the indifference with 
which the Government have chosen to treat the considered opinion of this 
section of the^ House. Tlie House may well remember that on the 25th 
January last, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya told the Government that 
the House w’as anxious to have an early date fixed for the discussion of 
this all-important Bill. The Honourable the Finance Member interrupted 
doubting if that opinion of the House had been expressed in clear terms, 
and an Honourable Member said he w'ould even bring in an adjournment 
motion on that point, if necessary. In his speech on the 23rd August, 
1926, wiien on that memorable day he discussed the Currency Bill, this is 
w’hat he is reported to have said : 

“ What would have been said of us if we had deliberately ignored, flouted, 
insulted the Legislature? 1 can heuir the torrent of accusation gathering force and 
rolling forth in the Bouse and in tlie Press if we had quietly expressed our intention 
tc maintain the ratio of I.n*. without asking for any expression of opinion from the 
Legislature from August to February.*’ 

Now, wTiat has happened? The same torrent of accusation that he visu- 
alised has really come to pass because of his action, or I may say inaction. 
Though the House wanted that this question should be discussed early 
yet the Government were not pleased to see that an early date w^as fixed 
for the debate. I w-aited to hear the Honourable the Finance Member's 
answ^er when the question w’as raised. The only thing he said was that 
he pleaded not guilty to the charge of breach of promise levelled by Mr. 
Jayakar and the charge of breach of faith levelled by Mr. Jinnah. I am 
prepared to accept those statements on their face value. Next he said, 
“ Look here. We, the Government, have powQr to fix any date we 
please We quite admit that you have the power on your side, and we 
are painfully conscious of the limitations of this side of the House. The 
only question is, are you using or abusing the power that you have? 
Next he said, ** Look here, if we rush this BUl now, before the Budget time, 
there may be a necessity for readjustment of the figures in the two 
Budgets." Is it so difficult a task with your army of accountants ffehind 
you, when you have discused the rates and have come to a definite under- 
standing? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blanket : It is quite impossible before tho 
28 th. 

Mr. H* S. S^rtia Ayyangar: Lastly he said, " I do not want to rush 
this Bill through lest we to a wrong conclusion." We are quite 

prepared to join issue in this matter. We have not been unaccustomed 
to the way in which manipulation has been going on so far as currency 
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legislation is concerned, and know bow ratios have been fixed time after 
time since the year 1893. It is clear that the rate was one thing and the 
rate at which the rupee was sought to be stabilised by legislation was a 
different thing. We are not unaccustomed to the ways bf Government in 
respect of this matter. In 1893-94 when the exchange value was Is. 2‘546^, 
the Government fixed it at the ratio of 16 pence, and in 1920, when it was 
really'^la. Government rushed through legislation wanting to main- 

tain the rate at 24 pence. Even Government have had to admit the evils 
following out of tliat legislation. Nearly 56 millions of pounds were wasted 
in 1920 over the Reverse Councils. At whose cost? At the cost of the 
Indian taxpayer. England ahvays profits and India invariably suffers. 

The Honourable Sir Baal Blackett: I should like to have some sub- 
stantiation of one or two of those remarks. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: I liave the figures here, and I certainly 
can substantiate them. Then, so far as the present rate is concerned, in 
October, 1924, exchange stood at Is. and Government could not then 

think of attempting to stabilise the rupee. They w^aited tor a higher rate 
and when they got the higher rate, by artificial means, by careful mani- 
pulation, they have tried to fix the ratio at Is. 6d. I have knowm what was 
being done from time to time and I would invite the attention of this 
House 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to have your ruling 
how far all this is in order. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question is not whether the ratio 
should be 1«. 4d. or Is. 6d. The question before the House is the 
motion for 6idjoumment. 

^ Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, when the Honourable the Finance 
Member replied to our observations saying that we may be led to wrong 
conclusions by taking up this matter early, I was simply suggesting to 
the House that we were not unaccustomed as to how the ratio came to 
be fixed up time after time. I am not going to pursue the matter further. 
In 1925 and 1926 they say the rupee stood at Is. 6d., in 1927 they say the 
rupee is stabilized at eighteen pence. Now, how do we explain that posi- 
tion, Sir? We maintain that the rupee has been artificially kept up at that 
rate. All these years, when the figtires stood at a low rate of exchange, 
they always tried to maintain the high rate which was beneficial to them. 
So it was for these reasons we wanted to hasten the discussion and wanted 
a date fixed so that we could completely discuss this point. But the 
Honourable the Finance Member is aware, as the result of the circulation 
of the Bilh that the whole country unanimously wants a certain definite 
lower ratio to be fixed and also that they are for a gold standard and a 
gold currency. The question ought not to be delayed any further; I sub- 
mit for these reasons I have great pleasure in supporting the motion for 
adjoiimment. 

Dr, L. E. Hyd^r (Agra Division : Muhammadan Ru^al): Sir, I rise to 
oppose this ptioijon. I am bothcj that, in discussing this question, aJsi has 
been pointed out by the Horioiiyabfe the Commerce Mehiber, much feeb 
ing has been aroused. I think tqis guestion requires a ealtner atmosphere. 
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It is no doubt true that the House last August wanted more time, but 
1 wish to remind some of the Members of this House that this is a new 
fiouse, its composition is not the same as it was in August last. There- 
fore, Sir, some uf the Members who were not Members of the last House 
do require more time to go into it. It has been said, Sir, that the 7th of 
March is not a very suitable date. Is it because it falls in the month of 
March and the Members are afraid of the Ides of March? With regard 
to the merits, of the question whether ratio should be 16d. or 18d. I think 
one date is as good as another date and since a date has been announced, 
I thipk, Sir, an uneasiness about that particular date certainly would 
create in the mind of a cynic the feeling that the arguments are not all 
effective and there is some doubt on the side of the advocates of the sixteen 
penny rupee. 

An Honourable Member: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Sir, 1 do not think I need answer the re- 
marks made by the Finance Member because 1 must say 1 am the roughly 
unrepentant and I urn thoroughly unconvinced by any observations which 
were made on the oilier side. Of course we have not got a Secretariat 
behind us and w’e have not got a whole library and various appliances and 
apparatus for the purpose of studying this question. There was no wonder, 
therefore, that the Members of the last Assembly did ask for some time 
in order to enable tliem to make up their minds, and that was a very 
proper request to make. To go and say that simply because the Members 
of the last Assembly on the last occasion made a request like that, which 
was a very reasonable request, and was agreed to, therefore this Assembly 
should pay the penalty for it, and even when most of the Members who 
have been able to judge of this question have come to a decision one way 
or another upon this question, even then that the business of the House 
should be delayed on such a matter of vital importance, is a serious thing. 
The Honourlible Sir Charles Innes said that the only reason and the only 
purpose that induced the Government to delay this matter, though they 
considered it w^as open to misrepresentation, was, they had to make up 
their own minds and see whether the Budget could be at Is. &d. or 
Is. 4d, I think that is hardly an argument which requires serious con- 
sideration because I have no doubt that, so far as the Finance Member 
is concerned — and I take it the Government of India stands committed 
to his views — ^lie is the expert who has studied this question, and the 
findings of the Commission are there, and this is their policy, and whatever 
the object, I have not the slightest doubt the conclusion of the Government 
of India was in favour of la. 6d. It is the policy of the Government of 
India, and the Government seldom changes its attitude when it has pro- 
nounced it; even if it is convinced it is wrong, it seldom changes. As I 
hnOw perfectly well the gentlemen who form the Government do change 
their opinions, do sometimes feel convinced that they are wrong, but never- 
tiieless as a matter of etiquette they are obliged to adhere to the policy 
of Government. None knows that better than myself, and, therofore, t 
My tjiey had long ago made up their minds on this point and it is simply 
idJe to extend, as has been ^contended on the floor of this Souse, that 
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[Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar.] 

they had to make up a Budget and therefore it was necessary they should- 
have all the ligures and look up all these things. I submit the real reason 
and the real puri)ose on this side of the House for such delay as there has 
been is for fuller information, for better knowledge of the subject. We 
have been trying to consider this from all aspects of view, to judge of the 
just adjustment of all interests of the country and there has been that 
unavoidable delay on this side. On the other side there has been no reason 
for that delay. On the last occasion when Sir Purshotamdas and Mr, 
Jinnah raised this issue they said Government would make a statement. 
We all understood it to mean that they would be willing to put 
down an earlier date than the budget date, though some of us may have 
had a shrewd suspicion, the English language being what it is and the 
Honourable the Home Member’s statement being what it was 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: What was the statement 
I made ? I ask the Honourable Member what statement he is challenging. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: The statement made on the last occasion 
that Government would fix a date. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Uuddiman: If the Honourable Member 
suggests that I had made up my mind at that time, he suggests that 
which is not true. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa lyangar: Very well, I do not suggest he had made 
up his mind; but Honourable Members, some of us al least, certainly 
understood an earlier date would be given. That was certainly the 
impression and, if the words were incapable of that interpretation, I think 
it should have been made quite clear, and it was not made quite clear. 

I do not say the Honourable the Home Member had any other intention 
when he made that statement, but I am perfectly certain that that 
statement was a very’ ambiguous statement, to say the least of it, and, 
therefore, we did wait for aii explicit pronouncement on this point; when 
the decision was made, and when that statement was made, then was 
the time to express our opinion on this question. I submit on Ibis 
matter it is not a question of feeling, it is not a question of heat. I think 
some of the Members who spoke on that side imagined that there was a 
great deal of heat on this side, but I do not think this was so; but there 
is greater heat on the otlrer side, and my own belief is that this is dis- 
advantageous to the House. The course adopted may be right from the 
Government’s point of view but certainly it is not the countiy’s point of 
view. The course adopted is injurious to the best interests of the country. 
We want stability and we want this question disentangled from all other 
questions and judged on its own merits. Naturally observations ^ere 
made by Mr. Jayakar and others that this question enables the various 
mfluences to combine, the voting strength of one side or Ihe ofch^r to 
operate, but it is our business really on a matter like this to get rid of 
irrelevant and alien considerations and look at this question as a scientific; 
question and decide it having*regard to the totality of the interests of this 
country. That is the question with which we are faced and it was in that 
spirit an4 in that spirit only that those of us on this side of the House 
have tabled this motion ; and 1 am perfectly certain that the House 
understands that the respon^bility for the currency policy of this countrjr-^ 
if the Assembly is, as 1 undenrtiufcid, a representative iniPtitution^ 
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responsibility of this side of the House is as great, if not greater, than 
that of the opiK)site Benches. We have been asked to assume a greater 
responsibility by a great authority the other day, than, that expressed in 
the Statute. Assuming it and seeing that there is nothing in the Buies 
of Business beyond the fact that certain days should be set down as official 
days and others as non-official and that certain classes of business should 
be put down, on certain dates, I disi)ute the right of the Oovernmen*b, 

independently of the opinion of the House, to choose any day it likes 

for its motion to take the Bill into consideration. II may have to fix 

the dates for official and non-exffieial business and it may regulate its 

classes of business; bul the particular point I am urging is perfetly plain 
on the rules. Apart from that, Sir, I submit also that if the House vrere 
by a majority’^ to decide on a la. 4d. ratio it would be very difficult after- 
wards to bring in a supplementary Budget. I may point out that from 
iht‘ wording of the Rules it would not be within their purview to bring 
ill anyiliing like that because it cannot be said that this was unforeseen 
at the time the Budget was considered or that this is found to be subso- 
quenlly insufficient. On the contrary, it is deliberately, and with our 
(^yos fully open, that we shall pass the Budget knowing full w'cll that 
what is vital to ilie Budget is to come afterwards. Therefore, I subniit 
for all these reasons, the arguments urged on this side of the House 
remain really unanswered, and require all Members of this House to vote 
uj>on it fo show that ihis House wants business of this character to be 
put down at as early a dale as it can without being bound down to otluir 
cons ideral ions wliicb it cannot wait for. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: Sir, T have only two things to say. 
The first is this, that J hojird with tlie very greatest pleasure the statement; 
made !)y the Presidijnt of Ihe Congress that ihis House has a great 
responsibility when it comes to vote on the ratio (Mr. R. K. ShanmM'kham 
i'heliif: '‘More than you liavt^r’); and tliat ho, as I understood, speaking 
for his Party, is prepared to consider it on its merits, and that tlie state- 
ments that have been made in tb<i Press that the Party have already come 
1o the conclusion to d<‘cide the matter on grounds other than merits is 
untrue. (Swarajist Mewhers : “Wholly untrue!”) The House has a 
vi^ry great res])onsibilily in this maiter and I hojm the statement, as I 
undtrstood it, of my Honourable friend, ]\Ir. Srinivasa Iyengar, that his 
intends to come to a conclusion on the merits of the case is one 
which will bo realised wlien^we do come to vote on the ratio. 

The other is simply this. I have never claimed and I do not claim 
that tlie question of the effect on a particular Budget is decisive in deciding 
what the ratio should be. Certainly it is not decisive. A ratio is for all 
time, as Mr, Jamnadas^ Mehta said, and the question what mtio should 
be fixed should be decided from the point of view of what ratio is most 
for the benefit of the people of India and from no other. But to say that 
the effect of the ratio on the Budget is one which should be ignored or 
slurred over in considering wffiat the ratio should bo is a statement which 
I dispute. 1 say that it is most important that wdicn the House comes to 
decide on the question of the ratio it should have a perfectly clear under- 
standing of the exact bearing of that ratio on the Budget both for the 
year and for the future, and that it cannot have that unless the question 
is .discussed after the Budget figures are available. Sir, I have/ nothing 
more to say 

E 
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Mr. President; The question is that this House do now adjourn. 

The Assembly divided 


AyES-^2. 


Abdul Latif Sabeb Farookhi, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Alley, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Befvi, Mr. I). V. 

Chaman Lall Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K, Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chundor. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha, 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Didta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ga’vnii- Jones, Mr. T. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarahbai Nemchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzrn, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Konta. 


Lajpat Xiai, La] a. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan, 
Melita, Mr. Jaiiniadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muklitar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Sabeb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Say y id. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Phoifkun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasarn, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakiirdas, Sir, 
Rahirntulla, Mr. Fazal Ihra]iim. 
Ilananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 
lU>y, Mr. Bhahendra Chandra. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singli, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Oanganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Anibika Prasad. 

Sinha. Mr. Siddho.swar. 

Sykes, Mr. K. P. 

Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 


N0ES-~45. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mi<in. 
Abdul Q^ura, Nawab Su Suhibzada. 
Akram ILissain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N. A. 
Gopalaswami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Bhore, The' Honourable Mr. J. W. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil, 
dow, Mr. A. G. 

Ooatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G, 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

Ghazanfar Alt Khan, Raja. 

Ghnlam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 
W. M. P. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J, 
Graham, Mr. L, 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hozleft, Mr. X 
Howell, Mr, E. B. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjounled til 
th^ 9lh February, 1927. 


Hus.sain Shah, Sayyed. 

Hydor, Dr. L. K. 

Inncs, Tilt) Honourable Sir Charles. 
Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
iSardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane?, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsao% Sir Darcy. 

Macphail. The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra. The TIonourablo Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L 
Rajah, R,ao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsfi Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Roy, Sir Oanen. 

Rutlinaswamv, Mr, M. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N, 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Toung, Mr. G. M. 


Eleven of the Cloet on Wednesday ^ 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at- 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Allegations against certain Officials of the Bombay, J^»aiioda and 

Central India Railway. 

319, *Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) What action has been taken by the 
Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, regarding the 
allegations laid by one Mr. J. N. Chinoy against Mr. E. T. Robinson, 
General Traffic Manager of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, Mr. H. W. Gree, Deputy General Traffic Manager, Claims, and other 
officials of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, referred to in 
the questions asked in the Assembly of the 3rd February, 1926, by 
Mr. Chamanlal and the reply of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes? 

(h) Are Government aware that no legal action has up till now been 
taken against the said Mr. Chinoy, and if so, will Government state why? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Railway Administration were 
advised by their counsel that it would be more in consonance with a due 
sense of proportion in inutt.ers of this character to ignore the wild allegations 
made by Mr. J, N. Chinoy, and therefore decided, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, not to prosecute him. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it then the view of Government that, 
when the allegations are very serious, the best thing is not to take any 
not ice of the ease ? Is that the attitude generally ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir. All these cases arc judged 
on their merits in the light of the advice given to us by our counsel. I may 
say that there was no doubt at all that we could have got a conviction in 
this matter provided publication could be proved satisfactorily, but we 
decided not to prosecute this gentleman because we W(Te given toamder- 
stand. that his attacks were the product of a disordered imagination. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Who advised you in the matter? May w^e 
know^ the name of your counsel? May wo also know', Sir, if a lawyer is 
a fit person to advise that a prosecution should not be under! ak'en against a 
man on medical grounds? Is it true, Sir, that when these serious allega- 
tions W’'ere made and when Government contemplated taking action, one 
of the officers suddenly left for England prior to his retirement? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the suggestion is that he left 
for England in connection wdth this case, it is entirely untrue. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Did he really leave for England or not before 
clearing up the charges made against him ? 

The Hbnourable Sir Charles Innes: I am afraid, I do not know, Sir. 

( 609 ) 
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Treatment op the Chot4 Nagpur Division as a Backward Tract. 

320. Bam Narayan Singh.: (a) Will Government be pleased to 

state when for the first time the Chhota Nagpur Division in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa was declared to be a “Backward Tract*’? Is it thii 
aame period when this portion of the country was first brought into the 
British possession or at a later date? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table all the papers con- 
taining (i) His Excellency the then Governor General’s orders calling for 
reports about the education and other attainments of the people 
of this division from the Local Government, (ii) the reports thuc; 
received in compliance therewith or submitted by them on their 
own initiative, and (iii) the decisions made thereon, and (iv) also 
the papers dealing with and fixing the various kinds of tests and standards 
prescribed by the Government of India or the British Parliament by which 
they distinguished in the past and still distinguish to-day the unfortunate- 
people of the non-regulated districts from those of the regulated ones 
governed in the past and to be governed in future by laws made by the 
Indian Legislatures and the benevolent British Parliament? 

(c) Did Government ever adopt any special measures to qualify the 
backward people of this division for better and more rights and privileges 
enjoyed by the people of regulated districts? If so, when and what? 
What are the results accruing from those measures? Are any of these 
measures in existence to-day ? If so, what and where ? 

(d) Have Government ever made any inquiry as to the progress made 
by the people since then? If so, when and with what results? Have the 
people made any progress? If so, what? Will Government be pleased to 
state it with facts and figures? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the papers, if any, 
dealing with the steps they took in regard to this division immediately 
before the last Notification No. 4-G., dated the 3rd January, 1921, declar- 
ing this division a “Backward Tract”? 

(/) With a view to the growing importance of the Chhota Nagpur Divi- 
sion, will Government be pleased to state whether it is in their contem- 
plation to withdraw the ssud notification in the near future? If not, do 
Government propose to consult the Local Government about this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) In January, 1921. 
Before then it was, as it still is, a scheduled district under the Scheduled 
Districts Act, 1874. 

(fr) No. 

(c) and (d). Eelate to matters which primarily concern the Local Gov- 
ernment, particularly the transferred side of it. 

(e) and (/). The replies to both parts of the Honourable Member’s ques- 
tion are in the negative. 

Conversion of thb Duanbad Sub-Division into the District of 

Dhanbao. 

321. Bam Harayan Sisgli: Is it a fact that the 0oveniinent of 
Bihar and Orissa at the instance of the Mining Association in thf^ Chhota 
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Nagpur division have been in correspondence for some time with the Cen- 
tral Government here for declaring the Dhanbad Sub-Division with the 
vital part of the Hazaribagh District a separate district to be known as the 
district of Dhanbad? If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the 
•table the said correspondence? Have Government arrived at any decision? 
If so, what? 

The ESonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: There has been no such 
^correspondence. * 

Elected EumrEAN Majority in the Legislative Council of Kenya. 

322. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Are Government aware that the 
European settlers of Kenya are demanding an elected European majority 
in the Legislature of that Colony? 

(b) Have Government seen the report published recently in newspapers 
that, '‘\as n result’* of this demand it is '‘fairly certain” that the Governor 
of Kenya will during his stay in England discuss this question with the 
Colonial Office, and that the European settlers are confident that this 
demand wdll be agreed to? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (e) Government are aware that the proposal has been 
uiooted by the leaders of the European non-official community. 

(h) Yes. 

((') Tlu! matter is receiving the attention of the Government of India, 
v^ho are fully alive to the issues involved. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: is it not a fact. Sir, that the European 
settlers in Kenya are in a numerical minority as compared with the 
Indians? 

Mr, J. W, Bhore: I believe that is a fact, Sir. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask, Sir, whether it is laid down in 
the White Paper relating to Kenya that at present self-government should 
not be given to that Colony? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I believe that that is so. 

Publication op the Report op the Fiji Deputation. 

323. ♦Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Now that the negotiations 
between the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in regard 
to outstanding grievances of Indians in Fiji have been concluded, when%ill 
Government publish the report of the deputation sent by them to Fi]i In 

(b) Considering that the negotiations were concluded in May 1926, why 
was not the correspondence relating to them published earlier in spitio 
of repeated requests made in the Assembly during the last three years for 
being placed in full possession of all relevant facts as soon as possible r- 

. Shot# : (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is in • 

^ted to the reply given by me to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question 
Wo. 246 on the same subject. 

A 2 
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(b<) The correspondence was published as soon as the concurrence of 
the Colonial Office and the Government of Fiji was obtained. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: May I ask, with reference to the answers 
previously given to a similar question by the Honourable Member, whether 
the Honourable Sir Narasirnha Sarma ever gave the Assernbly an under- 
taking that he would soon publish the Eeport? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: If the Honourable Member will put down a question, 
I will have the necessary research made and give an answer. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask when the Government of 
India came to know of the opposition of the Fiji Government to the pub- 
lication of the Eeport ? 

Mr, J. W, Bhore: For that question also T must have notice, Sir. 

SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEE. 

Eelease of Political Detenus. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, I beg to put a question of which I gave short 
notice to th^ Honourable the Home Member. Will the Government be 
pleased to state if they have taken or are contemplating any steps to give 
effect to the Eesolution passed by this House on the 3rd February, recom- 
mending the immediate release of persons detained under old Eegulations 
and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: I stated fully in the course 
of the debate on the Eesolution the policy of Government in regard to the 
release of individual detenus. are in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal regarding the practical steps required to give effect to 
that policy. 

ELECTION OF MEMBEE& TO THE PANEL OP THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON EMIGKATION. 

Mr, President: I have to inform Honourable Members that the num- 
ber of candidates nominated for election to the panel of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Emigration is equal to the number required, and therefore I 
announce that the following Members are declared to be duly elected : 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das, 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Eahimtulla, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuih, 

Dr. B. S. MocMije, 

Mr. Ismail Khan, 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, 
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Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha, 

Sir Darcy Lindsay,' 

Kaja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, 

Bao Bahadur M. 0. Kajah, 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Ghaudhury, and 

Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan. 


DEMANDS FOE EXCESS GEANTS. 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move that an excess grant of Es. 14,28,692 be voted by the Assembly to 
regularise the expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess 
of the voted grant in the year 1924-25 in respect of the ‘‘Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department/’ 

Sir, this excess grant and all the other excess grants which are proposed 
to be moved to-day were examined at considerable length by the Public 
Accounts Committee last summer, and Honourable Members will find in 
paragraphs 5 to 7 on pages 3 to 6 of the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Eeport a full explanation of the reasons for the excesses in each case with 
recommendations for improvement on the system where such are thought 
desirable, ending up with the recommendation by the Assembly to agree 
to the excess grants. I do not know whether it is desirable to go into 
details of some of the technical explanations in each case, and I will for 
the moment not do more than move. 

Mr* A« Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, on the last occasion in February last year when ex- 
cess grants were moved, it was understood that the occasion for the motion 
of excess grants was to be availed of to discuss generally the Eeport of the 
Public Accounts Committee and the suggestions and recommendations that 
they have made in regard to the scrutiny of the Audit and Appropriation 
Eeports of the Government of India.. My friend the Honourable the 
Finance Member to-day has contented himself with moving in the boldest 
manner he can find a motion for granting the excess undei; the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. I desire to know, Sir, whether it is 
the intention of the Honourable the Finance Member to leave the Public 
Accounts Committee Eeport without any opportunity for discussion in this 
House and whether we merely come here to endorse what is an accom- 
plished fact. The expenditure under the heads of all excess grants have 
actually been incurred •and what we are asked to do is to regularise an 
admitted irregularity. Sir, if I am at liberty to discuss the points that 
have been raised in the Public Accounts Committee generally, not merely 
under all the excess grants that are to be voted by this House, but on the 
matters that have been dealt with in the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Eeport, I have a right to complain, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has allotted ve^ little time for the purpose. Indeed, the manner 
in which he moved this motion made it clear that he does not expect 
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the House nor does he want the House to discuss matters of such import- 
ance as are dealt with in the Public Accounts Committee’^ I find, Sir, 
that in the Public Accounts Committee’s lieport for last year, vastly more 
important questions than those dealt with in the previous year have been 
commented upon. We have instances, Sir, of cases which require very 
close further scrutiny and examination by the Public Accounts Committee 
that lias been appointed for this year, oases involving extravagant expendi- 
ture, involving half a crore or one crore in some cases. We have had cases, 
Sir, in which questions have been raised as to the powers of various spend- 
ing authorities. We have also had cases, Sir, in which the question of 
reappropriation fmm voted to non-voted heads and vice veraa have bad to 
be dealt with and I should have expected. Sir, the Finance Member to 
have given the House a proper opportunity and to have opened this motion 
with a general statement of what the Committee over which he presided 
did generally in the matter of the scrutiny of the Audit and Appropriation 
Beporti. One of the important questions. Sir, that has been dealt with in 
this Beport is as to the pow'ers of the Auditor General in India and his 
relations with the Auditor of the Accounts of the Secretary of State for 
India in England. I find, Sir, that the Auditor General and the Govern- 
ment of India in one department are practically carrying on a fight in 
respect of the powers vested in each as to the power to refer matters to 
the Secretary of State. I find also. Sir, the Auditor-General has raised 
the question that, in regard to the accounts of the High Commissioner for 
India, his powers should be statutorily defined and his relations with the 
Home Auditor should also be defined. These are matters, Sir, in which 
we think the House has every right to know the constitutional position 
taken by the Government of India. The Auditor- General, I find, in "ihe 
course of his evidence bitterly complains that the departments true to the 
bureaucratic traditions, of which I find the Honourable Mr. Young, who 
is here, was a most tenacious advocate before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, that the department concerned refused to make and prevented him 
from making a direct reference to the Secretary of State for India on a 
matter which is certainly very important to this House. He said that, 
in regard to the . allowances of profit and advantage that are made to 
Governors and Members of Council, defined in the Statute of 1838 and 
continued since, these profits and advantages could not extend in respect 
of house rent and house rent allowances that are given to them or in the 
matter of electric charges and what not. There are a number of cases 
of this kind in respect of profits and advantages to Governors and Members 
of Council which, he says, are pending with him and as to which he haa 
been xmable to make a reference direct to the Secretary cyf State. He 
also says that, so far as his position is concerned, though his position is 
supposed to be one of independence of the Government of India and he 
is only subject to the control of the Secretary of State whenever he may 
choose to exercise it, yet he is told he cannot Correspond directly with 
the Secreta:^ of State on any matters on which he thinks the orders or 
the instructions of the Secretary of State should be available. 

’^en again, Sir, as regards the position of the High Commissioner of 
India, and the accounts that are dealt with by him ; be says that it is no 
doubt true that in practice the Auditor of the accoimts of the Secretary 
of State’s Council has in practice been communicating with him in respect 
of the audit conducted in England in respect of the Home Accounts of the 
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Secretary of State in Council. As a matter of convention, I admit that 
the Hoiffe Accounts of the Government of India are generally laid before 
the Public Accounts Committee for perusal. I raised the question, Sir, 
last year as to the exact powers which the Public Accounts Committee have 
of perusing these reports and offering recommendations thereon. This has 
not been dealt with by the Finance Member or the Government. The pecu- 
liar position is, Sir, that, whereas in regard to the bulk of the finances of this 
country that are dealt -with in this country, the Auditor-General is found to 
be not" merely a creature of the Secretary of State but in many respects 
practically under the control of the Government of India; in respect of 
the very small part of the accounts of this country that are dealt with by 
the Auditor in England, his position has been, by Statute, meticulously 
defined to be a man of independence, who ought to be appointed every 
year and who corresponds in every degree to the position occupied by the 
Controller and Auditor-General in England, a man who could be removed 
only by the concurrent votes of both Houses of Parliament. Sir, we think 
it is high time that these matters should be properly placed before this 
House and be discussed and I had expected in fact that there was g^ ing 
to be a general discussion of this matter and I do feel still that it would 
be possible for the Honourable the Finance Member to give a date for 
the discussion of the very important questions that are raised in this 
Report. I feel that it would not be right for us merely to pass these ex- 
cess grants in the very bald way in which he has put it. Sir, I object to 
the manner in which these excess grants have been brought up. before 
this House and I do not propose to vote these excess grants unless and 
until we have had an opportunity of full discussion of the whole Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. T, Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to oppose this Demand. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, has dealt with the objections at 
length. I would like to confine myself to the one statement made by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that, '‘because this Demand involves 
some complicated working of the items, it was not worth while placing 
the details before this House. How can this House be expected to vote 
for this Excess Demand which can be criticised both wdth regard to the 
policy and the nature of its details, when the Honourable Member who 
rose to demand it here has not chosen to tell us the details? We are 
certainly sent here to understand these things and then to give a vote 
with regard to a Demand if we think it is proper, and I should certainly 
say that the course adopted by the Honourable Member is open to very 
serious objection. If he thought that we have all come here simply to 
nod our heads when it is stated in the House that this involves very com- 
plicated working out of the details, he will be very much mistaken; for, as’ 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, has pointed out, it is 
the duty of the Finance Member to explain each item, to show how he is 
entitled to it, and to put the House in possession of all the details. I 
would appeal to the House not to pass any one of these Demands without 
knowing the details. It is an insult to every one of us if we are asked 
to vote in this manner and if we should be voting in this manner. 

ICr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I fully agree 
with the observations which have fallen from my Honourable friend, 
Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar. Besides going into the questions which have 
been raised by him, I would like to know why, when within a fortnight 
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hence we will have to discuss the main Budget, some of the i^ms that 
have been included in the Supplementary Demands might not have been 
left to be considered with the main items of the Budget as they involve 
questions of policy and counnitment of large expenditure. 1 would just 
point out one fact by way of illustrating my point. Take th^ Grant for 
Aviation, 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : On a point of order, Sir, Are we dis- 
cussing Supplementary Demands? 

Mr. B« Das: 1 am just illustrating my object. Two years ago, when 
the Cairo-Karachi Aviation scheme was started, we were told that India’s 
liability would be small. Here 1 find .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask you again on a point 
of order, Sir. We tire discussing the excess grants and I believe the Hon- 
ourable Member is interested in the supplenientaries. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, Sir, I am discussing the policy and I am giving an 
illustration to show that the Honourable the Finance Member has not 
given any opportunity to the House to express its opinion on the general 
policy of the House on Aviation. 1 am taking that illustration. Here it 
is stated: “Subject to the question of policy involved being accepted by 
the Legislative Assembly before whom a separate memorandum will be 
laid. “ That is as regards the policy on Aviation. 1 thought that a memo- 
randum would have been supplied to us this morning, but it is not here 
on the table. We are asked to give sanction to several lakhs of rupees 
in respect of the Security Printing Press and so on. There must be 
something very wrong in the Government estimates that they want so 
much extra money within a few months. They slyly bring in excess grants 
involving questions of policy. They bring before the House Supplementary 
Demands, both capital grants and revenue grants. I want that the whole 
matter should be discussed later on during the budget time and that it 
should not be forced out of us by Supplementary Grants, We are told 
that very slight excess grants are required but under the system of excess 
grants big policies arc given effect to and we are asked to commit our- 
selves to things which we Vill not commit ourselves to if we have ample 
opportunity to go into those things. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I have spent several years 
in trying to get this House, or rather the previous House, to take an interest 
in the excess grants and in the Heport’ of the Public Accounts Committee. 

1 think the Member who spoke second, Mr. Prakasam, was not in the 
previous House, but thr>8e Members who were in the previous House will 
not have forgotten that I have more than once tned in connection with the 
excess grants to raise a general discussion on the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee’s Report, and to raise an interest in the House in the sort of qiies- 
ticais .that are raised bv the Public Accounts Committee and it has not 
been a success. The House has not desired to discuss these matters.. 
(Mr. A. Rangammmi Iyengar: “Question.”) T except Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar who was an extraordinarily valuable member of a previous Public 
Accounts Committee and I rejoice to see him a member of the present 
one. If I did not set out to give a full explanation of this particular excess 
grant and of the others when I spoke before it was for two reasons. The 
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first is that I doubted whether the House wished it. The second is that 
they have been fully examined by a Committee of this House at gre^t 
length. They have been carefully gone into with witnesses and that Com- 
mittee has come to certain conclusions and made a report. It has made 
certain recommendations for action 'W'ith a view to preventing a recurrence 
in some cases of the causes which led to an excess grant which is always 
for some reason or other objectionable. It is objectionable that money 
should be spent before it has been voted by this House and it shows some 
kind of failure of system whenever there is an excess grant. The Public 
Accounts Committee has made its Eeport and has given full explanations 
which are amplified by the evidence which appears at the end of a volume. 
If there is a general desire on the part of this House on any oc'casion to 
have a discussion of the Eeport of the Public Accounts Committee a.8 a 
whole I shall be very anxious indeed to press upon my Honourable friend 
the Leader of the House to give time for such a discussion. But I may 
say, perhaps regretfully, that this morning is the first time this Session that 
it has even been suggested to me that the House desires to have a discus- 
sion of the Public Accounts Committee’s Eeport. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City . Non -Muhammadan Urban) : 
The House actually discussed it last year. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was not intimated to me before- 
hand that the House would like, on the excess votes, to discuss the Eeport 
of the Public Accounts Committee, but I may say that if you, Sir, regard 
it as in order, I have no objection to a discussion now. 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty: We have had no notice. 

Mr/ A. Bangaswami Iyengar : We are hardly in a position to ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question is: 

“ That an excess grant of Rs. 14,28,692 be voted by the Assembly to regularise 
the expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant 
ill the year 1924-25 in respect of the ‘ Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department*. ** 

The motion was adopted. 


Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Es. 1,13,827 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expen- 
diture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant 
in the year 1924-25 in respect of the “ Survey of India 

This excess was due in the first place to the fact that the estimates 
expected certain savings which were not at the end realised and in the 
second place that an erroneous adjustment amounting to Es, 42,000 was 
made in the estimates and bad to be rectified in the following year, thus 
causing an excess of Es. 42,000 in the expendii-ure of that year. The 
third was that larger expenditure took place on Survey parties working for 
Provincial Governments. The fourth was that less was realised from the 
sole of maps than was anticipated. The Public Accounts Committee 
»^amined the causes for this excess with very considerable care and the 
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general upshot of their examination might, I think, be said to have been 
that information as to the progress of expenditure w'as not sufficiently 
early in the hands of the responsible accounting oflioer. That is a sub- 
ject which has been given considerable attention to by the Public Accounts 
Committee from the beginning, namely, the necessity that the officers 
responsible for keeping within the voted grant should be in a position to 
know" the progress of expenditure. In this ease there w'as an obvious 
failure of information and it was not until it was too late to ask for a 
Supplementary' Grant that the Department discovered that it w’as in need 
of more money than had been voted. A Pay and Accounts Office, in which 
audit and accounts are separated, has now" been established in connection 
with the Survey of India and w"e have, I think, very good reasons to share 
the hope of the Public Accounts Committee that better vigilance will now 
be exercised and that such excesses due to these causes will not recur. 

The motion w'as adopted. 


Archeology. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Es. 57,702 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in the 
year 1924-25 in respect of Archceology 

In this case the excess is really a matter of accounting. It w'as decided 
in the course of the year 1925-26 that the cost of upkeep of certain monu- 
ments and gardens in the United Provinces w"as chtirgeable to the* Central 
revenues. It had been initially paid from the revenues of the United Pro- 
vinces. That decision having been arrived at, it w'as necessary that pro- 
vision should be made in the Central Budget for meeting this expenditure, 
and, instead of following a recommendation of the previous Public Accounts 
Committee that in such a case the expenditure should be repaid in the 
year after it had been incurred by the presentation of a supplementary 
estimate or out of money provided by the Assembly in the year 1925-26, 
the charge was written back to the year 1924-25 in which it had been 
incurred with the result that there w"as an excess over the provision for 
the year 1924-25 under that head and there was no opportunity of pre- 
senting a supplementary estimate before the expenditure was incurred so 
far as the Central Government was concerned. Thei’e was a misunderstand- 
ing as to the intentions of the Government of India in this case and 
in future I hope that attention w"ill always be given to the recommendation 
of the Public Accounts Committee, accepted by the Government of India, 
that when such an adjustment has to be m^e it shall not be written 
back to the previous year but shall be chargeable to the revenue of the' 
year in which the decision was arrived at. 

Tlie motion was adopted. 


Education. 

The Honourable Sir BaeS Blaekelt: I beg to move that an excess grant 
of Rs. 1,546 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure^ 
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chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the vtted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Education 

The excess in this case is an illustration of what is rather a consider- 
able difficulty in our accounting system. There are certain amounts of expen- 
diture which the Government of India incur as the agent of some non-gov- 
emmental authority, in this case the liajkumar and Aitchison Colleges, 
and the system has been that part of the expenditure of those colleges 
is met out of the grant from the Govermmmt of India and the Government 
of India have been responsible for meeting the expenditure of these colleges 
as a whole and then recovering from the funds of the colleges a sum in 
excess of that which is provided from the pcxjket of the tax-payer of the 
Central Government : that is to say, the expenditure takes place out of 
Government money in the first instance, which is recouped when the' 
receipts of the colleges come in, and, provided that the full amount is re- 
couped less the Government grant, everything appears to be in order. But 
if the sum is not recovered until the year after, the Govembicnt have in 
fact expended a sum which has not been voted by the Assembly. But 
that is not the only difficulty. It is a very difficult question to answer 
when one is asked Under what authority do the Government incur expen- 
diture out of the tax-payer’s pocket on account of a non -Government ser- 
vice in advance of the receipt from that non -Government source of the 
sum with which to meet that expenditure?” We have, as members of 
the Public Accounts Committee will remember, gone into this question 
at very considerable length and made certain definite recommendations. 
In regard to the Ilajkumar and Aitehison Colleges we hope we have taken 
stops which will prevent a recurrence of this excess. On the more general 
question the further pages of the Public Accounts Committee’s Beport will 
be found to be of very considerable interest, but in this particular case we 
have, we hope, taken steps which will prevent a recurrence of the excess 
grant. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I was interested to hear from the 
Honourable the Finance Member that this question of regularising the 
excess grants in respect of exi)cnditure by bodies outside govern- 

mental organisations has engaged the attention of the Public Accounts 
Committee, but I am still unable to see how this Government can take 
upon itself the responsibility of asking this House for an excess grant in 
respect of expenditure \mder any head unless the Government and this 
House have the authority to scrutinise the accounts of those institutions. 
It is not merely the case of the Rajkumar and Aitchison Colleges in which 
I dare say the amounts may be recovered from high personages and digni- 
taries who are generally the residents there. The question, as the Honour- 
able the Finance Mejnber stated, is one of more general importance. The 
Government make grants to several institutions and in respect of those 
institutions they provide for some sort of voice in their control, and if this 
policy of making grants to industrial concerns is developed so as to include 
the presence, for instance, of a Government director in these institutions, 
the matter becomes further complicated and the question to what extent the 
accounts or the affairs of those institutions should be subject to the audit or 
scnitiny of Government financial authorities is one which demands far greater 
attention than the Public Accounts Committee hag given to it. And we 
feel that we in this I3[ouse ought not to be called upon to make a grant in 
respect of toy matter where it is an excess on the accounts of those bodiea 
unless we have an opportunity to scrutinise those accounts and find out 
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for ourselves that that excess has really and justly occurred. By way of 
analogy 1 may say that it is not merely in respect of the accounts of the 
OentraJ Government but in Provincial Governments also, a good deal of 
laxity prevails in this matter. 1 can mention to the Honourable the 
Finance Member an instance in Madras in which the Local Government 
without rhyme or reason and without any provision in the rules thought fit 
to advance to a statutory body outside the Government, namely, what is 
known as the Endowments Board under the Keligious Endowment Act in 
Madras, some money for them to carry on their administration when the 
Act under which they were constituted was still reserved and was under- 
going re-examination at the hands of the Legislature, the Governor and the 
Governor General. They found that the Act was treated as null and void 
and that the income which they had expected to derive by reason of the 
statutory power which they had to levy that revenue could not come to 
them because the persons assessed contested the legality of the levy in 
a court of law, and the whole machinery was upset with the result that 
that institution went without funds and as the Ministry there had set up 
that organisation, they went out of their way to make a certain loan to 
them out of the Provincial Advancers and Loans Account. I claim that the 
Local Government has no power to make any advance out of the Provincial 
Advances and Loans Account except under the four classes specifically 
described in the Provincial Loans and Accounts Eesolutions. What is the 
position of the Government when it makes advances to an institution which 
might expend it extravagantly and of whose solvency we have no idea? 
It may or may not be able to repay the sum. I think all these cases raise 
a very general question which requires much closer scrutiny than what 
may possibly be given by the Public Accounts Committee at its sittings 
comprising a few days. I liope, therefore, that the Government will 
declare its policy on this matter so that the House may have an opportu- 
nity of discussing it. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qai]ram (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official) : As one interested in education, may T ask the 
Honourable the 'Finance Member just a small question, Sir, namely, whe- 
ther it was the lack of applications for further grants that has brought 
about such a small demand for extra grants before the House or whether 
there were any strict instructions issued to the education authorities of 
the minor administrations under the Government of India, w^hich prevented 
them from submitting more applications for further grants with the result 
that this demand for an extra grant has been reduced to Es. 1,546. T see 
that even the Department of Archaeology, which is only meant for digging 
out old ruins and graves, has received Es. 57,000 extra, while Education, 
which is the most important subject, has not come up with a larger demand 
than Es. 1,546 only. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T think the answer to my friend 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum s question as to why Education does not get more than 
ArchjBology is that in Education we are concerned with the training for 
the future, whereas Archaeology is concerned with the past. This is an 
excess grant that is entirely concerned with the past. Therefore, one is 
glad to see that in so far as the two of them have sinned, the sin of the 
future is less than the sin of the past. The amount of an excess grant is 
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obviously not a guide to the total amount that is spent in a particular' 
service. 

On the general question raised by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, it is a 
very interesting one, though I am not quite sure that it arises directly Out 
of tliis case. The y)Osition in this case is simply that certain receipts did 
not come in imtil after the end of the year, so that there was an excess 
in the amount of the actual expenditure over the amount of the Govern- 
ment grant by this small sum of Hs. 1,600. That sum came in the year 
after. So there was no final excess taking the two years together over the 
amount granted by the Assembly in the amount that was actually spent. 
But the difficulty was that the Government were as a matter of fact spend- 
ing money as agents, which had not been voted by the Assembly, in the 
hope of recovering it later, and it is a very doubtful question, I think, 
whether that is a desirable position, whether the Government ought to be- 
in the position of having money to spend, other than the money voted for 
the purpose. On the question of the scrutiny of the accounts the pqpition 
that the Government are inclined to take is this — that when a large grant, 
which is a large proportion of the total sum available for expenditure by a 
particular institution or body, is given from the pocket of the Central tax- 
payer, then either the accounts of that body should be audited by the 
Auditor General or their accounts should be available for the inspection of 
the Auditor General and printed together with the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee Report, or, at any rate, the department of the Government which 
is concerned with the grant to that bcxly should be in a position to satisfy 
itself fully that the institution is being properly run and that the amount 
is being ]:)roy)erly expended and should be in a position to answer any ques- 
tions that may be put to it by the Public Accounts Committee or by the 
House when there is any doubt on that subject. Obviously you do not 
want to overload the accounts with the accounts of all the Universities in 
the country and of the enonnoiis number of bodies in the country to whom 
the Gov<‘mmont may be making comparatively small grants. It must be 
a question of degree but tliat a cert^ain scnitiny ought to be maintained by 
or on behalf of this House over the expenditure of bodies which receive 
grants is, I think, a broad principle that no one would question. The doubt 
is as to the exient of the scrutiny. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: On a point of infonnation, Sir. I want to 
know from the Finance Member whether the recoveries from these Kaj- 
kurnars arc always equal to the advances made or does this House contri- 
bute towards the education of the Eajkumars and they willingly accept 
the tax-payers’ money. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is perfectly clear in this case 
that the whole amount in excess is recovered after the event. There is 
•'o question of ultimate charge on the tax-payer. It is merely a question 
between one year and another. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That an excess grant of Rh. 1,546 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expen^ture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in the 
year 1924-25 in respect of * Education 

The tiiotion was adopted. 
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Civil Veterinary Services. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that an excess grant of 
Es. 13,395 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure charge- 
.able to revenue actually incun'ed in excess of the voted grant in the year 
1924-25 in respect of “ Civil Veterinary Services 

The excess in this case is explained on page 4 of the Public Accounts 
Committee Ecport as due to various small adjustments and also to the 
action of the oflicer concerned in spending money in March without sufficient 
authority, on which the Public Accounts Committee made some not very 
complimentary remarks. Another point of some interest which arises in 
this case is that this is in a sense a technical excess. The Government 
of India in the Finance Department provided out of its reserves a sum 
sufficient to meet this excess but the Public Accounts Committee had taken 
the view in the report for a previous year, and it had been accepted by the 
‘Government of India, that the fact that the Finance Department has a 
reserve out of which to meet unexpected excesses of expenditure in various 
direcjjions does not override the general rule of appropriation that the Gov- 
ernment ought not to spend money on any particular voted seiwiee in excess 
oi the sum voted for that particular service. Those who are interested in 
this subject will see in paragnijih 12 of the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Eeport> a full discussion of that particular point which, owing to questions 
as to the exact meaning of the Government of India Act, is still suh judice. 
Wo have liowever acted, I may say, in regard to the Supplementary 
Demands which will be placed before the House after these excess votes 
have been dealt with, on the assumption that in spite of the legal difficulties 
it is right that the Government should obtain from this House antliority 
for spending on a ])articular voted grant the amount they require to be 
^spent on that grant even though they may be able to meet a small excess 
out of their reserve. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
raised in connection with this grant the question of expenditure from the 
reserves on which the Public Accounts Committee had bestowed attention 
the year before last. This matter, it was imderstood, was referred to the 
Law Department of the Government of India and I understand from the 
last Public Accounts Committee’s Eeport that the Legislative Department 
or Law Department — whatever it is called — .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Legislative Department. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar; I think it is a wrong name. That depart- 
ment considers that to bring up a grant again in respect of a sum spent 
out of the reserve which had already been voted could not be strictly legal. 

There is, however, another alternative course which it was suggested the 
Government might take and which we indicated in the previous Public 
Accounts Committee, namely, to establish a kind of Civil Contingencies 
Fund, not exactly subject to the vote of the Legislature, except on one 
occasion, and that that Civil Contingencies Fund should operate as a kind 
of reservoir into which these sums, as and when they are voted by the 
Assembly, will be paid back just as is done with a suspense account. * That 
is, I think, a more natural way of dealing with it, for although it is true 
in respect of what is spent out of the Reserve, the Assembly will be called 
upon to vote these sums, the fact that there is a reserve which has actually 
been voted by the Legislative Assembly will operate as a very great tempta- 
tion to incur expenditure and pressure will be brought to be$r on the 
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Tinance Department of the Government of India, not necessarily in the 
present Finance Member’s time, but later, to incur expenditure out of this 
reserve, which is so much in the hands of the Government of India, to help 
•out needy departments as and when they want money in necessitous cases. 
There is also one other difficult v which I feel. It is perfectly true that in 
respect of a voted grant, when sums which are available from a non^voted 
head under the same grant are brought up, we raise the question, and we 
said, so long as money is spent on a voted head, there must be a vote on 
that. But we have not dealt with the contrary case when money remain- 
ing out of* a sum which has been actually voted by this House might be 
taken over to a non- voted head, in which case it would not come under 
the scrutiny of this House. Sir, this is a matter which ought to be dealt 
with by some definite ruling of the Finance Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, in rt^gard to the Legislative 
Department, or the obstnictive department as it is in this case, th<! 
Finance Department is very much in sympathy with these remarks of 
Mr. Ilangaswami Iyengar. We do hold that the pro})er solution of this 
difficulty, if we can manage it, is something in the nature of a Civil 
Contingencies Fimd, but we are up against another difficulty in that we 
are advised that it is ultra vircn of the existing law, or it may be. The 
matter is still being examined and the results of that examination will 
come before the Public Accounts (’’omrnittee this summer. The further 
question of what is to be done in eases in which then^ is a saving on a 
voted portion of .the grant and a corresponding excess on a non-voted, 
is also dealt with, I think, in paragraph 30 of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee’s Report, and that recommendation and .^he views of the Govern- 
ment of India upon it will no doubt be one of the subjects which will be 
further considered by this year’s Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That an excess grant of Rs. 13.395 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of ‘ Civil Veterinary Services 

The motion w^as adopted- 

Census. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that 
an excess grant of Rs. 2,380 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted 
grant in the year 1924-25 in respect of ** Census 

This is another case where the excess is covered by an allotment from 
the Finance Department reserve and raises, I think ,< no new special 
accounting point. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I have great doubt whether, under rule 49 of the Legislative Rules, 
the excess grant can be asked ifor in this way. That rule says : 

“ When money has been spent on any service for which the vote of the Assembly 
is necessary during any financial year in excess of the amount granted for that 
service and for that year, r demand for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly 
by the Finance Member, and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
as if it were a demand for a grant.** ‘ ^ 

Therefore the excess grant, just like a supplementary grant, should 
be asked for during the financial year for which the grant was voted and 
for that year. The language is like that. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Siir, I am not a legal expert, and 
if that is the case, the whole of our proc^odure in regard to excess grants 
is undoubtedly irregular. An excess unfort una>tely, from the point of 
view of the law, cannot be ineurrexi until the year in which it (is incurred 
has come to an end. If it is also the law that a demand for an excess 
grant cannot be made after the end of .the year in respect of which it is 
incurred, the impasse is beautifully complete. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That an excess grant of Rs. 2,330 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in exce.ss of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of ‘ Census 

The motion was adopted. 

Joint Stock Companies. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Ks. 1,483 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
chswgeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Joint Stoclv Companies 

This I think needs no special additional explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Supekannuation Pensions and Allowances* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir. T beg .to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 2,63,167 be voted by the As.sernbly to regularise the expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant 
in the year 1924-2<5 in respect of “ Superannuation Allowances and Pen- 
sions 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: What is this due .to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Tlie explanation of this is given 
in item No. 8 of the Public Accounts Committee s Report. It is undoubt- 
edly a case where there was a failure to exchange information which was 
in possession of responsible authorities before the end of the year and was 
not brought to the notice of the authorities responsible for presenting a 
supplementary estimate in time to enable them to do so. It w'-as a case 
which I hope our arrangements in future wall do something to prevent. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South x\rcot enm Chingloput, : Non-Muharnmadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to move the amendment of wlijch 1. have given notice. 

It runs as follow's : 

That the Demand under the head ‘ Superannuation Allowances and Pensions ' 
be reduced to Rs. 100,’^ 

That is of course the motion. Within brackets some reasons arc given. 
{Government’s failure (1) to give proper replies to interpellations and (2) 
delay in adjusting figures in Demands for Supplementary Grants.) I 
put them down when I w^as asked to do so just as I felt the reasons in 
my mind- Tlie first thing in there is Govenjment ’s failure to give proper 
replies .to interpellations. WTien the sheet containing the excess grants 
w^as put in my hand, psychologically speaking, I was smarting under what 
I considered the insult offered to this House and to you. Sir, when a ques- 
tion was asked and a reply which I considered insulting was given. When 
that was in my mind and I found here something in the shape of super- 
annuation allowances and pensions to the Executive, I thought what I 
consider^ to be the offence of one member of the Government deserved 
to be visited upon all in whose interest these superannuation allowances 
and pensions are being asked for. I quite agree that will be vicarious^ 
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punishment; and I do not propose at this moment to discuss the logical 
or doctrinal aspect or to say whether vicarious punishment and vicarious 
suffering are right or wrong. 

I do not propose at this moment to discuss the wider aspects of the 
principle involved. A second reason therefore is also added. I 
w i ooN. propose- when the regular budget is presented by means of 
some .technical cuts to get a proper reply from Government — and from 
you also, Sir, — as to the manner in which questions duly admitted by 
you ought to be .treated by the other side of the House. Therefore, that 
paH of the question 1 shall not press to-day although I must again repeat 
there is a very real issue in my nulnd and T hope everv'body in this House 
will realise as much as T realise that when questions are admitted by you 

have the right to expect that they shall be answered properly. 

Mr. President: I should like to know what possible connec.tion there is 
between the failure of Government to give proper answers to questions and 
this particular supplementary excess grant. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I am just explaining, Sir, although I do not press 

it, that I consider it to bo a very bad piece of ... • 

Mr. President: Order, order. That may be so. There are other ways 
in wdnch that question can be raised, the Honourable Member will agree. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Therefore, 1 will go on with the second reason 
given by me, namely, the delay in adjusting figures in Demands for 
Supplementary Grants. Now I have taken some pains to read the evi« 
dence. which was given with reference to question 810 on page 150 of 
the Evidence volume. With rt*spoci to these superannuation allowances 
tluTe is a question given and this is the nnsw’er: 

“ It \va.s due entirely to tl)e fact that we recovered less from the Commercial 
departments then we expected to recover on account of pensions. For the reason why 
we failed to provide additional funds to meet it or to ask for ^additional funds, I 
am afraid I shall have to refer to the Accountant General, Cehtral Revenues. He 

was responsible for it as far as 1 know. He did not tell us.’* 

And I .take it that some of the questions which follow are with regard 
to that pariiculnr subject. The House has already heard from my friend 
the Hoiu'airable IMr. Hangaswami Iyengar as to the general jssue — that 
officials should not come forward with demands for excess grants but that 
as far as possible these accounts should all be properly adjusted within 
the year under review and if necessary Supplementary Grants should 
bo asked for in Jiiine. In this case it was a very responsible officer of 
Government, as noted bere, namely, the Accountant General of Central 
Beveniies, who was responsible , for this laxity. Now this House has a 
right to expect an (?xplanation why such a highly paid officer with the help 
of a huge department which must no doubt be working under him ought 
to have failed in adjusting these accounts properly within the year under 
consideration* On that ground I would press that at least one of the many 
items that are asked for in the Grants to>day ought to be rejected and at 
least on that one account, that we do expect the heads of these huge de- 
partments to be very much more prompt in the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. Itaesident: Wliat exactly is the motion which the Honourable 
Member is moving? Does he wish to reduce this Demand to Es, 100 or 
>hy Bs. 100? 

Mr. M* K. Acharya: To Bs. 100. If is a practical rejection of the 
•grant. ' •: - - -■ ' - ' ; 
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The Honourable Sir BasU Blacket<^; 8ir, ‘in .the interests of those same 
conventions to which the last speaker attaches importance I was very glad 
to see that you, Sir,, intervened to draw the Honourable Member’s attention 
to .the fact that this is no opportunity to discuss the failure of Members 
of Council and otliers to ^inawer questions to Ihe entire satisfaction of the 
questioner. I may leave that point, I think, where it was left by the 
course of the debate. 

As regards the proposal that this grant should be reduced to Rs. 100, I 
would point out to the House that what has happened is that this money 
has actually been spent. If .the whole of it is not voted therti is a sum 
which has been spent which is not covered by the authority of this House. 
The reasons for the excess vote are in part the very reasons why tliis House 
is being asked to reject the vote, that is to say, the Government is com- 
ing forward to ask the House to grant this sum because owing to the failure 
of certain officers to foresee the need of a 8U})plementary grant an excess 
grant has been incurred, and the Honourable Member is asking that, owing 
to the failure of certain officers to see in time the need for a supplement- 
ary, the House should make a cut. For the same reason, therefore, the 
House is being asked to make a cut and to grant the vote. The Public 
Accounts Committee reports quite definitely the failure- It is a failure 
which is regretted and it is a failure which the Committee turned its 
attention to remedy and which the Government of India, on the advice 
of the Public Accounts Committee, will continue to try and remedy so 
that it may not occur in future or occur less frequently. I cannot, in 
answer to the complaint that there has been a failure, say anything ex- 
cept that there has been a failure which we are trying to remedy and it 
is because there has been a failure that we need this money. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“That an excess errant of RvS. 2,63,167 bo voted by tlie Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in the 
year 1924-25 in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances and Pensions*. ** 

The motion was adoptevl. 

Refunds, 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Rs, 1, 81, ,548 be voted by the Assembly to rogularis,.^ the expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of .the voted grant 
in .the year 1924-25 in respect of '‘Refunds’'. 

The explanation is given in the Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. Steps have been taken to prevent a recurrence of the causes which 
led tcy ithis paittjicular excess and I do not think I need take the time of 
the House in adding to the explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Baluchistan, 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I b^g to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1,40,788 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant 
in the year 1924-25 in respect of '‘Baluchistan". 

This is amply explained, I think, in the Report and in the evidence 
of the Public Accounts Committee. It is another case where the excess 
was not discovered in time ,to come up for a Supplementary Grant, as 
ought to have been done. , 

The motion was adq^ted. 
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Irrigation not cjiARoiiD to ;|iEV3*:NUE. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to luove that an excess 
grant of Es. 80,898 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Irrigati(jn not charged to Eevenue 

Tile explanation in t his case, Sir, is similar in nature to that in respect 
of the excess on payments for the Eajkumar and Aitchison Colleges, that 
is, the non -receipt by the end of the year of contributions which were only 
received after the year was over. 

The motion was adopted. 

DEMANDS FOB SUPPLEMENTAEY GKANTS. 

Stamps. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, 1 beg xo 
move that a supplemontarv sum not excethang Its. 1,68,000 be granted to* 
th(' G«)vcrnor General in ('ouncil lo di“l‘ray the charges that will come in 
course of jiayment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, 
in respect of “Stamps”. 

I shall be glad, Sir, to give any exiilaiiations that may be asked in 
respi'ct of ibis Demand, the reason for which is explained in the Eeport 
of the Standing Finance Committee to which reference is made at the 
bottom of the page. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhamrnadan Eural): Sir, with regard to these Demands for 
Supplementary Grants, I have got a complaint to make against the Gov- 
ernment, a complaint which is shared by many Members on this side of 
the House. The list containing the Demands for these Supplementary 
Grants and the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee before which 
these Supplementary Demands were placed, were given to us only on 
Monday night . {So m e H onourahle M cm bera: ” Yesterday morning. ’ ') 
I got it late on Monday night, and I am given to understand that some 
Members got it only yesterday morning; and we were expected during the 
course of the day lo go through these voluminous reports, to understand 
these Demands for Supplementary Grants and to hand in amendments. 
Even according to the rules w^e are, I think, expected to give two days'" 
notice of amendments that we propose to make. It is physically impossible 
for us to give this notice. Under these circumstances, Sir, I protest em- 
phatically against the wtxy in which the Government have brought these- 
Demands for Supplementary Grants before this House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 am not without sympathy 
with the Honourable Member’s complaint. We have been working under 
considerable difficulties this year owing to the fact that the Standing 
Finance Committee could not be brought together until the House had 
elected it. That happens every three years when there is a new Assembly. 
In the other years the practice Is for the Standing Finance Committee to 
be called together early in January. It can then go through the papers 
put before it, discuss them, make its recommendations at leisure, and the 
time of the officers of the Government concerned is also a little bit eavsier 
to arrange in the interests of the Standing Finance Committee when the 
Committee meets before the Assembly is actually sitting. This year that 
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could not be done and it was not until last Saturday that we completed 
, the work of the Standing Finance Committee. Every effort was made by 
some hard Sunday labour to get these documents into the hands of Members 
on Monday, and we did get it into the hands of some Members, I under- 
stand, On Monday, though some Members perhaps did not sit up so late 
at night as I do myself and did not receive the documents until Tuesday 
morning. Tiie (:iovemment naturally in such circumstances will not raise 
any objection on the ground of shortage of notice to any motion for reduc- 
tion. But 1 think the House is in a position with the very ample material 
before it to consider these grants now on the floor of the House and there 
are officers of the Government ready and in some cases no doubt anxious 
to give full explanation. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know, Sir, why it was not possible 
for the Government to give us two days’ time within which we could 
study these documents and give notice? It was quite possible for the Gov- 
ernment to find other days. 

Mr. President: The remedy is in the hands of Honourable Members 
themselves if they care, but if they do not choose to avail themselves of 
the constitutional remedy it is their own fault. 

The question is : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,68,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘Stamps'. 

The motion was adopted. 

iNTERESr ON MISCELLANEOUS OBLIGATIONS. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supjple- 
meiitary sum not exceeding l\e. 20, (XK) be granted to tlie Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending he 31st day of March, 1027, in respect of ''Interest on 
Miscellaneous Obligations 

This is a case of a supplementary estimate which does not make any 
difference to the total Budget. The sum provided was by some error pro- 
vided under the head of non- voted by mistake for voted. When that dis- 
covery 'was made there was obviously a shortage of Bs. 20,000 under 
voted and an excess under non-voted, and the Government now come before 
the House to ask them to regularise the position. 

The motion was adopted. 


Staff, Household and Allowances of the Governor General. 

The Btonourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Bs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
.the year ending the Blst day of March. 1927, in respect of "Staff, House- 
hold and Allowances of the Governor-General." Sir, this is another case 
where the provision has already been made, but under the wrong head. 
Only in this case the sum has already been voted by the Assembly and 
we are merely asking them to vote it under a different head. 
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Mr, M, K, Acharya: Sir, I beg to move the amendment that stands in 
my name: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Staff, Household and Allowances of the 
Gk)vernor General ’ be reduced to Rs. 100, as a protest against a building for His 
Excellency the Viceroy being maintained in Calcutta.’* 

Sir, I suppose the general rule is — although I have not got a copy of the 
rules before me — that Demands for Supplementary • Grants should be dealt 
with in the same way as demands for ordinary grants. I think, Sir, it 
would be ... . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member need not discuss the point of 
order unless it is raised. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I wished, Sir, to fortify myself against any objec- 
tion being taken. However, I shall proceed. I consider that this is a 
relic of the old days when the Viceroy lived in Calcutta and had a big 
garden and house there. I really do not know whether in the changed 
circumstances of the latest system of administration it is necessary to main- 
tain a huge building in Calcutta for the Viceroy to go and stay there per- 
haps for a week or two every year. I consider that this is a very lavish 
and not very satisfactory item of expenditure which is always taken fr m 
the poor tax-payer in the long run. I should very much like, therefore, 
ihat whether it is put in one account or another account it should be put 
into no account whatsoever. 1 should consider that an item like this 
ought to be justified on its merits. And, unless we all feel quite satisfied 
that this Rs. 10,000 taken from the poor tax-payer is properly spent and 
that it is quite necessary for the efficient administration of the country, 

I sliould be very unwilling, and I hope everybody on this side of the House 
at least would be equally unwilling, to vote any money, even if it be a 
single rupee, for any expenditure which is not absolutely necessary in the 
best interests of the land. I therefore move this, Sir, and I hope .that on 
this one item at least the vote of the House will be made quite clear that 
in putting forth Demands for Grants before this House every care ought 
to be taken to avoid extravagance, because we certainly consider this a 
very extravagant demand in the case of a poor country like India. 

Mr, 0. Buraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor; 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I had no desire to take any part in this 
grant or any grant of these Supplementary Demands, but, even if I had 
a desire, under ordinary circumstances, I should not have selected this 
particular Demand for opposition, for more reasons than one. Sir, firstly, 
three years ago when I came to this Assembly the first lesson that I 
learnt was that figures of five digits in the Government of India were merely 
token figures used often only for rounding purposes, and as this Demand 
involves only a paltry simi Of Rs. 10,000 I should not have thought of 
opposing it. Secondly, Sir, as this Demand relates to the luxuries of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, I should not have grudged it. But merged as 
our countr^TOen are in poverty, in misery and milliqm of people are starving 
even without a single meal in a day, we have never denied any Demand from 
our distinguished guest for any luxurious comforts of his. But, Sir, on 
this occasion I am inclined to oppose it. I oppose it, because it fe waMed 
for the maintenance of a garden in ralcutta called Belvedere, whereas I 
have not seen a single tear shed over the sorrows of Belvedere from the 
opposite side. Sir, yon have further plucked away all the finest flowers 
of the peoples' park all round this garden, crushed them and cast them 
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away in Mandalay, and, Sir, you want to maintain a paradise in Calcutta. 
Are you justified? 1 do not want the H^'iiourablc the Finance M.eniber to 
answer this, but 1 want the Honourable the Home Member who is absent 
or some alter ego of his t ; answer this 

The Honourable Sir BasU Blackott: Sir, I did not intervene before, 
but 1 xvould point out to you that this is n proposal to transfer from Demand 
No. 41 to another Demand a sum which has already been voted and a 
large part of whicdi Inis already beam spent. The result of its not being 
voted to-day uould be that it would still bh spent under Demand No. 41 
having already been voted by tlie Assembly and not under the Demand 
proposed by tioveriiii.ent now. Under these circumstances, I would ask 
you whether a (liscussion of the purpose for which money is required, 
namely, for expendiiure nx a garden is entirely in order. 

Mr. J. M. Bunnett (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Mi^y I 
be permitted to sa\ , Sir, tbat tlic Leader of the House is the last !Meml)er 
who would shou’ disn'sjiect to the Chair or 1o this House and that he is 
absent on this exhilarating occasion only because he is wanted in aiulher 
place. 

Mr. President: Does tin* Honourable Member v^'ant to say aiivibing on 
tile point of order? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Yes, Sir. I have been ai*guing, Sir, 
that a [airadise in a desert is umuMressarv. If 1 am ruled out of order, 
I shall, obey that ruling, and though my ifingpie will surriuider, my heart, 
will not. 

I proceed to the next point, Sir. The Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber stated that this is an item already voted under Demand No. 41. (hvil 
Works, hut the footnote shows nothing of the a and a re appropriation 
has to be made from the reserve in Demand No. 72, Miscellaneous. 

Sir, I have to say one word more about the suggest ion that is made in 
the footnote, perhaps an imuise suggestion, that this item he transferred 
to General Administration. I consider it to be an unwise stt'p, Sir, for 
tbo Governmon.1:, and a delicate step for us- If we voted against this 
Demand, and if His Excellency the Viceroy has to certify he will have to 
say think that* if the flowers wither away in the garden of Calcutta, the 
general administration of the country will come to a standstill Sir, I 
do not see how the Government are justified in asking for this grant at 
this parti(*ular juncture, at this psychological moment, when they ought 
to have been gracious, just and equitable to Bengal before they made a 
demand on this House. 

*Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Ilohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, T do not want to follow the line of argument of the 
tw'o Members on this side of the House, but I would ask tlie Honourable 
the Finance Member if he has read the very delightful observations on 
the subject made by Lord Curzon in his two volumes^ on the Government of 
India. I believe, Sir, Lord Curzon was very unhappy over the derogatory 
position assigned to the Viceroy by transferring him during the short visits 
be pays in X'mas to a much minor building, while the old Viceregal 
lodge is allotted to the Governor of Bengal. I think, Sir, at least to main- 
tain the prestige of the Viceroy, that the building should 

•Speech not oorrected by the Honourable Member. 
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1)6 abaDdoned. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member has read 
these volumes; if he has not, I hope he will read them, and that, in 
the light of Viceregal prestige, he will revise his attitude. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, the answer to the last question 
is ill the aiiinu alive. 

Mr, President: The question I have to put is: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Staff, Household and Allowances of the 
Governor General ’ ho reduced to Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negritivcd. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1927, in respect of ‘ Staff, Household and 
Ailnwances of the Governor General’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Departmkxt of Education, Health and Lands. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Hr. 20,000 he grauled to the Governor General 
in Oounc'il to defras' the ex{H‘nRi‘s (hut will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the olst day of March, 1927, in .respect of “Gov- 
ernment of India, Dtpartmeni of Education, Health and Lands.” 

The object cd this supfdementarv sum is .to pay the expenses of the 
transfer of records from Calcutta to Delhi^ 

The motdon was adopted. 

Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Es. 1,39,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the (*X)>enses that will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 3lst day of March, 1927, in respect of “the 
-Survey of India, ’ ' 

The motion \vas adopted. 

Geological Survey. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Br. 13,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses .that will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect 
of “ the Geological Survey. 

' The motion was adopted. 

Archjeology. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple* 
mentary sum not exceeding Es. 2,21,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses ,that will come in couifise of 
payment during the year ending Hie 81st day of March, 1927, in ii^pect 
of ‘”ArcK«eology.*' r 

'The motion was adopted. 
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Medical Services- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Bs. 17,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of INIarch, 1927, in respect 

of “Medical Services.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Public Health. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Bs. i63,000 be granted to the ^Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of 

payment during the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of 

“Public HealtH.”- 

The motion was adopted. 


Agriculture. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
montar>’ sum not exceeding Bs. 27,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect 
of “Agriculture.” 

Elhan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim (West Coast and Kilgiris: 
Muhammadan): Sir, in supporting the grant, I wish to bring to the notice 
of the Government one thing. I had occasion to visit the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore as an lionorary visitor and I was surprised to find 
that there was a building under construction at a cost of four lakhs of 
rupees to accommodate only 160 students. I put the same question 
in the Madras Legislative Council and I brought it to the notice of the 
Government of Madras and the Honoui^able the Minister for Development 
told us that they got this grant fioin the Government of India. So, what 
I w'ould suggest to the Government is that, before sanctioning such grants, 
they should go minutely into the scheme and see whether bo much money 
is necessary for building. I would suggest, instead of spending a lot of 
money for building purposes, it would be better that the Government give 
money to encourage agriculture and for demonstration farms and grants 
to Local Governments. 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: Sir, I am not quite sure to what 
the Honourable Member refers. Tlie sentiments which he expressed are 
such as, I think, the Government might well agree wwith, but I think they 
have nothing to do with the buildings or the expenditure for which this 
particular supplementary is incurred. This relates to the Sugarcane 
Station at Coimbatore and nothing else. I have no doubt, if the Honour- 
able M^ mber will speak to the Honourable Member or the Secretary in the 
Education Department, he will be able to carr^^ further the very interest- 
ing point that he has raised. 

Mr- President: The question is: 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 27,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course .of parent dt^ring 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Agriculture 

The motion was adopted. 
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Aviation. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move 
that a supplementary sum not exceeding Ks. 9,96,000 be granted 
to the Governor , General in Council lu defray the expenses that will come 
in course of payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, 
in respect of ‘'Aviation,** 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Kural) : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Aviation * be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

I have set this motion down, Sir, only to elicit information. We are 
asked to grant about lakhs for the acquisition of an airship base at 
Dum Dum and an aeroplane base at Rangoon. 

Now. 1 know, that this expondituro is not real expenditure at all. It 
simply involves /lie transfer of certain plots of land from the military 
to the civil authorities. But, as this grant raises important questions 
of policy, T thought it proper to ask Government to give us further informa- 
tion than is (contained in the procnedings of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee. In a ineniorandum from the Indian Air Board attached to the 
proce(‘dings of Ihe Standing Finance Comni,itt('o of the 4th February, 1927, 
it is said that an air service should be started between Calcutta 
and Rangoon. Th(' Air Board recommend that for this purpose Govem- 
mcait should grant a subsidy to a company on certain conditions. In the 
first place, the bases should be constructed and equipped by Government; 
th{\v should be leased to the company but should not be owned by them. 
In the second place, the company should be registered in India with a 
rupee capital, and, in the third place, the company should be required to 
afford training and opportunities for .employment to Indians in all branches 
of its work, T want to ask Government whether they have decided that 
the development of Civil Aviatkin should take place through a private 
agency. Considering that railway, postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
communications are practically in the hands of Government I want to know 
why they have considered it desirable to have Civil Aviation developed not 
through the State but through a private agency. Secondly, if it has been 
decided to have an air service between Calcutta and Rangoon through 
the agency of a subsidised company, have Government considered the 
desirability of inserting a provision in the contract to be entered into 
between the Government and the company empowering them to take 
over the company after a reasonable period of time? They took such 
powej to themselves in the with certain railway companies and 

I think it will be agreed that such a provision is desirable in the case of 
a contract with an air company also should such a ompany be formed- In 
the third place I should like to know whether the second and third con- 
ditions recommended by the Air Board, f’.c., the company should be regis- 
tered in India with a rupee capital and that it should be req\iired to afford 
training and opportunities .for the employment to Indians, have been 
accepted by Government themselves. I dare say Govemrrient are in favour 
of these conditions. But at present thev are contained only in the memo- 
.randum of the Air Boai^ which is published as an appendix to the proceed- 
ings of the Sl.anding Finance Cimmittec and these proceedings give -^no in- 
dication of the mind of Government themselves. I should also have aabed. 
Sir, whether the separate memorandum which we were promised in the pro- 
ceedings of the Standing Finance Committee of the 4th February ... 
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Mr. A. Eangaswaml Iyengar: Please read that passage. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: Should I read it? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Yes, please. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I.l is on page 509, Volume VI, No. 12, 
and runs : 

“ After some (Jiscussion the Committee agreed to th(*se proposals subject to the 
({uestion of policy involved being accepted by the Legislative Assembly before whom 
a separate memoiandiim on the subject would be laid when the proposals come up for 
their consideration. ’ * 

I have been supplied, sitiee I gavt‘ notice of this motion, vith a copy 
of the promised nieinorandum. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : We have not "ot it. 

(Several Honourable Meinhertf: “ None of us have got it."') 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: .! have no doubt tha,t since 1 have ))een 
supplied v.ilb a copy of the memorandum other Honourable Members 
will also be siipj>]iecl with it. At any rat(‘, I understand ibat that is the 
intention of the Honourable Sir Bhupc'ndra Nath Mitra. 

Mr. L. Graham; On a point of (xplanation, Sir, as regards the supply 
of these copies. The I)('put\ Seendury of the DepartinenK^ concenied 
came in^^^ the ofnelal box with a few advance copies and he asked me to 
circulate iliem .to the' Members who were likely to he interested. 

Mr. B. Das: On a point of order, Sir. May I suggest that this Demand 
for Gi’ant may be postponed till ..... 

Mr. President: That is no f>oint of order. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: Perliaphs, Sir, some of the questions that 
I have asked are ansvrered in the note that lias been supplied to us this 
morning. But as the House will understand I have had no time even 
to glance at the note. 

The last question that I want to ask is, why this matter, involving a 
question of policy, even though it involves no extra expenditure and does 
not commit the House to further expenditure, has been brought up in the 
form of a supplementary estimate. Why could it not vhave been con- 
sidered along with other questions at Budget time? T am sure it will be 
agreed that all important questions of policy should, as far as possible, 
be considered at one lime. Further it is both desirable and convenient that 
information regarding these matter.s should be found in one place and 
should be easily available. I hope Government will be good enough to 
throw light on the points that I have raised. No one here will be opposed 
to the principle of the development of Civil Aviation; but we should 
certainly like to know where we stand in regard to this question both 
in ^respect of policy and expenditure. 

Sir Pardiotaixidss Thakurdaz (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, as one of the Members of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee who recommended that this matter should be put before the 
Assembly for the purpose of the Assembly deciding the policy I think 
I owe an explanation to the House at this stage. It is of course to be 
regretted that the Department concerned has not been able to place In 
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the hands (jf every Honourable Member a copy of the memorandum 
regarding the policy as promised. I, Sir, have, as a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee, a copy of the memorandum and, in order to show 
the importance of the question being decided by the Assembly before any 
further money is voted, I would like to read to the Assembly just a few 
lines from one paragraph which lays down what the future expenditure 
regarding Aviation is to be. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: On a point of order, Sir. If this memo- 
randum is to be read to the House, I think it is right Yhat copies of it 
slioiild be circulait^d to every Member of the House, and may 1 point out 
whether on the whole it wcaild not b(‘ belter to take this ^rant later? 

Mr. President: Thaf is not a point of order. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: 3 was i-rying to make' out, if my Honoiu*- 
friend would only let ini' ])rne(*ed further, a cmsc tliat' t-hc issues 
inv. )lved are serious and that, in view of the fact that no memorandum 
giving the whole of the details is before ilio House to-day, the matter 
will have to be postponed. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Olietty: On a point of order, Sir. Can the 
Honourable Member read from a rc'pori which is not available to Members 
of this House? 

Mr. President: T unrlersiand that it is g ing to be laid on the table 
in due course. 

The Hcncurable Sir Bhnpendra Nath Mitra: That is the intention. 
Sir .... 

The Hon/urable Sir Basil Blackett: I think the report from which my 
llonouraivit' friend, Sir Ihirshotamclas Thakurdas, was about to read, may 
be a sliiihtly different (>ne> from that which is placed on the table. I do 
not think that the one that has })een placed on the table is an exact copy, 
because I think it is an amplified document as compared with the one 
that was laid before the Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. E. K. Shaninukham Ohetty: May I have your ruling on the ques- 
tion whether an Honourable Member can read from a memorandum which 
is not available to the Honourable Members of this House, so that we can 
regulate our future procedure accordingly? 

Mr, President: The Government are going to lay the report on the 
tabic of the House, I understand, and also to circulate copies of that 
report. 

Mr. E. E. Shanmukliam Chetty: That is after the vote is taken. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is entitled to move the post- 
ponement of this debate. 

Mr. E. K« Shanmukham Ohetty: By way of a point of order? 

Hr. President: Not by way of a point of order. It is within the right 
of every Member to move that the discussion be postponed. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: As I said, I came in possession oi my 
copy of the memorandum in my official position as an elected Member 
of this House on the Standing Finance Committee and I feel it my duty 
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to put before the House the information that I gathered on that Com- 
mittee in order that I may lead the House on to the pmposition that 
I propose to make, namely, that, until the memorandum is available to 
the House and the House has had the requisite time to consider the 
same, the consideration of this grant should be adjourned. If my Honour- 
able friend had only allowed me to proceed he would have seen that I 
was going to suggest to them exactly what would be acceptable to him, 
that the House cannot, in the absence of the information which was sub- 
mitted to the Standing Finance Committee, proceed further with this. I 
will therefore only read one part of paragraph 7 ; 

“ (4) Apart from these items other future expenditure must depend on the policy 
which may ho adopted in regard to the development of civil aviation in India, 
the formation of Indian companies and the grant of subsidies in tJie early years of 
working.** 

Besides this the printed memorandum lias several other interesting 
features which show that if money is to be voted by this Assembly 
without their definitely kn owing what it may lead to, it ,is possible that 
they may have to vote an annual expenditure which may go up to Its. 25 
or 80 lakhs in the course of a few years. T therefore feel that it is not right 
that this House should be asked to vote any more sums for aviation pur- 
poses until tbe memorandum has been made available to the House and 
the House has had a full opportunity to study the memorandum very 
carefully. I therefore suggest that further consideration of this item be 
adjourned. 

Mr. B. Das: I rise to second the motion for adjournment put forward 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. We demand 
that the papers on Civil Aviation should be placed before the House and 
every facility and sufficient time should be given to Honourable Members 
to go through these papers and to come to a right decision on the matter. 
As I observed earlier in the day, Government come before the House 
in the shape of a small demand for a few' thousand rupees even though it 
may involve large questions of policy and, as my Honourable friend, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas observed, commit the House to an eventual 
expenditure of • some 30 or 40 lakhs of rupees. In the Standing 
Finance Committee, of wffiich I am not at present a member (Laughter) 
that does not matter, we have sent our chosen representatives .to the 
Committee and they have lo do their duty, and I am glad that Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas has brought the subject before the House. In 
that Standing Finance Committee we suggested that eveiy new scheme 
that Government bring before the Standing Finance Committee should 
be brought forw^ard as a complete scheme shewing the full financial 
liabilities to the tax-payers, should be approved of by the Committee and 
that the Committee should know to what amount they stand committed 
on that particular scheme. While I w^as a member of the Standing 
Finance Committee two years ago, the Cairo-Karachi scheme committed 
the House and the country only to the esftent of a lakh of rupees. To-day 
it is a mat\yer of Es. 30 or 40 lakhs and to-morrow it may be a big aviation 
scheme committing the country to crores and crores of rupees just as 
w'e have investment on \}he railway system. I could not think of an 
aviation scheme unless I know whether Indians will he strfficiently 
employed & that service, if it is to be a private company or a public 
concern, whether it will be run by Indian capitalists or industrialists or 
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whether it will be controlled from London or Berlin and whether the 
particular company is entitled to such concessions. For these reasons 
I entirely and wholeheartedly support the motion moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas, and I hope that the Government 
wall have the good sense to accede to it. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : Govemnient have not the slightest objection lo postponing 
the consideration of this particular question to a later date. It is per- 
fectly true thal the Standing Finance Committee agreed to certain pro- 
posals subject to the question of policy involved being accepted by the 
Legislative Assembly before whom a separate memorandum on the subject 
would be laid for the; purpose. I understand that the Committee’s decision 
was arrived at only a few’ days ago and tlurt niy Depariment had not 
the time to get that memorandum through the Press in time for circula- 
tion before this rnOming. A few copies were received in print from the 
Press this morning and I believe a certain number of Members of this 
House have been supplied w'ith those copies. But I know that all the 
Members have not yc^t got the copies and I must apologise for the incon- 
venience w-}iich may have been caused to them in being called upon to 
discuss the subject w^ithout the help of that memorandiun. I am perfectly 
willing that the discussion of the tnatter should be postponed. If my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Kunzru, in spite of that, would like to have 
infonnalion on the 4 or 5 points which he. raised, I am quite willing to 
give him that information now. If, on the other hand, he would prefer 
that the supply of that infonuation should be postponed until the matter 
comes up for discussion later on, I am quite* willing to accede to his wishes- 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: T w<3uld ask the Honourable, Member to 
consult his owui convenience. It is all the same to me w’hen I get the 
information. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is the convenience of the 
House, So far as I am concerned, I am quite willing to give the informa- 
tion here and now. 

Mr. Pesident: The original question wns: 

“ That a .supplemcnlary sum not exceeding Hs. 9,96,000 be granted to the Governor 
Gencr.al in CounriJ to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Aviation 

Since wl^icU the following amendment has been moved: 

“ That the further discussion of this motion be postponed.” 

Uio question that I have to put is that that amendjiienl be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

Currency. 

. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I beg to move that a supplementary 
sum not t^xceuding^ Ils. 3 ,67,000 be grunted to Iho Governor General in 
Council to defray tno expenses that will come in course of payment durin<y 
the year ending tho gist day of Mirrch, 1927, in respect of “Currency.'’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Civil Works* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 

1 F.M. exceeding Bs. 6,67,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the expenses that will coma in .course of 
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payment during the year ending the 31sl day of March, 1927, in respect 
of “Civil Works.’' 

The motion was adopted. 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding lis. 1,87,0(X3 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st, day of March, 1927, in respect of “Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions.” 

The motion* was adopted. 

Stationery and Printing. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding lis. 38,0(X) be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect, of “Stationery and Print- 
ing*" 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: 1 have to draw the attention of the Member 
in charge to the very unsatisfactory’' working of the Government Central 
Press at Calcutta and I think this is the proper head under which 1 can 
bring to the notice of the Member in charge some of the irregularities 
of that department. One is, and that has been most loudly complained 
of, that if you ask for a particular book or particular pamphlet published 
by the Government which is on sale there, we sometimes gel quite another 
book and as the V. P. P. docs not disclose what the book underneath 
is ... . 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T would ask whether this is in order. 

The provision that is required is for stationery stores. It has nothing to 
do with the Central Printing Press. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The word ” printing ” is there. Books are 
printed, (Laughter.) When you open a packet you find that the book 
sent is altogether different. You have already sent the money. Now 
you have to incur further postage charges in returning the book 
and asking them to send you the right one. 

Mr. President: I think this is too far-fetched. 

The question is: 

** That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 33,000 He granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1927, in respect of * Stationery and Printing 

The motion was adopted. 

Miscellaneous. 

15 i 0 iHonourable Sir, Basil Bladkett: I move that a supplementary sum' 
not exceeding Es. 2,93,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Miscellaneous.'' 

The motion was adopted. 
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Kefunds. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es. 21,32,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 81st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘^Eefunds.” 

The motion was adopted. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Rs. 40,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses tliat will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 81st day of March, 1927, in respect of the “North-West Fron- 
tier Province.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Delhi. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es. 18,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 81st day of March, 1027, in respect of “Delhi.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Ajmer-Merwara. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I movo that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es. 1,04,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 81st day of March, 1927, in respect of “ Ajmer-Merw^ara. ” 

Tlio motion was adopted. 

A.n'damans and Nicohau Islands. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es. 3,81 ,(KX) be granted lo the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the “Andamans and 
Nicobar Islands”. 

The motion was adopted. 

Capital Outlay on Security Printing. 

The Honourable Sir Ba^ Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es, 15,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * ‘Capital Outl^ on 
Security Printing. ’ * 

The motion was adopted. 
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-I Capital Outlay on Cukrexcy Kote Printing Press. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplements^ sum 
not exceeding Es. 8,31.000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, ir. respect of “Capital Outlay on 
Currency Note Printing Press.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 10th February, 1927. 
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Thursday, lOih February, 1927. 


The AsBcmbly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Bonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member j : With your 
permission, Sir, 1 desire to make a statement in regard to the course of 
Government business next week. 

The days allotted for Government business are Monday, the 14th, Wed- 
nesday, the 16th and Friday, the 18th. On Monday, the 14th, a motion 
will be made that the Steel (Protection) Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee be taken into consideration and, if that motion is passed, a 
further motion will be made that the Bill be passed. It is proposed to 
allow the whole of Monday, the 14th, and Wednesday, the 16th, for the 
discussion of these motions, but if time permits on Wednesday a motion 
will be made to take into consideration and, if that motion is passed, to 
pass the Bill further to amend the Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, and 
the Provincial Insolvency Act, which was introduced on the 7th February. 
On the same day and subject to the same conditions the discussion of the 
adjourned motion on the Supplementarv Grant for Civil Aviation will be 
resumed. 

On Friday, the 18th, the Railway Budget will be presented to the House 
and no further business will be undertal^en on that date. 

Honourable Members are already aware that Tuesday, the 15th, has 
been allotted for non-official Bills and that the House will not sit on 
Thursday, the 17th, which is a public holiday, or on Saturday, the 19th. 

RESOLUTION RE TREATMENT OF THE SANTHAL PARGANAS AS 
A BACiKWARD TRACT— contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to a further discussion of 
the Resolution moved by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 8th February, 
1927, and the amendments moved bv Mr. Ram Narayan Singh and Mr 
B. Das. 

Tbe Hononrsble Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Before I 
enter on a discussion of the rather diverse and complicated subject-matter 
which has been raised by this Resolution, I propose to detain the House 
for a few minutes with a consideration of the law contained in the Govern- 
ment of India Act in so far as it relates to the Resolution. As Honourable 
Members will recollect,, the Resolution desires to remove certain tracts 
from the operation of sections 52A and 71 of the Government of India Act 
and to amend the Scheduled Districts Act. I desire to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to section 52A of the Government of India Act, sub- 
section (2). That sub-section runs as follows: 

** The Governor General in Council may declare any territory in British India 
to be a ‘backward tract*, and may, By notification, with such sanction as aloresaidi 
direct that this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions and modi- 
iicaiimis as may be prescribed in the notification/* 
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The sapotign required is the sanction of His Majesty in Council previously 
signified by the Secretary of State Well, Sir, in the exercise of the power 
conferred — a power which F may point out is practically a power to make a 
local aih^ndtrient of the Government of India Act — action has been taken 
hi respect of all the tracts which are mentioned in the Resolution and 
the B^n^ndments now under the consideration of the House, By a noti- 
fication No. 4-G., dated the 3rd January, 1921, the Governor General in 
Council declared certain territories in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
specified in the schedule to the notification to be backward tracts and 
he also directed that certain modifications should be made in the appli* 
cation of the Act to thos(^ territories. It is germane to the pui7)oses of 
the present discussion to consider w'hat those modifications are. I will 
first deal with the modifications in the case of the Chota Nagpur Division 
of the province of Bihar and Orissa, the district of Sambalpore and the 
Santhal Pargarias district, as those districts are dealt with in one general 
clause. I will not weary the House by reading the actual terms of the 
modification but it amounts to this, that when a law is made solely appli- 
cable to any of those territories it is obligatory to inserti ip that law a 
provision that such law shall not come into operation till the Governor 
General in (^ouncil or the Governor in Council, as the ‘case may 
be. by nc.tifieation so directs. Further that authority may insert- 
in that declaration any modification he likes in the law. Thai 
is to say, the general power of the Legislature in respect 
of those tracts is limited by the fact that the Legislature cannot imme- 
diately put into force in those tracts any law, and the Governor Genera! 
in Council or the Governor General, when he permits the law to operate 
in those tracts, may require it to contain certain modifications. That, 
Sir, is the position as regards the Chota Nagpur Division, the district of 
Sambalpore and the district of the Santhal Parganas. 

Now, I turn to the case of the district of Angul which stands on rather 
a different footing. There are three modifications made by the Schedule* 
in regard to this district. The first is that the power of the Indian Legis- 
lature and the power of the local Legislatures to make laws is definitely 
excluded. The' second, which is not particularly germane to the first 
point that I wish to make, excludes the necessity of submitting expenditure 
to tlie vote of either the Imperial or the local Council. The third provision 
is of importance, and I will read a portion of it. It runs as follow^s : 

** In lieu of the provisions of the .said Act (that is to say, the Government of 
India Act) which enable rules to be made for prohibiting or regnilating in either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature the asking of questions on, and the discussion of, 
any subject specified in the rules, there shall be substituted a provision prohibiting 
the asking of questions on, and the discussion of, any subject relating to this terri- 
tory/* 

That, Sir, would evidently exclude a discussion on any matter ‘uisincr in 
Aniful. yTiether you in your judgment would hold that it would prohibit 
a discussion by this House of the very restriction imposed under section 
62A is a^ matter which I subrrut for your consideration. I do not ptx^ose 
to argi^/the point. If you decide that it is open to this House to discuss 
the qt^tion, if you should hold that the fact that the Q-ovemment has 
exercised those powers under sectibn 52A is a matter which does not debar 
tliis discussion, then I shall discuss the subject on its merits. But if 
hold otherwise, it will not be necessary for me to do so beyemd the fact 
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that I or some other Government speaker will have to deal with one or 
two statements made in the speech of iny Honourable friend, Mr. Das. 
On that point I would a^k you to give me your ruling. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Das) wish to sRy 
anything on this point of order? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Json-Muharnrnadan) : I have just to say 
this, that some of the tracts were declared backward long, long ^o, 80, 
40 or 50 years ago. I do not like that the places in which British Indian sub- 
jects live should still be declared to be backward tracts and those people 
denied the benefits of electoral rights and the advantages of education and 
good Govemmsent. 

Mr. President: I quite recognise that the wording of the notification 
in question is very wide and excludes all discussion on any subject regard- 
ing Anguh from the jurisdiction of this Assembly: but the point raised by 
the amendment of Mr. Das is not that. It recommends that steps should be 
taken by the Governor General in Council to remove the district of Angul 
from the operation of section 52A and thus make it possible for this 
Assembly to discuss all questions relating to Angul m the ordinary way. 
It is not that any question regarding the administration of Angul is pro- 
posed to be discussed, hut the amendment seeks to cancel the notifica- 
tion issued under section 52A and thus enable the Assembly to ask ques- 
tions and move Resolutions regarding the administration of Angul. So 
long ns the notification exists the Cliair could not permit the discussion of 
any subject relating to this terriiorv and the object of the amendment is 
to remove that bar. I therefore rule that the amendment of Mr. Das is 
perfectly in order. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Very good, Sir. I bow to 
your ruling, I merely desired infonnation as to what view you took of the 
point of order as there are multifarious matters in this Resolution which 
will take a considerable time to discuss and I wanted to shorten my speech 
as far as possible. I must therefore ask your indulgence in the matter 
of time if necessary or in the matter of other Government speakers. 

I will refer to Angul later but before I proceed to the consideration of 
the particular circumstances of the individual tracts I should point out 
that the Resolution also proposes the removal of the powder to legislate 
which is conferred by section 71 of the Government of India Act. That 
is the power to maT^e Regulations. That is a power which has existed for 
many years and, although it appears as section 71 of the Government of 
India Act, it is a power that existed in 1871 and had been exercised freely 
in regarf to these tracts. It has no immediate connection with the 
declaration that a tract is a backward tract, for section 52A and section 
71 are not connected. Section 52 A was a new section inserted when the 
Reforms came into operation, at the same time as the other sections 
which came in at that period. Section 71 has of course a long previous 
his^ry and is a separate matter altogether. Before section 71 can be 
used, the Secretary of State must pass a Resolution in Council applying 
the section to that part of- the territories in which it is to operate. 

Now, as I have said, the power to declare a tract "‘a backward tract** 
really only enables the Govemdr General to make local modifications in the 
<Jovemraent of India Act- In the case of Angul great restrictions have 
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been imposed, but in the case of the other tracts, the mere declaration, 
that they are backward tracts has by itself little practical importance. 
Although that is perfectly true, I fancy the real object of the Mover of 
this Resolution is not to do away with the fact that these territories are. 
administered in a different way to other parts and that by classing them 
as backward we throw some slur on the political capacity of the inha- 
bitants of those tracts and we also enable special legislation to be passed 
for the inhabitants by the hlxecutive Government. That is what it amounts 
to. Well, Sir, no less than four tracts have been brought within the scope 
of this Resolution. One is the Chota Nagpur Division and another is 
the district of Sambalpore. The third is the Santhal Targanas and the 
fourth is, under your recent ruling, Angul. If I deal at length in my 
own speech with those tracts 1 am afraid I shall detain the House beyond 
its powers of listening with satisfaction and certainly beyond my powers 
of speaking with any pleasure. I will therefore confine myself in the first 
instance to the case of the Santhal Parganas. Now in an Assembly like 
this, an Imperial Assembly, it is very relevant that 1 should state some 
of the broad features both as regards the histor\' and the present conditions 
of the tracts concerned. There must be many in this House to whom the 
Santhal Parganas is little more than a name, perhaps hardly even that 
and there are few in this Assembly who speak Santhali. (Laughter.) The 
Santhal Parganas is by no means an unimportant tract. It occupies m. 
area of well over 6,500 square miles. It is a thickly populated tract and 
its population is nearly 2 millions. I have not got the exact figures here 
but it must be about 1,80(MXX). It has been a source of considerable 
anxiety to the administration ever since we came into touch with it. No 
one, I think, can possibly refer to the Santhal Parganas or their history 
without recalling the immortal name of Augustus Cleveland, who was the 
first British official to bring that trust in the British rule which has largely 
contributed to turn a dangerous border into a district which is a source 
of prosperity. Augustus Cleveland, Sir, was a very remarkable man. He 
was one of the favourite officers of Warren Hastings and he found, as^ 
subsequent administrators of the Santhal Parganas have continuously 
found, that the Application of the ordinary law of the country to that terri- 
tory always led to disorder. I do not propose to weiiry the House with 
the history of his wonderful achievements, but he died at the age of 29» 
and his name is still revered in the Santhal Parganas. There is not a 
Santhal — ^who has not heard the name of Chili-Mili Sahib, for that is the 
name by which Augustus Cleveland is known in those parganas. He was 
fortunate in his life and revered in his death. I will read what was written 
on his tomb. The Government of those days did recognise the merits of 
the officers (Laughter) who had served it even after their death. The 
East India Company erected a memorial which bore this inscription, which 
I commend to the notice of the House: It said of him that he was a 
man ''who without bloodshed or the terror of authority, employing only 
the means of conciliation, confidence and benevolence, attempted and 
accomplished the entire subjectiem of the lawless and savage inhabitants 
of the jnixgleterry of Eajamahall, who had long infested the neighbouring 
lands by ^their predatory incursions^ inspired them with a taste for the 
arts of civilised life, and attached them to the Britidi Government by a 
conouest over tbeir minds— the most perrpanent, as the most rational 
mode of all dominion.'' Could there be higher prSfiee? Well, Sir, after 
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Augustus Cleveland's death the administriition of the Santhal Parganas 
was conducted much on the lines laid down by him for many years. But 
as time went by the wdse policy he had fonnulated began to be departed 
from. Up to 1833 the Santhal Parganas was undisturbed. In that year, 
again following the principles he had laid down, opportunity was taken to 
separate from the rest of the Santhal Parganas what is known as the 
Damin-i-Koh. The Damin-i-Koh means the “ skirts of the hills But 


it was much more than the skirts of the hills, it was all that hilly country, 
•some 1,300 or 1,400 square miles, w’hich forms the core of the Santhal 
Parganas. That, Sir, was done in 1833 and it has been the consistent 
policy of Government thereafter to maintain the Damin-i-Koh as an asylum 
for the Santhal s. There are very special rules as to the transfer of 
land, rules some of them formulated in those old days which still continue 
in force and which are greatly valued by the inhabitants. Well, Sir, with 
the progress of time naturally the Santhal Parganas began to attract the 
attentions of outsiders. Tlie Santhals have many good qualities, but they 
•certainly have not the good quality of being able to protect themselves 
ngeinsi the consequences of their own folly. They are a virile, a prolific 
and a cheerful race, but they are, I regret to say, addicted to drink, they 
are addicted to exiravagance. and they are very easily made the prey of 
•oppressors. In 1855 many traders, w'ho are generally referred to in those 
parts as Dakku traders, that is non-Santhals or foreigners, ente^red the 
tracts and the Santhals began to get into trouble. They began to hand 
over their lands. They got into dol)t and they got generally discontented. 
Well, thereafter the famous Santhal rebellion broke out. It w^as a very 
serious affair. It involved a great loss of life and there must be still people 
living in Bengal who remember the terror with which the inhabitants of 
neiglibouring Bengali districts used to refer to that rebellion. It was sup- 
pressed after a considerable amount of difficulty and naturally inquiries 
followed. The Government came to the conclusion that the root cause 


of <ht^ rebellion was the oppression of alien landlords and moneylenders. 
After that rebellion they passed the ]aw% Act XXXVII of that year, which 
removed the district from the operation of the general laws and regulations. 
That Act, Sir, is still in force and that Act, it is the object of this Eesolu- 
tion undoubtedly to attack. I will very briefly explain to the House what 
exactly is the legal position in regard to the Santhal Parganas. They are 
a de-regulationised tract; that is to say, they were removed by this very 
Act, which I have cited, which was pa«»sed in consequence of the Santhal 
rebellion from the operation of the general laws and regulations; and it 
wm placed further directly under the superintendence and jurisdiction of 
officers to be specially appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor— Bengal was 
x\ then a Lieutenant Govemorslijp. And I may say in passing that 

there is nothing more striking to any one who examines the pa.st history 
ot the Sanmal Parganas than to see how greatly the successful adminis- 
tration in that part of the world ha.s depended upon the particular officers 
who were stationed there. One sees it again and again. When the offi- 
cers m charge of the district were sympathetic and trusted bv the Santhals 
•all went well,^ If that was not the case there was trouble. I well re- 
member, Sir, in my earlier service, and there must be some in the Assem- 
b!v who will remembOT, the late Mr. W. B. Oldham, who exercised ereat 
•authonty and was greatly trusted by the Santhals. I re-rret to aav Sir 
that he was referred to by his juniors as “Bill of the Hills’’ (Laughterl' 
but he was a great personality. As I have said a special law applierto 
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the Santhal Parganas, and under the Santhal Parganas Settlement Eegula* 
tion, which is a regulation of 1872, the enactments deemed to be in force 
in the district are set out in the Schedule, and it is provided in that Sche- 
dule that except in so tar as concerns the trial and detennina- 
tion of civil suits in value over Es. 1,000, no other enactment 
shall, unless the Santhal Parganas be specially mentioned therein, 
be deemed to apply to the said Parganas. That is important, and 
the declaration made under section 52-A of the Government of India Acir 
merely secures in respect of future enactments that protection which ia 
secured to past enactments by the law I have just quoted. Moreover, 
when we turn to the question of the land — a question of the verj^ greatest 
importance in the Santhal Parganas, for the Santhal is greatly attached 
to his land and resents anything he is unaccustomed to, we find special 
features. The district has its own land system which is governed by 
Eegulation IJI of 1872 and Eegulation 111 of isSO. It has further a distinct 
judicial system which is governed by Eegulation V of 1898. That will give 
the House some short picture — it would bo impossible for me to develop 
it at length — of the system of administration which prevails in the Santhal 
Parganas. I may say that there is a very strong indigenous sysftmi there. 
The headman of the village still retains to this day a great deal of hi» 
power, and the village organization is that which is to be expected among 
a people with a strong tribal organization. Of course the Sanlhals are 
not the whole of the inhabitants of the Santhal Parganas. If they were. 
Sir, I doubt if we would have heard much of this Besolution. Tt is not 
the Santhal who wishes to change the system. The remainder of the 
population includes, besides certain other aborigines such as the Mai 
Paharis, a race I am not acquainted with, a considerable proportion of 
Hindu aborigines and low class Hindus, while the middle and the higher 
Hindu eJuRses form a very small proportion of the population, about 15 
per cent. 

And how X think we come to what is very largely the reason for this 
Besolution being brought. The Santhal Parganas, Sir, as you possibly know,, 
possesses a ver^’^ pleasant climate. It has one of the pleasantest climate® 
readily available to the inhabitants of \he province of Bengal, xMiich is on 
the whole hot and steamy. In the Santhal Parganas the air is much fresher 
and it is a place very largely resorted to by visitors from Calcutta and many 
Bengali gentlemen have built themselves, houses in those parts, and indeed 
I think I am correct in satring that a large number of nursery gardener® 
ply their trade there and the bulk of the ffovvers for the (Calcutta market; 
are grown there. Well, Sir, in that fringe in the east and south of the* 
district where it adjoins Bengal, there is also excellent railwav communi- 
cation and numerous Bengali colonies have sprung up. I think they treat 
it very much as their hill station. To many I believe the climate is more 
agreeable than that of the hills, being comparatively warm. Now un- 
doubtedly these immigrants do not like the land laws of the Parganas, 
which prevent them from acquiring land as easily as they could in the 
ordinary British district ; and that, Sir, I suggest to the House is the main 
reason for raising this question in regard to the Santhal Parganas. (Laughter.) 
Of course I, do not suggest that applies to the Damin-i-Koh tract. I do 
not think iSat there are or are likely to be immigrants who wotild wish 
live in the Damin-i-Koh tract — ^that is jimgly country and mdstiv hill and 
forest land which really could only be occupied by people who live mnefe 
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m the Santhale do. Now if there is one thing clearer than another, it is this 
that whenever a change is made which brings the Santhal Patganas within 
the operation of the ordinary law, there is vnrest amongst the Santhals. It 
is not a matter of ^argument, it is a matter that we can see in history^ 
The Cleveland system broke down in 1855 ; it occurred again in 1871 : it 
would occur, I am sure, to-morrow if we affected the law there in any 
serious wiay to the detriment of the original inhabitants. The experiment 
has been tried by Government itself. The Government of Bengal at one 
time were themaelves eager to bring the district into the ordinary admi- 
nistrative rules, but they found that the mere suggestion of doing so led* 
to trouble and tliey had to give it up. I trust this House will take the 
view that it ie not desirable to trouble an area of this kind (An 
Honourable Member: “Civilized Administration “) which has, as my 
Honourable friend very correctly points out, a civilized administration 
admirably adapted to its inhabitants. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, may I inquire what the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa thinks about the administration of the Santhal Parganas? He- has • 
told us what the Government of Bengal thinks about it. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiaan: I did not Ixiar the Honour- 

able Member’s question. 

p^. What do Bihar and Orissa think about the administration 
01 the Santhal Parganas? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 'i'he Government of Bihar 
and Orittsa was still in the womb of time at the period to winch I am 
referring. 

Hr. B. Das: May I know what is the opinion of the present Govem- 
ineut of Bihar and Orissa about the administration of the Santhal 
Parganas ? 

The Honourable Sir Alextmder Muddiman: The opinion of the present 
Government of Bihar and Orissa is verj' strongly opjjosed to any change. 
(Baughter.) If my Honourable friend will refer to the debate which took 
place there on December 22nd, he will find more and far better reasons 
riian I have given— given by people who know the people far more inti- 
mately than I do. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What was tlie result of the debate'? 

The Htmourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As usual, the defeat of the 
Government. (Laughter.) 

(At this stage Kumar Ganganand Sinha rose.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. No more questions. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, I have dealt with 
the Santhal Parganas very fully and faithfully. I have also talked a very 
long time. There remain two more tracts — one of them an extremely 
important one — on which I should have liked to say a few words, but I wiil 
leave them to other speakers to deal with. I will however deal very 
shortly with the position in Angul. Now you have ruled. Sir, that 'the 
^ly point here is whether the present application of section 52-A should 
be changed, and I underst^d that you do not wish me to discuss at length 
any other point. I shall merely therefore content myself with saying that 
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Angul is a forfeited State — it ^as forfeited as the result of a rebellion. It 
is situated in the Tributary Mahals of Orissa : those are hill States which 
fringe the British districts, from which I think my Honourable friend 'who 
interrupted me comes. They lie deep in the hills and jungles of that tract 
— and there is a particularly jungly tract attached to it which is ^own as 
the Kond Sub-division of the Kondmals. Both these tracts are inhabited 
by wild and primitive people. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: But they are not contiguous. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Both tracts are inhabited by 
wild and primitive peoples, and the higher Hindu castes represent only about 

per cent, of the population. The administration of the district has al* 
ways proceeded on lines entirely distinct from that of the Kegulation 
Districts; and that, Sir, I think is a sufficient justification for the inclusion 
iof that tract within the backward distri(*ts notified in section 62- A — which 
is the onl}' point which I have to meet. Sir, the remainder of the case 
I will leave to other speakers to develop. 

Eat Bahadur S. N. Singh (Bihar and Orissa: Nominated Official): Sir, 
I rise to oppose the iiesolution as well as th(‘ amendments pertaining to it. 
Sir, the Santhal Parganas and Chota Nagpur are quite different from the 
rest of tlie province of Bihar and Orissa. 

(At tliis sttigo the Honourable Member was being interrupted.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must under- 
stand that the Honourable Member is making his maiden speecli. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Bai Bahadur S. B. Singh: Sir, tlie Santhal and tlie Oraons are quite 
•different from tlie people of the rest of the* province. Sir, they have got a 
history of their own and are of a primitive type. They wouid like to be 
let alone as much as possible from all outside interferences. Sir, somi^ 
outsiders from the neighbouring provinces of Bengal and Bihar have 
settled down in these tracts, especially after the opening of these tracts to 
railway traffic, and all such demands for a change in the present form of 
administration colnes from such settlers. But, Sir, I can assure the House 
that their number is very small, and I hope, Sir, that the gallant movers 
of the Eesolution and of the amendments who do not really belong to 
these parts will befir me out in regard to these facts. Sir, I do really think 
that any change in the present -system of administration in these parts 
will he simply disastrous. It will increase the cost of administration and 
disturb the simple, homely life of more than 80 per cent, of the population. 
It would involve tliem in litigation and add to their poverty. Sir, I am 
sure tlie inhabitants of these parts will by no means be thankful to the 
movers of the Eesolution and of the amendments; on the other hand they 
would raise their hands in prayer and say, “ God, save us from such 
friends! (Laughter.) Sir, the people in these parts are very poor n,nd they 
require to be dealt with in a very friendly and familiar way. Sir, the 
officials Ijave got to deal with these people direct ; the people are not yet 
sophist'cated and they come to truth at once, (Laughter.) They detest 
all forms of protracted litigation or interference from outside. I really 
believe, Sir, that the ad^>ptioti of any such measures contemplated by th^s 
Eesolution or its amendments will be attended by grave consequences. 
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including armed uproar amongst the people concerned. And, Sir, the 
worst part of the thing is that the people really concerned cannot be heard 
by this Assembly. 1 would seriously request the Assembly to note that 
there is no demand of this kind from tlie people concerned. I may also 
assure the House that no responsible person in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa would pay any serious attention to such proposals. Of course, Sir, 
1 am aware that there may be a few local lawyers who may be interested 
in such questions in order to have fresh avenues of litigation opened up to 
them. If anybody has got any qualms in the matter, I can refer him to 
pages 46 to 60 of the Gazetteer of the Santhal Parganas. 

Sir, the mover of the amendment has harped on official iniquities in re- 
gard to local bodies in Chota Nagpur, 1 must remind him, Sir, that all these 
local bodies have got non-official Vice-Chairmen and I do not see how the 
mere substitution of official Chairmen can affect the situation. There may 
be a natural desire on their part to occupy places now filled up by official 
Ohainnen. But 1 must also remind him that there are established in 
Chota Nagpur interests of an all-India importance, such as coal corners 
and the Jamshedpur business. These concerns are spread over two or 
three neiglibouring provinces, the provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal 
and tht" Central Provinci's, and they require close and constant co-ordination 
of efforts in regard to communications and water supply, which can be 
arranged only by official agency. With these words, Sir, T oppose the 
Eesolution and the amendments. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I am surprised and saddened that after nearly three-quarters of a 
century of British administration Vhis arcadian simplicity of non-regulation 
tracts is sought to be letained. It throws a lurid commentary upon tlie 
system of administration iwlopted that these tracts should be held to be 
backward and the people have not, thanks to the civilising agency of these 
influences, been brought up to up-to-date conditions. That itself is quite 
sufficient to condemn the system which has been pursued and it calls for 
a complete reversal of the system. Is it to be suggested that the ideal of 
life and the ideal of Government and the ideal of administration and tlic 
ideal which has been pictured to us is the ideal which is for 
the whole of the civilised world or for the rest of India? 
Is it that w’e are backward or is it tliat these tracts, by an authoritative 
notification issued under a Statute of Parliament, are backward tracts? 
I take it therefore that it will not be said, that this is not a bnckward tract; 
and then if it is a backward tract and if really the rest of India has pro- 
gressed, has become civilised, it is a monstrous thing to suggest that the 
system should be preserved. Notwithstfmding all this lapse of time and 
all this benevolent care which has been taken in regard to these tracts 
by a paternal Government, nothing has been done to make the people 
come up to -the standard. It shows that the schoolmaster is not sufficiently 
there. It shows that the lawyer, against whom a cheap gibe has been flung, 
is not there. It shows that the charge that was made that tlie people at 
the bottom of this affair, who moved the Eesolution, did so for the pur- 
pose of acquiring .land, for the purpose of the alien Bengalis acquiring land, 
is absolutely an untrue charge. It is perfectly certain that what is wAnted 
is not that^ people from outside should go and acquire lands. Every one 
knows that for the sake of zamindars in one province, for instance in 
Madras, estates had been made inalienable. Everyone knows that inal'en- 
Ability is the normal rule in Hindu law which has been broken in upon by 
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the British systc^m of laws. Nobody would grudge for a moment any 
system of law which would protect people from selling their lands, which^ 
would make inalienability the rule in respect of peasant holdings. This is 
a gibe which paternal adminislrators fling at us. Let us pass it by. Of* 
course wt* have got money-lenders ; I suppose some banks have to function 
there. We were told that these people were very extravagant, They 
must find the money from somewliere or other. If not one set of money- 
lender, another group of people will be there I suppose. I think all thii- 
is beside tlu; mark. The real truth is that certain tracts in all the pro- 
vinces, for instance certain tracts in my own province of Madras, are re- 
garded as non-regulation tracts still after a century of British administra- 
tion and I think the difflculiies are ab.soIuteIy unfounded. I have heard 
to-day the same tale which I have heard elsewhere, of the lawyer, the 
money-lender, the foreign exploiter, rebellions and fituria and all the rest 
of it, though the population is in no way different from the population 
across the border of these agencies. I presume in these salubrious tracts 
there are Bengali colonies, 1 suppose the influence of civilisation has ex- 
tended, has penneated and no disturbances have arisen and flower gardens 
and other things are there. I think tlie less said about disturbances being; 
created by the intrusion of law and order the better. That by bringing 
any province under the regulations disturbances^ will arise is a very sad 
eommontary upon the system of administration that has been pursued. T 
do not w'ish to go back to antiquities and to antiquarian researcli, in which 
the Home Member has indulged. That is not my province, that is not 
germane or relevant to the topic. (Honourable Memhcra: “Yes.*') It 
may be in your estimation, not in mine. History and the people for wKomi 
we are responsible will in no uncertain voice pronounce the severest con- 
demnation upon this kind of keeping back certain tracts, richly endowed 
tracts, deliberately as backward tracts. I wonder sometimes is it for the 
purpose of showing that India is a land of different levels? Is it for the 
purpose of saying “ You have got Indian States, you have got backward' 
tract. s? How then can yon have self-government Is it for that pur- 
pose these things exist, or is it to supply fireside stories to our friends in’ 
their days of furloughed or retired ease? Is it for that purpose that these 
tracts exist? I really am unable to understand. I wonder what the 
reason is why after a century of British rule these tracts should be meted* 
out this kind of injustice. I was told by the Honourable Member w^ho is 
as much a maiden as I am (Laughter) that the people of these tracts* 
would not shew their gratitude to us if we went into this matter. I think 
the people of the tracts ore poor innocent people. They are not the people 
whose opinion has got to be taken. We are really the trustees of the 
people and not my friends on the other side. We on this side of the 
House are the real trustees of our own kith and kin and know exactly 
what thev want. (Laughter.) We do not wish to be told that our inter: 
vention is uncalled for. I suppose my friends on the other side can 
manufacture opinion. All that is necessary, Sir, is to see whether these 
tracts which have been as civilised as the rest of India should still be 
declared to be backward tracts. I think the very fact that a great deal ot 
care and caution have been taken and a benevolent ProvidenStie baa sur- 
rounded these tracts with all those devices which a very careful Govern- 
ment have lavished upon them, I suppose all these may he taken as some, 
proof that these tracts have come up realty very forward. 
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May I say that this conservative insistence on vested interests must be 
resisted at all costs. It is nothing but a perpetuation of a thing which 
must now cease. If we were to look at this not in the spirit of laughter 
but in the spirit of seriousness, I think it will reflect very little credits 
upon those concerned. If Indians were in charge of any province and had 
administered it for a century or century and a half and were un- 
able to improve tilings, I think that people would have the right to claim 
that we should write ourselves down as egregious failures. That is the 
only verdicts which impartial history and posterity will write large on the 
forehead of the existing Government. 

I do not propose to enter into other matters, because I have not that 
local knowledge and cannot add those irrelevant details of colour and pic- 
turesqueness, hut the human aspect of it, the civilising aspect, and the 
aspect of fundamental rights of Indian humanity require that these tracts 
should be treated like the rest of India, and demand that this Kesolution 
and its amendments, which are in a most comprehensive form, should be 
passed by the unanimous vote of this House. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have * 
carefully heard the arguments of the Honourable the Home Member. 
There is no need in the first instance to amend the Government of India. 
Act, as His Excellency the Viceroy has got full powers, if it pleases him,, 
to make any change he likes in the matter. 

The Honourable Sii Alexander Muddiman: I never said anything about 
there being a difficulty in changing it. 

Dr. B« S. Mooiije: If 1 hav^. jriisunderstood the Honourable Member I 
will withdraw from that point. 

His second point is that we were inspired to move this Besolution because^ 
We feel a kind of slur, that the backwardness is a slur upon the people. 

If look<^d at from that point of view, perhaps the whole of India is exposed, 
to that slur. It is this backwardness of India which causes it to live under- 
English domination. If India had not been backward as other countries 
of this world, India would have been an independent country, under ita 
own rule. So this argument that we have been inspired in moving this 
Besolution on account of the slur is absolutely incorrect. The question.) 
really is one of real grievances felt by the people of the province. With> 
reference to criminal cases the information supplied to me is that except^ 
for Se^ions cases, only Europeans have the right to appeal to the High' 
Court of Bihar and to be defended by lawyers. I am subject to correc- 
tion. The decisions of the Settlement CouHs cannot be challenged before * 
any civil court, and are final. Both civil and criminal cases are tried by 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors. The Legal Practitioners Act is not 
enforced, and the right to practise in any Santhal c<mrt is determined by 
the District Officers. Are these the laws under which people, under the 
present circumstances, in these our times, are being governed in those, 
provinces? And do we serionsly mean to say that these laws would con/ 
tribute to the good of the people, and that if our lawf? are introduced there . 
they will do them harm, and the people will. not like those laws? It passes, 
our comprehension when we are told in this Assembly that if we introduce , 
civilised laws the people themselves will rebel against them. 

We are told that the Pai^anas ai:e being verv rightly governed, and' 
from the point of view of the interests of the people are being governed hy 
very good officers. I have myself oOme across individual officers who were;. 
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very good people. There is no question about that. For the matter of that 
the whole of India may be governed by very good officers, so that there 
was no need to establish the Legislative Assembly. My Honourable friend 
over there is a very good man and a very good administrator, and would 
he like the whole of India to be governed by one good and honest man such 
as he? 

We are further told that the Santhalis are addicted to drink and are 
a very excitable people. I am only sorry that the people of India are 

• docile and timid and weak. They are not really as excitable as our friends 
over there. Fortunately we are not addicted to drink as many people 
in the world are, and 1 hope that India w'ill never be addicted to drink, 
and if addiction to drink and excitability are the two things which are caus- 
ing the province to be declared backward, I do not know how many parts 

• of the world will have to be declared as backward tracts. 

The Santhalis are said to be a source of terror to the surrounding country 
and were a terror to the Bengalis. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Pard**n me, I never used 
that argument at all. What I did say was that during the Santhal rebel- 
lion, outrages of a serious character were committed, which did alarm the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am only sorry that the surrounding districts of 
Bengal should have been terrorised by a little rebellion in the Santhal 
Parganas. Bengal at the present moment is so accustomed to be terro- 
rised in that sense that to believe that such a little disturbance is going to 
"terrorise them is nothing short of cant. I should think that Bengal should 
not be tired of these disturbances, because these occasions should be 
source.s of strength to Bengal, and I do not think the Bengalis would object 
to the Resolution. 

The last point, and it was very beautifully put, was that the Santhal 
Parganas has a beautiful climate and the peace-loving and rich people from 
'the surrounding districts, mostly Bengalis and Biharis, would like to have 
■ some portion, of the Santhal Country. Where is the , man in this world 
who could be said to be exempt from that temptation? When Simla was 
acquired, was there any other motive? When Mahableshwar was acquired 
was there any other motive? We people w’-ant to live in our own country 
under the best of circumstances, and T do* not think anybody should crudge 
us. Therefore to say that this demand comes from a sordid motive is 
absolutely a wrong argument, and T h^pe that this argument will not be 
used by our administrators. I therefore support the Resolution. 

Sir BunhotamdaB Thakurdaa (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com- 
merce) : The Honourable the Home Member commenced his remarks 
with a sigh /hat the (rovemment of to-day do not follow in the wake of 
rthe Government of 1829 

The Boacurable Sir Alexander Xtiddiman: 1776. 

Sir Pnrshotamdda Thakiirdas: 1776? Thank you. 1776, which put an 
inscription on the grave of one of its prominent officers eulogizing the 
methfrds employed by that officer for peaceful and permanent domination 
a primitive race, ' It is only right to congratulate the Government of 
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iDjdia to-day that it refuses to recognise the services of any of its officers 
who seeks to enforce domination over the people of India by any method 
at all. Since 1776, Sir, in the year of grace 1833 the British Parliament, 
passed the first Government of India Act, and the words of Lord Macaulay 
on the second reading of that Bill are the words which ought to be th^ 
ideal of every British officer, whether Indian or European, in this cowtry.. 

Lord Macaulay, Sir, then said that the Bill he was asking the House 
of Commons in 1833 to pass was meant not only to keep India 
^ under peace and under the domination of Brilain, but to lead 

India to be a self-respecting and self-reliant part of the British Empire.. 
He said if liis Bill led India that way he would not rue that day. If the 
Government of India to-day will not recognise the services of any officer 
who follows the ideal of Lord Macaulay, the grateful people of India, Sir,, 
will not fail to do so. 

That, Sir, hardly applies to the case of the Santhal Parganas or to the 
question before us. The day has gone by when an. officer who merely 
keeps the people peaceful and quiet will be appreciated. That, Sir, hardly 
appeals to the Indian in Bihar and Orissa or in any other province to-day. 
What we want to-day is progress towards a self-respecting and a con* 
tented citizenship. After this long rule even by the most capable of officers, 
the Honourable the Home Member is not able to say that that ideal haa 
been achieved in the slightest degree in these backward tracts. That he 
should to-day still have to rely on the plea that the people in these tracta 
are backward is to iny mind a confession that the British Government have 
not been able to do for those people under that particular method of rule 
what has been achieved by the people in other presidencies. This, there- 
fore, is my reason for supporting the question before the House. 

But I should like to examine for a minute or two one or two reasons 
which have been advanced by my Honourable friend the Home Member 
why in these Parganas the same sort of rule should be continued as 
heretofore. He said that the climate of the place is good and that some- 
of the laws which still exist there under this semi-primitive form of Gov- 
ernment prevent non-Santhali persons from acquiHng land. Our friend 
over there, Sir, who made his maiden speech to-day, supplemented what 
the Honourable the Home Member said, and if I may draw an inference 
wffiich I think is justified, the main reasons for continuing this state of 
affairs or for opposing the Resolution is that Government are anxious to 
protect the rights of the Santhals as against the Bengali and other Indians. 
May I ask, Sir, whether they are anxious to protect the rights of the local 
natives in that province as against the Bengali and against the other 
Indians only, or is the same policy being adopted as against the European? 
The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Certainly. 

Sir Pursdiotamdae Thakurdas: My Honourable friend over there who 
represents the Government of Orissa. ..... 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: He misrepresents them! 

Sir Purshotamdae Thakurdas: At any rate he represents them as far 
ns this House is concerned, and he stated there are coal mines, — ^he alsa 
mentioned steel w^orks. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: l do not w^ant my Honour- 
able friend to be misled. I think he was referring to Chota Nagpur, not to 
the Santhal Pai^anas. 
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Sir Purshotomdas Thakurdas: We are discussing that on the amend- 
jment, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddimwi: I thought you were refer- 
ring to the Santhal Parganas. 

Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas: I am referring to the whole of the tract, 
if I may say so. I must confess I am not as intimate with the geography 
K)f the place as my Honourable friend is, but I refer to any one of these 
'places. I am not irrelevant. The Bai Bahadur who represents the Bihar 
•Government here told us there are coal mines and steel works there and 
Hhat in order that these coal mines and steel works may work in co-ordina- 
tion— I think that is what he said— this admittedly backward form of 
Government was desirable. Now I ask the Honourable Member over there 
whether, when he has retired on pension, he will, as an Indian, not 
prefer — if he is a nabive from one of these backward tracts — that the coal 
mines may be developed later if their present development is a reason 
for being in the way of ruling the people there in the same manner as 
other parts of India are 'ruled? I therefore, Sir, feel that, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Bihar Council defeated the Government in the 
attitude they took there towards this question and the Bihar Council may 
fee taken by this House as knowing best the requirements of the Santhalis 
and the others- concerned, this House will be failing in its duty if it did 
not pass the amendment Of my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das. I have 
great pleasure in supporting 'this, Sir. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan (Bengal : Nominated Official) : Sir, I am 
privileged, and I am amongst the few in Ihis Assembly privileged, 
to have spent part of my life and to have served in Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur and to have known something from personal experience about the 
geography of those Strange lands, even to the confines of Angul. In that, 
Sir, I think I am unique here, for not even Mr. Das has penetrated as 
far as Angul. 


Mr. B. Das: It is. part of my constituency. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: My friend, Sir George Paddison, says he has been 
as far as the Bhondmals. I, therefore, can not claim to be unique, but 

the personal experience of those parts is at any rate on these Benches. 

The picture which the Honourable the Home” Member drew of Angul was 
mild. I ahall not attempt to supplement it. It was quite sufficient for 

the purpose which he had in view. Nor do I intend to speak of Chota 

'Nagpur or Orissa. I would rather speak of the district the confines of 
which I have never passed j and in that, Sir, in speaking of a place where 
I have never been, I think I shall find inyself in j|Jood company. Of courae, 
the synic may say that I have m object in resorting to this method of 
many eminent and successful debaters and talking about something of 
wdiich I know nothing. There is a great advantage sometimes in speaking 
on a subject of which one knows nothing. There is never the danger that 
the hard realities of knowledge and experience will hold one up. There 
is never the fear that the persisting picture of the real will be there before 
him to make the orator, who has a conscience,— for even orators sometimes 
have a conscience, ^pause when the pinions of his fancy or the torrents of 
his eloquence are sweeping him softly on to the realms of the unreal. 
But, Sir, It isrnot fOT'the sfeke of that aayautage that J am choosiW to 
bspeak of the Santhal Parganas. My Honourable friend who moved this 
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^Uesolution will admit that there are many Santhals outside their beautiful 
Acme as well as inside The western districts of Bengal — ^Dinajpur, 
Jiajshahi, Murshidabad, Hugh, Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan and 
Malda— all those districts are teeming wAh Santhals, For those of my 
friends opposite, who argue that imder the ordinary laws of Bengal the 
-Santhals w^ould be a prosperous people, it is indeed an unfortunate fact that 
so many Santhals are to be found in these districts. I have some experience 
tof the Santhals in these districts, Sir, and quite possibly in this 1j:o I am 
unique in this Assembly. 1 have known them in these districts for about 
ten years. One of the last sights I saw before I came here, to take up my 
important duties in this Assembly, was party after party of Santhals 
marching through the district to reap the harvest for the Bengali. These 
Santhals have come year after year in their thousands to reap the harvest 
in Bengal. They are a populous and sturdy race. Many of them have 
•settled in Bengal w'ith all the advantages of High Courts and Beforms 
constitutions wAich Bengal enjoys and free from the oppressive restrictions 
denounced by my friends opposite. Wliat is the result? 

It was my fate to be for tw^o years in charge of the settlement opera- 
tions in the Borind area cif Bajshahi District, a large tract of which had 
gone out of cultivation and had in recent times been brought back to cul- 
tivation. By whom? By the Santhals. I did the settlement of the 
Borind area, and how'^ few w’ere the Santhals I found there who had ac- 
quired the occupancy right, in spite of the fact that it \vas they who had 
brought the land back to cultivation! I ask anybody who know's Bengal, 
what is the position of the Santhal cultivator in Bengal? Has the Santhal 
got anything like his share of the rew^ards of his labour on the land? Or 
<lo you not find, wherever you find colonies of Santhals — do you not find them 
as arJhiars, bhag tenants and payers of produce rent, often even to the 
extent of more than 50 per cent, of the produce of their land? That is 
the very reason wAy these special law^s in the Santhal Parganas are neces- 
sary, because the Santhal has never been able to hold his land. Santhals 
have come to Bengal, as T have said, wAere the laws are in their favour, 
where there is nothing in law to prevent transfer of land. They have 
cleared land ; they have settled on it and they have been ousted again. 1 
have seen that too often to have any doubt about it. My friend who m**?ved 
this Besolution suggested some remedies. As far as T understood him his 
remedy for the present state of affairs in the Santhal Parganas w^as to open 
the full flood-gates of the High Court jurisdiction and the Beforms consti- 
tution and let them loose upon these benighted people. I may not have 
heard him properlyr—T am referring to my friend from Pumea — may not 
have heard him properly; and his speech has not been reported verbatim 
in the Hindustan Times ; but I do not think I heard him sav that his sole 
motive in moving this Besolution was the benefit of the Santhals. I do not 
think he can say that 

Komar Oangsoaxid Siifha: I will. 

Mr« J. T. Donovan: Does he say it now? 

Komar Oanganand Slnlia: Yes. 

]Cr« T. Donovan: From the anguish in his voice when he deplore:! 
the paucity of leaders in the Santhal Parganas (An Honourahle Member: 
‘“ That is what troubles you. ”) it sewned to me that he was thinking more 
x>i another vace. 
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Sir, what I did hear him say was this : that even in their homes the 
Santhals were diminishing in numbers, that in spite of their diminishing, 
numbers, which ordinarily should tend to an increase in the area of 
holdings 

Kumar Oanganand Sinlha: On a point of personal explanation, Sir; I 
meant to say that it was on account of thest*. law& that the Santhals weie 
in such a bad plight as they are. 

Mr* J* T. Donovan: What I did hear him say was that the Santhals* 
are diminishing in numbers, and in spite of the fact of their diminishing 
numbers the average holding of the Santhal is something about 15 cottahs 
of land. For thc^se who do not know what that means, it is about 8/4th8 
of a bigha, and a bigha is 1/3 of an acre I think, unless the Santhal 
bigha is something different. The average holding of a Santhal in the 
Santhal Parganas, in his own beautiful home, is | of a bigha, and the 
average annual produce is 8 or 9 maunds. Now, Sir, my friend's panacea 
for the Santhal is to give him pleaders. Is not this giving caviare to the 
general? What is the good of a pleader to a man who has got | of a 
bigiia and gets 8 maunds of paddy a year? 

Mr. A. Bangaswaxni Iyengar: What is the good of an Anglo-Indian 
Nabob? 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: My friend can answer that question for liimself 
if he wishes; but what good is the pleader to a man who owns f of a 
bigha of land? 

Mr* Amar Nath Dutt: Save him from his spleen being ruptured. 

Mr* J. T. Donovan: I am sorry I did not hear my Honourable friend’s 
interruption. The disputes which these people are likely to have are dis- 
putes of people who are in possession of f of a bigha of land and get 8 or 
9 maunds of paddy a year out of it; they are not disputes on which they 
could afford to engage a pleader. Sir, I am making no reflection upon 
the profession of lawyers. I have the privilege of being a barrister myself 
and one great regret of my life is that I was deterred by the innumerable 
luminaries in that firmament from following the profession, in which 
perhaps I might have found more satisfaction than I find in the profession 
which I have chosen, and, as has now been suggested by an Honourable 
Member, perhaps more profit. Sir, the suggestion of providing pleaders for 
these people for their petty disputes appears to be no solution of the 
problem. 

My Honourable friend took up another point and he objected to the 
non-transferability of land in that district. I have to some extent already 
dealt with that point. What I ask is this: If you do not have the 
law of non-transferability of land in the Santhal Parganas and if you 
have pleaders pleading, whom the Santhal cannot afford to pay, what 
would be the result ? The man who could afford to pay a pleader would 
be the man to win the case and get the land every time. 

Mr* A. Bai^^a8walBl Iyengar: Hardly a compliment to you gentlemen* 

Mr* X T* Draoviii: Whatever it may be, we do not elaim to be In- 
fallible. But it is a fact and it does stand to reason^and I am perfectly 
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'seriouB in asking this House to believe and accept this statement — that 
the man who has) a pleader behind him has a better chance of winning 
his case than the poor unfortunate Santhal who cannot afford to hire a 
pleader. 

The deductions which my friend, Sir Purshotamdas, and some other 
speakers have drawn from the arguments which have been put forward 
and from the picture which the Honourable the Home Member drew, are 
not exactly the deductions which I should make. If I were to be told 
that these people^ had been protected by every possible means within 
the power of this poor Government, who were doing their best, if I had 
'been told that for a century this poor Government had been doing its 
best and had by special laws to the best of its enlightenment, passed for 
these people, tried to protect them and that it had failed, well, Sir, one 
deduction that 1 should make from that would be that it had not done 
enough, that there should be more special laws and that they should be 
administered more stringently 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Martial law and no damned nonsense. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Instead of that, Sir, a suggestion comes from the 
other side, from Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, that we should go in for 
a system of which we do know the working elsewhere. We have tried 
that system for Santhals; I say that system has been tried by the in- 
numerable Santhals who have strayed into Bengal and the fate of those 
Santhals is worse than the fate of those who stayed behind. This 
is perhaps prophetic of the fate of those who will accept his advice on 
a matter nearer Sir Purshotamdas* heart. 

My friend on the other side also complained about one other thing. 
He put it as a grievance and said that one of the evil things in this 
delightful Santhal Parganas was that there were less than 1,2(X) money- 
lenders there — there were only 1,115. Well, Sir, when I read the Gfizetteer 
I really admire the courage of the 1,115. On page 56 there is a tale that 
might deter any moneylender from going to the Santhal Parganas. Sir, 
the Santhal rising in 1855 was precipitated by moneylenders; and although 
there are so few moneylenders at present there are very, very many poten- 
tial moneylenders and they are only waiting for the opportunity the 
moment the restrictions on transferability of land are removed. My friend 
need not worry; there will be many more moneylenders. 

But if his point were to suggest to Government that something might 
be done to finance these people in their agricultural operations, then he 
would be much more sane in his proposals; then I should have given him 
very much more credit for having the interests of the Santhals at heart. 
Unfortunately, before he made that suggestion, he was not ashamed to 
suggest that the system of Krishani, a system of slavery, should be re- 
tained. He suggested it, I am not surprised that my ^Honourijrble 
friend 

Samar Oangaaand Sinlia: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. 

, 1 did not suggest that Krishani as a system of slavery should be retimed. 
I said that Kmhani was not a system of slavery as alleged. by. my friend 
opposite. 

n 
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Mr. J. T* Donovan: He said, Sir, that the system of Krishani should, 
be retained. That system,, he admits, has been characterised by this 
wicked Government as slavery. I am not going to explain what the 
system of Krishani means. If my Honourable friend wishes to do so, he 
can do so in his reply, and if he can convince his friends, and especially 
his labour friends, that Krishani is anything but slavery, he is welcome 
to their support. But, Sir, before he made the suggestion about financing 
tJ3e Santhds in their agricultural operations, he was not ashamed to 
suggest that this system, which some people at any -rate think to be 
slavery, should be retained. {An Honourable* Member: * 'Abolish it*'.) 
You cannot abolish it by making land freely transferable. If you remove 
the restrictions on the transferability of the land in the Santhal Parganas, 
the Santhals will be driven to much greater misery. We do know that 
in Bihar and in Bengal people have sold their little bits of land for a few 
rupees and then, sold themselves, their living children and their unborn 
children into slavery. In Bihar and Bengal that has been known to 
happen. My Honourable friend may deny it if he can, but that, Sir, is 
an indication of what would happen to the Santhals, if these people, 
these guileless people, who love the jungles and forests, w'ere left to the 
tender mercies of the mahajans, who could afford to hire a pleader on a 
point of law. 

Sir, if the Honourable Mover had suggested that something should be 
done to finance agricultural operations in the Santhal Parganas, I would 
have been with him every time, for, as an officer who had charge of the 
Bengal Co-operative Department for five years, I am deeply interested in 
the financirig of agricultural operations. We did try to do something for 

the Santhals. Unfortunately, the utter fecklessness of the Santhals has 

pioved an almost insuperable barrier. We have tried to do something lor 
them, and something possibly could be achieved, but I do feel that the 
only lines upon which we can safely finance the Santhal cultivator is on 
the lines of co-operative credit. If my Honourable friend thinks that I 
am mistaken in this I should like to hear him say so, and I should like 

him to make alternative suggestions. Is he going to suggest only the 

alternative of the mahajans with all the machinerj^ of the law behind them 
and, all the prospect, the tempting prospect of 'the land in the Santhal 
Parganas before their eyes? 

Sir, I had thought of telling some tales about the Santhals, but they 
do not seem to be agreeable to the other side (An Honourable Member: 
‘.‘Gro on ”), and I shall not trouble the House with those tales’. But I 
would like to say that the Santhals are a hard working people, they are 
a loveable people, but they have their faults. (An Honourable Member: 
"Which of us have not?") We all Imve our faults. The Santhal apparent- 
ly can lose his temper. He lost it in 65 and 71. I have seen him lose it 
more recently. I know of a disturbance in the north-west of Bengal in 
which a European officer received the arrow of a Santhal, in a rather 
awkward place. I know of a disturbwee in the south-west of Bengal 
where two European officers owed their escape from Santhals to a very 
nimble retirement. But, Sir, the ordm^ry Santhal .... 

MCr. Order, order. The ISonourable Member has alreedf^ 

eiceeded his time Ifanlfl. 
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Mr. J. T. Donovan; I will stress in conclusion, Sir, that the Santhais 
are a hard working race, and many of them are landless labourers, and 
most of them work for daily wages, and if my Honoiirable friend rea-lly 
wishes to help towards their welfare, he will have an opportunity, which 
I hope he will not neglect, on the 7th of March. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, my Honour- 
able friend who has just spoken is always interesting, and when he was 
speaking of the woeful condition of the Santhals, I felt like making a 
collection of all the handkerchiefs on the Swarajist Benches and wiping 
away the tears on his cheeks. (Laughter.) But, Sir, what had the Honour- 
able Member to say in defence of the present position which 
the Government have adopted? All that he had to say was this, that 
the reason why the Government will not permit a civilized form of Govern- 
ment to prevail in the Santhal Parganas is (amazingly enough) because the 
Government does not want any lawyers or pleaders to go and practise 
there (Laughter). Even on that point. Sir, although my Honourable 
friend waxed eloquent, he was entirely wrong or else he misled the House, 
for, does he not know, Sir, that, in spite of the fact that the Legil 
Practitioners’ Act has not been extended to the Santhal Parganas, yet 
already pleaders can be called in as a matter of right to argue in cases of 
the value of Es. 1,0(X) and over? Is it not true, Sir, that in spite of the 
fact that the Legal Practitioners’ Act has not been extended to these 
Parganas, pleaders have still a right of going there to argue in cases of 
the value of Bs. 1,000 and over? .... 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: How’’ many Santhals possess one thousand rupees? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I did not catch what the Honourable Member said. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: How many Santhals have one thousand rupees? 

Mr. Chamazi Lall: Sir, the reason why many Santhals have not got 
even a thousand rupees each is because the system of Government you 
have in the Santhal Parganas puts a premium on their backwardness and 
poverty. (Cheers). 

The Honourable Member talked about slavery, and he talked about the 
system of Kriahani. Now, Sir. when you have been governing that tract 
for the lasst seventy years, why have you not abolished that system? Does 
it lie in your mouth, does it lie in the mouth of the Honourable Member 
over there, to complain about the system of slavery prevailing in that 
particular tract? It does not lie in his mouth, and I say that the reason 
why that particular tract is poor is because the system of Government 
that prevails there is such that .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: Would the Honourable 
Member .... 

Mr. PresidenI: Does the Honourable Member (to Mr. Ohaman Lall) 
wish to give way? 

Mr. Obamto Lall: Most certainly. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I only want to ask the 
Honourable Member if he would care to describe the system to the House? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: The system, as I understand from my Honourable 
friend behind me, is this, that you arq enabled to take the labour of a 
man and give him something in kind. It is a sort of labour which is 
aMn to hegtxf labour. That system, whatever it may be, is condemned on 
both irides of tha House. X day that that system prevails iher^, and it 

*2 
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was up to you who were governing that tract like a paternal Government to 
abolish it. Why did you not abolish it? I understand, Sir, that some- 
thing like 84,000 people have left the Santhal Parganas, and my Honour- 
able friend over there waxed eloquent about the condition of these emigrte 
who have gone to Bengal and had their lands taken away from them even 
in Bengal. Did my friend ever give me a single example of the condition 
of these 84,000 people who, in his imagination, were so badly treated in 
Bengal that they had .to leave their holdings to wwk in adjoining districts? 
Not one single example has he given us, not one quotation or any authority 
has he given us ; on the contrary, he merely makes a statement on the 
floor of this House which he does not and cannot substantiate. I say, Sir, 
that their condition, though it may be worse economically, is better in this 
one respect that they live under a civilized Government, at least an alleged 
form of civilized Government in Bengal. In their own particular tracts 
in the Parganas what is the system of government? There is a Commis- 
sioner, and a Deputy Commissioner w^ho are the Nabobs- Thet chtef 
principles of this system are that (1) no advocates, no pleaders or mukh- 
tears and no middlemen betw^een Government officers and the people 
were permitted — I suppose by middleman it is meant people like my friend 
over there (Mr. Donovan); (2) the contact w^ith the people w^as direct. 
I do not know, St, what that means; (B) there was no regular police; that 
is a system which rny friend loves; and finally, the spirit of the laws not 
in force was regarded, but no technical forms were allowed. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I want to draw the attention of the House to the results of 
this system of Government. I would like to draw the attention of my 
Honourable friend over there to the results of this system, and to what 
actually happens to the liberties of .the people. It was stated in the 
•Orissa Council that people w'ere asked to leave bag and baggage, because 
they ** fanned non- co-operator By because they harboured a non- co-operator 
like Babu Rajendra Prasad y who was asked by a police constable to leave 
the place immediately if he cared *for his safety/' Babu Kajendra 
Prasad, the leader of Bihar, was asked by the police constable to leave the 
Parganas immediately if he cared for his safely. This is the state of 
.affairs existing ih the Santhal Parganas. (Mr. J. T. Donovan: '*What is 
the date?'’) The date is 1922— .that is the date, Sir. Not J855. Perhaps 
toy Honourable friend hoped it might be 1855. Now, Sir, there is another 
ease; I will give an earlier case for the benefit of my Honourable friend 
who wants it : 

I have read of a case where the Magistrate at a trial in the Santhal Parganas 
came to a legal conclusion. A person against whom a case was proceeding died and 
his son, who inherited his property, was summoned for his father’s offence. The 
Magistrate held that if the son inherited his father’s property, why should he not 
also be punished for the offence committed by his father?” 

(Loud Laughter.) I make a present of that, Sir, to my Honourable 
friend over there. Is that a civilised form of government? It is indeed a 
capital joke and my Honourable friends have raised a loud laugh about this 
matter, but this is" really a most disgraceful state of thin^ and it should 
not be dismissed with a laugh* Here are nearly two million people und«r 
what I can describe only as a damnable system of government, and are 
we merely going to laugn at it and deny ^em their liberty and ignore the 
fact thet the Santhals are as much entitled to civilised goTemmeni as 
I are? (Cheers.) I say, it is a mockery of civilisation to allow a 
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tract like that to exist under a paternal form of government to-day without 
any vestige of real self-government or any form of civilised government 
whatever. It is up to you to take your courage in both hands and bring 
civilisation and peace to the Santhal Parganas. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I had’ 
no intention of intervening in this debate but the interesting and entertain- 
ing speeches made from the Benches on the other side have tempted me 
to make a few observations. I would not have minded the speech of my 
Honourable friend from Bengal because he is accustomed to make speeches 
of that kind, bult I was really surprised that a seasoned statesman like 
the Honourable the Home Member should have employed arguments like 
that he used against introducing what they considered to be a civilised 
form of Government in the Santhal Parganas and the other tracts under 
discussion. All the time I was listening to his arguments, the impression 
left on my mind was that in his opinion all the amenities of civilisation 
which the British Government have conferred on India are bad for the 
Santhals and the people of those tracts except drink. If that is so, and 
if all the forms of civilised Government which have been introduced into 
India are bad for these people, then the best way of securing them full 
justice and full liberty according to their own ideas is to clear away from 
these Iracts and leave the people to their own forms of government. But 
you deny them their liberty, you deny them their indigenous system, their 
own forms of government, and w^ant them to remain under your despotic 
sway. That is not an argument. {Naivah Sir Sahihzada Abchil Qojyum: 
“What about tjje North-West PVontier Province?’*) If you wdll just wait 
a moment, I will come to the Frontier Province. Now wdth regard to 
these Santhals, the arguments tliat have been used on the other side w^ould 
not hold water anywhere. My Honourable friend Mr. Chaman Lall said, 
civilised forms of Government are being denied to them. He forgets that 
civilisation has different mc^aninga in the mouths of different people and 
for different purposes. The English civilisation is good for England, but 
in India another form of civilisation must be manufactured. This form 
should not be all English but only as much English as suits the British 
rulers of India and furthers the interests of British trade. In the eyes 
of our rulers it is perfectly right to all the European capitalists to exploit 
the people, to allow them to buy and hold as much land as they need by 
dispossessing the owners thereof for hundreds of miles for the benefit of 
tea plantations, but it is bad to give the people of India hailing from another 
province an opportunity of taking land for the purpose of improving it. 
There ^are two different standards of civilisation ; one for the European 
countries, another for Asiatic countries. I do not mind that argument, 
if it is carried tto its logical conclusion, and that is, that the British 
Government ought to recognise that the benefits they claim to have confer- 
red on India are not good. Why then extend them to the North-West 
(Frontier Province of India from which Sir Abdul Qaiyum comes? The 
people of the North-West Frontier Province are as inflammable, if not 
more, as the Santhals. They are as “uncivilised”, as brave, as simple 
and as apprehensive of the moneylenders as the Santhals. Why is 
Council Government better for the North-West Frontier Province, as 
was decreed by the Members of the last Assembly, and not for the 
SanthaJi Parganas? Is it because the one suits your Imperial purposes 
jhett^ than the, other. The Santhals have not earned the gratitude of 
mihtaify authoritiea of the Government of 
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I submit! it is a pity tbat this debate should have been lengthened to 
this extent but the responsibility for it lies with those Benches, who have 
been guilty (if I may be pardoned for saying so) of advancing some of the 
most nonsensical arguments. 

My friend from Bengal was complaining that the Santhals go 't|o 
Beng^ for cultivating land but the Bengali landlords have not given 
them rights of occupancy. But that is not any fault of the Santhals; 
that may be the defect of the laws as they are in Bengal ; it is no argu- 
ment for keeping the Santhals under an irregular and primitive form of 
Government. The main argument on the other side is that they do not 
want pleaders nor the interference of a High Court in the Santhal Parganas 
so that the British bureaucrat may be free to do as he pleases without any 
check or control from the ordinary laws of the land. Sir, I submit that 
this argument does not come with good grace from those Benches who 
have established the present judicial and legal system in this country. 
‘They should not indulge in cheap jibes at High Courts and lawyers. It 
is they who have introduced this ‘cursed* legal system in this country 
and if it is bad the responsibility is theirs. But if it is good it is good 
for the whole country and not for those portions only which 
they select for the purposes of their interest. One of the 
arguments that I would advance in favour of this Resolution is, that we. 
should have a uniform system of government all over India including all 
those parts which are in the heart of the country and not on the frontielrs. 
I am saying nothing against its being extended to the Frontier Province’; 
if it is needed it may be adopted there also. But do no^t let it be denied 
to those parts which are in the heart of the country. Let a uniform system 
of Government be established throughout this country so that no one 
should have any reason to be considered and called backward. One of the 
arguments used by the BConourable the Home Member referred to the 
small percentage of high caste Hindus in the Santhal Parganas. Their 
number was stated to be 15 per cent, of the total population. But there 
were lots of others whom the Honourable Member described as low 
caste Hindus. It was insinuated that the agitation for the regularisation 
of the administration in these tracts was engineered either by these Hindus 
or by the Bengalis who were using the district as a health resort and 
wanted freedom to buy lands or by pleaders who desired to fatten on 
litigation. I submit, Sir, these arguments do not carry conviction. They 
are the stock in trade of all despots and of all bureaucrats who w^ant fuU 
powers which they can exercise without any legal check either from lawyers 
or law courts. The people who use these arguments do not consider for 
a moment that they are not furthering the cause of harmony and peace 
by advancing these kinds of arguments from those Benches. Then they 
should not be at all angry at the retorts that must follow in the nattire 

things f^om these Benohes. No one on these Benches is prepared to 
take these insults lying down. The responsibility for any unpleasant- 
ness will be yours who are in possession and power. The Honourable 
!Members wouid be well advised to weigh their words and not to provoke 
retlorts.. 

ntove. Sir, thstt the guedtido be now put. 

lb. jir. K. Ibibi (Nominated: JLabi^ ’Sir, jrou 

1 am nei&er a lawyer npr «, moneg^dor, ^ I enb MUdtte Sbr, 

that 1 have not 
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taking part in this debate not because I have got much knowledge on this 
“Subject — I must admit, Sir, that my knowledge is derived only from the 
interesting speeches that I have heard in this debate — ^but because I 
desire to get information on some points connected with this subject. I 
want to get from the Government of India some information as to the 
steps they have taken to civilise the population of these backward terri- 
tories. It w^as said that these tracts are placed under special legislation 
in order to protect the people. It is also said that they are not educated. 
I should like, therefore, to know, Sir, what special efforts have been 
made by the Government of India to educate these people. (An Honour- 
able Member: ** Nothing, Sir.**) I know what Government have done or 
may do for the rest of the country, but I should like to know what special 
efforts the Government of India have made to educate the people of these 
tracts, and if they have not made any special efforts, I should like to 
know what is the justification for keeping these tracts under the special 
Begulations. If the Government of India can show^ that while they spend in 
other territories, say, Rs. 10 per head on education, tliey spend Rs. 100 per 
head on the education of the Santhals, I can then understand that there 
is some justification for keeping these tracts under special Regulations. 
But if Government do not make an}^ special effort to educate these back- 
ward classes, then in my humble judgment there is hardly any justification 
for these special Regulations. 

Then, Sir, it w*a8 said that Government want to protect the original 
inhabitants of these territories from the moneylenders, and that Govern- 
ment w^ant to see that the lands of the Santhals are not transferred to the 
moneylenders or to the people of other provinces. Sir, I am at one with 
Government in their object. I should not like one acre of the land of 
the Santhals transferred to non-Santhals. But I should like to know -what 
steps have been taken to prevent this being done. It is quite possible 
for the Government of India to introduce a civilized Government in these 
territories and pass a law that no land belonging to a Santhai shall be 
transferred to any other person. Let there be a law that no man who does 
not himself cultivate will get a piece of land in that territory. I am not 
prepared to give a single acre to any man who is not himself prepared 
to cultivate land. Let the Government of India pass such a law before 
they transfer this territory to a civilized form of (^vemment and I shall 
not be against such a law. 

Then, Sir, I should like to know from the Government of India 
whether the areas for the coal mines were transferred to the companies 
by the Government of India or by the Santhals. 

Mr. S. TooWnson (Burma: Nominated Official): I understand that 
the coal mines which my Honourable friend refers to are not in the 
^Santhai Parganas at all. They are in Chota Nagpur Division. 

lb. A* Bangaswami Iyengar: A similar tract. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: There is no power of legis- 
lation by regulation in the Chota Nagpur Division at all. 

lb. V. X. Joehi: Some mines exisii in Chota Nagpur. I thought you 
were in favour of having a law by which land could not be transferi^ 
to non^Stethals. I should therefore like this Government to explain why 

land belonging to the htckward eommunities ih Chbta KagpiUr he» 
loeeh traHeferred to the donipanies which are at running imnee 
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in Chota Nagpur, and if these lands have been given to these companies 
1 should like to know what benefit the backward communities of Chota 
Nagpur are deriving except that they are being sweated in these mines aa 
ordinary labourers. 

Then, Sir, it was said that in the Santhal Parganas there is the system 
of Kriahani or slavery. Again I ask, what efforts Government have made* 
to abolish this system? Did they at any time find that this Legislative 
Assembly was against the abolition of a system like Kriahmi? If the 
Legislative Assembly was not against it, I want the Government of India 
to say why the system was not* abolished. I know there may be some 
people who may defend it even in this Assembly, but I am quite sure 
their number mil be very small. If the (government think that the 
Legislative Assembly will not give them the opportunity of passing such 
a legislation let the Assembly be put to test. It is up to the Govern- 
ment to test the Members of this Assembly on a matter like this. {Lala 
Lajpat Rail ** Abolish begar also.'') 

It was said that these people are in the habit of drinking. I should 
like to know what effoits were made to introduce legislation for prohibition 
in these tracts. Did the Government ol India p4s8 qny legislation pro- 
hibiting the production, distribution and sale of liquoil in these tracts? 
jf they have not passed any such legislation, why should they bring forward 
this excuse cf these people being addicted to drink as a justification for 
keeping these people under special Eogulations? If Government do not 
want to introduce legislation for prohibition, then, Sir, certainly these 
poor people, who are being tempted to drink, will drink. But if Govern- 
ment consider it their duty to protect these people by special legislation 
let them introduce legislation for prohibition in these tracts before it is 
introduced in other tracts. I shall be very willing to allow* these people 
to be under the special regulation of prohibition before the other parts of 
the country are brought under the regulation of prohibition. 

Then, Sir, it was said that the moneylender plays havoc mth these 
people. I should like to know'* what is the law of usury in these tracts. Is 
moneylonding illegal- in these tracts? I want the Government of India to 
explain to me why moneylending is not made illegal in these backward 
tracts. If they have not made it illegal the presumption is that Govern- 
ment are not against usury. They may be against the usury of some 
persons but they have no objection to the usury of some other persons. If 
they are against usury as such I should like to know why they have not 
yet" passed any law against moneylending. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Unfortunately for l^'e 
Honourable Member we have passed a law. If he has read Eegulation HI 
of 1872 he would be aware of what we have done though there are very 
great difi&culties in qiir I do not wish to go into it now. I shall 

deal with it in my reply. 

Mr. H. M* Joshi: Then, Sir, what I would like Government to explain 
is this. It Government are afraid that by introducing a civflized form of 
Government the original inhabitants of these tracts would be swamped and’' 
would he placed under the domin^ioxi of the population Of other 
ihen I should like the Government to egqplain why they canhot inirOduee*^ 
acme legislation by vdiich the other people be kept out and wdll not^ 
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have much power in these territories. It is quite possible for Government 
to give a civilized form of government to the Santhals alone. 

Sir, for these reasons I would like the Government of India to explain 
what special efiorts they have made to protect the population of these 
backward tracts and if they cannot give sufficient proof of their having, 
acted as the proper trustees of these people it is better that they should 
give these Santhals a chance of being under the ordinary form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield (Central Provinces : Nominated Official) : Sir, I 
find it somewhat difficult at this stage of the dehate to find any new argu- 
ment. I had quite a nice collection of arguments when 1 came here this 
morning but somehow they have all been discovered by other people as 
well (Laughter) and there is hardly any left for me now. I am however 
indebted to my Honourable friend Diwan Chaman Lall for reviving this 
morhing an argument that was originally brought forward by the Mover 
of the original Eesolution which we are discussing, and I think, Sir, that 
that argument, important though it might not be, will perhaps bear a 
little criticism. It will perhaps serve to show that we have not a monopoly 
of what one Honourable Member described as nonsensical arguments. The - 
Honourable Member who moved the original Eesolution, I forget "*1118 name, 
started of^— in fact he based the whole edifice of his arguments on some 
statistics which he presented at the commencement of his speech and which 
he claimed to be illuminating though dull. I can assure the Honourable 
Member who produced those statistics and the Honourable Member who 
repeated one of them just now that I find them anything but dull. He 
described them as dull but illuminating, but I find them neither dull nor 
illuminating. They were in fact rather startling. Possibly some Members 
have forgotten them and remember only the deductions, the fallacious 
deductions which he based upon them. 

The first figures w’hich the Honourable AI ember cited were those of 
popuhftion. He said, and I shall not disagree with him, that the population 
of the Santhal Parganas in the year 1911 was 1.882,781, whilst a decade 
later in 1921 it had fallen to 1,798,689, a decrease of roughly 84,000, which 
was the figure again mentioned by my Honourable friend, Diwan Chaman 
Lall, this morning. And to what does he attribute this decrease? I will 
give you his own words. 

What wonder is there in such circumstances that 84,000 coolies have had to leave 
their homes and their children and go and serve in coalfields or in tea gardens? 
They have no option but to go and earn their livelihood elsewhere because their lands 
have been rendered unproductive by the existing laws and regulations.'’ 

What is the chain of argument there? Between 1911 and 1921 the 
population has decreased by 84,000. Therefore we are given to understand 
that 84,000 have gone elsewhere, and they have gone elsewhere because 
their lands have been rendered unproductive by the administration, and 
therefore the administration must be changed — fhat is the line of argument. 
It has not occurred to the Honourable Mover that changes of population 
occur from natural causes. Nature apparently in the Santhal Parganas 
has achieved such perfect equilibrium that for every person bom another 
dies, possibly instantaneously, and after ten years there is not the slightest 
change in the population except that 84,000 persons haye gone off to worE 
elsewhere. I suggest that the ordinary laws of nature still operate in the 
Santhal Parganas in spite of the machinations of wicked Deputy CJoinmis- 
moners, that there are natural changes in the population speh as occur 
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elsewhere. I may say that I have at various times had not only to oolleot 
but, what is perhaps more important, to examine the statistics of popula- 
tion for the purposes of settlement, and in the decade 1911-21 there is one 
outstanding cause of variation and that is the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
The enquiries that I have made from hundreds of villages have revealed a 
mortality ranging from 3 to as much as 20 per cent, and it is rare to find 
a tract where there has not been a natural decrease in the population over 
that decade from this cause. I have accordingly consulted the Bengal 
Census Eeport to see how a neighbouring province which has all the advan- 
tages of the reform fared during that decade, and I find that the district 
of Birbhum which adjoins the Santhal Parganas shows a drop of no less than 
10 per cent, in the population during that decade or more than double the 
‘drop in the Santhal Parganas which is rather less than 5 per cent. If there is 
anything to be proved by those statistics of population, if they were not 
merely nonsensical argument^, I suggest, Sir, that the only conclusion 
which we can arrive at is that the Reforms have doubled mortality in or 
•emigration from the district in which they operate. 

I have only one other point to make. I think it was Ihe Honourable 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar who started the characterisation of the%admini8tra- 
.tion and complained that no progress had been effected after three- 
-quarters of a century of British rule in the Santhal Parganas. He 
•spoke of this as lurid comment on the character of the British adminib- 
tration. He asked, “Is it that we are backward?'' I take it that he 
did not mean by “ w^e '' he himself and his friends were backward. 1 
suppose he meant that the Santhal Parganas are backward. Now, we 
were assured by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, the other 
day that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar is the President of the Indian National 
Congress and as such he represents the whole opinion of India. That 
is correct, I think. We may then take him as the ideal embodiment 
of democratic sentiment. In that case I am sure therefore that he would 
be prepared to endorse any action taken by what is generally recognised 
as the most democratic country in the world, the United States of America. 
Has he ever heard of the North American Indian? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: A very funny argument. 

Mr. E. C. Greenfield: Has he ever heard in what ways the North 
American Indian reacted to the advance of civilisation? Has he ever 
heard of the Revolt of Sitting Bull, a revolt which is an exact parallel 
to the revolt of the Santhals in 1855? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: How is it parallel? 

Mr. H. C. Greenfield: It is parallel in this way, that all primitive and 
aboriginal tribes are incapable of assimilating what we consider civilisation. 

X«als La]pal Bai: Leave them ^one. 

Mr. S. 0. OreeoflAld: The piogms of oivilisatioii in America has 
resulted in the extinofrion of whole tribes of North American Indians. 

lb. TK. V. HMi Was it voluntary extinotion? 

Hr. Vniiamf: X)rder, tiffder. aonourahle Mririhw idoes ntit |$v« 
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Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: It was due chiefly to deterioration. I admit that 
it was partly due to actual warfare but a great deal was due to deterioration, 

Mr, B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Contact with whites. 

Mr. B. 0. Greenfield: And in the Santhal Farganas I am told it is 
due to contact with Bengalis. The point I want to make is that the 
United States have realised Ijhat even the ideal democratic civilisation 
of the United States cannot be applied to a primitive and backward race 
and, Sir, they have acted very similar to the manner in which the British 
administration has acled in the Santhal Farganas. They have formec^ 
an Indian lleserve in which ordinary settlers are not allowed to 
^ enter and obtain land; and that, Sir, is the only step that 

could have been taken to save the North American Indian from extinction. 
It is a fact that one observes in relation to any primitive tribe, whether 
in India or America, in regard to the Bushmen of Australia and in fact 
m every country of the world. It is not a peculiarity of the British ad- 
ministration, and I submit that my Honourable friends on the other side, 
if they are so imbued with democratic sentiment as they state, will re- 
cognize that it is necessary to protect backward and primitive races from 
the ordinary operations of civilized administration. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Eepresentalive) : Sir, it was asserted by one 
of the speakers that the motive which underlies the motion and actuates 
those who have moved the liesolution and supported it is somewhat of a 
sordid nature. I want to refute that argument by telling them that there 
is a better motive, and a motive which can be appreciated by the Members 
on the opposite Benches if they agree to follow my arguments a bit more 
seriously. These scheduled tracts and similar other tracts, where a civi- 
lized form of administration does not exist, are in my opinion so many breed- 
ing grounds for the germs of despotism to grow, and it is with a view to kill 
those germs of despotism and the consequent fell disease which has been 
eating into the vitals of the entire body politic of this country that we 
are actually driven to move these Eesolutions and call upon the Govern- 
ment to introduce a civilized form of administration in these tracts. If 
you really want to have this country properly governed in a civilized way 
one of the essential conditions in my opinion is to see that there is no 
tract in this country where the officers can catch the contagion of or get 
the opportunity of training themseHes in despotism. So long 
as tracis of this kind are in existence where they can learn to become 
tyrants and despots it will be impossible for the Government to supply 
this country with a type of administrator under whom a responsible form 
of government can grow. That is one of the reasons why we insist that 
the Government should annihilate all those forms of administration which 
do not recognize any civilized forms or methods. That is the main reason 
for moving this Eesolution. It has been said again and eigain that Govern- 
ment alre very desirous of giving a fair opportunity to this country to 
develop self-governing institutions on the lines of self-governing nations. 
What I want to say is this. If that is^ possible only by having a suitable 
type of administrator trained in the habit of responsible systems of govern- 
ment, then the first tsondition neoessaary is that he should not have any 
opportunity of forming an attachment for the system of administr^fon 
which preveils in these scheduled tracts. That is one reason wEy wo 
move these Eesolutions, 

There is a second reason beddes this for me to get up and support it. 
*Th€fre is an amendment to include the tract of Sambalpur also in this 
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Eesolution. Now, it may Be known to this House that Sambalpur was- 
once a district of the Central Provinces, and when that district was trans- 
ferred to Bengal, it was practically on the same level as the district of 
Mandla in the Central Provinces. Sir, when the Government of India 
Act came into force, the district of Mandla was for some time exempted 
from the operation of that Act, but within five years the Central Provinces 
Government thought that the district was sufiBciently advanced and com- 
petent to enjoy the privileges under the Government of India Act, and 
now the district of Mandla is given the same privileges which every other 
district of the Central Provinces enjoys under the Government of India 
Act. It is strange to find that with regard to the district of Sambalpur, 
which has been taken away from us and joined on to Bengal first and 
to Bihar later, the Government of India do not think that it is yet 
capable of enjoying the same rights which the district of Mandla, which 
was sometime before on the same level as the district of Sambalpur, is 
now thought competent by the Government of the Central Provinces to 
enjoy. I really want to know whether its connection with Bengal or Bihar 
has made it more incompetent, or whether that district has become unfit 
for any other reason to progress sufficiently on the same lines on which 
the district of Mandla has found it possible to progress and to become 
fit ; I fail to see absolutely any reason whatsoever to exclude that district 
from the operation of the Government of India Act, when other similar 
districts in the Central Provinces have been found fit to enjoy those 
privileges. This is another reason why I support the amendment moved 
by my friend, Mr. B. Das. 

Sir, in the end I want to bring to the notice of this House the very 
false, fantastic and misleading nature of the analogy which has been drawn 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Greenfield, who hails from the same pro- 
vince as I do, between the residents of the Santhal Parganas and the 
North American Indians. I do not think that there is any justification 
whatsoever even for those who are responsible for the Government of the 
United States to treat the North American Indians in the manner they 
have done in the past or in the manner they are doing to-day, and it does 
not behove anybody to look up to those things as fit and desirable prece- 
dents; it does not behove the Government of India to look up to those 
precedents for perpetuating the tyranny in this country. If the Government 
of India want to set a better example, they should rather think that 
there is absolutely no harm whatsoever in extending civilized forms of 
government to these people and thus they should teach a lesson to the 
other countries to extend better rights to the people on whom they have 
in sheer ignorance and arrogance been looking down for so many years m 
barbarous people, imassirailable, as they call it, to the cultured races of 
the world. I earnestly appeal to Honourable Members opposite and affirm 
that if you are inclin^ to treat them as fit to enjoy an equal status and 
confer the same, you will find them to be your equals and compeers in 
no time; if you are determined to treat them as primitive, they will be 
ai^nihilaied. The processes by which they are being gradually annihUated 
elsewhere ought not to be made m argument ae looked upon as precedents^ 
for Justifying and perpetuating i simile sort of tyranny in this land. We- 
want to ^ away with tyranny, and we shall work for it whether you wish 
it or not. i ' 

? (Several Hbiiqurable Members ' 'moved that the be pptii:) 
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Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Euxnar Qanganand Sinha: Sir, the arguments that have been put 
forward by my Honourable friends on the ofl&cial Benches are all stale 
arguments repeated times without number by many other Government 
officials. Some of these argiaments have already been replied to on the 
floor of the House by the various Honourable Members who have preceded 
me, and I will only reply to such of them as have not been touched upon 
by other speakers. 

The Honourable the Home Member has said that by notifications that 
have been issued and enaofcments that have been enacted long ago they 
are justified — if that be the only justification — ^in including the sections 
that we find now in the Government of India Act and from the opera- 
tion of which I seek to have the Santhal Parganas and other tracts 
removed by this Kesolution. Well, Sir, I really could not understand 
what the Honourable the Home Member implied by it. Does he want 
to perpetuate a thing which, bad in its inception, has had its bad effects 
ever since it came into being? If he does so, I do not know what to 
say. But after hearing Honourable Members here, can he, I ask, get 
up and say that these laws w'hich he enacted are for the good of the 
people of the tracts? If they are not, I say at least remove such por- 
tions from the operation of those sections as are meant to be removed 
by the Besolution and the amendments that have been moved here. 

The other point that was urged by the Honourable the Home Member 
was that the agitation for such removal was carried on not by Santhals 
but by outsiders with a view to acquire land or with a view to profit 
in the legal profession or for similar other reasons. I would in this con- 
nection do nothing more than remind the Honourable the Home Member 
of what the Honourable Mr. Ganesh Datta Singh, one of the Ministers 
of Bihar, said in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on this sub- 
ject. On the 7th of December, 1922, he said: 

“ Now, Sir, it is a fact that in the Santhal Parganas there are not only Santhals, 
l>ut it is the home of the most civilised people of India, the Bengalis. Among the 
Santhals may be counted Lord Sinha and Sir Surendra Nath Bj^nerji who have got 
their houses there.'*' 

Further on, he says: 

“ Here, I may say the peculiarity of the law is this that it is not applicable to 
men but applicable to land. It is not with regard to a certain class of men what- 
ever their qualifications may be that they are governed by special law but because 
they live in that land and within that boundary they will have to be under that law. 
Sc it is only the question of land. If you live in the Santhal Parganas, you will 
have to be subject to that procedure,*^ 

And then he goes on to describe the various civilising element that exist 
in the Santhal Parganas. Now, Sir, this is the opinion of one who 
has a voice in the Government of Bihar and Orissa. Even when he 
Bpoke it he had a voice in the Government of Bihar and Orisaa- The 
division which was''^ taken on this Besolution will further enlighten 
'SonourAble Members: :T^ gentlemen who voted lor the Besolqiion 
the istubject, which ran in the same strain in which my J^soluiion 
Tjauijj were 88; 20 yotoa sgaiiisi it, and those 20 gentlemeA who were 
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against it were all oflBcials of the Government. All the non-officiala 
including the Ministers voted for the Resolution. That will at once 
satisfy the Honourable Member that the feeling in Bihar is very acute 
so far as this question is concerned. 

When he spoke of Santhals not being) concerned with the agitation^. 
I thought of reminding the Honourable the Home Member of the memo- 
rial that was submitted to His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, in 1925, containing 13,000 signatures, of Santhals as well as non- 
Santhals. I have got the draft of the memorial with me, here. 

Sir, I am not a lawyer, and my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, the 
Mover of the amendment, is not a lawyer either, and my friend, Mr. 
Bam Narayan Singh, though at one time a lawyer, is no longer practis- 
ing; so, we cannot be accused of self-interest when we plead the cause 
of the Santhal Parganas in this House. If the Honourable the Home 
Member insinuated motives, I would say in return that the Government 
are in love with the despotic form of administration they have there. I 
would say that they do not like that the district should be free from the 
administration which makes the people slaves; I would say that they 
take revenge on them for rebellions. 

Much was said, Sir, of Mr. Cleveland’s services to the Santhal Par- 
ganas. They were splendid services at one time, I admit; but I ask the 
Honourable Homo Member, has the Government retained the arrange- 
ments of Mr, Cleveland? Are the present arrangements the same as 
Mr. Cleveland wanted them to be or established in his own time? They 
have been considerably changed. Sir, by the E-egulations of 1796, and the 
authority and the power that was once vested in the Panchayats' has been 
taken away by those Eegulations, and they are governed practically not 
by the Panchayats but by the agents of the Government in one form or 
other, call it by whatever name you may like. The substance has been 
taken away and they have retained the shadow. 

Now, Sir, With regard to representation, I fail to understand when 
they are capable of sending representatives to the Assembly and to the 
local Council, why should they be incapable of sending representatives 
to the District Boards. 

With regard to the statistics that have been quoted by my Honourable 
friend apposite, I want to make it clear that I am concerned with the 
laws. Here in the Bihar and Orissa Census of India, 1921, page 28, I find 
it stated that the number of births over deaths for these 10 years was 
1,91,000 and the rate of growth of the population was again only pre- 
vented from being much higher than It actually was by emigration. Now, 
Sir, even if my figures be incorreet, and the figures quoted by my 
Honourable friend opposite be correct, I do not see how the force of 
my argument can be taken away by that fact? 

Before I sit down I ihnst refer fo the amenHments that have been 
moved by my Honourable friends. The amendment of 1M&. Ram 
Narayan Sih^ includes Ohota Nagf^, the district oi Sambalpw^ mi 
the Santhal Pat^^mias. The amendnmt of Mr. Tim hadudee Ikie* 
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Chota Nagpur Division, the district of Angul, Sambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas. I would accept the more comprehensive Resolution of Mr. 

B« Das and vote for it although it is not very happily worded. In the 
last part of the amendment it reads: “to amend the Schedules of the 
Act accordingly ‘The Act,' I. suppose, means the Scheduled Districts 
Act for with reference to the context it cannot mean the Government of 
India Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, before this House 
commits itself to what 1 am afraid would be an unwise step, for it 
is always unwise to pass a Resolution where it is unnecessary, I should 
like to draw their attention to the fact that one of the motions on 
the paper, and of course I am not quite sure which will be put, refers 
to the withdrawal of section 71 from certain districts. The difficulty of 
dealing with all these very wddely different tracts in a simple debate 
has made it hard to keep the debate as clear as I should have liked. I 
may point out that section 71 does not apply to Chota Na^ur. It does 
not apply to Sambalpur. Therefore, that part of the Resolution has 
already ‘ been met, and I would suggest that the House should be 
cautious before it a^lopts a Resolution recommending a course which is 
not necessary. I may also point out, to clear the issue there, that 
in Chota Nagpur the laws are the laws passed by the Legislative Council- 
There are no special law's in force in Chota Nagpur other than laws 
which have been passed by the ordinary Legislative Council outside 
certain special tracts; and I believe that is the same in Sambalpur, 
with the exception of three zamindaris which are a third of the district. In 
the rest of the district — I dare say Mr. Aney will be able to bear me 
out — the law is the same as in the neighbouring district of the Central 
Provinces. So as regards the Chota Nagpur Division and Sambalpur I 
really have a very small case to meet- " ^ 

As i*egards the Santhal Parganas, the matter has been argued at 
considerable length and much interest has been displayed by Honourable 
Members. I should at once like to say that I trust they do not think 
that the debate has been conducted in any other w^ay than debates are 
normally conducted in this House. If anybody has felt hiurt on the 
other side by references to pleaders I beg they will accept my assurances 
that no one has any desire to deride or laugh at that profession, a pro- 
fession of the highest distinction. I beg that if any have felt hurt they 
will treat it I am sure as used in debate much as the expression 
“sundried bureaucrats". I should beg of the House to regard these inter- 
changes as “Pickwickian". 

I was a little surprised when I heard my Honourable friend Mr. Sri- 
nivasa Iyengar taking his line on this Resolution. It really was a very 
remarkable thing that Government should be attacked because the Gov- 
ernment of India Act contains a section regarding backward tracts* It 
was suggested that by the mere fact that we had recognised there were- 
backward tracts in India we were trying to get up evidence to show that 
India was not fit for self-government* Now, Sir, that really is rather a 
poor argument. It is the very existence of the power to declare tracta 
backward that enables us to move forward at all. Surely there is no 
me hi iSm House who seripusly contends that there are no badrward 
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tracts in India and that the state of civilisation is the same all over India. 
Do Honourable Members really believe that it would be possible, in 
certain parts of the country, on our Frontiers and in many other parts, 
to extend the same political advance as is possible in other parts of the 
country?. (Mr. A, liangaswami Iyengar: “Ask Sir Abdul Qaiyum. “) If 
.Honourable Members really are prepared to argue seriously that the 
state of civilisation in all parts of the country is the same, well, all I 
can say is that I am somewhat surprised. 

I was interested to hear my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar observe 
that he had no use for liistorical research. 1 quite agree with him — I 
gather that he has none. Sir, I will leave him to his virginal isolation 
in that matter. I have a groat respect for historical research, and his- 
torical research demonstrates to the full the necessity of the policy that 
has been adopted in the Santhal Pargamis. I would ask the House 
however to observe that I have no desire whatever to defend or attempt 
to defend the extent of the restriction* What 1 am here to defend to-day 
is the power to restrict, and I do contend that there is a case for special 
laws in the Santhal Parganas. What the measure of those laws may be 
is a matter that ought to be agitated here but with the Local Gov- 
ernment. The only point I have to make here and to defend really is that. 

Mr- Joahi demanded from me to do two or three things, and if I may 
have just two or three minutes more, Sir, I shall attempt to deal briefly 
with them. Mr. Joshi always appears in this House as the champion of 
the oppressed on all occasions. He says “What have you done with 
regard to moneylenders?” But when we ask him for his support on 
these matters we do not get it. Now, Sir, he said “What has the 
Government do^? You say the Mahajan is rife in the Santhal Par- 
ganas; why did you not do something?” Well, Sir. we have done 
•something and we did it fifty years ago. By section 6 of Eegulation HI 
of 1872 it is laid down that interest on any debt or liability for a period 
exceeding one year shall not be decreed at a higher rate than two per 
cent* per mensem and no compound interest arising from any inter- 
mediate adjustments of account shall be decreed. Tt is laid down that 
the total interest decreed on it shall never exceed one-fourth of the prin- 
cipal sum if the period be not more than one year. I think those who 
have listened to me fairly will admit that those are Eegulations which 
are a considerable restriction on the ordinary law of debts in this country, 
I beg the House will listen to me on that point with attention. 

Then it was said, what we had done to stop transfers? Raiyati rights 
are transferable only In a small portion of the district — about 260 square 
miles— along the borders of Birbhum, Midnapore and Murshidabad. In 
this area, which is inhabited mostly by Bengalis, transfers had been so 
frequent as to constitute a custom which had been recognised by the 
Government and the settlement oflScer- But later on the matter became 
so serious that first the local courts and then the Government found it 
necessary to declare all transfers not clearly covered by the settlement 
record to be illegflJi. Therefore, in tb» greater part of the district irana- 
fers are fo!bi4d«^» 'to a particular tract they are only allowed if 
are supported bj olA reecftiB. I do beg this House to approacdi; fito 
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Eesolution, when it comes to voting, very seriously. It was not neces- 
sary for me and I am not contending that all these restrictions are neces- 
sary. But I do contend that this House will be very wrong indeed and 
would fail in its duty if it did not admit that powers of restriction and 
modihoation are essential in these tracts. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The original question was: 

** That <he following R#*solution be adopted : 

‘ This Assembly rewmmends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take steps to bring about the withdrawal of the Santhal 
Pargunas District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of 
sections 52- A and 71 of the Oovomment of India Act, 1919, and so to 
amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, as to omit from it ‘Til — The 
Santhal Parganas* occurring in Part TIT under the head ‘Scheduled Districts, 
Bengal ’ of the First Schedule of the Act.* ’* 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to bring idiout the "withdrawal of the 
Chota Nagpur Division, the districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the cmeration of 9 ection 
52-A. suh .section (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, and to amend 
the Schedules of the Act accordingly.* ’* 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES~60. 

Abdul Latif Saheb Farookbi, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M, S. Sesha. 

Beivi, Mr. D. V. 

Chainan Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukhain. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakaiitha. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Btttta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ghaaanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. i 

Hyder, Br. L. K. | 

Ismail Khan, Mr. i 

fyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. ! 

^engar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. , 

dfogiah, Mr. Yarahagiri Yenkata. • 

Joshi, Mr, N, M. j 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. ' 

KidNvaiy Mr. Rafl Ahmad. 

Kanxnii Pandit Hirday Nath. ! 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Bwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Br. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Nayudu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Furshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtolla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari fid, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy. Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 
Singh, Mr, Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinn a, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad, 

Yuauf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Akrarn Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar -ul-Azini, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N. A. 
Gopalaswami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudba. 
Bhore, J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coalman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr..H. G. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Duimett, Mr. J. M. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

The motion was adopted. 


lanes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, RisaldarrMajor 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Raj an Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


(Haji Abdoola Haroon was called on to move his Besolution re reduc- 
tion of postal rates, but was absent.) 

BESOLUTION RE IMPEOVEMENT AND EXPANSION OF BANKING 

FACILITIES. 

Mt. SaraUiai Ki^ncliand (Bombay Central Divisicm : Non-Muham* 
madan Eural): Sir, I beg to move the Besolution which runs as follows: 

This Assembly reoommsfids to the Governor General in Council that a Commis- 
sion consisting of a majority of Indian members with an Indian Chairman be app^nted 
to investigate present position of the banking institutions, facilities and condi- 
tions in India and to make recommendations for their improvement and expansion, 
with particular reference to the provision in adequate quantity and anprqpt^ie form 
of the capital or hnaace necessary for the development of thejndustriec and agrtcnl^ 
ture of India/* 

Sir, in movmg this B^saltttio^ | would particularly draw the 
of this Honourame So to i^e fact that in a sense tHs 
into two parts. what is wanted is that an enqtuiry be instituted 
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to study the banking position as it is to-day in order that we might make 
tin all-round progress not merely in banking, but as a result of develop- 
ment in banking, in our industrial and agricultural life as well and in 
so far as stress is laid here, in the Besolution, on the particular reference 
to the provision of necessary capital for industries and agriculture I should 
like it to be understood that it is not my intention to limit the scope of 
tue enquiry merely to the industrial and agricultural requirements of India, 
but I would be quite willing to have it wide enough to include co-operative 
hanking as well, though, of course, in this connection it will have to 
be remembered that the subject of co-operation was gone into by a Com- 
mittee about 10 years ago, and if it is thought desirable to have a further 
enquiry into this aspect of the subject as well, I shall have no particular 
■v')bjection. 

Coming now to the subjt^ct-matter of the Besolution, 1 would state 
that the paucity of necessary capital in this coimtry has been a well 
marked feature of its economic life for many years; as a matter of fact, 
that question dates back to the days 'when educated Indians began to 
take an interest in tlie economic life of the country. As early as 1890 the 
lute Malmdev Govind Kunade, who, as you are all aware, was the first 
Indian to study in a proper manner the various economic problems relating 
to India, in his address before the first Industrial Conference of 1890 
stated : 


No fact in the economic condition of this country arrests more forcibly our 
attention than the contrast presented by the hoards of unused capital stored up m the 
vaults of the Presidency and other exchange banks and the high premium Govern- 
ment securities command on the one side and on the other the utter paralysis of 
industry in rural India due to the poverty of the resources of the classes engaged 
hi the production of wealth. It would appear as if some impenetrable barrier inter- 
cepted the overflow of wealth and barred the channels of communication between the 
reservoirs of oa,pital and the parched fields of industry dried up for want of the 
wealth-bearing and fertilising moisture/^ 


This w’aut of communication between tbe capital of this country and its 
industries has been so remarkable a feature that it has been touched upon 
at practically every Indian Industrial Conference that has been held since 
the first one of 1890, and pointed attention w^as drawn to the subject as 
late as last Christmas in Calcutta wrhen the Indian Industrial and Com- 
mercial Congress held its sittings. As a matter of fact I should say 
here that my Besolution is mainly based upon the recommendation made 
by this Congress in a resolution passed by it during its sittings. That, 
Sir, is the feeling of the non-official industrial and commercial community 
on the subject of Indian banks. That an inquiry was necessary has been 
admitted by a number of Commissions upon which eminent Indians sat 
with their non-Indian colleagues. The Chamberlain Commission on Cur- 
rency recommended in 1914 that an inquiry should be instituted. This 
subject was taken up in greater detail by the Industrial Commission who 
recommend the following procedure. They state : 


. ** We ask therefore for the a|^ntinent at the earliest possible date of m expert 
tiolEmittee to consider what additional banking facilities are necessary for the inUikl 
and lor the current financing of industries, what form of Government assistance Or 
'pmfml will be required to ensure their extension on sound lines as widely as possible 
the country end whethw they should be of provincial or of imperial sootm 
l»th these forma might not be combined in a group of institutions working 
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Those were the recommendations of the Keport of th© Industrial Com- 
mission. In this connection 1 should like to draw the attention of the 
House to the paragraphs added to the Eeport on this subject by the 
^Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It is neceissary in order that 
we might fully appreciate the importance of what I am going to read out 
now that we should take into account the atmosphere in the business, 
world of India immediately preceding the recommendations of this Eeport. 
As you are aware, in the period immediately preceding the one in which 
the Eeport was written came the bank failures in India. I do not propose 
in the course of my speech this afternoon to raise the question as to why 
the banks failed. I think I owe it to the House to make it clear now 
that we are asking for an enquiry into the banking problems of India, 
and if there has been failure that failure has not been due to the inherent 
inefficiency of Indian banking organizations or of Indims in the manage- 
ment thereof, but it has been due to various circumstances which have 
been summed up shortly by the Government Committee appointed in the 
Punjab in order to study the causes of these failui'es. The Committee,, 
as a result of their inquiry, found: 

“ All the evidence produced before us insisted on the want of business knowledge 
and expex’ience in company promoters, managers and staff as a primary cause of failure. 
There are few competent managers either of banks or of industrial concerns ; conse* 
qently egregious blunders were made and some of the so-called dishonesty seems to us 
very like ignorance, much of it was due to anxiety to cloak losses.” 

This ignorance was no doubt inevitable in the early period of bank flota- 
tions in this country. But let us no more hear either in this House 
or outsiSe of the motives which are behind the activities of Indians in 
the development of their banking organizations. Before I finish this 
subject there is one thing I would like to draw attention to, and that 
is the summing up of the Committee in connection with the assistance 
that should have been afforded to some at least of the Indian banks 
in those days by other banks in this country. The finding of thia Com- 
mittee on this subject is rather interesting and with your permission, Sir, 

I will quote it : 

“ Speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse can be referred to two funda- 
mental causes, the inexperience and the defects of the machinery inevitable to the 
starting of every new venture, and secondly a lack of palliation o? remedial action 
such as a Government or guasi-Governmeut agency that is State-supported provincial 
bank, might supply. 

I hope after these findings of such an authoritative committee as th© 
Punjab Inquiry Committee it will no longer be necessary in future for 
Indians to complain that at critioal moments in the lives of their com- 
mercial ventures Government or Government agencies failed to com© to 
their rescue. That much, Sir, with regard to the Industrial Commission 
and its strong recommendation that a banking inquiry should be instituted. 
Following this we find in the proceedings of the last Imperial Legislative 
Council a Eesolution by the Honourable Eao B<ahadur B. N. Sarma, now 
Sir Narasimha Sarma, regarding the organization and development of 
the banking system of the coxm%. In this Besolution, Sir j?arasimha 
Sarma asked for a committee to stndy the subject and to recommend, 
measures needed for organizing and developing banking 
the country, The importance of this BesOltitiQn Eefl in InTtt 
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•that on behalf of Government it wns stated by the Honourable Mr. 
Howard — I am. quoting his exact words : 

“ The Government are ready to agree, as far as industrial banking goes, that a 
Committee should be appointed. Its composition has not been considered, and that 
will have to be carefully thought out. It was proposed that it should be an expert 
Committee. The Government are quite ready to make such grant as may be necessary 
for that purpose,” 

This was, Sir, in 1919, and yet that Committee for which practically 
everything seemed to be ready has not yet met. Not baffled by the in- 
difference of the Government on this subject, in 1923 the Honourable 
Mr. V. G. Kale moved in the Council of State a Besolytion as follows : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should be 
pleased to give effect at as early a date as practicable to the recommendation of the 
Indian Industrial Commission relating to an inquiry at the hands of an expert Com- 
mittee of the question of industrial ^ance and industrial banks.” 

This motion, Sir, was adopted by the Council of State, and yet no action 
seems to have been taken. It appears, Sir, that it has been — owing to 
what reasons 1 do not know — always the intention of the Government to 
postpone an investigation into this subject. Whenever they are very 
hard pressed for a reply, I know they give a guarantee, as they did in 
1919, that an inquiry will be instituted immediately, and depending upon 
the fact that public memories are short, they relapse into inactivity 
(Hear, hear) until after three or four years some Member of the House 
mov(38 a liesolution. Then the promise is repeated and again nothing is 
done. But this subject has recently come to a head, and I hope it will 
not be possible for the Government Benches, and 1 hope the Honourable 
House will make it difflcult for the Government Benches, to postpone 
any longer the consideration of this most important economic subject. 
When the External Capital Committee was appointed, as I have said 
before, the subject came, once more to the forefront, and all that I seek 
now is to suggest to the Government that the course recommended by 
the External Capital Committee, of which the Honourable the Finance 
Member was himself a Member, should be adopted. The External Capital 
Committee, in going through the various aspects of the question of foreign 
capital in India, found that India already possesses a large store of 
potential capital, but much of it is unproductively locked up in bullion 
and jewellery. As a general principle we should like to emphasize that 
the real solution of the problem — ^that is the problem of liquid money — 
lies in the encouragement of Indian investment and the development of 
India's internal capital resources, and in order that the internal resources 
'of India may be developed, the suggestions put forward before this Com- 
g ^ mittee were considered by them and they mode recommenda- 
tions in connection with these suggestions. They say : 

** Many suggestions have been received by us for the development of the internal 
'capital of the country, but they are generally of a technical character and would 
require detailed expert examination before any opinion could be offered as to their 
practioability. Co-ordination is required and a general survey should be undertaken 
to show what the position actually is and in what fields further progress can be 
effected.’^ 

Thia ia «x«o% what my Besolution seeks to do. In the course of their 
reo<Mii{netidation the External Capital Committee sugjgested that before an 
«U-Indij 9 . enquiry was instituted, &e CovemmMit should gather the bpiniOiM 
of the dlS^ht Govemtoents in Qie country as also the opiidob of the puhUd 
in ifoaeitd. ■Sfow*, fortunately for me. all these opinions have been reoOivad 
% the Government and they were laid before this House about 8 or 10 
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days ago. Now, I maintain, is the time when a Cbmmittee should be 
appointed because now you have got what the External Capital Committee 
suggested you should obtain before you set forth upon an enquiry. YoU' 
have the opinions of the different Governments; you have the opinions of 
the Imperial Bank of India and of various pubKcists who' are interested in 
this subject. It should no longer be possible to say now that postponement 
would further the economic interests of India. As a matter of fact, Sir, 
from quite an unexpected quarter I have found support for the recom- 
mendation which I propose to make. I find in the published volumes of 
the Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, Mr. Strong, the 
American expert, Governor of the Federal Bank, who gave evidence before 
the Commission, states — and I would particularly draw the attention of 
this House to the fact that he was speaking in connection with the ques- 
tion of a Reserve Bank in this country : 

In considering the subject of banking in India, I would' like to dijscribe first my 
feeling about the general principles which apply to the reorganisation of banking as. 
distinct from purely monetary problems, I w’ould liken it, if you please, first to the- 
construction of a foundation for a superstructure, and the foundation for a central 
banking system in India to my mind must be carefully introduced among and inter- 
woven with the existing banking practices, the existing customs of business, the' 
existing methods of Government ill managing its fi.scal affairs and the existing business 
that India conducts, but that it should not be applied, as was done to a considerable 
extent in America, as a sort of forced readjustment of methods. If this foundation > 
upon which the superstructure of a great bank of issue is to be erected in India is~ 
not a secure one, if the concrete, in other words, has not had time to set and the com- 
pleted superstructure is built upon that foundation, the superstructure is liable 
weaken, settle and possibly crack or fall.** 

It is therefore necessary now that we are going to consider shortly the 
question of the establishment of a Reserve Bank, to my mind before we 
commit ourselves to any policy with regard to the Reserve Bank that we^ 
should have at least, if not a thorough establishment of the banking industry 
in India, at least an investigation into the possibility of a thorough estab- 
lishment so that we might not have in banking what we have got unfor- 
tunately on the administrative side, namely, a top-heavy machinery, a*" 
Reserve Bank for six Indian banks ! This subject was largely discussed at 
the time when the Reserve Bank Bill was circulated for opinion. So I do 
not propose to take any more of the time of the House in connection witt 
that subject. But I would strongly urge upon you the necessity of having 
the proper foundations laid by the development of Indian banking for the- 
construction of a superstructure of the Reserve Bank in order that the build- 
ing may not in future crack or fall. 

That much, Sir, with regard to the suggestions made from various 
quarters to the Government of India as regards the appointment of a Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee. Now the question that next arises is, what exactly, 
is it that this Committee is going to do? It has, I beg to submit, a vast 
area to examine and most far-reaehing conclusions to recommend. As my 
Resolution suggests, the enquiry should examine the banking institutions, 
the banking facilities and the banking conditions in this country, and'rccom- 
mend measures to develop them. Now the banking ihstitutWs of this 
country may be divided into s& milin divisions. Jurist ^f all T vmuld put 
the Indian joint stock htoks, secondry, tfie exchange hanks, ifitrdly; the 
industrial hankfii. fourthly the co-opemtive hanks; th6 agri^ftural' 

l)a3ds:s, and finally the indigenous Banlm, or rather the indigenous hanl^re^. 
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These six form to my mind a complete whole, in so far as the existing 
Indian banking institutions are concerned, and a little glance at each one 
of them will, I am sure, convince this Honourable House that an enquiry 
is required if we are at all to develop along sound economic lines. Let us 
first of all examine the question of Indian Joint Stock Banks. I have just 
got a few figures to show how very backward we are in connection with 
banking in this country as compared with other countries. We find that 
this large country with its huge population has only 350 banks including 
their branches as against Australia which has 2,500, Canada 4,000, Japan 
6,000, the United Kingdom, approximately, 9,000, and the United States 
of America 35,000. The mere number, the smallness of the Indian figure, 
is sufficient to indicate very strongly that there must be something really 
the matter with the Indian banking .organisation, and that some activity 
was necessary if any development was to take place. The picture, Sir, is 
equally disappointing if we look at the figures of the deposits of these banks 
or of their cash balances. I do not wish to weary the House with a long 
array of figures, but the figures to those who ore interested are available 
in the Statistical Abstracts and other blue-books published by the Govern- 
ment and would make some very wholesome reading, wholesome in the 
sense that it removes all pre-judgment that some of us might have with 
regard to all being well with the banks in this coimtry. I find from h study 
of the figures that we are really nowhere and it is only in order that we 
might get some place in the banking world that T recommend an enquiry 
which will investigate the problem and suggest methods for such develop- 
ment. 

That much, Sir, with regard to the Indian banks. Now as against that 
we find that the exchange banks in this country are doing a very good 
business as is shown by the fact that in 10 years their number has grown 
from 11 in 1915 to 18 in 1924. And these banks have increased their 
deposits in India from 34 crores in 1915 to 71 crores in 1924. At the same 
time I would mention that so far as their cash balances in India are con- 
cerned they showed in 1915, Rs. 8 crores as against 16 crores in 1924. This, 
Sir, is the progress made by these exchange banks within a space of 10 
years. As against that what do we find vith regard to the joint stock banks 
about which I spoke a little while ago ? Now, here I particularly keep the 
Imperial Bank out because I want to put the position of the Indian joint 
stock banks as against the exchange banks operating in this country. In 
1915 the deposits with the Indian joint stock banks were 18 crores and in 
1924 they rose to 52 crores ; but even that figure of 52 crores is nothing as 
compared with that of 71 crores in 1924 in the case of the exchange banks. 
As regards the cash balances of these Indian banks we find that they had 
cash balances of 4 crores in 1914 and of 11 crores in 1924. There has no 
doubt been some progress but a progress at such a snail-like speed that it 
would take u« generations before our banking ever becomes in its size any- 
thing like the banking of the countries whose figures of banks and their 
branches I have quoted, 

Thai much with regard to the exchange banks. Coming now. Sir, to 
the industrial banks, I find that there is hardly an industrial bank in this 
country worth naming. So that it is a very sorry picture indeed. The 
case cd the other Iong4enn credit banks, as 1 may call them, is not quite 
so bod. There are a few ogriouRwral banks, and, as a residt of the acti'^es 
Ciommittee I mentioned before, there is a fair npmber of co-operative 
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banks in this ooiuitry, but their number and their deposits in view of the 
area they cater for are so meagre that I am sure no one in this country 
will be satisfied until something has been done to change the present state 
of afiairs. 

Lastly, Sir, I come to the indigenous banker who looks after the trade 
and commerce requirements of a large part of the country but who is so 
utterly ignored by the Government that it is not even possible to get from 
the statistics published the figure with regard to the number of these 
bankers in existence. No doubt once in ten years the census gives us the 
figure of the number of men wlio are engaged in the business of banking, 
establishment of credit, oxcliange and insurance. Here, Sir, is a subject 
that should draw the particular attention of the Committee I suggest, and 
I think it is high time that something should be done in order that these 
bankers might be regarded in a capacity which will make them more useful in 
the economic system of the country. As a matter of fact, Sir, from the figures 
that I looked up from the last Census lieport, I find that the number of 
these bankers is dwindling and that too at a rapid rate ; the fall from 1911 
to 1921 has been one of almost 18 per cent. Now', it is to my mind rather 
serious that these men who conduct or help to conduct the internal trade 
of the countrj' should have their numbers diminished. The External Capital 
Committee in considering the question of the indigenous banker seems to 
my mind to imagine that this indigenous banker is not likely to have any 
important place in the future economic scheme of the country. ‘As a matter 
of fact to my mind he is the one banking asset w’e have got in this country 
and that not merely should nothing be done to wipe him out, but that 
measures should be taken — of course it will be for this Committee to suggest 
what these measures should be — but I do feel verv' strongly that measures 
should be taken in order that the indigenous banker may come into bis ovm. 
Some sort of a scheme of co onl^nation with the other banks should be 
adopted by which the present day viahajan or sowcar should be enabled to 
cast off ail the ethical or rather non-ethical associations that go with his 
name and to take his proper share in the banking scheme of this country. 

So much, Sir, with regard to the existing banking institutions in this 
country ; and now I will come . . . 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member will agree that, considering 
the importance of the subject and considering also the fact that he i.?» 
making his maiden speech, I have allowed him sufficient indulgence. He 
will now bring his remarks to a close. 

Hr. Sarahhai Nemcha|i<! shall presently do so, Sir. With regard 

to the banking facilities and the banking conditions wdiich the Resolution 
recommends, should be examined by this Committee, I am afraid as the 
subject is rather technical and as my time is up, I do not pmpose to go 
into '^rious technical matters connected with the clearing-house faciltl4es, 
deposit facilities, investment faniiities tand so on. But before I sit 
with your permission, Sir, I would like to draw particular attention^ of 
the House to the fa^ timt the Beeolution wants the peiiio«met^(d^ 
commission to ttmmi of an Indian minority witli an Indhaw Chairiaa^ 
It should not he iieoesiary for me to put much sireas-oif ' 
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because the feeling of this House on this matter is well known. It is not 
that we want to be parochial in the treatment, or rather in the Study of 
a subject of such a technical nature as the present one. It is no doubt 
necessary that we should have foreign help, and we wiir gladly welcome 
it. So far as we are concerned, we do not mind whether the help comes 
from English experts, American experts or even Continental experts. 
Whatever and whoever the experts are, let them come and work in this 
country as colleagues of their Indian confreres but under an Indian Chair- 
man in order that we might keep the spirit of the Commission national 
in outlook, and, 1 am sure. Sir, that it ia not for the Benches that have 
insisted upon the British spirit in the services — and that is the only 
justification for the steel frame, — it is. not for those Benches to say that 
a Kesoliition asking for an Indian majority and an Indian Chairman asks 
for too much. I am quite sure, Sir, that constituted as I suggest, the 
(]lommission should be, the problem of Indian banking will be solved in a 
manner which is likely to result in the best interests of India. With 
these words, Sir, I beg to move the Eesolution standing in my name. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder (Agra Division : Muhammadan liural) : Mr. President;, 

1 may say a.t the very outset that I have every sympathy with the lieso-- 
lution which has been so eloquently moved by my Jtlonourable friend 
Mr. Sarabliai. He has surveyed the whole banking position in a very 
masterly manner. Bui while I do say these things, Sir, 1 must point out 
tuat the inquiry which my Honourable friend demands would not he, so 
far as we are concerned, of very great use, unless we know first of ail 
wdiat another inquiry has got to say about this matter. I refer to the 
case of agriculture, wliich is the premier industry of India, whether you 
judge it by the size and wealth of the industry or whether you judge it 
by the total number of people engaged in it or whether you apply to it 
any other criterion which could be applied to any industry in India. 

Now, Sir, as I said, I have very great sympathy with the Eesolution 
which has been moved by my Honourable friend, but I have to point out 
here that so long as that inquiry which deals with agricultural finance is 
not concluded and has not reported on this particular matter which will 
figure very largely in such an inquiry as the one suggested by my Honour- 
able friend, I think it w ould not be wise to proceed in the direction indicated 
by my friend. Well, Sir, I have been interested very much in the speech 
<ielivered by my friend in regard to the indigenous banker, and I must 
say that I am very much obliged to him because he has cleared up the 
ground for me as I really wondered what the equivalent of the mdigenouto 
banker would be whether the Indian moneylender or the Indian Sowcar, 
And side by side he referred to another aspect of the matter which I 
think will receive the sympathy of ev^ry man who feels for the agricul- 
tural masses of India, and that was the cp-op^rative side of banking. 
Well, Si¥, if there is a diminution, as I hope the words of my friend wnll 
turn out to be true, and if the statistics are correct that there is a steady 
^Jimmution in the number of indigenous babkers, I say it is a rnattor for. 
^congratulation that there is such a diminution in number If, on 
hand, there is an increase in thfe cp-opei^iye facilities, whifel^ 
within the reach of the agricultural cWsses I say fhht that li, 

lor congratulaM^m again. I do hot* thifik nSy friend Wis <juite 
comparing the developmeiit of banKng in this cotinfery 
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fis measured by the total number of branches established because there a. 
another side of the matter also, that the banking facilities eadst for trade* 
and industry and agriculture, and if these three, trade and industry and 
agriculture, are undeveloped, it is no uae having any number of banking, 
facilities because you will only be increasing the risk and retarding the.' 
movement which my Honourable friend has so much at heart. There, 
are <^fferent provinces in India, Sir, and I may say, Sir, that some of the 
provinces are far ahead in this matter, I look at the face of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Rangaswarni Iyengar. Now, Sir, Madras might con- 
gratulate itself on its co-operative credit system. My friends from the 
Punjab, Sir, also are to be congratulated on trying their best to eliminate 
or rather to make the Indian banker give adequate service in an approved 
manner. They have done that, Sir,^ in these two provinces. But I was, 
saying that you cannot judge it merely by the test of numbers, because, 
even though my Friend has pointed out that there has been a diminution* 
in the number of indigenous bankers, still the bulk of the finance is 
supplied by the indigenous banker to the Indian agriculturist. My fnend, 
Mr. Aney, who knows quite a lot about his part of the world, must know 
that in that part of Berar from which he comes sometimes this finance- 
is supplied by the Indian landlord or the Indian banker by advancing 
4 candies of cotton seed and getting 2 candies of cotton; and that' 
measured in money works out to a rate of 2()0 per cent. Well, Sir, in 
far as the development of co-operative credit facilities in agriculture is 
driving out the indigenous banker, I was saying it is a matter on which 
we can feel pride. And with regard to the question raised as to the 
desirability of instituting an inquiry into the matter, I say that where we 
have waited so long we can wait still a few months more in order to take 
adequate stock of the facilities so far available and the remedies that 
will be suggested. 

Mr. B« Daa (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, two economists 
of this House have already taken part in this debate; we bad two 
different points of view placed before us. It is high time that a layman 
intervened in this debate and brought forward the layman’s point of view 
in connection with the banking problem and the banking question in* 
Ihdia. My friend, Dr, Hyder, who is a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mission, asked us to wait a few "days more, a few months more, till the^ 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture is published, and then we 
can go into the banking question. As far as I remember, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has nothing to do with the real agriculturists^^ 
of the country. It is meant fear the exporters and for the very laiige 
farmers that may spring up in future in India. It is not meant to do 
anything jfor the agriculturist class, -^he maBsea--and I do not know 
how far our waiting to read that Report will help agricultural hanking. 
We have waited too long and to let you Imow how long we have wait^' 
for IWb inquiry committee on banking in India I will just read an extra©** 
fro^' iny mnourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's note wbiefe^ 
he "attached to the Report of thejffistemat Capit^^ Committea; My ^end 
Mr. Haji juab now told lus that CcmmiasicHi reconMnendf^ 

in 1918 that gueb a bai||King sbould be appotot«Ni. 

Thereafter Sir Heraaimbn mwia a Resolution % 

Cpni|e0 in 1919. In tbe note 
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Mohan Malaviya attached to the External Capital CcMumittee’s Keport . 
be says: — 

“It is a matter for real regret that notwithstanding the weighty recommendations - 
referred to above, this question has not yet received iTom Government the attention 
which it so obviously deserves. Nothing more vitally affects the welfare of the people- 
of India than the question of the healthy growth and expansion of national commerce 
and industries, and nothing is more urgently needed to make that growth possible 
and to sustain it than a scmnd system of national banking and finance, which should 
take note of and provide for the financial needs of the people in all important branches, 
ot their commercial and industrial existence.*^ 

I tJiink it is most opportune that we should discuss this matter to-day 
because the Currency Commission has recommended the establishment of 
a Keserve IBank with a subsidiary bank known as the Imperial Bank, for . 
the country. If those two banks exist I do not know if the Government 
will ever set their machinery facing to form a State Bank to finance the 
industry and agriculture of this country. So it is opportune that we 
should give our mandate to the Government that they should have such' 
a banking committee, and that this committee’s decision should be taken 
into account before this House comes to any decision on the formation 
of a Eeservo Bank or a Central Bank for India. Sir, ns everybody knows 
I am not in love with the Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr* Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it in love with you or not? 

Mr. B. Das: I do not care if it is not in love with me. I am not in 
love with it. My Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, in his 
able minute of dissent to the Report of the Roy ah Commission on Indian 
Currency and Exchange, while discussing the suitability of the Imperial 
Bank of India, says: 

** It is said that if the Imperial Bank is developed' into a Central Bank ‘the country 
would lose the benefit of the elaborate and wnde-spread organisation which has been" 
set up through the length and breadth of India to make available to the community > 
the increased commercial banking facilities which are so urgently needed and to assist 
in fostering among the people as a whole the habit of ’ banking and investment*. I" 
do not think that this necessarily follows; it is only necessary to mention the moder 
of the Bank of France, which successfully discharges both the functions of a Central 
Bank and those of ‘ the initiator of banking facilities * through more than six hundred^ 
branches. It is admitted that in India none but a State-aided hank has either found 
it possible systematically to develop branches, or is likely to be able to do so in future.” ' 

As I said, I am not in love with the Imperial Bank of India, yet I 
entirely agree with the observations of my Honourable friend Sir 
Purshotamdas. The Imperial Bank to-day has a network 
of branches all over the country and if it likes it can afford facilities to^ 
the agricultural and co-operative banks and other limited banks in the 
country. In the meantime the Government propose to have another^ 
bank, the Reserve Bank, in which will be locked up Rs. 400 to 500 crores 
to be spent as they like, and where does then the development of industry . 
and agriculture come in? 

My Honourable friend, Dr. Hyder, said that there has been something^ 
going on in co-operative agricultural banking. I have got the statistics of* 
1928-24. It shows that something has been donei but the Madras Gdv- 
ernment say that only 148 per cent, of the people — I will just quote what** 
they say: 

/‘Only 1‘46 per cent, of the pppulation are members' olHhe oo-c^etive societies? 
if W CQpeidmr the rural popuhitton 1*2 par cent. w.. • .. 

IJf, Xi. & Bsrdff: hfnltipfy it hy S. 
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Mr* B. Oas: Let it be 8 per cent. Is that enough? What is the 
capital invested in these banks? Bs, 46 crores including investments and 
everything else. Does that satisfy the 300 millions of the people of India, 
leaving aside the big capitalists like our Honourable friends, Mr. Cocke, 
Pir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. Haji? The agriculturists are 270 
millions in India, and how much money is needed to develop their agri- 
cultural resources? 

I was reading that ver/ interesting book by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Calvert. He is not hero, but he is a member of the Agricultural 
Commission. 1 hope he will bear in mind what he wrote in that book. 
He said that co-operation is the watchword of development of agriculture 
in any country. If that is so, the State ought to come forward and found 
sufficient co-operative and agricultural banks so that people may not be 
at the mercy of the moneylender and the soivcar. We know what these 
poor people pay? Every villager pays 24 to 86 per cent, interest while 
our money is locked up in the Imperial Bank of India and the Imperial 
Bank does not pay any interest to the Government or to the tax-payer 
and it handles money annually to the tune of Bs. 400 crores and enjoys 
the credit thereof. L will just quote an interesting passage from the 
Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Indian Cuixency and Exchange on 
this. 


‘*The fact that Oovernment balances held with the Imperial Bank in India bore 
no interest, while funds held in London could be employed remuneratively in the 
. money market, appears in the past to have led at times to unduly large accumulations 
of funds in London.’* 

What happens? The Finance Member and the Government of India are 
only interested in maintaining the machinery of Government. They want 
to collect certain taxes and to spend them on the administrative machin- 
ery of the countr}\ They have no interest in developing the resources of 
the country. So, there is that Imperial Bank, my old friend, where all 
the mcmey is deposited and if anything cannot be deposited, it goes to 
London so that my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett may manipulate 
it and get a little interest from the London money market to maintaia 
ills surplus Budget. But who thinks of the poor agriculturist, the poor 
tax-payer? You have ail their money and the State up to now has not 
<Jevised any means to give State aid to the industrial and agricultural 
development of the countr}\ On the other hand, what do we find? When 
the Indian banks failed the State never extended any helping hand to 
them. Recently no doubt we have an instance where the Imperial Bank 
wound up a certain concern, namely, the Alliianoe Bank. But when the 
Peoples' Bank and a Bank in Bombay — I forget its name — (An Honour^ 
able Member: “The Specie Bank“) the Specie Bank failed, the Gtovern- 
ment gave no help and allowed those Indian-managed banks to be wiped 
out. The State feH no concern in Indian banking then. That is not the 
right functidn of the State, The State m^Bt function so that the State 
helps the banking institutions already existing and also helps the agi^cpL 
turist pojpplaiion ajaW the rtiral populatibn by building up co-operative 
banks. | have seen the report to which my mend Mr. fiaji referred re^ 
garding oo-operatkm but the co-operative societies are doing very Bitle 
work. The finances at their disposal fe^ little. They bbrtpw; 
from the Goveniment at 6 per cent, Obt 9 nefc pen.t,. ap^ 

wHfle the “Imperial IBarik get# an ^ if the 
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State works iu the interest of the people it ought to finance these co-opera- 
tive hanks and agricultural banks, so that the agriculturist may get his 
money at a low rate of interest to cultivate his land and money may be 
available for the development of the cottage industries. It is highly essen- 
tial that we should have a committee to inquire into the banking system 
in India and before the Keserve Bank comes into existence we must have 
u proper banking system in India. 

My friend Mr. Haji said that we might have Continental experts but 
Continental experts, like Continental steel, might depreciate, so 1 would 
advise only British steel and British experts f 

Mr. H. G* Oocke (Bombay : European) : The Honourable Member who 
has just sat down has given us a very interesting discourse on banking. I 
gather that he is neither a director nor a shareholder of the Iniporial Bank. 
He seems to think that there is a great field for development for the 
Imperial Bank and possibly if he is asked to join the Board on some 
occasion he may be able to carry into practice what he has said but I am 
afraid he will find most of his ideas when he comes to carry them out are 
not practical. Of course if the Keserve Bank comes into existence, the 
Imperial Bank will become more of a commercial institution and it will 
have possibly more inducement and more inclination to develop in com- 
mercial directions. Neither the, Imperial Bank nor any other Bank is a 
philanthropic institution and it is no good opening branches in all direc- 
tions, if they are going to be a heavy burden on the working of the Bank. 
It is well known that the Imperial Bank has opened over a hundred " 
branches in the last five years and it is equally well knowm that those 
branches are not likely to pay to any extent for some considerable time. 
If the Imperial Bank were to launch out still further with village banks, 
and 80 on, it would have to be heavily subsidised to do so. Possibly that 
is the idea of the Honourable Member. He wishes the Imperial Bank to 
be subsidised by Government more than it is already, that is to say, it is 
subsidised at present in that it gets Government money free of interest. 
One has really got to distinguish in a discussion of this sort between the 
agricultural bank and the commercial bank. The commercial bank is really 
needed in a town of some size and cc»nmercial development. 

Well, the Mover of this Eesolution referred to the serious happenings to 
banks in 1913. I saw something of the banks that failed at that time and 
my investigations into the affairs of several of those banks revealed the 
fact that up to that date very little was known about banking manage- 
ment so far as those institutions were concerned, and they failed because 
they were unsound, they were badly managed and they were far too much 
family concerns. One particular bank I remember had about half a dozen 
large advances all made to concerns which were verv nearly related to the 
bank itself; that is to say, the directors of the bank were directors of the 
various borrowing companies, and so on. Well, development of banking 
in that direction puts back the clock of banking a good many years and we 
do not want banking to go forward unless it is actually on sound lines. 

Whether the Commission which the Resolution recommends is neces- 
sary or desirable at the present time is a very open question. Personally 
I inclined to agree with Dr. Hyder that the day of appointment certainly 
might be put off until tfee Agricultural Commission have reported. The 
is ^ery much bound up with the premier industry of the country, 
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namely, agriculture, and that Commission is bound I take it to make 
• 'Certain recommendations with reference to agricultural banking. 

As regards commercial banking in cities I personally do not think that 
we have very much to complain of at the present time. I do not profess 
'to be an expert in agricultural banking and village banks, etc., but so far 
as banking in towns is concerned, particularly since the Imperial Bank 
.launched out, I do not think that the people of this country have very much 
to complain about in that direction. 

It was said that the indigenous banker had been ignored by Government. 
But it is a very moot point whether that is not a very good thing. After all 
the indigenous banker I take it is a man that lends out money at very 
high rates of interest with very little security. That is not banking but 
moneylending and I doubt if Government could help the indigenous banker 
to the benefit of the community. It seems to me that co-operative banks 
are a sound development of modem times and the more they increase the 
better for the country. But as regards the ordinary moneylender I was 
very glad to hear that there had been a fall of 18 per cent, in the numbers 
of that class of banker between 1911 and 1921. 

I congratulate the Mover on his speech wdiicli was of particular 
interest, but I suggest to him that it might be desirable if he withdraws 
his Resolution and brings it up at a somewhat later date. 

Mr« V. K. A. Aravamudlia Ayangar (Finance Department: Nominated 
^ Official) : Sir, some of my Honourable friends who voted on the adjoura- 
ment motion last Tuesday were doubtless actuated by the fact that Gov- 
/'emment had no interesting business to put before them this week. I wish, 

. Sir, you had told them that this week was intended for maiden speeches, 
then I think that would have altered the vote a little. So far as I am 
r concerned I wish to take advantage of your offer this morning during the 
maiden speech of Mr. Shy am Narayan Singh to ask my friends on the 
>t)ther aide just to listen and not to heckle. Sir, the first point I want to 
make in connection with this Resolution is that the subject matter of the 
Resolution is covered to a considerable extent by the Currency and Reserve 
Bank Bill now before the Legislative Assembly. Let me explain, Sir, 
some aspects of the Reserve Bank Bill that the House has been asked to 
.^consider. The first step the Reserve Bank will have to take is to get into 
touch with all the banking systems in India and introduce a co-ordinated 
policy in regard to credit control. In order to assist the Reserve Bank 
when it comes into being, we are trying to get statistics of the various 
indigenous banks in India who are doing banking business or affording bank- 
ing facilities to the public. There is then the question of the extension of 
branch banking. Some witnesses who came before the Currency Com- 
mission said, “It is all right that the Imperial Bank has opened 100 
^ branches, but we think that it should not continue to open further branches. 
It must first consolidate its position.’* There were others who said, 
What about 100 branches: thousands and tens of thousands are not 
sufficient for India/* Whichever may be the correct course, the Imperial 
Bank wants first of all to know in what relation it stands to the Reserve 
Bank and the tax-payer. In the Reserve Bank Bill Government have put 
-forward certain |>roposals to emnpensate the Imperial Bank for some of 
V the losses which it incurs on the non-paying branches and also to give the 
'Bank some inducement to confine extension of the banki^ faeilSMes 
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’which they have initiated. There is again, Sir, the question of the promo- 
tion of the Bill habit and the grant of rediscount facilities. What the 
‘Eescrve Bank will do in these matters will go a long way to achieve the 
laudable object which the Honourable the Mover of the Hesolution has in 
mind. It has been said, Sir, that the development of branch banking in 
India must come first and that the Reserve Bank must come afterwards. 

Jn fact the Honourable the Mover quoted something from the American 
• evidence to show that the question of branch banking should first be consi- 
dered before the Reserve Bank comes up. That evidence was quoted from 
that part, of the evidence where Mr. Strong first began to develop the sub- 
ject, Let me quote from a later portion of the evidence. The Chairman 
put the question to him : 

‘^Speaking about the constitution of a Central Bank yesterday, you said a Central 
Bank is only possible wliere a highly organized money market exists. In regard to the 
.organized money market, I understand you refer to the system of a network of banks, 
oi have you got something else in contemplation?” 

The reply was: 

“I say that the proper functioning of a Central Bank will require a money 
market in which it can function. It may not be necessary to create that in advance ; 
we had no hankers’ bills in New York when the Federal Reserve- banks were estab- 
lished. As a necessary and collateral development of the operation of a Central Bank 
it, would be well to promote the development of a typo of money market in which 
that bank woul^j easily function.” 

Later on, Sir, he was asked another question, namely : 

” You referred yesterday to the necessity that to have a properly functioning 
'Central bank there must be a money market. Would you agree that the establishment 
-of a central bank is the best means of establishing such a money market, and that with- 
out a central baidc a money market cannot be properly developed.” 

The reply, Sir, was: 

”Ye3]; and it results in developments that are distortions of the money markets.” 

There is another point in connection with this branch banking bv^iness. 
Those w^ho are acquainted with the American crisis in 1907 will find how 
the absence of a central banking system involved a deplorable curtailment 
'Of production during that crisis. In fact in regard to one of the industries 
I was told that there was a curtailment of 40 per cent, in that year. The 
Currency Commission therefore was not unaware of the importance of the 
extension of banking facilities in India. When I was travelling to London 
'with the Commission on the first day of my trip across the Continent in 
“the beautiful P. and 0. mail train, I was looking at the smiling fields and 
wonderful roads on the French country side. The Chairman quietly came 
'along and asked me; Ayangar, what are you looking at?** I said I was 
-wondering whether God made the country and man made the town. He 
^aid, ** Do you know what impression I bear after seeing your country and 
*your people? Itjs this. If my labours on the Commission will go even 
a little way towards making Inda produce her capital for productive pur- 
poses, in order to make roads, canals and bridges and mal^g India a bit 
more heppy to live in, then my labours on the Commission would not him 
been in vain.*’ I claim, Sir, that the Reserve Bank Bill now before tho 
public ^ives India the foUest opportunity to develop the Indian banking 
babit and the Indian bankizig facilities, and a considemtion of the Besolu- 
i tion d! the Bonourahie the Hover in advance of ^at Bill is, to use an 
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adjective which has been inaptly used by my Honourable friend Sir 
Pursbotamdas Thakurdas in regard to the 18 penny ratio, “most un* 
natural ’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Vldya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Sir, the Eeso- 
lution recommends the appointment of a Commission — probably the Hon- 
ourable the Mover has in mind a Boyal Commission — ^for nothing less than 
that would inspire the confidence of, or impress the imagination of, the 
public and draw sufficient attention to the subject in these days when 
Commissions and Committees have become a new industry by themselves. 
What we want at present is not any lioyal Commissions or Committees 
to investigate the necessity of banking and industrial development, but 
one “honest” Commission which will change the heart of the Govern- 
ment, rather which would remove the present unsympathetic, irresponsive 
and irresponsible Government of the country, for unless the Government 
make up their mind to take action and put the recommendations of the 
Commission into practice, it will be sheer waste of public funds to appoint 
a Commission. A lioyal Commission may tour round the cotmtry in 
special trains and eat dinners, record evidence, publish voluminous reports 
and might give opportunities to some of us here and outside to air our 
views and gain some advertisement. If the Government are really anxious 
to encourage indigenous banking or to introduce the best system of foreign 
banking they have got enough and ready-made information and materials 
in their official archives to take steps for the purpose. To keep the 
country merely talking and to delay and not to do any real work the 
appointment of a Commission, is a very good method. There is no use 
appointing a Commission unless it enjoys the confidence of the public. 
There is no use if it is a packed Commission with a personnel of the kind 
of the last Commission on Indian Currency and Finance which was boy- 
cotted and which was more concerned with how Europe would be affected 
if a gold standaord with gold currency is introduced in India or in China. 
We do not want a Commission to find out how the Exchange Banks and 
the Imperial Bank of India with foreign shareholders can find ways of 
exploiting India and to earn fat dividends. Nor should the enquiry be to 
find means for earning large dividends by the local banks either. What 
we want is to find out how banking facilities can be extended, to reduce 
high rates of interest in India and how Indians themselves can finance their 
commerce, industries and agriculture. 

I have perused the short summary of the correspondence which has 
passed recently between the Government of India and the Managing Qov- 
emors of the Iniperial Bank of India pn the proposals fot Indian banking 
and monetary progress. It is rather curious that the Imperial Bank of 
India which competes freely with other banks should be called upon to 
express their opinion in such matters. It will be seen frdm that that their 
idea of Indian banMng is how the Imperial Bank of India can do more 
business, for the Government say that tttey would ''welcome the views 
of the Governors as to the desirability and possibility of a further extension 
of the hranches" of the bank. Government are pleased to notice "undue 
competition with existing joint stock banks" and "the possibility of do- 
ordinatiw with the in4igo»ous bankSng system of the country". tSip 
tion of the "system imairtance" touched ^ so 

idea of "extending ihe privileges ojf the Caearing Boniest to private 
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of suitable status**. The Government really seems anxious to push their 
loems and securities, and talk of development of Stock Exchanges 
dealing with industrial securities and devdopment of investment through 
Savings Bank and Post Office Cash Certificates.** The so-called advant- 
ages of the banks being free from restrictions placed on the business of 
the Imperial Bank are a myth. The Imperial Bank competes and while 
observing the letter breaks the spirit of these restrictions and thus com- 
petes with the joint stock banks with the additional help of Government 
funds and the advantages of the prestige of its connection with the Gov- 
ernment. On the other hand the Imperial Bank in reply are only too 
anxious to open fresh Public Debt Offices to popularise Government loans 
and investment! How much does it help or popularise indigenous bank- 
ing? The Commission must find means not only to organise banking in- 
stitutions, not only of educating the people on the advantages of banJdng 
and of safe investments of their funds but to educate also the officials of 
the Government how to do their duty in helping the banking institutions 
so that they may be of service to the country. The ignorance of 
some of the officials in the Local Governments is sometimes 
colossal. Here I shall, with your permission, Sir, digress a little to show 
how it is. The Indian Bank, Limited, Madras, applied to the Government 
of Madras to have the institution included among the approved banks for 
the investment of funds of the local bodies, such as the District Municipali- 
ties and Local Boards. I may add here for the information of the House 
that this is one of the banks included in the Schedule of 26 banks in India 
whose bills will be discounted by the new Reserve Bank of India when and if 
it is constituted. The Indian Bank, Limited, applied for this recognition in 
October 1924, but the Government of Madras have not yet made up their 
mind in the matter, even after 28 months! The lfltw*s delays are proverbial, 
but the Government of Madras have thrown the law courts into the shade. 


Now coming to the point the several departments of the Government 
whd are to be consulted in the matter before permission can be granted 
are so blissfully ignorant of banking that they cannot find out if the Bank 
is sound enough to be entrusted with funds. The most important depart- 
ment — I shall not name it; you may easily guess — who are supposed to 
find out the solvency of the Bank have, it appears, evolved a noble method 
of testing solvency. According to their test even the Bank of England, or 
any of the Five Big Banks of England are not safe enough. But fortunate- 
ly the Indian Bank, Limited, turns out, in some respects, a better Bank 
according to their theory than the leading Banks in England, and yet it 
takes them 28 months to consider over the matter! Lord Goschen, son of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and himself an ex-Ghairman of the London 
County and Westminster Bank presides over the departments which 
evolve such banking conundrums. I am sure if His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor were consulted, the matter would have been decided long ago. 

Never mind that. A leading Banking institution of Bombay, which is 
recognised by the BoAbay and Punjab Governments as quite safe for the 
investment of large funds of local bodies with it, is not yet found fit for 
investment of the funds in Madras. The Government of Madras is most 
impartially delaying also its recognition as an approved Bank, Now the 
|U|^tiqn is who needs educaliion in these matters? Surely some of the 
pffioers. If these benks were recognised the hxodn lyix^ Mle 
Ihe loesl bodies earning no interest would have beeh mobilised $ot 
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linancing trade and commerce in the Presidency. Here we have the Gov- 
ernment of India Finance Department presided over by the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blekjkett who knows all about banking, and what he does not 
know’ is not worth knowing. He has kept the subject of banking alive 
before the public. Now' is the time for him to put it into practice. 

The several Local Governments have made suggestions on the ques- 
tion of a co-ordinated survey of banking, I am glad the Bengal Gov- 
ernment have sounded a note of warning not to degenerate the enquiry 
into any inquisitorial enquiries which would be unwelcome. We know 
how exhibitions and industrial fairs have been organised in the past with 
the ostensible object of populaiising indigenous manufactures. They were 
really meant to secure samples .and to find out tastes, to see how foreign 
manuftM3turers can meet local wants. After the exhibitions we find goods 
sent into the market by foreigners after their study of local conditions and 
as per samples seen at those exhibitions. 

The Government of Madras have rightly emphasised the need for a 
strong practical committee composed of banking and business experts who 
can deal with the special conditions of particular provinces. It will be 
necessary to study the latest developments of banking in foreign countries, 
as the American Monetary' Commission did. It is no use encouraging 
merely old indigenous banking. Tlie best meihods and systems in other 
countries must be studied by those who know local needs and conditions 
and who have India's best interests at heart. The object should be that 
banking institutions should be organised to proniotc Indian enterprises with 
Indian capital and under Indian control and management. They must be 
run in the best interests of Indians. The enquiry'^ is meant not to help 
the foreign banker wiio now competes with us from a distance to transfer 
his activities here in order to compete with us within our own bound- 
aries. In the matter of Indian banking we are bound to consider Indian 
interests firstly, secondly and thirdly. I moan by ‘firstly' that local 
talents must be employed; by ‘secondly* that local enterprises must be 
financed in all the branches of commerce, agriculture and industry; and 
by ‘thirdly *, I mean that the profits should remain in the country. The 
Commission should command the confidence of the country and be com- 
petent to deal with these important questions. 

Tbe HonouraUd Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, this is a 
subject in which from the time of my arrival in India and even earlier 
I have taken a very special interest, namely, the development of bank- 
ing and monetaiy facilities for India. The discusskm toi-day cannolt 
be wasted if it brings once again to the attention of a new House and, 
through that House, to the attention of the public the immense loss 
which is b^g incurred by India year after year and day after day owing 
to the fact that almost all her inc^igenous capital |s being used in such 
ways as to be entirely uriproductive. /Idle money means idle manhood. 
If* the Govemnient of this country, or any Member of this House, kn^w 
a means by which we could induce the people of this country to make 
their savings available for the devflopinent of their country we sfiou$d 
be contributing to the future of this country a boon far eioeeding anir 
that my existing or prevlc^ Ooveriuncht has' given that avch. a 

Ctovenuheht will be able 
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I was rather pained to hear in the otherwise very admirable speech of 
the ' opener the accusation that the Government had been indifferent and 
inactive in this matter. • It is perfectly true that suggestions have been 
made from time to time for the appointment of Committees and Com- 
missions to enquire into the subject of banking in .India and that the 
Government have not hitherto appointed such a Commission or Com- 
mittee. In spite of the emergence of that now industry which we recently 
heard of — Royal Commissions and Committees — there has been of recent 
times no Committee on Banking. Royal Commissions and Committees 
are not very cheap things. They arc apt to be rather costly and before 
you appoint one you want to be quite sure that you are giving it a subject 
matter which it can reasonably cover in a reasonable time and in respect 
of which it can make concrete suggestions. It is no good giving a roving 
commission to the body which is to be set to work to enquire into the 
subject. Now the trouble about all the proposals that I have seen for 
this Banking Commission or Committee is that the terms of reference 
are always very vague and very wide. It is to enquire into Indian banking 
and to make proposals for increasing the capital available to India. It, 
sometimes includes, I know, references to agriculture and industry^ but 
that, broadly speaking, is the sort of general suggestion that is made. 
Well, that means that the Commission if it is really going to do its work 
has to enquire into everything under the sun in India except perhaps that 
it might not undertake the work of the Statutory Commission- 

Now we have at present in existence, as has already been pointed out, 
one Commission, the Agricultural Commission, which is covering a portion 
of this ground. It is covering it from the point of view of the interests 
of agriculture, not from the point of view of the development of banking. 
It is impossible for a Government to create the banking habit in a people. 
If 'the habit will grow, the Govemmerit can help to some extent in the 
development of banking facilities ; but it is the demand that will create the 
supply. The last speaker seemed to me to have a curious idea of the 
purpose of banking — although I am sure .that in his interest in the Indian 
Bank which he took the opportunity of advertising, to use his own words, 
he does not conduct his business on the assumption that a bank should 
not earn dividends. He said that he did not want this Commission to con- 
sider how banks whether indigenous or external should earn dividends. A 
bank will not come into existence unless it is . going to earn some kind 
pf profits. The Imperial Bank which has done more in the last seven 
years* to extend banking facilities in the country than hm ever been done 
in any similar period before^ , has opened over 100 branches in the last 
seven years and a very large number pf those are not paying and they 
would, not have been opened and would not be kept open if it had not 
been for the action taken by the Government of India in 1920 in amalga- 
mating the tliree Presidency Banks into the Imperial Bank and making 
arrangements by which in return for .the contract which they had with 
the Government to manage the Government’s balances and other things, 
they undertook to open 100 new branches in five years. Some o? those 
branches at any rate are hot paying at present and many of them are not 
likely to pay for some little time, though there is reason to believe that as 
time goes oh more and more of them will becomo paying btanchOs and wHl 
inctease the banking facilities available .to the people up-cOuntiy. I began 
by saying that I was sorry to hear the Mover of thia motion chat?ge the 
dmwm with indifference and maetivity in this matter* During l^e 
Iftst «eveh years sinpe the creation of the Imperial Bank, as a result pf 
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Government action, a great spread of banking facilities has taken place 
throughout the country. In addition, during and after the War an im- 
mense fillip was given to the habit of investment in this country by, first 
of all, the War Lotos, and then by the loans raised by the Government 
since. Now, those loans since 1922 have been raisedi entirely for pro- 
ductive purposes, and the productive expenditure of the Government, both 
centiral and provincial, on railways, irrigation and so on has been carried 
out with the help of the savings of the people of India, with great ben^t 
to the people of India in the development of their own country, with 
benefit to the investors who have lent their money to the Government 
and found it productive, and with benefit to the Government who have 
been able with the growth of the investment habit in India to bring down 
the rate of interest which is chargeable to the tax-payer and in addition 
to reduce some of their external obligations. The Government have spent 
considerable time and energy in trying to increase the popularity of the 
Post Office Savings Bank and of the Postal Cash Certificates. In every 
way that is possible the Government have been trying quietly, — ^not by 
any kind of forcible measures, but quietly — to take every opportunity of 
increasing the habit of banking and investment throughout the country. 
In this connection, I may refer to the action that the Government have 
itaken on the Ex^rnal Capital Committee’s Beport. The External 
Capital Committee recommended that* 

*Tndia a ►vast utore of dormant capital awwtrag devalopnient, and in 

ord^ to mak6,this_|ysilabk for investment, banking facilities mpisi he increased and 
eid^'dedl TRl. examination of the various practical measures suggested in the replies 
The acope of the hist of a 

wtM ilSl j^vey heihg^ undertaken at the epliest pofwibTe opportunity of lh6 lurhole 
of ^^^H***^ m" Tpd This should he followed by a detailed examination by an 
expert Committee or Committees of the lines along which progress should be effeciiid.^ 

A month or two after that Committee s Report was issued, I had the 
privilege of addressing the University of Delhi on the subject of Indian 
banking genefally, and I tried on that occasion to give an outline of the 
directions which should be followed by the survey. I examined the sub- 
ject under various heads. The first head was facilities for deposits such 
as current accounts with banks, Post Office Savings Bank deposits, 
Imperial Bank Savings Bank deposits, short term deposits with banks 
and Postal Cash Certificates. The conclusion that a preliminary survey 
of that subject brought to my mind was that by far the greater part of 
the banking facilities provided in India were provided not by western 
banking methods, but by what are called the indigenous banka, and that 
an early study of the m^hods of file indigenous banks was most desirable. 
By the indigenous banks I do not mean only or mainly the Mahafema 
or floWcara, the village moneylender and the agent of fie landlord who 
do in a certain sense something in the nature of what is done by bankeie ; 
but I should hardly describe their work as properly banking. It is tho 
MaiWaris and firms not working on European lines which nevertheless 
do afford facilifSes such as the issue of cheque books, the acceptance 
deposits and pass books and overdraffa. There is a great deal of wortt 
done by these bankers which is purely banking Woirk. but they are not 
at present brought into toy very eleme etoneetton or any obirio^sly dose 
connection with banidng to western eud I am sots that tor ^ 
first duties and services which wOT 
when it comes iiriq exfetento^^ he to tiw d>h^|>! 0 te 
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connection between the Beserve Bank at the apex of the pyramid and 
the local bankers., who are not at present included in any statistics, who 
are doing this work down below. If anything can be done in the way of 
adding additional liquidity to the resources of these bankers and increasing 
through them the habit of deposit, I think a very considerable advance may 

made. 

The next subject that I dealt with is banking education. This is* a 
very important part of the whole subject; it has not been much spoken 
of to-day, but banking education is probably the key to the future in this 
matter in a way that nothing else is. In regard to this, the House will, 
1 know, be glad to learn that the proposed Indian Institute of Bankers 
which has been under consideration for the last year and a half or two 
years is. I understand, now very nearly an accomplished fact. I have taken 
a very considerable interest in securing that the subject should not be 
allowed to sleep and I shall feel very great satisfaction when I hear that 
r.n Indian Institute of Bankers has been actually brought into existence. 
The British Institute of Bankers has been giving very considerable assiS' 
tance in this matter and has been encouraging tlie Impei^ial Bank who 
have been acting in tliis matter at the instigation of the Government x.o 
press forward for the establishment of an Indian Institute to whom the 
British Institute and British bankers generally will be very glad to give 
such assistance as lies* in tbeir power but w^hich will be an Indian Insti- 
tute, conducting examinations and promoting banking education with 
special reference to Indian conditions. I dealt with various other sub- 
jects, such as facilities for remittances wdthin the country. The facilities 
granted by the Imperial Bank have recently been further improved. 
Next came clearing house fficilities, facilities for investment in Govern- 
ment securities in particular, which of course is all that comes directly 
within the Government's scope, but with the hope that, if you get the 
growth of the habit of investment in Government securities, facilities for 
buying and selling Government securities, something in the nature of 
stock exchanges will follow and people, having once learned the habit .>f 
putting their money into securities of the Government at interest, will, 
particularly when, as we hope, the interest on Government securities 
falls still lower, be inclined to take the securities of industrial and other 
concerns. The growth of anything like a market for industrial debentures 
would be an immense asset to Indian mdustry. 

I dealt then with credit facilities and in that coimection, of course, a 
good deal of the work of the Agricultural Commission should be very 
interesting. Credit facilities for agriculturists, the financing of produce, 
the growth of the bill habit in that connection, and the rediscounting 
which the Reserve Bank will have to do, will all come ip for consideration 
under that head. 

As rege.rds negotiable instruments, I was speaking at a time not very 
I the judgment of the Bombay High Court had rather disturbed 

thie eTen ooursie ^ the bill; in its travels from hand to hand^a matter 
u»hioh we have been trying to remedy by the introduction a few days ago 
di the jNe^otiable Instrum^te Bill now under consideration by a Select 
3?he effect erf that judgment seemed to us to show the great 
ii^silsaJb^ e»y rate one particular kind of ingteu- 

WM ip all negotiable by delivery. Once a 
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bearer always a bearer. We were warned that * there was considerable 
danger that if the position was not altered the popularity of the hundi 
might be seriously diminished, a development which I regard as precisely 
the contrary to the way in w^hich things should develop, because what we 
want to see is the bill of exchange taking a real place in the Indian 
money market and forming an important part of the facilities which the 
Beserve Bank will eventually provide through the method of rediscounting. 
There was a statement in one of the replies which have been received 
from the Local Governments, I think, on this subject which is of consider^ 
able interest. It is under the recommendation made by Mr. B, P. Madan 
through the Government of Bombay in connection with questions with 
regard to the expansion of banking facilities. It has been suggested that 
there shotdd be one standardized form of bill of exchange. On this 
Mr. Madan says: 

** The seller of all commodities should draw bills on the buyer at every stage as 
on the Continent and Japan and the United States and the Imperial Bank should give 
preference ip such bills over the present bills which are more in the nature of accom- 
modation hills. If .such bills are to he encouraged, the stamp duty on internal bills 
of exchange should he reduced. The Indian commercial community is not yet pre- 
pared for such a revolutionary change as standardized bills of exchange payable to 
bearer in spite of anything which may he written on it as suggested by Sir Basil 
Blackett. What (^vernment can do by legislation is to provide that where any hill 
is on the face of it made payable to hearer, it shall remain payable to l^arer in spite 
of anything which may hr written on the hack and that any such change should be 
indicated on the face of such hill.’* 

We are, as I have said, at present discussing that particular subject 
and I only mention it as a case in which the Government are following 
up the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. Immediate- 
ly after that speech was made, the Government of India circularised the 
Local Governments and other bodies with a view to the preparation of that 
survey of Indian banking which according to the External Capital Com- 
mittee was to precede detailed examination by an expert committee or 
committees. The replies have not all been received to that circular, but 
the great majority. of them have been received and were laid on the table 
of the House and were used by the Mover this evening in me^ng his 
speech* In addition, as a result of that address of mine to the Delhi 
University, I am very glad to say that quite a number of people have 
taken an interest in research in regard to banking. I am myself in 
correspondence with 4 or 6 different people who are engaged on a research 
into the methods and extent of indigenous banking in various parts of the 
country. I am sure that research of that sort by graduates of universitiee 
will be not only very valuable to themselves but extremely valuable to the 
country in opening up a region, our knowledge of which is curiously 
insufficient at present. 

Now, as regards the Eesolution which has been moved to-day, the posi- 
tii^ .of the Government in the matt^ will, I think, have been clear from 
what I have already said. The Besolution recommends that a Commisdon 
he I am not sure that I should hire to commit myself to the 

view wat it should be a Boyal Commission, which I suppose is what “Com- 
mission “ xneans. I am entirely at one with the Mover in tUnMnir tihst 
an inquiry should be held into this question d ihe devslMimstttrfbMilfai 
facilities in India, fbe nature of that hiquiiy Is, I a queeioin^ 

whieh we do not Va»t to arnye at piwmature ccaudurioos, It be 
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desirable simply to appoint one or two experts separately or in conjunction 
to examine particular portions of the subject, or it might be desirable to 
appoint something in the nature of a committee which is itself expert, or 
it might even be desirable to appoint a committee which is not itself 
expert. 1 think it is too soon to say exactly what form the inquiry should 
take or how its members should be chosen. The Government are further 
of opinion that it is early at the moment to begin such an inquiry. No 
doubt, the Mover himself has already anticipated this view of Govern- 
ment by complaining that the Government's attitude is always that they 
are going to appoint a committee but never that they are appointing one, 
but we have had reference made to several reasons why the present 
moment is not entirely suitable for the appointment of a committee. It 
would certainly be most undesirable to appoint a committee or commis- 
sion to enquire into the question of the finances of agriculture or the 
facilities for agricultural banking as at the present time the Agricultural 
Commission is still engaged in making its inquiries. There is also a very 
considerable difficulty in the matter of what the duties of a com- 

mittee should be owing to the fact that co-operative banking on which I 
have hardly touched is one of the most important features of the growth 
of banking in India in the last 20 years and one of the most hopeful. The 
subject of co-operation is a Provincial Government and not a Central Gov- 
ernment subject and it is very doubtful whether a committee covering the 
whole of India and Burma and dealing with co-operative banking would be 
a desirable body. Co-operation is a matter the purpose of w^hich is to 
bring the individual into contact with other individuals and create a chain 
of contract gradually leading from the individual cultivator up towards the 
central co-operative body, which in my opinion has at least a large enough 
field to cover when it is provincial, when it has to cover the whole of one 
large province or Presidency in India. A central co-operative bank or body 
for India as a whole might, I think, have results not at all what is desired 
by those who are the keenest on the promotion of the spirit of co-operation, 
We do not want to centralise co-operation out of existence. Then another 
reason 

Hr* T. Prakagam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural) : The other day in the discussion on the 
Beserve Bank Bill the Honourable Member told us that a co-operative 
society might not come xmder the Beserve Bank scheme : I believe it was 
in answer to a question by Mr. Joshi when he wanted the co-operative 
banks to be included in the Schedule. Now, how will this fit in? I 
gather from the Honourable Member now that the Beserve Bank Bill 
would deal with this question as well so far as the agricultural banks are 
concerned. Will the Honourable Member kindly explain to us something 
more about it? 

nie BonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: It is a little too much to ask me 
to launch forth into the question of the relation of co-operative banks with 
the Beserve Bank. The Beserve Bank. I think ought certainly to be an 
extremely useful instituticoi for the purposes of the provincial co-operative 
banks^ but I think it would be a more useful institution than a einglo 
central co-operative bank for the whole of India. 1 do not know whether 
that answers to some extent the implications of my Honourable friend’s 
question* I do nob think that the co-operative banks should come under 
the same category as joint stock banks and be asked to place with the 
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Besorve Bank as a matter of legal obligation a proportion of their time 
and demand liabilities. But that the lieserve Bank should through the 
co-operative banks use its influence for the advancement of the financial 
interests of €^iculture and the agriculturists is, I think, most desirable, 
and I hope when it comes into existence it will do a great deal to advance 
the interests, through the co-operative banks, of agriculture, of the market- 
ing of produce and the facilities for agricultural loans generally. The fact 
that the Keserve Bank is not yet in existence was one of the facts I was 
going to allude to as a reason why it is not yet the right moment to 
appoint this Commission. We shall be discussing this subject in connec- 
tion with the Eeserve Bank and I hope we shall ourselves be taking rather 
a wide survey of banking and financial facilities in India. After the dis- 
cussions have taken place in this House and in the country in connection 
with the creation of the Eeserve Bank, when that Bank has been brought 
into existence or is about to be brought into existence and when the Agri- 
cultural Commission’s Report has been received, that will be the time for 
further action. Speaking for Grovemment, I am prepared to say that the 
Government are most desirous that immediate steps should then be taken 
by some means or other to start a searching inquiry into banking facilities 
in India and the best means for improving them. In these circumstances 
I hope that the Honourable the Mover will not think it necessary to press 
his motion. I rather doubt if the House would care to commit itself to that 
Eesolution as it actually stands with the demand for a Eoyal Commission 
at this particular moment. 

Sir Puraiiotaindas Thaknrdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com- 
merce) : I would like to start by congratulating the Honourable Member 
Mr. Ayangar of the Finance Department on his maiden speech here. It 
was a pleasure to hear him and the confidence with which he spoke assures 
us a good deal of useful information as this Session proceeds. It is in the 
fitliess of things that Mr. Ayangar should have taken advantage of this 
debate to-day to put forward one of those measures for which I think he 
perhaps justifiably feels proud as a member of the Finance Department. 
Aj^ the Honourable the Finance Member reminded Mr. Vidya Sagar PAndya 
thnit he was advertising his bank, may I remind Mr. Ayangar that he was 
utflising this debate for a little publicity for what has lately been Vei^ 
n^ar the heart of the Finance Member. But I wonder. Sir, if Mr. Ayangar 
\Vas not mixing up the issues when he quoted Governor Strong with refer- 
ence to the two quotations that my friend Mr. Sarabhai Haji gave from 
the same eminent financier in connection with the necessity of having 
more banking facilities in India. I have not Governor Strong's evidence 
with me, here, but I put it to Mr. Ayangar whether whet he quoted from 
Governor Strong did not refer to banking f^ilities but to creating money 
markets, which latter has a bearing on having bill markets for the Eeserve 
Bank, tte two points are widely different, if I naay pdnt out to 
Mr. Ayangar, and whflst I am quite prepared to concede that Mr.. Ayangar 
quoted his part of Governor Strong’s evidence innocently, 1 put it to him 
that if he refwis it over again he will see that it does not bW quotatipn 
at all with the point of view which my Honourable fri^ Mr* Hail has 
been pressing bsforc this House. : 

Now, I Sir, that the question .wh^rther in India we have adehinato 
facilities im banking or Iwi biodkn of up dtffeieiiM of optoioti; 
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This morning in the very interesting debate that we had the Honourable 
the Home Member, Siri quoted what the Government have done in the 
badkwajpdv Santhal Parganas in connection with keeping down the usurer 
and the sow oar there, and if I remember it correctly the Honourable Mem- 
ber congratulated himself that about 60 years back in those backward 
tracts the Government bad passed a Eegulation saying that nobody would 
be entitled to recover a higher rate of interest from the Sauthals, for 
whom the Government are so very solicitous, than 2 per cent, per mouth. 
And Sir Alexander Muddiman said that is much better than what happens 
to be in vogue in any other part of the country. 24 per cent, per annum 
interest is thought by the Honourable the Home Member to be a reason- 
able rate of interest which even the Government willingly allow on debts of 
agriculturists. That is, Sir, the best protection which a benign Govern- 
ment can extend to our friends in the backward tracts. What then, Sir, 
can be the average rate of interest which our agriculturists must be paying 
in the forward provinces where no such Regulations are pcnnissible? Com- 
ment I submit is unnecessary and I am sure that what has been at the 
back of my Honourable friend Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji’s mind is that 
in the urban and rural districts, the rate of interest at which people 
can borrow money is so high that it is time the Government did something 
to have that levelled down to something approximately the rate at which 
people borrow, shall I say, in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. That is the 
question I agree with the Finance Member that if anything could be devised 
to induce people to . greater investment of their surplus money and to less 
hoarding^I use the \vord “hoarding*' in its broadest and most general 
sense: I do not want it to be quoted that I think people in India are 
hoarding — I agree with him that if anj^thing can be done in that direction 
it will be a service to India. But there, Sir, I do not wish to anticipate 
the important debates which are to follow later this and next session. I 
am one of those who feel that the Government of India do not encourage 
people to give up their hoarding habits. But this is not the occasion to 
say more or in detail about that. Whet in the meantime is required is 
not to lose sight of the facts, which are that even in a non-regulated tract 
Government tolerate, and almost approve of rates of interest up to 24 per 
cent, per annum. In other parts, many of my friends on this side of the 
House know, and many of the Government officials on the other side of 
the House I am sure also know, the average rate which the agriculturist 
pays is 80 per cent, per annum. During the last six months I have seen 
docunfientary evidence of how agriculturists have borrowed for four end 
five months at rates of interest which varied from 86 to 40 per cent, per 
smnum. I do not wish to minimise the assistance wRich co-operative bank- 
ing Jia® hut there is a limit up to which , these institutions can use- 

fully give as}si0ance. I do not think it will help to overlook this. Fact^ 
are there .stc^riug us in the face. What I think worries the mind of young 
India; arid, those who are not merchants, is the' progress of banking in 
Germ^y, in Canada, in Australia or even in the Bast in Japan. While 
in all these^ countries, banking institutions run into figures of 5,000, 10, OW 
and even higher, how is it that after 125 years of banking exp^^xice: in 
Indi$rr"the first Bank of Bengal was started in '1606 — how is it 'that in; 
Tn^ia to-day ail that w^ oan boast is the Imperial Bank ci Ifadiai with 
164 branches, the last hundred heaving been sWrted imder pr^suro 

Gentijal.^I^ That is the question which .woirries 

old country continues to mllron^ 

''' ^ 1 ' 
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of inadequate banking lacilitiea. But can the Government, and anould 
the Government, not do Bomething to bring India into line with those 
other oountries? 

In the meantime, Sir, how does this country get on?* Thanks to our 
great indigenous genius for banking purposes, we still have the enter- 
prising Shikarpun Multam from Smd, the indispensable but much abused 
Marwari from Kajputana and the successful Chetty from the south, who 
are the bankers of the masses of India. (Applause.) It is no use saying 
that either the Imperial Bank or son of the exchange banks or any of the 
indigenous banks, including my Honourable friend's Indian bank cater 
for or touch even a fnnge of the masses of India. It is these three classes 
of people, and the Marwari, the most abused of them all, who really fill 
the want of the masses of India I heard some Honourable Member say- 
ing in the course of this debate, “Eliminate the indigenous banker.** I 
know my Honourable fnend Dr Hyder then modified it. He congratulated 
us that there were fewer of these men I would like him to watch, look 


into it, and find out what replaced these indigenous bankers. What_jrou 
- Alipi^nAtiAn of these indigenous bsmkers, because any 
otter system of banking would be much too costly for our poor masses. 
What you want is a healthy check over these indigenous bankers, more 
f a e ili ^i og *'tey **fK"em*" so that they may "Be 'able to lend, not at 'St per cent, 
but, shall I say, at 7 per cent. (Hear, hear.) That is the question which 
I am sure my Honourable friend has in mind, and that is the question 
which I submit the Finance Member need not put off either for the report 
of the Agricultural Commission or for his Reserve Bank scheme, because 
whatever Reserve Bank may be established, Sir, it will not make this 
sort of finance available to the masses at their doors We wftpt to re- 
cogqi^ie that India caainot afford bank branches on the lines of the West: 
they are much too costly With a manager, an assistant manager, a 
shroff, a Superintendent and a few ebaprassis in your office, you can have 
no margin left for banking profit in the rural areas You must leave the 
indigenous banker to play the useful part of his work but you can put 
hin^i under sonae sort of inducement so that he may lend money on more 
reasonable terms. Tf you fail in that then support some substitute which 
will bring nearer to the peasant in the countrywide the facilities for borrow- 
ing. But thn first alternative must bye tried whole-heartedly andtSiy^ciently 
we|h, I ‘‘do not wish, §ir, to take up more time of this House. I know 
tnat to say to mv Honourable friend, “Put this off until after the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has reported or put it off until after the Reserve 
Banit Bill hijs been put through'’ will only make the next Honourable 
Meinber within six months pr a year ^yho may be lucky with the bidlpt 


box to {][uote still one more reas(^, one more example how the GDvemf;neht 
sypapatnise with sudi a Resolution but put off action. I wot|!d put it to 
Rinanee Member whether he cannot now see hie wqy to make % 
start In the direction indicated bv m.e, and I ap) sqre ihat, if he a|[|eea 
with me views which 1 have put forward — see he doqs not hscauw he 
shakes his head — and I put them iorwmtd affbr serious fought, for e^ampSe, 
I ha/ve hM some pmmnl experience in this direction~f asimre ll^ 
that this li what fa alk back of 'the ff^ds of Indisns when fhey am. 
sta not satisfied wtfli banfci^ ladIHties hern”. ^ 

wny tnere are fewer iiiciian-ron Daiucv. l ao not WsBi to cifhcSie ohijr 
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one side. I wish to suggest to those who are keen to see Indian banks 
Nourish whether from the history of the last 10 — 12 years they may not 
find that for the failure or the small number of Indian banks that we have, 
we, the investing part of the Indian public, in these concerns, are our- 
selves fairly responsible. The Indian investor, ,Sir, in banking institu- 
tions has proved to be childlike, over-suspicious, easily misled, and not 
treating these banking institutions with &at seriousness and confidence 
which alone can give Loidia successful banking institutions. 

Mr. PrcstdMit: Honourable Members still desire to talk on this Besolu- 
tion and I must adjourn at this stage. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
14th February, 1927. 
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Monday, 14th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEKS SWORN. 

I 

Mr. Abdul Halim Ghaznavi (Dacca Division: Muhammadan llural); 
and 

U. Tok Kyi (Bunna : Non -European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Transfer of tue District op Sylhet from Assam to Bengal. 

324. *Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: With rf‘ference to the Government of 
India, Home Department communiqu<^, dated the lOih Jime, 192(5, on the 
subject of the transfer of tlie district of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal 
and the statement made by the Honourable the Home Member during the 
debate on the question in the Legislative Assembly on the 31st January, 
1926: 

(1) Will Government be pleased to enlighten the House about the 

Despatch sent by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State for India and what were the recommendations 
contained therein? 

(2) In view of 'the pledge given to the Assembly for an opportunity 

of discussing this matter, will Government consider the desir- 
ability' of bringing up the subject for discussion before the 
Assembly at an early date? 

(3) Will Government be pleased to state what was exactly the reply 

received on the subject by the Government of India from the 
Secretary of State and if they would be pleased to publish it 
for the information of the public? 

(4) Do Government propose to publish all the correspoiKience other 

than that which has already been published that may have 
taken place between them and the Government of Assam or 
Bengal or any other party including the Secretary of State 
on this particular subject? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1), (8) and (4). The 

Honourable Member is referred to the answer which I gave to Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Chanda's question on the 20th of August, 1926. 

P) The guggeation which I made to the House on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, 1925 (not on the Slst January, 1926, when no meeting was hdd), 
was "‘tihat this R^olution now before the House should be withdrawn and 
that We ghouid discugg the matter on a further Resolution next Session**. 
If them is any strong feeling in the House and any Member puts ddWn a 
B^eJutidn, I will see if I can find time for its discuBsion after the Budget. 

( 701 ) 
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325. -^GoloBel J. D, Crawford: As I have received the information since 
giving notice of iny question 325, with your permission I do not wish- 
to press that .question, Sir. 

Late Abrjvals of the English Mail Steamebs at Bombay. 

326. fOolonel J. D. Crawford: (a) Will Government please state what 
are the existing arrangements wdth the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company regarding the delivery at Bombay of the English 
Mails? 

(6) Are Government aw^are of the causes of the frequent late arrivals 
of the English Mail steamers at Bombay? 

(c) Are Government taking any action to insist on the arrival of the 
English Mail steamers at Bombay by 6 a.m. on Fridays? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The English mails are 
due to arrive at Bombay at 6 a.m- on Friday morning provided that the 
mail s;1: earner leaves Marseilles at midnight of Friday, 

(b) Government understand that among the causes of late arrival are 
labour troubles at Marseilles — a heavy snow storm, fouling a buoy at 
Aden and inferior ooal owing to the coal strike*. 

(c) So far as Government are aw'are, ihe causes have been beyond the 
control of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. The 
delays on 28th August and Ist October, 1926, w'ere apparently due to the 
employment of D Class Ships. The Director-General is corresponding 
with the P. and 0. Company and the Secretary of the General Post Office, 
London. 

Colonel 3, S. Crawford: Do the Government of India have any say in 
these arrangements? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The arrangements are 
made mostly by the General Post Office, London, but the Govcniment of 
Jndia are consulted by them if there is any departure from eatablished 
arrangements. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Are the Government aware of the strength of 
public feeling in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Ob yes, Sir, we are fully 
aware of that and for that reason w-e have been examining the matter. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will Government take steps to ensure that 
the mails are regular and to ensure very early delivery in Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have already said that 
the Director General is in correspondence with the P. and O. Company 
and the Secretary of the General Post Office, Ixindon, in regard to the 
punctual receipt of the mails in Bombay. As regards their delivexy in 
Calcutta, I am sure my Honourable friend knows that there is another 
disturbing factor, namely, the breakdown of the Nerbudda bridge, which 
has pegessitated a diversion of the traffic over a slightly longer route. 
That aspect pf the question, namely, whether anythinfif can be done to 
expedite the transit between Bombay and Calcutta oonsistenriy with the 
expenditure involved, is also under the consideration of Government. 

Iii6iit<-*Ool(mel B* J. Oidxiegf: Will the Honourable Membef* 
please tell me y^hether, in view of the present delay in canying the Eng- 
lish mail frofn Bombay to Calcutta and its diversion over a longer route, 
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*Jie has considered the advisability of carrying the English mail over the 
^Bengal Nagpur Kailway.? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: Sir, rny information is that 
the delay involved by this diversion about the place where the Nerbudda 
bridge has broken down is about 4 hours. Certain preliminary calcu- 
lations which have been made by the Director General also indicate that 
by introducing a special train by the Bengal Nagpur Kail way it may cost 
as unuch as one laldi of rupees up to the time by when the railway autho- 
rities hope to rebuild the Nerbudda bridge. The matter is now under 
the consideration of Government as to whether, having regard to that 
amount of expenditure and in view of the extra convenience which will be 
7)rovided thereby, it is necessary to make any such special arrangements 
as (hat referred to by my "Honourahle friend Colonel Gidney. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware that the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway route is about 200 miles shorter than the East 
Indian route from IBombay to Calcutta, and is he aware that in the 
natural course, because it is a shorter route, it will cost less, and is he 
further aware that about 00 per cent, of the mail is for delivery in 
Calcutta and its suburbs and consequently can be landed at its destinaVion 
by thc^ shortest route? 

Th6 Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not quite realize 
whether the Honourable Member wants me definitely to abandon the 
East Indian route, because there are considerable areas which are served 
by (hat route, including Jubbulpur itself. 

Oolonel J, D. Orawlord: Is it a fact .^hat even taking into account the 
delay due to the break down of the Nerbudda bridge the time taken from 
Bombay to Calcutta by the Englisli mails is now longer than it was before 
the War? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: My information is, ^ Sir, 
that the answer to Colonel Crawfords question is in the negative; but 
as I have said the whole question is now receiving my further considera- 
tion. 

Sir Hari Sinvh Gk>ui: The Honourable Member has not replied to my 
last question. He has interrogated me in return and my reply is . 
(Several Honourahle Members \ “Order, order.'*) Sir, I beg to ask 
whether the whole question as to the transit of the English mail along 
the Bengal Nagpur Kailwav should not now be. considered in view of the 
fact that it is a shorter route? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I am sorn^ that I 
have not been able to make the position intelligible to the Honourable 
Member from the Central Provinces. 

'We do hire a certain amount of accommodation from railwavs for the 
conveyance of mail6 from Bombay to Calcutta by the East Indian route. 
If we were to convey a cert.ain portion of the mails from Bombay to 
Calcutta by the Bengal-Nagpur route, that, I am told, would involve the 
hiring of extra accommodation, and would cost abolit a lakh of rupees for 
nine months during \vhich this special arrangement will have to be made. 

‘Wr. A. Bangaswami l^aagaf : Mav I know, Sir, for w^hose benefit this 
special arrangement is made? Ts it for fhe benefit of Europeans who 
want this ac.celeration of service, or is it for the benefit of the public in 
‘this country? 
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The Eonoorable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: It is for the benefit of all 
members of the public who receive mails from England. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Sir, have Government considered the inauguration 
of an aerial mail between Bombay and Calcutta to expedite this? 

The Eonoorable Sir Bhopendra Nath Hitra: Sir, the question of civil 
aviation \vill, 1 hope, come up for consideration on Wednesday next. 

Mr. A, Eangaswami Iyengar: Sir, may 1 know whether the House will 
have an opportunity of discussing this (>xtra arrangement and extra cost 
that is j)roposod to be put upon the tax-payer in this country? 

The Eonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not possible for me,. 
Sir, at the prestail moment to give any answer to that question. 

Lieut. -Colonel E. A. J. Oidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
tell me whether it is not a fact that it will cost Us. 2, ()()() per mail from 
Bombay to Calcutta if carried by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not know, Sir. If 
the Honourable Member has infonnatlon on this subjec.t, it is no use his 
asking me ttu‘ question. 1 have given him all th(‘ information which came 
into my possession when 1 was examining this matter last week. 

Sir Hari Singh Gk)ur: May 1 know, Sir, what are the t(‘nns (;f the con- 
.tract regarding the hiring of accommodation on the East Indian Railway? 

The Eonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I Kuhmit, Sjr, that w(^ are 
now getting beyond the original question. I may, hfiW(iver, state that 
the postal authorities go up to the railway authorities and ask them to 
qi^ote the figure for hire; and the Post Oihee has got to pay the rate 
demanded. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I inquire whether the contract does not 
provide .thal the East Indian Ihiilway would h(‘ bound to carry the rnjiils; 
and if there is any breakdown on the line, th(‘ contract will for tln^ time 
being be suspended? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. There is no 
such contract. Arrangements are made wath th(‘ Railway for the convey- 
ance of mails by j)aying them certain rat(;s w'hich are settled between the 
Railway and the Post Office, 

Sir Hari Singh Gk>ur: Is there any contract as to time? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Undoubtedly. The time 
is the time which is ordinarily taken by that part>icular train to reach 
Calcutta from Bombay. Now if the route is breached, naturally it will 
take more time. 

Sir Hari Singh Oonr: Is there no provision made for this breach or a 
contingent breach on the line? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer is in the 
negative- 

V.aCAKCIES Iir THE BANKS OF KlNG^S COMMISSrONED OFFICERS OF THE 
Indian 'Army open to British Officers. 

327. ♦Oolond J* D. Oraurtord: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of vacancies in the ranks of King’s CommiBsioned Officers of 
the Indian Army open to British Officers which had to be filled during the* 
year ending 28th February, 1927, and the number of recruits obtained? 
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Kr. O. M. Tonng; Tlie total number of vacancies that have occurred 
for will occur during the year ending the 28th February 1927 is estimated 
at 118. let is anticipated that the intake for the same period will be 66. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Are Govt'rnment taking into consideration 
the very serious position disclosed by these figures? 

Mr. a. M. Young: The question of the recruitment of British officers is 
•engaging the earnest attention of the Government of India. 

Regruitmen’t to the Army in India Reserve oy Ofeiceiis. 

328. ^Colonel J. D- Crawford: Will Government be pleased to state 
'by ranks the number of gentlemen so far recruited to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers, showing separately those recruited for service with 
combatant units? 

Mr. G- M. Young: I lay on the tabb* a statement giving as far as pos- 
sible the information desired by the Honourable Member. He will see 
from this statement that up to the 1st February, 1027, 288 officers and 91 
officers designate liad been appointed ■•to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers find that of this number, 220 officers and 06 officers designate have 
been posted to combatant units. 


.Statement showing tlu* number of officers of the Armv in India Reserve of Officers in each 
of the various ranks (up to 1st February, 1927). 
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Colonel J. D. Crawford: Is the Honourable Member aware that, as I 
believe, certain officers commanding Auxiliary units are discouraging their 
men from.; joining the Army in hidia Reserve of Officers on the ground that 
it is threatening the efficiency of the Auxiliary Force? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Government have no information on that point. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Arc the Government of India aware that these 
‘officers commanding feel that if their trainiitg in the Auxiliary- Force one 
year and their training with the regiment another year be counted both 
ior their Auxiliary Force efficiency and for their efficiency in -^he Army 
in India Reserve of Officers, more candidates would be fokheoming? 

Mr* O. M. Young: Sir, under the arrangements already exisiing, a 
Bistoct or Independent Brigade Commander can exempt an officer designate 
‘lor the Cavalry, Tank Corps, Artillery and Infantry arms of service, not 
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more than everY Becond year provided that he carries out the training ini 
that year for which he is liable under the Auxiliary Force, India, Act. 
Conversely, with the approval of the military authorities as defined by the 
Act, training carried out by an officer designate may be allowed to count, 
against the training prescribed in the Act. 

Mr. B. Das: May I anqiim* w^lnther Indian officers are at present in- 
cluded in that statement? What is their number? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I cannot tell the Honourable Member what the 
number is; the total includes the Indian officers. 

Mr. B. Das: How many Indian Army Eeserve of Officers are there ini 
the Auxiliary and Eesen’e forces? 

Mr. G. M- Young: If the Honourable Member will put down the ques- 
tion, 1 will answer it. 

Settlement oe Moplah Women anjd Children in the Andamans, 

329. *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim : (a) Will Goveniment 
be pleased to stati^ bow many Moplah women and how many children wore 
taken to the Andamans? 

(b) The cost per liead for taking these women and children from^ 
Malabar to the Andamans? 

(cj Is it a fact that these people arc governed by jail rules 7"^ 

(d) If not, what law is prevailing? 

(fi) Have any arrangements been made for the religious and moral* 
education of these Jloplah children? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) About 270 women and 
540 children. 

(b) The average cost per head ii:? Es. 33. 

(c) No. 

(d) The ordinary law of British India as inodifii^ by the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands Eegulation III of 1876, and subsequent amending Be* 
gulations. 

(e) Primary schools have been opened in all Moplah villages, and suit- 
able religious and moral teaching is imparted by Moplah teachers. 
Mosques have also been built in the majority of villages and are regularly 
used. 

Maulvi Saj^d Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: May I know if it is a fact that 
the teachers in charge of these Moplah children are quite unqualified; 
that they are nominally educated teachers who cannot be expect(^ to im- 
part any kind of education either religious or moral? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, that is not my infor- 
mation. 


^ The TELLicHBuaY-MysoHE Railway. 

330. ^Klian Bahadur Ha{i Abdullah Bajli Kaatm : Will Government be* 
pleased to state whether the Tellicfaerry-Mysore Bailway is und^ con* 
templation? 

Mr. A. A* L. Paraoni: A portion of tfie line* itom TelMclieny tor the faofc 
of the Ghats is under resurvey. 
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PuovisiON OF Intermediate Class Compahtmkxts and Pining 
Saloons on Trains running BiiTw^EN 2 *Iadras and ^Ianculore. 

831. *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: (a) Are Government 
aware that there are no intermediate.^ elass compartments rnnnin'j between 
Madras and Mangalore when all other Eailways liave intermediate com- 
partments? 

(b) Do Government mean to take any action regarding the matter, and- 
if so, when? 

(c) Are Government aware that there are no dining saloons running ’ 
between Madras and Mangalore? 

{(1) Do Government mean to take any action in this direction, and if 
so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Governrnenf are aware that intermediate 
class accommodation is not provided on the Madras-Mangalore section. 
It is not a fact that all other railways provide intermediate class accommo- 
dation. 

(h) No; but the Agent has the question of providing intermediate class 
accommodaiion or alternatively of reserving third class compartments for 
a reduced number of fares undbr consideration in consultation- with the 
Local Eailway Advisor\^ Committee. 

(c) Yes. 

{(}) No. TI(is is a matter within the discretion of the Agent whose’ 
notice can be drawn to it by means of the Local Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

PoPIO.aTIOK OF THE JIaDIIAS PrE.SIDEXCV A.\D AIaEABAE 
AND So' Tli KaXaRA AND THE NcMBER OF SeaT.S A). LOTTED TO 

Muhammadans in the Madras Legislative Council. 

332. *Khaii Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Biaaim: (a) What is the 
total Muhammadan population of the Madras Presidency and the number 
of seats allotted to them in the Madras Legislative. Council? 

(h) What is the total Muhammadan population of Malabar and South 
Kanarii and the number of seats allot* ed to the Muhammadans of these two 
districts»in the Madras Legislative Council? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (6). I lay on the 

table a statement giving the information required. 


Statement itkowhg the. information aeked for in parU (a) and (b) of question No. 3S3. 


■ Muhammadan population in the Madras Presidency excluding States 

IS 2,840,488. The number of seats allotted to them in the Madras Council is 13. 


(A) The total Muhammadan population of Malabar and South Kanara is 1,166 083 
The number of seats allotted to the Muhammadans of these districts in the’Councii 
Is three. 


Discontent in the Customs Service in Calcutta. 

' 888. •!&. H. M. JoShi: (a) Are Government aware that a feeling of 
discontent has long existed amongst the members of the Custom Service 
in Oaleutta owing to the severity of punishments inflicted for trivial 
irregulanties? 
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(b) Are Government aware that this discontent is aggravated by the 
many supersessions to which senior men in the Service are subjected, 
and that this is a feature peculiar only to the Calcutta Port? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) During 1926, six officers of the 
Calcutta Custom House appealed to the Central Board of Revenue against 
the orders of the Collector of Customs. In two cases the officers had 
been dismissed, in two their increments had been withheld, 
and in two the officers had been relieved of certain remu- 
nerative but responsible duties. The Government of India do not consider 
that the number or nature of these appeals indicates any undue severity 
in the enforcement of discipline, nor have -they any reason to believe that 
such enforcement has given rise to a general feeling of discontent. 

{b) The answer to part (b) is in the negative. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member 
please infomi us whether it is a fact that the administTation of the Customs 
Association, as at present constituted, on account of its interference with 
the administration of the Department, has been the direct cause of the 
present discontent and want of co-operation and hannony between 
some of the customs employees and the heads of the departments in 
Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I take the infonnation from 
the Honourable Member. I do not think it arises out ot the question. 

Lieut-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Ls it a fact that the ri'asun why 
this discontent is a feature peculiar only to the })ort of (.’alcutta is almost 
entirely atlribuiable to the undesirable action of the President of the 
Customs Association? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think my answer to the previous 
question supplies the an.swer to this question. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government know the special 
relations existing between Ihe gentleman who asks this question and the 
President of the Association? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think I miglit ask Mr. Joshi 
that question. 

Sri'EHSESSIONS IN THE CALCUTTA PREVENTIVE SERVICE DURING THE 
YEARS 1924 — 11^20, 

334. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) how many supersessions have taken place in the Calcutta Pre- 

ventive Service during the years 1924 — 1926, both in the 
acting and permanent appointments; and 

(ii) how many supersessions have taken place in the ministerial 

establishment during the same period? 

(b) Are Government prepared to inquire into the eircumstanoes which 
led to the supersessions of seniors and in the ministerial establishment, 
and to state what steps, if any, they contemplate taking to afford the men 
protection against such treatment? 
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The Bonourable Sir Basil Blackett: [a) (i) Inspectors and officers of 
the Calcutta Preventive Service are on time-scales of pay. Promonon 
from the officers’ rank to that of Inspector is by selection, and no question 
of supersession can arise. 

(ii) The ministerial establishment consists of Superintendents. Deputy 
Superintendents, Upper Division clerks and L'^wer Division clerks. All 
these classes are on time-scales of pay. Promotions to the first two are 
made by selection; vacancies in the Upper Division are filled partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by selection from the Lower Division. No 
•question of supersession can, therefore, arise. 

(b) No. 

SrPKRSESSIONS IN THE CALCUTTA PREVENTIVE SERVICE. 

335. •Mr. N, M- Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that one of the clerks in the Calcutta Preventive Service who 
is affected by supersession had previously been promoted to the Upper 
Division, but was subsequently reverted in favour of a senior and who 
after reversion w'as superseded by a junior, 39 places below him? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There are no clerks in the C’alcutta 
Preventive Service, nor have the Government of India any information 
regarding any such occurrence in the ministerial establishment of the 
Calcutta Custom House. 

Withdrawal of Official Rkcognition from the Customs^ Service 

As.socjation. 

836. •Mr. H. M, Joshi: In the matter of withdrawal of official recogni- 
tion from the Customs’ Service Association, will Government be pleased 
to state : 

(a) whether in the action taken by Government, such action was 

influ(*nced by the Government Servants’ Conducl Pules or the 

Ilecognition Rules; and 

(b) if the former, whether the question was referred for the opinion 

of the Home Department of the Government of India? 

The Hoaourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply to part (o^) of, the questi(.)n 
is that the Government look both sets of rules into consideration. The 
reply to part (b) is that the decision was the decision of the Government 
of India. 

(1) Intfoduction of the SniPr System of Work in Indian IMtxks. 

(2) Prohiiution of the Employment of Women undercround in 

Indian Mines. 

837. •Mr. H. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state when 
they propose to take steps to legislate for introducing the shift system 
of work/in Indian mines? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state when the rules prohibiting the 
‘employment of women underground in Indian mines will be pubiishod 
and enforced? 

The Honottfable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: (a) I hope that it will be 
possible to arrive at a decision on this question verj' soon but it is not 
yet possible to fix any date. 
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(i^) The draft regulations have not yet been referred to Mining Boards 
and under section 31 (3) of the Indian Mines Act it is not possible ta 
publish them un’cil this has been done. The question of bringing the 
regulations into force must obviously depend u])on the criticisms received 
and it is not possible for mo to make any prophecy in this connection. 

Mr* N. H. Joshi: May I ask whether Governmeitt will take steps to 
expedite coming to some decision on this question very soon? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 can assure the Honour- 
able Member that Government are doing their best to expedite matters. 


IXTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION REGARDING THE MACHINERY FOR 

sEHLiNG Labour Oisputks. 

338. *Mr. N. M. Joshi; Will Government be pleased to state 
when they propose to introduce legislation regarding the niachiiiery for 

settling labour d!q>atee7 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; Government are not yet 

in a position to say when they will be able to introduce legislation regard- 
ing the machinery for settling labour disputes. The matter is at present 
receiving their consideration. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member be able to tell us how 
soon they are likely to bring in a Bill on tlie lines of the memorandum < 
published by them? 

The Honourable Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I regret I am unable to 
give my Honourable friend any precise infonnation on the point at th'& 
stage. 

• ?***’ Lallr^May I ask the Honourable Member what the delay 

IS due to? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The delav is due to *he 

matter being under the consideration of Government. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, whether 
it is not a fact that the Government of India have been considering thia 
matter for a very considerable time? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Natti Mitra: That is perfectly true. 

Mr* Ohaman Lall. May I ask whether they have come to any mature' 
judgment on the subject yet? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. 

lb. Oh^u LaU: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, what period is 
usually taken by the Government of India to come to a mature deciBion- 
on such matters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That depends on the 
importance of the subject, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does the H<mourable Member consider this matten 
not to be a matter of great importance? , 

Tlw ^oonrable Sir Bhupendra Hith Mitra: That is the reason. Sir., 
why the Government are takmg thig wnount ol time. 
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Mr. A. Bangaswami lyesgar: Are we to take it, Sir, that the Govern- 
ment of India always delay matters because they want to consider matters*?' 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not necessarily, Sir. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I ask whether the answer of the 
Honourable Member that there is delay because Government are consider- 
ing tile mutter is a statement of the actual methods of the Government 
of India? 

The Honoifrable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not necessarily. I have 
already replied that the delay in this case is due to the importance of the 
subject which lias made it necessary for the Government of India to take 
a certain amount of time tr. come to final conclusions. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government are aware lhat some 
four years ago they prevented the Bombay Government from passing 
legislation on this subject on the ground that the Government of India 
wtTC taking steps to pass this legislation? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am aware of that, Sir, 
but I have no recollection tliat the Government of India ever told the 
Bombay Government fhat they were going to pass legislation immediately. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: (.hm the Honourable Member state by what 
stages they w'ill be able to conclude their consideration? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I cannot proj)hesy, Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Gan the Honourable Member give us any idea 
as to how long it will take for the Government to finish considering this^ 
important question? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have already replied to 
that question. 

iNTRomic'fioN OF Legislation for the Promft Payment of Wages. 

339. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state 
when they propose to introduce legislation regarding the question of the 
prompt payment of wages? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Government of India 
have addressed Local Governments in their letter No. 1.-1391, dated the' 
28th July, 1926, which has been published. Replies are still aw^aited 
from some Local Governments. When these replies have been received 
the question will he examined. No Bill whll be introduced during this 
Session, but it may be possible to arrange for the discussion of the subject 
by the Standing Advisory Committee attached to the Department of 
Industries and Labour before the Session closes. 

Semotion op Experts fou the Economic Conference to be held^ 

UNDER THE ArSPICES OF THE LeaGUE OF NaTIONS. 

340. *Mr, H, M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state- 
whether in selecting five experts for the Economic Conference to be held! 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, they will consider the desira- « 
WKty of selecting some experts who represent the labour view of economic' 
and industrial development? 

Th# Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: As at present advised, Government: 
are not satisfied that it is necessary to give effect, to. the. suggestion, con- 
veyed in the question. 
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Mr. H. M. Jodli: May I know whether the Government are aware 
that the British Government have nominated one of the labour representa- 
tives on their delegation? 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innee: 1 have seen the names of the British 
delegation, Sir, but I am afraid I do not know what the politics of the 
respective gentlemen are. 

Hr. Obaman Lall: 1 understood, Sir, that the Honourable Member 
said “ as at present advised May I know who is responsible for advis- 
ing the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes: 1 am afraid I cannot let the Honour- 
able Rfember into the secrets of the Government of India. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask what the reasons were which induced 
the department responsible for giving a particular kind of advice to the 
Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Scrutiny of the agenda. 

Use of the Coii'anons of the Assembly by the Public. 

S41. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will Government be pleased to state if the 
corridors in this Assembly are open to the public — without reserve? If not, 
do the Government propose to take sufficient care not to allow the corridors 
to be made into a public bazaar? 

Mr. L. Graham: Admission to the building is by ticket but while work 
is boill in progress it is extremely difficult to exclude persons from tlic 
corridors. 


ArPOI\TM£N'T.S TO THE IXDIAX ClVlL SERVICE. 

B42. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will Government he pleased to state how 
many of the candidates selected by the different Indian Civil Service 
Selection Boards in the various provinces of India have been provided by 
Government with appointments in the higher Imperial Posts since 1919 
compatible with their qualifications? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: There are no Indian Civil 
Service Selection Boards and I am not clear to what the Honourable 
Member is referring. 

Critical Condition of Aoriculti'rists ix certain Parts of the 
Cevtr.al Puovixces, Bombay and Madras. 

343. ♦Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if they have any objection to ascertain from the Governments of the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras, if it is a fact that the condition 
of agriculturists in certain parts of each of these Provinces is critical? 

(6) If the reply to the above be in the negative, t.c., if Government 
have no objection to ascertain from the Provincial Governments as in- 
dicated in {a) above, will Government he pleased to ascertain the detl&ls 
of the distressing condition of agriculturists in each part of the various 
Provinces, named in {a) above, ascertaining simultaneously i^rhat steps 
have been taken by each Provincial Goremment to help agriculturists out 
of their difficulty? 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to inquire of the Central Provinces 
Government if it is a fact that cotton cultivators in Yeotmal were in sucfav 
a bad plight last September, that they could not afford to employ labour 
for weeding, and the sowkars there were not prepared to lend them money 
even on prohibitive terms? 

(d) If the reply to (c) above from the Provincial Government be in the 
negative, will Government be pleased to ascertain from that Government 
whether any of their officers were informed of this state of things and find 
out what was done by that Provincial Government to bring relief to the^ 
cotton cultivators of that District? 

(c) Will Government ho pleased to state if it is a fact that the deterior- 
ated condition of cultivators in the Central Provinces and Berar, and in- 
the Bombay Pr<‘sidency generally is due to the currenev policy of the 
Government of India especially with reference^ to the artificial apprecia- 
tion of the rupee insisted upon by Governinerit? 

Mr. J. W, Bhcre: (a) and (h) Enquiries are being made. 

(c) and (d) The matter is primarily the concern of the Local Govern- 
ment and the Government of India do not propose to address them OU: 
the subject. 

(e) The Honourable Member is rcnJly asking for an expression of 
opinion, but so far as the Government of India are concerned, the answer 
is in the. negative. 

Mr. B. Das: What steps do the Government of India take when Pro- 
vincial Governrnent.s do not do their primary duty and do not look after the 
interests of. tlie agriculturisls? 

Mr. J. W. Bh ?re: When such a contingency arises the Government 
of India will consider what they should do, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May 1 ask whether the Honourable 
Member will lay before the House the result of the inquiries that he is 
making with reference lo (a) and (h)? 

Mr. J. B. Bhcre: I shall certainly inform the Honourable Member 
of the re{>ly of the Local Government. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How long will the Honourable Member 
take to make the information available to me? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: That de[)end8 upon when I get the reply from Hie 
Local Government. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How long does the Honourable Member 
expect to take for that? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: So far as I am concerned, I believe the enquiry has 
already gone out. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I request that the infonnation may 
be made available to the House instead of to me individually. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The reply may be lengthy and I am not prepared 
to place it on the table of the House which would involve an addition to 
the printing bill. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I suggest to the Honourable Member 
that the result of his enquiry in this direction may be particularly interest- 
ing and instructive to the House next month and may be made available 
to the House. 
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Mr. J, W. Bhore: I shall he very happy to place a copy of the reply 
in the Library of the House. 

Peovisiok of Quauteus ok Grant of a House Allowance in lieu 
THEREOF TO INDIAN GUaUDS OF THE EaST InDIAN RaILWAY. 

344. *Mr. Aznar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the article headed “ housing accommodation published 
jui the Weekly Mazdoor of Lucknow, the organ of the East Indian Railway 
Union? 

{b) Is it a fact that the Indian guards on the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
section of the East Indian Railway as well as on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and North Western Railway get railway quarters to be near ai 
I hand, "to be booked any time they are required, on payment of a small 
house rent, and that when quarters are not available for them they get 
house allowance? 

(c) Do the Government propose to urge the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
way, to bring the staff of the Eas^^fhdian Railway which is now a State 
Railway on an equal footing with the staff of other State Railways in 
the matter of house accommodation, etc.? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Indian guards of the East Indian Railway 
(excluding the Oudh and Eohilkhand section) get neither railway quarters 
nor house allowance, as alleged in the above-mentioned article? 

' (e) Is it a fact that a palatial building named “ Colvin Mansion has 
been built close to the Howrah station, for the use of officials at a cost 
of about six lakhs of rupees, although these officials get handsome pay and 
most of them have cars of their own? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have not seen the article referred 
to. 

(b) On the lines mentioned quarters for which the usual rent is charged 
are provided for Indian guards^l w’here they are required to live close to 
their work and where private enterprise does ndl adequately meet the 
demand. House allowance is not paid where railway quarters arc not 
available. 

(c) The policy to be adopted in regard to the provision of quarters for 
railway staff bn State- worked Railways has been laid down by Govern- 
ment and will be adopted on the East Indian Railway* 

(d) Quarters are provided where available on payment of the usual 
rent. House allowance is not paid where quarters are not available. 

(e) On account of the difficulty of finding house accommodation for 
officers of the East Indian Railway in Calcutta the building referred to 
has been constructed. 


Mr. J ampft dBa M. Mehta: Will the Honourable Member kindly sftate 
what is the meaning of the words ** usual rent 

Mr. A. A. Lt Panoni^ The rent laid down in the letter or memorandum 
issued by the' Government of India in the Railway Department. 

Mr. limMiM m mhU: It does not include depreciation and the 
^ordinary rate of interest on capital? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is based on 4 per cent, of the capital cost of 
ithe building excluding land. 

Mr. Jamiaadas M. Mshta: And also does not include cost of deprecia- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It docs nol. 

Mr. Jaxnnadas M. Mehta: It is also limited to 10 per cent, of the 
officer’s salary, which may amount to a rate of interest of 1 per cent. 
Instead of 4 per cent.? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Is the Honourable Member making a statemeul 
or asking a question? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am asking^ a question. Is not the result 
that the amount of interest realised mignt in given cases work out at 
i per cent, instead of 4 per cent. ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not prepared to accept the Honourable 
Member s figure of the rate of interest earned on the capital, but the ten 
per cent, of salary limit applies to railway servants as to all other Govern- 
ment servants. 

Provision of Quarters for Indian Guards, Train Examiners, 

ETC. 

345. *Mr. .Amar Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that the Indian guards, Train 
Examiners and others whose duties require them to live near the place 

their duty, have no quarters? If so, do Government propose to pro- 
vide quarters for them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The policy of Government is to provide railw’ay 
quarters where conditions are such that private enterprise does not ade- 
quately meet the demand for housing the staff and also where it is neces- 
sary for special reasons to provide quarters for cert;ain classes of staff near 
to their work and this is being done as far as funds permit. In accordance 
with this policy, a considerable number of the classes mentioned by the 
Honourable Member have been provided with quarters. 

Construction of a Buildiiig in the Howrah Yard for the Staff 
OF THE Watch and Ward Defartment of the East 
Indian Railway. 

346. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fad that a four-storied building is 
under construction in the HowTah Yard, for the staff of the Watch and 
Ward Department? Has the department been permanently or finally sane- 
tioned? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to bolh the parts of this question 
IS in the affirmative. 

•Chief Clerks of the Divisional Offices of the East Indian 

Railway. 

347. ♦Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government state the num- 
ber of Indian Chief Clerks engaged in the existing six divisions of the 
East Indian Railway and in the Head Offices of the various department? 
Is it a fact that the Chief Clerks of all the Divisional Offices in the East 
Indian Railway are non-Indians? 

(b) Is it a fact that one Mr. Perry, while working as Chief Clerk of 
Dinapore Division, was suspended for gross misconduct and irregularities, 
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and was transferred to the Allahabad Division? Will the Government 
state why this man is still allowed to hold charge of a Divisional Office? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Znnes: {a) and (b) Government have no 
information and regret that they cannot undertake to enquire into the 
matter. ^ 

Caxcei.lation of the Resignation tendeheo by Mu. Howe, an 

Engineek. 

348, *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that one Mr. Howe, an Engi- 
neer, was compelJed to resign his appointment for unsatisfactory work, 
but that his resignation letter was cancelled without the consent of the 
Chief Engineer of the Eaihvay? Will the Government state under what 
circumstances his resignation letter was cancelled although it was duly 
accepted by the Chief Engineer and another qualified Engineer w^as 
actually ordered to relieve him? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

Office Horns of the Clerical Staff of the East Indian Railway 

STATIONED at JaMALTUR. 

349. •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the paragraph headed ‘*Clerk wmT* published in the Weekly 
Masdoor of Jjucknow, the organ of the East Indian Bailw^ay Union, dated 
the 17th June, 1926? 

(h) Is it a fact that the office hours for the East Indian Railway clerical 
staff stationed at Jamalpur is from 8 a.m. to 4 p m., with one hour’s recess 
for tiffin from 11 a.m. to 12 a.m., as complained therein? 

(f) Is it a fact that the office hours for similar staff in the other offices 
of the East Indian Railway (e.y., the Divisional offices at HowTah, Asansol, 
Dinapore, Allahabad, Lucknow% Moradabad and the Head Office at 
Calcutta, etc.), are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m, or from 10 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. 
with half an hour off for tiffin, as alleged therein? 

(d) Is it a fact that Indian clerks are not provided with railway 
quarters near their offices? 

(e) Is it a fact that owing to their not having been provided with 
quarters near fheir offices many of the clerks have to run a good distance 
before and after meals, or to take a full meal early in the morning to 
last them the whole day? 

Office Hours of the Clerical Staff of the East Indian R.ailw^ay 
stationed at Jamalpur. 

350. •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that sometime ago the work- 
ing account officers staff (mechanical), Jamalpur, submitted a petition to 
the Chief Accounts Officer, Calcutta, through the Workshop Account Officer 
(Mechanical), Jamalpur, requesting him to change the office hours? If so, 
what steps have been taken on the same? 

The SonontMe Sir OhadM I propose, with your permission, 

Sir, to reply to questions Nos. 849 and 850 together. 

Government have no information but are making enquiries and will 
Jet the Honourable Member know the result in due course. 
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Long Hours of Duty of the Rooking Clerks at Mokameh 

Junction. 

351. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to a paragraph headed ‘'Long hours duty'', published in 
Weelcly Mazdoor of Lucknow, the organ of the East Indian Eailway Union, 
dated *8th July, 1926? 

(h) Ts it a fact that the coaching earning of Mokameh Junction is 15 
to 20 thousand rupees a month ? 

(c) Is it a fact that only two booking el(?rks are posted at Mokameh 
Junction? 

(d) Is it a fact that they have to perform 12 hours’ duty each, the 
senior one in the day and junior one in the night? 

Reduction of the Working Hours of the Booking, Parcel and 
OTHER Staff employed on the East Indian Railway. 

358. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Booking, Parcel 
and other staff at Ondal and other important stations of the East Indian 
Railway have to perform 12 hours’ duty ? 

(h) If so, do Government propose to take immediate steps to reduce 
the working hours of all the staff? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 propose, with your permission, 
Sir, to reply to questions N( s. 351 and 853 together. 

Government have seen the article referred to. They have not the 
information asked for but I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
reply given to question No. 140 asked by Dr. K, G. Lohokare on the 
20th August, 1926. 

Maximum Hours op Labour in Industries adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. 

352. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: {a) Is it a fact that at the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva it was decided that no man in any 
industry should be made to work for more than sixty hours a week? 

(b) Has this resolution been accepted by the British Government? 

(c) Has the resolution been accepted by the Indian Government? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (^) The answer is in the 
negative.' 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

Grievances of Indian Guards employed at Sahbbgunge on the 
East Indian Railway. 

354. ♦Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article headed “Sahebgunge Guards", published in the 
Weekly Mazdoor^ the organ of the East Indian Railway Union, dated 
8th Jdy, 1926? 

(6) Is it a fact that the station master, Sehebgunge, has issued orders 
that no Indian guards should be booked by passenger trains when Euro- 
pean guards are available? 

» 
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(c) Is it a fact that even the temporary' guards on learning duties at 
Saliebgunge get preference over permanent and senior Indian guards 
in the matter of booking by passenger trains? 

(d) Is il a fact that for a guard to be on a passenger train means less 
trouble and more money in the shape of mileage allowance than to be cn 
a goods train? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(6) 1 do not know bu\ 1 think it extremely improbable. Such an order 
would not bo within a station master's powers. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Generally spealdng guards of passenger trains earn more mileage 
allowance than guards of goods trains. 

IxsrLCTic»2s' or Post Offices by Audit Officeks. 

355. *Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government state the num- 
ber of head, Sub and Branch post offices inspected by the Audit officers 
during the year 1926-27 and the two previous years and the amount of 
expenditure incurred for their travelling allo\vance each year in each Postal 
Circle ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the term ‘‘Audit Officers" has not been defined 
anywhere? If so, will the Government state the exact nature of their 
duties and responsibilities? Is it a fact that even a clerk of the Audit 
office in the time-scale was deputed tor carrying out the inspoction of post 
offices ? 

(c) Will the Government state if any important case of fraud in any 
post office, undetected by the Divisional Superintendent or Sub-Divi- 
sional Inspector of post offices, was detected by the Audit officers during 
their inspection? If the reply be in the affirmative, will the Government 
give the particulars of such cases? If the reply be in the negative, will 
the Government state the object of introducing the system of inspection 
by Audit Officers at a heavy expense? 

Discoxtixuance of the System of Inspection of rukal Post Offices 

BY Audit Officers. 

356. *Mr. Amar Nath Datt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the statements made in letters published under the heading 
“ Important letters " in the “ Samiiee the registered monthly organ 
of the Dacca District Postal and Eoyal Mail Service Association in its 
issues of November and December, 1926, to the effect that Mr. D. N. Palit, 
accountant, and Mr. Jogendra Chandra Das, a clerk of the Audit Office, who 
were deputed by Government to inspect post offices in the Dacca Division 
compelled postal officials in the Dacca Head office and some mofusil post 
offices to work overtime and that they used to tax them by making them 
supply them with meals and refreshments without paying for them and 
also that they used cheaper modes of conveyance than those paid for 
by Government and inspected offices situated on the same railway line on 
different dates in contravention of Article 995 of the Civil Service Begula- 
tions? Are Government prepared to institufe an inquiry into the allega- 
tions and take steps to prevent the same in future? 
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(b) Do the Government propose to discontinue the system of inspec- 
tion of runil post offices b\\ Audit Offic(irs as su^osted in resolution No. 
18, dated 22nd August, 1926, passed at a meeting of the Dacca District 
Postal and Iloyal Mail Service Association and published in the '*Samitee**? 

The Hononrable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 355 and 356 together. 

Enquiries regarding these two questions are being niiide and in the 
i;vent of its proving possible to collect the information desired, without 
undue ex}>ense and labour, replies will be sent to the Hcmourable Member 
in duo course. 

Use ok Portions of Port Offick Biildings as tjieiii phiyate 
Quarters by Superintendents of Post Offices, 

857. *Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (n) Will Government state the places 
in Bengal and Assam Circle where the quarters of the Superintendent of 
Post Offices are located in their office buildings? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Superintendents of Post Offices avail themselves 
of the best and larger f)ortion of the buildings and pay a smaller share of 
rent ? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Barisal, Bogra, Dihrugarh, Dinajpiir, Faridpur, 
Jalpaiguri, Khulna., Krishnagar, Midnapore, Mymensingh and Narayanganj. 

(h) 1 have no information that this is the case, and I am enquiring into 
the matter. 

TTre of Portions of Post Office Buildings as theik private 
Quarters by Superintendents of Post Offices. 

358. ♦Mr, Amar Nath Butt: (j/i) Arc Government aware that wlien 
a new Superintendent assumes charge of a Division he shifts the office to 
his residential quarters? 

(h) Will Government state the amount incurred for the shifting of the 
offices of the Superiniendenis of Post Offices in Bengal and Assam Circle 
where they use the office buildings as their residential quarters as well and 
also the number of changes and the amount of expenditure in each Divi- 
sion during the years 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27? 

(c) Will Government state the number of changes and amount in- 
curred for shifting the office of the Superintendent of Post offices in the 
Dacca and Tipperah Divisions for the last 5 years? 

(d) Do Government propose not to allow the Superintendents to use 
a part of the office building as their private quarters and to take action 
against unnecessary shifting of the office? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Government are not aw^are that this is done as a 
regular practice. # 

(b) There were 4 removals in all during the 3 years in question in the 
case of the Divisions other than the Dacca and Tipperah Divisions and the 
total expenditure amounted to Rs. 72-8-0 the details being — ^Alymeusingh 
Division, Rs. 20 in 1924-25, Presidency Division, Rs. 30 in 1926-27, and 
Rangpur Division, Rs. 10-8-0 and Rs. 12 in 1925-26, and 1926-27, respect- 
ively, 

b2 
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(c) There were 2 removals in each of the 2 Divisions during the 5 years 
in question and the total expenditure amounted to Es. 75, the details 
being — Tipperah Division, Es. 20 in each of the years 1923-24 and 1925-26 
and Dacca Division, Es. 15 in 1924-25 and Es. 20 in 1925-26. 

(d) Government do not propose to take any action beyond enquiring 
into the necessity for the removals in the case of the Eangpur, Tipperah 
and Dacca Divisions. 

Case oe Babu Raj Kumar Mukertee, Inspector, Royal Mait. 

Service. 

859. ““Mr, Amar Nath Outt: (•«) Is it a fact that Babu Raj Kumar 
Mukherjee, Inspector, Royal Mail Service, third Sub-division, has been 
stationed at Narayanganj in East Bengal for more than twelve years? 

(b) Is it a fact that during this period he was under orders of transfer 
to other places for not less than three times but on no occasion were the 
orders given effect to? 

(c) Is it a fact that on his report adequate utensils were not furnished 
to the rest houses within his jurisdiction and that van peons for S.-IO section 
were not sanctioned? 

(d) Is it a fact that Babu Eaj Kumar Mukerjee was found to ask a 
loan from a sorter within his jurisdiction and on refusal the case went up to 
the notice of the Superintendent, E. M. S., “S’* Division? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes, 

(c) No. 

(d) There is no evidence as to Babu Raj Kumar Mukerjee having asked 
for a loan from any sorter. 

Grant of Allowances to Postal Clerks for po.sting Interest 
IN the Savings Bank Ledgers. 

860, *Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Govenunent be pleased to state 
the result of ' examination as was assured in reply to question No. 699 on 
the 8th February, 1926, and state the names of mofusil Head Post Offices 
where extra allowance to Postal clerks has been sanctioned for posting 
interest in the Savings Bank ledgers? 

(6) Is it a fact that interest statements were sent from the Audit 
Office to mofusil Head Post Offices in September, 1926, instead of the first 
week of June as usual. 

(c) If the reply be in the aflSrmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state the reason for such delay? 

(d) Is it a fact that owing to the late receipt of the interest statement 
the postal clerks had to work overtime to meet the pressing demand of the 
public ? 

(e) Do the Government propose to sanction extra allowances to the 
postal clerks in mofusil Head Post Offices who are to post interest in the 
Savings Bank ledgers? 

The Sonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (4^) A final decision has 
not yet been reached. 
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(6) Some of the head post offices in the Bengal and Assam and Bihar 
aiid Orissa Postal Circles received the interest statements in September, 
1926. 

(c) The delay appears to have been largely due to obstruotiveness on 
the part of the clerks in the Savings Bank Section of the Postal Audit 
Office, Calcutta, in working the system of machine- accounting which was 
introduced. 

{(I) Government have no information that such was the case. 

(f) Does not arise. 

COLl.KCTlON OF CoMrULSOHY SuBscKirTlONS FUOM THE StBOIIO INATK 

Staff to meet the Cost of a Paiieweel Puity to Mu. If. B. 

Hau, Director cf Audit, United Phovincks. 

B61. *Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: (a) it a fact that efforts are being made 
by Mr. H. B. Ran, Director of Audit, United Provinces, through his sub 
ordinate officers to realize compnlsory subscriptions from his as well as 
the Deputy Chief Accounting Officer's staff, to meet the expenses of a 
farew(‘ll party which is being arranged on tlyc occasion of his departure on 
leave early in February? 

(b) If so, what steps do Government propose to take to put a stop to 
the collection of money in this fashion? 

(c) Is it a fact that office orders by Mr. liau’s subordinates and agents 
have b(3en issued in both the Audit and the Account Offices in Allaha- 
bad and a considerable amount of money has already been collected as a 
direct result of these*, office orders? If so, will the Governineijt he pK'ased 
to lay on the table the true copies of these orders with the lists of sub- 
scriptions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiry is being made and a reply 
will be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Oveuvtorked Clerks in the Office of the Superintendent of Post 

OFFlf'ESi AT BuRDWAN. 

362. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is a fact that the office of the 

Superintendent of Post Offices at Burdwan is undermanned and has only 
4 clerks? If so, is it a fact that each of them has to do the work of 2 
men? 

(6) Was there any representation for increase of the clerical sta^ of 
the office? If so, what steps have been taken to relieve the overworked 
clerks ? 

Sir Oanen Roy; (/j) and (li). The office referred to has one Head Clerk 
and three clerks. The Government have no reason to suppose that tlie*- 
office is undemanned but the Postmaster General, Benj^al and Assam, has 
recently received an application from the Divisional Superintendent of 
Post Offices for additional clerks and is examining the matter. 

Geievances op Passengees ,on the Bakkuba Da-'ouat! Riveh Railway. 

863. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to correspondence published in the Forward of the 2l8t August, 
1926, about the grievances of passengers on the Bankura Damodar 
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Eiver Railway, as also to the daily Basumati of the 26th November, 
1926 and Bangahaai of the 4th December, 1926, on the same subjects? 
if so, what steps do Government propose to take to redress the grievances 
mentioned therein? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Goveniment have sec‘n the letter which appeared 
in the Forward of 21st August, 1926. They have no information on the 
<ul)ji‘ct but have sent a copy of the questkm and press cutting referred 
to to Messrs. McLeod & Co., the Managing Agents of the line. 

Visits to Post Officks by the ScrEiuNTEXDK.vr op Post Ofi’icks, 

Nilgiki Division. 

364. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Vrill the Government be pleased to state 
the names of the Head, Sub and Branch Post Offices visited by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, for 
the months of June, July, August, September, October, November and 
December, 1926, and the purpose of each visit? 

Sir Gamen Roy: A statement containing the infonnation asked for is 
laid on the tabic. I am calling for the travelling allowance bills and will 
have them examined. 


Offices vi'iited for prescribed 
cletailed iiispcctioTi . , 1 Head office 

Sub offices 


7 Branch offices 


Offices visited in connection 

with building questions 'T 2 Head offices 

21 Sub offices 


Offices visited in connection 

with investigation.s , 1 He id office 

5 Sub offices 

Offices visit.ed in connection 
with moil arr,mgcmcnts . 1 Hcul office 

8 Sab office.s 


Offices visited in connection 
with eRtablishnient ques- 
tions . . , , 1 He^d office 

7 Sub offices 


1 Branch office 


Names. 


* 0<>t'’cnmund, 

. Coonoor, Springfield, Kidpithi, 
Palglnt City, Olav.ikkot, Blrivani, 
Krteri, Kotasriri, Kodumudi, 
Kollcngode, Pollachi, Mudis, 
Pnlladam, Nnduvattam, Cheram- 
b*.uli, K»ngay»mi. 

. Hulical, Nemarr, Gomfmgikm, 
Negunan, Metur, Pabiyankottai, 
NngnmanHyalkkanp.itti . 

. Ootacamund (four times), Coimbatore 
(twice). 

. Gudalur, Pollaclii, Mettupalaiyam, 
Kotagiri, Podanur, Palghat, 
Udumalpct, Avanshi, Wellington, 
Coonoor, Kuduniudi, Attakatti, 
Talpanii, Mudis, Kateri, Tinipur, 
Uttuknli, Mango Hange, Kanga- 
yam, Eullakambi, Metur. 

Ootacimnnd (twice). 

. Kotngiri, Kateri, Valpara, Olavakkot, 
Kullakambi. 

• Coimbatore. 

. Hardypet, Pollachi, Bharnpuram, 
Gobichettipalaiyain, Satyaman- 
galam, Mudis, Coonoor, Metur. 


• Coimbatore. 

Kollengode (twice), Kaity, Pollachi. 
Valparai, Coimbatore Nortl^ 
Coimbatore Bai^ar, Dosmingtozi, 
Chitode. 
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Nnwies. 


Office vwited in (^otmection 

with attendance in Court . 

1 Sub office . 

. Virar.jjcndrapet (twice). 

Officcfl visited in order to 

Wi^toh their working 

1 He:Kl office 

. Ootic’^mund. 


17 Sub offices 

. Kotagiri, Nuduvntt')ij, Podnnur, 
Mettupalaiyain, Erod(*, Lhnvani, 
Fernhiil, Cooiioor, Coonoor K. S., 
P.'>l}rhat, V.alpariii, Att 'knlti, Tirn- 
pnr B'lznr, New Ho^ic. N* IV.dvotn, 
Devi'.rshoui, (^odahn*. 


4 Branch Offices 

. Periindn'iri, Mnljyiindipatnani, Yeda- 
palli, Aiinur. 


Amount of Traveuling Allowance drawn for uis Tours by the 
SUTERINTENDENT OF PosT OFFICES, NiLGIRI DIVISION. 

365. *Mr. Aznar Nath Dutt; Will the Government be pleased to 
state month by month the amount of travelling allowance drawn by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, for 
his tours from May, 1926, to December, 1926, and also for the correspond- 
ing months in the year 1925 by his predecessor and state reasons for any 
abnormal increase, if any? 


Sir Ganen Roy: The following are 

the figures: 




im. 

1926, 



Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

May 

. 

GO 

127 14 

June * 

■ • t 

. 158 14 

381 3 

July 

• 

72 7 

170 4 

August 


. 269 6 

275 G 

September 


. 07 7 

300 0 

October . 


. 150 10 

345 12 

November 


. 123 3 

312 4 

December 


. 49 8 

159 7 


Total 

. 946 15 

2,072 2 


I^he increase in 1926 is due chiefly to the tact that from 1st April, 1926, 
the railway passes were witlidrawn and the Superintendent has had to buy 
his own ticket. It is also partly due to the fact that there were more 
investigations and enquiries into building and establishment questions and 
mail arrangements during that year than in the previous year and partly; 
to the circumstance that, whereas the officer who held charge of the 
Division during 1925 was frequently indisposed, the officer who relieved 
him was in robust health and was anxious to move about the Division in 
order to familiarise himself with its condition. 

Transfers of Inspectors, Postmasters, Clerks and Leave Reserve 
Clerks from the Nilgihi Division, 

♦Mr. Amar Nath Ihitt: (<i) Will the Government be pleased to 
•state the number of (1) Inspectors, (2) Postmasters, (8) Clerks and (4) 
Leave Reserve Clerks transferred to other Postal Divisions in the Madras 
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Circle from the Nilgiri Division since Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith took charge 
of the Nilgiri Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that one Mr. Srinivasa Eao who was working as an 
unpaid clerk in the Coimbatore Head Post Office was confirmed as a 
leave reserve clerk and ordered to proceed to the Mysore Division 
without any travelling allowance in the place of Mr. Betrayasami, a 
leave reserve clerk of the Mysore Division already taken by Lt.-(V>1. 
Smith as a typist of his office at Ootacamund? If so, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if the transfer of Mr. Srinivasa Eao was at 
his own request? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, Madras, issued instruc- 
tions to all Superintendents of Post Offices that candidates registered for 
clerkship should be confirmed as leave reserve clerks in the order of regis- 
tration of their names? 

(d) What was the rank of Mr. Srinivasa Eao mentioned in (h) in the 
roll of approved candidates at the time he was confirmed? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (a) (1) One. 

(2) Six. 

(3) Four. 

(4) One. 

(6), (c) and (d). Government have no information. If any individual 
has a grievance, he is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Eeveusion op Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to SrpEiUNTENDENTs 
TO THE General Line op the Clerical Time-Scale in the 

ilADRAS CllD’LE. 

367. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superintendents 
(1) permanent and (2) acting whq Tvere found unfit and reverted to the 
general line of the clerical time-scale during the years 1922-23. 1923-24, 
1924-25 and 1925-26 in the Madras Circle? 

(6) How many of them were subsequently found fit and restored to 
the amalgamated cadre? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (a) Pennanent three and acting five. 

(b) Permanent two and acting two. 

Case of Mr. Govindan Naiu, a Postm. Official of the Nilgiri 

Division. 

368. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that one Mr. Govindan Nair, a postal official of the 
Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, who has passed the departmental 
test prescribed for Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superin- 
tendents, was found by the Postmaster-General, Madras, to be unfit for 
the amalgamated cadre of Inspectors and Superintendents' Head Clerks 
and his name has been removed from the list of passed candidates for 
that cadre and his promotion above the time-scale of pay was debarred? 

{b) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, will the Gtovemment 
be pleased to state the several charges brought against Mr. Govindan 
Nair before inflicting the said punishment? 
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(c) For what period was Mr. Govindan Nair reverted to the clerical 
line? 

(cl) Did Mr. Govindan Nair appeal to the Postmaster-General, Madras, 
and if so, when and what orders were passed thereon? ^ 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. Govindan Nair has been posted again as Head 
Clerk of the Nilgiri Divisional Office from July, 1926, and if so, what 
are the reasons for giving him the appointment for which he was foimd 
unfit? 

Sir Ganen Eoy: Government have no information. If any individual 
has a grievance, lu) is at libert.y to appeal in tlie usual manner. , 

llEDrcTiON OF Work in Po^t Offtces ox Stnuays and Holidays. 

e369. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if investigations to reduce the work in Post Offices on Sundays and 
Post Office holidays have been completed, and if so, with what result? 
If not, when do Government ex])ect to com])lete iheni? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Investigations 1o reduce tlic work in post offices on 
Bunda\s and holidays are not yel complete, but some progress has been 
made in reducing sucli work. If the Honourable Member wishes to have 
detailed irifonuation on the subject, it will be furnished to him. Further 
suggestions to reduce work are under consideration. 

Owing to the great variety of circumstances in the different offices in 
India it is difficult to say when the investigatknis will be completed. 

Postal Aumixisthation ix the NilgiPwI Division. 

370. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the editorial contained in the November issue of the General 
Letter published by the Madras Provincial Branch of the All-India Postal 
and E. M. S. Union under the heading Administration in the Nilgiri 
Division and are the allegations therein made, true? 

(b) What steps have been taken by the Postmaster-General, Madras, to 
remedy the evils? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (h). Tiie Honour- 
able Member’s attention is invited to the reply given by me to Khan 
Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasern ’s imstan'ed question (No. 10) on the 
same subject on the 31st ultimo. The Director-General has now received 
the re})ort' from the Postmaster-General, Madras, and wnll pass his orders 
in due course. 

Allegations against the SurEiuxTEXPEXT of Post Opftcks, Nilgiri 
Division, in connectiox with his Ixsfectton of the 
C ooNOon Sub-Post Office. 

* 371. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 

state the date on which the Coonoor Sub-Post Office in the Madras Circle 
was inspected by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, in 
July, 1926? 

(b) What is the number of days prescribed by the department for the 
inspection of that office and the number of days actually taken by the 
Superintendent? 
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(c) Is it a fact that certain records of that Post Office were not scruti* 
nized by the Superintendent during his inspection but they were ordered 
to be sent to his office at Ootacamund as a packet bag? 

If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, what were the records so 
sent to the Superintendent’s office and what is the date of the mail list of 
the Coonoor Post Office with which the packet bag containing the records 
were despatched? 

(e) For how many days were those records retained in the Superinten- 
dent’s office and on what date were they returned to Coonoor and how? 

(/) Are Superintendents of Post Offices allowed to carry the records for 
inspection to their offices and if not what action do Government propose 
to take against the Superintendent? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (a) On lltli, 15tli and IBth July. 

(b) Three days in each case. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) (1) Registered and Parcel Lists of dates selected by the Superin*^ 
tendent; (2) i7th July, 1926. 

(e) (1) Five days; (2) returned on 23rd July, 1926, by registered i>ost. 

(/) There is no Manual rule prohibiting the removal of the records of a 

sub-post office to a Superintendent's office for inspection, but imdcr the 
Special Rules and Circulars of the Postmaster-General, Madras, the re- 
moval of such records is prohibited. The irregularity has been pointed 
out to the Superintendent by the Postmaster-General. 

Inspections op Bkanch Post Offices by Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, 
SUPEHINTENDENT OF PoST OFFICES, NlLGIRI DIVISION. 

372. *llr. Amiur Nath Diitt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the names of Branch Post Offices inspected by Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nllgiri Division, during the months from 
May to December, 1926. 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the names of branch Post 
Offices whose records were carried or caused to be sent by Lt.-Col. Smith 
to the Superintendent’s office at Ootacamund without being scrutinised 
during hj,s visits for inspection. 

(c) Were the records of branch post offices so carried or caused to be 
sent to the Superintendent’s office by his predecessor, Mr. Nash? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The information is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Powers of Superintendents op Post Offices in connection with 
Appointments and Dismissals of Subopdinates. 

373. ^Mr. Amar Nath Suit: Will the Government be pleased to state* 
the pow^ of Superintendents of Post Offices so far as appointments and 
dismissals of subordinates under him are concerned ? 

Sir Ganen Roy: A Superintendent of Post offices is authorised to 
appoint officials under his control only on the minimum pay of the time- 
scale fixed for the locality. He has the/power to dismiss those whom he 
is authorised to appoint. ^ 
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Punishments inflicted on hls Subordinates by Lt.-Col. W. A. 

SuPhRlNTENDENT OF PoST OfFJCES^ NiLGIRI DIVISION, 

374. ’•‘Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt; (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
Jay on the table a statement showing month by month fines and other 
punishments inflicted by Lt.-Col. Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, on liis subordinates since he took charge of that division? 

(h) Is it a fact that Post Office Manual Buies prescribe ** th£i,t punish- 
ments by fines should be disocuraged and resorted to only on rare occasions 
for perverse and repeated neglects and 4f so, will the Government be 
pleased to state if all the officials who were fined were found guilty of 
perverse and repeated neglect of duty? 

(c) In how many cases do the fines amount to a week’s pay and what 
was the officials’ oflence in each? 

Sir Qanen Roy: Tlie information is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Number, of Clerks and Leave Reserve Clerks whose Services 

WERE ri.^-:|^E\SEl) WITH BY Lt.-CoL. W. A. SmITH, SUPERINTENDENT 

OF Post Offices, Nilgiri Divisiop;. 

375. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of (1) clerks, and (2) leave reserve clerks whose services 
Tvere dispensed wdth by Lt.-Goh Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, since he took charge of the Nilgiri Division. 

(b) How many of them were reinstated on appeal to the Postmaster- 
General, Madras? 

(c) Is it a fact that Lt.-Col. Smith issued telegraphic orders dispensing 
with the services of a clerk above the first efliciency bar though he Dad 
no powers to do so, subsequently modified his orders and kept the official 
under suspension pending enquiry into Ifis conduct and a month after the 
official was reinstated? 

{d) Do Government propose to take disciplinary action against the 
'Superintendent for his action? 

'Sir Ganen Roy: (a) (1) Two clerks and (2) one leave reserve clerk. 

(b) Three. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) I am calling on the Superintendent concerned for an explanation and 
will consider the question of disciplinary action. 

Retention of Leave Reserve Clerks in his Office by the Supiu- 
INTENDENT OF PoST OFFICES, NiLGIRI DIVISION. 

376. ♦Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (u) Wdll the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Postmaster-General, Madras, has issued instruc- 
tions to the Superintendents of Post Offices in his circle stating that leave 
reserve clerks should not be kept attached to their offices? If so, will a 
copy of the instructions be laid on the table ? 

• (b) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing month by month the number of (1) clerks, (2) leave reserve clerks, 
){8) unpaid probationers or learners, end (4) peons who were working in the 
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office of the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, for {he period 
from May to December, 1926, \vith. reasons for retention where the total 
of (1) the dorks and leave reserve clerks, and (2) peons exceed the sanc- 
tioned strength of that office? 

(c) Are Govenimcnt aware that consequent on the retention of leave 
reserve clerks in the Superintendent's office so many of the clerks in the 
Division are denied the benefit of leave and do Government propose to 
direct that leave reserve clerks should not be kept in those offices ev(.n in 
the capacity of acting clerks? 

Sir Ganen Eoy: ({/) Yes. A copy of the instructions is laid on the 
table. 

(h) The information is Ix'ing collected and will he furnished to the 
Honourable Member as soon as }>ossil)le. 

(c) Yes. Action will be taken. 


Copi/ of a communicatioi\ No. A. T. — 2363 j Hiding, dated the 2^th Angui^t 1926, from 
the Poi*tmmieT General, Madras, to All S it perint indents of Post Offices, Madras 
Circle. 

Subject ; — Regarding the entertainment of leave reserve clerks in Superintendents' 

offices. 

It has been brought to my notice that reserve clerks are kept attached to Superin- 
tendents’ offices. As this system of allowing reserve clerks to work in the Superin- 
tendents’ offices is irregular and contrary to the instructions communicated in this 
office letter No. M.E.-541, dated tlie 14th March, 1922, it should cease irnraediatelv. 
If any reserve clerk is working in your office, he should be removed from it and 
attached to a post office (hca(l or sub) as desired by the Director-General in his 
letter No. A. E.-270, dated the 7th July, 1924, a copy of which was forwaided to you 
with this office cndoi’sement No. A. T.-2263( Ruling, elated the 20th August, 1924. 


CoLLEcmox BY Mil. F. W. DeCiiuz, OFFici\TiNa Postmaster, 
OOTACAMUND, OF PuBlJC DONATIONS FOB '' ThE NeW PosT OfFICE 

Building House Warming Fund "Y 

377, *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that in November, 1926, 
Mr. F. W. DeCruz, Offg. Postmaster, Ootacamund, raised a public dona- 
tion at Ootacamund for wffiat he stated as ‘‘The New Post Office Buildmg 
House Warming Function” and if so, will the Government be pleased 
to state the tot^ amount collected by him? If not, will the Government 
cal] for the information? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Honorary Secretary of the Ootacamund Branch 
Union brought the above matter to the notice of Lt.-Col. Smith, Super- 
intendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, and if so, wdiat action was taken 
by the Superintendent on it? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. DeCruz wTote to the Superintendent that he 
raised the subscriptions under instructions from the Superintendent com- 
municated to him by the head clerk of the Superintendent? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. DeCruz is wwking in the Ootacamund Head 
Post Office for about twenty-four years without a transfer? If so, for what 
special qualifications? 

Sir Ganen Eoy: (a) Yete, about Rs. 230. 
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(6) Yes. The Superintendent directed Mr. DeCruz to return the 
amount collected, which was done immediately. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

Transfeh of Mr. N. Rahachandran, Honorary Secretary of the 
Coimbatore Branch of the All-India Postal and R, M. S. 

Union, from Coimbatore West to Gudalur. 

378. ♦Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, wrote to the Postmaster-General, Madras, in 
reply to his A. T.-2748, dated the 15th September, 1926, stating 
that he had reasons to believe that Mr. N. Eamachandran, Honorary 
Secretary of the Coimbatore Branch of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 
Union, had done his best “to cause inconvenieiRa? to him in carrying on 
the administration of the division’*? 

(b) Are Government aware that Mr. Ramachandran was transferred 
from Coimbatore West to Gudalur as the clerk in the interests of the ser- 
vice ? 

(c) Is it a fact that office-bearers are penalised for their union activities 
in the way in which Mr. Ramachandran was dealt with; and if not, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons for the official’s transfer? 

Sir Oanen Roy: The information is being collected and will be furnished 
to the HoiKJurable Member in due course. 

Requisitionixo by TUI. Army DEPAUTMrNT of Third Clas.s Accommo- 
dation ON THE S.S. California.''^ 

379. * Lieut -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1. Are Government aware 
Hint the S. S. “California” of the Anchor Line, which sailed on the 25th 
'November, 1926, was the only vessel sailing from Bombay to Great 
Britain which provided third saloon accommodation? 

2. Are Government aware that this vessel makes only one homeward 
journey a year from Bombay? 

3. Are Government aware that the major portion of this vessel’s 
third saloon accommodation was taken up by the Army Department for 
British troops, to the exclusion of a large number of civilians who had been 
looking fonvard to taking advantage of the cheap fares offered? 

4. Will the Government, in view of the great hardship and incon- 
venience caused to a large body of its civilian employees, consider tbo 
advisability of utilising in future one of the many other means open to 
them for conveying troops to England? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1. So far as Government are aware, the answer is 
in the affirmative. 

2. No, Sir, it sometimes makes two journeys a year. 

3 and 4. Accommodation in transport. s was not available for these 
troops. The responsibility of selecting accommodation for troops, who can- 
not be fitted into transports, rests wntb the Director of Sea Transport in 
London, who acts on requisitions from the War Office. The military 
authorities in India are not concerned with the selection. 
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Retention in Goveenment Seeyice ov Ministerial Officers it to the 

AGE ov 00 years. 

880, ^Lieut.-Golonel H. A. J. Gidney: (1) Will Government; be 
pleased to state if a ministerial officer is retained in service up to the ago 
of 60 years provided he is efficient? 

(2) What procedure is followed before declaring a ministerial officer 
inefficient ? 

(a) Are any charges relating to his inefficiency framed and his defence 
obtained, as is done in other cases of removal from service, 
or, (b) is it left to the Head of the Office to exercise this dis- 
cretion as he thinks fit? 

(3) In the case of (6) what redress has the ministerial officer against 
such treatment when he thinks it harsh and inequitable? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (l) A ministerial officer 
ma\ be required to retire at the age of 55, but is ordinarily retained in 
service, if he continues efficient, up to the age of 60 years. 

(2) No procedure has been laid down for the exercise of the discretion 
of the head of the office. The case is not analogous to a disciplinary order 
of rernovaf and consequently no charges of ini'fficiency are framed. On the 
contrary in the case of the retention of an officer after the ago of 55, the 
head of the department has to satisfy himself that the officer is efficient. 

(3) It is open to a ministerial officer not satisfied with a decision to sub- 
mit a petition for its re-consideration. 

Lieut. •oOolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
state whether his reply is on all fours with the offiudal circular controlling 
this matter, of which T have n copy in my hand, in v\'hich if is slated 
that the date on which a ministerial servant musi compulsorily retire is 
ordinarily the date on whicl: he attains the age of 60. and the date of 
compulsory retirement is the date from which he is required to retire? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable gentleman 
appears to have an old circular, 

Lieut. -Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: I believe that circular is in force to- 
day; I am however open to correction. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: And I am also open to cor- 
rection by the Honourable Member. 

Retirement of Bachelors from Government Service at the age of 

55 years. 

381. ♦Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will Government kindly 
inquire and state if it is a fact that, in some Departments, ministerial 
officers, who are bachelors are retired at the age of 55 years and married 
men at 60 years? If so, do Government propose to insist on a uniform 
procedure being followed, sine ira et studio, in all Departments so as not 
to cause dissatisfaction and unnecessarily increase pensionary charges? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: T have no information on 
the point, but if the Honourable Member will bring to my notice any 
instance where this procedure is followed, I will have inquiries made. 
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Sir Victor Sassoon: Out of that answer are we to ialte it that bachelors 
in Government service arc supposed to deteriorate more rapidly in effi- 
ciency than married men? If so, why should this be the state of affairs 
as it is not the case in non-official classes? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My 8,vinpaihies v\'ould 
naturally be with tlu', bachelors, but I repudiate the major premise of my 
Honourable friend. 

Discontent among Employees op the Bengal Nagpeu Railway 

AT KHAltAGPlJll. 

382. ’*'Fandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawm to ihe statcTneut of Mr. Mukunda Lall Sircar, Secretary, 
Bengal Trade Unions Federation, published in the Hindustan Times of 
Delhi, 29th January last, and his cablegram, referred to there, to the British 
Trade Union Congress? 

(b) Do Government propose to give the employees an opportunity of 
an impartial enquiry into Ihe whole subject as suggested by the Secretary, 
Bengal Trade Unions, in his statement above referred to? 

(c) Are the Govermiu'nt aware of the recent arrangement of the Bengal 
Nagpur IhiiJway authorilies by which they empowered their District Officers 
to deal with all cases regarding employees below Ks. 200 a month, and the 
protest of ihe employees thereon? 

(d) Were the Baihvay Board informed beforehand of the Standing Order 
12 (vide page 25 of the B.-N. Eaihvay, Gazette^ 8-1-27), giving the lower 
officers (‘ourts of appeal from the decision of the District Officers first in a 
committee consisting of the District Officer himself and some of his sub- 
ordinates, and then finally a Board consisting of 2 or 3 similar District 
Oflicers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(h) Tlie Governnumt have just heard that a strike broken out at 
Khargpur and that it lias spread to some other stations. They are W'aiting 
for the full report promised by the Agent and can say nothing more at 
present. 

1 am ascertaining the fact relating to points (c) and (</) and will com- 
municate with the Honourable Member later. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Have the Government any infonnation that 
the strike has already taken place? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, Sir. 

Tiiavelltng Ticket Insi’Ectoiis on the Bengal NAoruii Railway. 

383. •Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) la there any principle regarding 
age, qualification, etc., in the appointment of Travelling Ticket Ins})ectors 
on the Bengal Nagpur Eailw^ay? 

(6) How many have been appointed during the last two j^ears? 

(i) How many of them are recruited from outside ? 

(ii) How many of these now recruits are quite new in the service? 

(iii) Wha"!) is the general qualification of those new recruits? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; Government have no information. Enquiry is 
being made tmd the Honourable Member will be informed. 

Teavelling Ticket Instectoes on the Bengal Nagpue Railway. 

384. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Are Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway required to show an income not less than 
thc'ir pay? Is there any circular (not open to the public) to this effect? 

(6) Are these Travelling Ticket Inspectors the sole judges of the age of 
children travelling on half charge? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. Enquiry is 
being made and the Honourable Member will be informed. 

Assistance apiorded by the Bengal Naispce Railway to the 

ILLITERATE ThIRD Ci.ASS PaSSENOERS REGARDING THEIR LUOOAGE. 

385. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: Are there any arrangements to cheek 

and advise and help about the luggage of unlettered third class passengers 
at the starting, checking and main stopping stations, Howrah, 

Khargpur, Khurda Road, Cuttack, Puri. Berhampore, etc.? 

Mr« A. A. L. Parsons: Passenger Superintendents are employed by raib 
ways at big stations to help third class passengers. Government are not 
kept infonned of the names of stations at which Passenger Superintend- 
ents are posted as this is a matier of detail which must necessarily be l(?ft 
to the Agent of the railway concerned. 

Pay oe Tiuvelling Ticket Inspectors on the Bengal XACiPUR 

Railway. 

386. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: Wliat was: 

(a) the pay of Travelling Ticket Inspectors and 

(b) the fare, freight and penalty they realised for the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway during; 

(i) 1924.* 

(ii) 1925. 

(iii) 1926 (as many months as possible)? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no infonnation. Enquiry* is 
being made and the Honourable Member will be informed. 

(1) Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions in the 

United Provinces. 

(2) Abolition op CoMinssioNERs in the United Provinces, 

387. *Mr, Ismail Khan: Will Government be pleased to state what 
orders they have passed on the reports submitted by the United Provinces 
Government in respect of: 

(i) the separation of judicial from executive functions; 

(ii) the reduction in number of Commissioners in the United Prov- 
inces? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (i) The question is still 
under tlie consideration of the (/ovornment of India. 

(ii) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh's question No. 301 of Ist Sej^teinber, 1925. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask when Government are likely 
to reach a decision with regard to the separation of judicial from executive 
functions, and how long the matter has been under consideration? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The matter has been under 
consideration from 80 to 90 years during which Govennnent have frequently 
arrived at conclusions. On the present scheme it is not likely that an 
early conclusion will be arrived at. 

Mr. A. Itangaswami Iyengar: Sir, are the Government considering the 
abandonment of this matter altogether? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government have per- 
sistently imd consistently moved gradually towards the separation of these 
functions. Particular schemes are not likely to be rapidly disposed of. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Are they likely to proceed in the future, 
too, at the same rate? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 should think so, very 
much, Sir. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Does that mean, Sir, that they have 
gone back on the promise given by Sir William Vincent when he was 
Home Member? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like the question 
pul down, as I am not in immediate possession of what the promise 
alleged to have been made by Sir William Vincent was. 

Teaching of Pfusian ix the Goveknmext High School at Poet 

Blair. 

388, *Mr. Isniviil Khan: (a) Are the Government aware that the Anda- 
mans High Seboo] Committee has resolved not to teach Persian in that 
school in spite of the protests of the Mussalman population of the Island? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Persian teacher has been dismissed on account 
of this resolution, although he was competent to teach other subjects and 
WTTS as a matter of fact teaching other subjects? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? Will 
they consider the question of reinstating the dismissed Persian teacher? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government are aw^are 
that the teaching of Persian has been abolished in the Government High 
School at Port Blair, but have heard of no protest on the subject. 

(b) The Persian teacher was thrown out of employment as a result 
of this decision. He w^as teaching Urdu in addition t^o Persian, as the 
latter did not take up the w^hole of his time. 

(e) Government will assist the teacher in securing a post elsewhere 
if opportunity offers. They have considered the question of re-appointing 
him to the Port< Blair school, but do not see their way to doing this 

C 
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Attointmenxs as Probationers in the Transportation (Trappic) 
AND Commercial Departments of State Railways. 

389. '^Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that all 
the six candidates who have recently been selected for appointment as pro- 
bationers in the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments of 
State Railways are non-Muslims ? 

{b) Do Government propose to take action under paragraph 17 of Regu- 
lations for recruitment in India for the Transportation (Traffic) and Com- 
mercial Departments of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State Rail- 
ways, and fill up the remaining vacancies to redress the communal inequali- 
ties of the Musulmans, by direct nomination from among candidates who 
have attained the qualifying standard at the examination? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am very sorry that we could not 
give effect to paragraph 1 7 of the regulations referred to by the Honourable 
Member in so far as Muslims are concerned. The Public Services Com- 
mission which conducted the examination reported that no Muslim had 
attained the qualifying standard. 

Exclusion of the Depot Lines tn Karachi from the Limits or 
THE Karachi Cantonment. 

390. ♦Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Is it a fact that the quarter 
know^i as the Depot- Lines in Karachi at present comprised within the limits 
of the Karachi Cantonment is to be excluded from such limits? If so, is 
it proposed to transfer it to the Karachi Municipality, or do Government 
propose to retain it with themselves to be administered by the Civil 
Authorities ? 

(6) If the answer to the first part of (a) is in the affirmative, when is 
the transfer either to the Municipality or to the Civil Authorities expected 
to be completed? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) Yes. The proposal is to transfer the area to 
the Local Government who will hand it over to the municipality of 
Karachi for development. 

{h) Areas are being transferred as they become available'. No definite 
date for the completion of the scheme can be given at present. 

Refusal to allow Owners of Properties in the Depot Lines in 
Karachi to build or rebuild on their Plots. 

391. ♦Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Is it a fact that certain owners 
of properties in the quarter known as the Depot Lines in Karachi have 
submitted to the local Cantonment Authorities during the past twelve 
months plans for building or rebuilding on their plots as required by the 
Cantonments Act, 1924, and that the Cantonment Authorities have in- 
formed them that sanction to rebuild has been suspended under the 
orders of the Government of India pending such transfer? 

(bj If so, will Government be pleased to state when this embargo is 
expected to be removed? 

(c) Are Government aware that this prohibition to build or rebuild 
has deprived the owners concerned of the opportunity to build in a 
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favourable market and that they are also suffering heavily from loss of 
rent and are prevented from deriving from their properties the fullest 
benefit to which they are entitled unclcir the law? 

{d) How do Government propose to compensate tliese owners for the 
above disabilities and for the losses they have suffered? 

{e) Is it a fact that the plans for rebuilding certain properties sub- 
mitted during the above period w'cre duly sanctioned by the Cantonment 
Authorities but that such sanction was subsequently withdrawn under the 
orders of the Government of India? 

(/) If so, will Government be pleased to quote the provision of the 
Cantonments Act, 1924, which authorizes them to issue ^orders withdraw- 
ing sanctions duly accorded under section 181 of the Act? 

{g) Are Government aware that such withdrawal of sanction has 
deprived the owners concerned of the opportunity to build in a favourable 
market and caused them considerable losses in rent and otherwise pre- 
vented them from deriving from their properties the fullest benefit that 
they are entitled to under the law? 

(/i) How do Government propose to compensate these owners for the 
above disabilities and for the losses they have suffered? 

Mr. a. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, 1 will answer 
this question as a whole. 

Government are not in possession of the full details of the particular 
proport ies to which the Honourable ^Member refers. I have called for 
furtluT information and will supply it to him as soon as possible. 1 may 
state, however, that the Goveniincnt of India have not placed any general 
embargo on the rebuilding of houses, nor have they any statutory power 
to do so. Under section 181 (3) of the Cantonments Act an intending 
builder can obtain automatic sanction to his application to build in a 
rnontli and 1.5 days from the date of his original notice. What the Govern- 
ment of India have done is to suggest to the Cantonment Authority that it 
should consult the Collector of Karachi before granting individual sanc- 
tions to rebuild. They did ho in view of the fact that some of the pro- 
perties in (juestion may have to be resumed by the Local Government as 
part, of their development scheme and it wcnild obviously be against the 
intcTCsts both of the Government and also of the house owners them- 
selves that money should bo spent on rebuilding houses which may have 
to be demolished in the near future. 

Mr. Haxchandrai Vishindas: How long does it take to decide whether 
such a contingency is likely to arise that a building will be required for 
public purposes? How long does it take to come to a decision, or is it 
indefinite? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I do not know the present stage of the Develop- 
ment scheme. 

Nomination of a Lady Member to the Legislative Assembly. 

392. ♦Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the 
Governor General in Council made any recommendations to the Governor 
General to nominate a lady Member to the Assembly? 


c2 
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(h) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to nominate a 
lady Member for the remaining single nominated seat? 

Mr. L. Graham: {a) The Governor General in Council does not make 
recommendations to the Governor General in the matter of nominations. 

(b) The power of nomination is vested in the Governor General per- 
sonally and not in Government. 

Mr. A- Rangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know, Sir, if the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council is also never consultt d by the Governor General in respect 
of nominations? 

Mr. L. Graham: No, Sir. 

Scale of Pay and Allowances of East Indian Railway Staff 
transferred to the North W^estern Railway. 

393. *Mr. Abdul Haye: 1. Will Government please state if it is a fact 
that at the time of the amalgamation of the Ghaziabad-Kalka section of 
the East Indian Railway with the North-Western Railway, the staff of 
the East Indian Railway then w^orking on this section was temporarily 
retained by the North-Western Railway? 

2. Is it a fact that the scale of pay and allowances on the East Indian 
Railway are appreciably higher than those of the North-Western Railway? 

3. What scales of pay and allowances were granted to the staff so 
temporarily retained? Were they paid according to the North-Western 
Railway scale or the old scale of the East Indian Railway? 

4. Has' the staff so retained, since then, been returned to the East 
Indian Railway? If the whole of the staff has not vet been retransferred 
will the Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
names of persons still retained and the salaries allowed to them? 

5. Do Government propose to retain some of the staff permanently 
on the North-Western Railway? If so, will the Government please state 
the names of the officers who are to be retained? 

0. How long will it take to complete the retrans^T of \hc staff to the 
East Indian Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) Yes. 

(2) No. In some cases the North-Western Railway rates are liiglier 
than the East Indian Railway rates. 

(3) The East Indian Railway men were allowed to retain tht‘ East 
Indian Railway rates of pay, but certain classes of tlie low'er grade sub- 
ordinate and menial staff were allowed the option of coming under the 
North-Western Railw^ay rates. 

(4) No. The information asked for by the Honourable Member in 
the second part of his question is not available and Government do not 
consider that any useful purpose will be served by calling for it. 

(®) The question has not been decided. 

(6) The question does not arise. 
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IIepresentation of MrsLiMs in the North Western Railway 

Offices, 

894. ’^Mr. Abdul Haye: 1. Has the attention of the Government been, 
drawn to a letter pubJished on page 2 of the Muslim Outlook, Lahore* 
dated 29th Januar>% 1927, under the heading North-Western Railway 
office and Muslims 

2. If so, will the Government please state if the facts stated therein 
are correct? 

3. What steps have the Government taken or propose to take to give 
effect to the policy of the Government as enunciated in Government of 
India Office Memorandum No. F.-176 — 25, dated 5th February, 1925, 
regarding the representation of Muslims in North-Western Railway 
offices ? 

Tlie Honourable Sir Charlee Innes: 1. Government have seen the 
letter referred to. 

2. Government have no information. 

3. T would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to a some- 
what similar question No. 3 asked by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub on the 
27th Jamiary last. 

Rebates received from Shippino Companies on Passages booked 
BY Government foe its Officiax.s. 

395. ’•‘Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will Government please state whether 
rebates are received from shipping companies on account of passages secured 
by Government for its officials? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I must refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to my reply to Mr. Sheepshanks’ question No. 69 (a) on the 19th 
August 1926. 

Col. J. D. Crawford: Am I to understand, Sir, that the Honourable 
Member is unable to give me a reply because it is confidential, and if so, 
is the statement on page 305 of the Proceedings of the Meeting of the 
Standing Finance Committee, dated the 26th January 1927, where an 
extract from a letter from the Secretary to the High Commissioner for 
India appears correct? “Under section 2, we are applying for increased 
staff'' he says “as section 2 entails a considerable amount of clerical work 
particularly during certain periods. It includes the engagement of Gov- 
ernment passages and the rebates from shipping companies.” I there- 
fore take it my opinion is correct? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable ]\Ieml)er is pro- 
bably as fully in possession of the confidential facts in this case as I am. 

0<d. J. D. Crawford: Does the Honourable Member consider there 
is any truth in the suggestion that owing to these rebates received by 
Government on Government officers' passages the cost of passages for 
erdinary people has been raised? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Without officially admitting that 
there are rebates I may say T believe that the Chairman and other mem- 
bers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company have 
stated that rebates given for Government passages are not in any way 
responsible for any increase in fares for ncn-officials. 
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Divoucb Law in India. 

396. ^Colonel J, D. Crawford: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India been drawn to a case in the Lahore High Court regarding 
Divorce Law in India, extracts of which were published in the Civil and 
Military Gazette of February 1st, 1927? 

{h) Do Government intend to press for the early conclusion of legislative 
measures being taken by Parliament? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have vseen 
the extracts referred to. 

(6) Legislation has already been enacted. 

Increase in the numbeb of Accidents to Ijabouuers. 

397. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the figures in Table III appended to Bulletin No. 37 of Indian Industries 
and Labour, and particularly to the great increase in the number of persons 
injured in recorded accidents every year from 1920 to 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not the case that 
therd has been a great increase in every one of the years covered by the 
<juestion. The larger increase in the general accident rate in 1924 and 
1925 has received the attention of Government and I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the notes on the 'working of tlic Fac- 
tories Act published with “Statistics of Factories'' for those years. 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Opinions on the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will the Government slate whether the 
opinions invited from individuals and public bodies on the Gold Standard 
and Reserve Bank Bill are made returnable on the Bth March next? If 
frO, will the Government state the reason for fixing the returnable date so 
early ? 

Are the Government aware that there is an a]yj[)rehension prevailing 
in some parts of thes country that the public is being unduly hustled in 
tins matter and will the Government make a statement with a view to 
removing the misapprehension? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; The Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank Bill was published in the Gazette on the 17th January and cir- 
culated for the pur|X)se of eliciting opinions tiiereon first by executive order 
on the 18th January and then again on 29tjh January in accordance with 
the decision taken by this House on the 25th of January. The Govem- 
Lient have asked for replies to the Circular by the 5th of March. They 
understand that in some quarters a desire is being expressed for an exten- 
sion of the date. In these circumstances, I desire to explain that the 
\purpo8e of the Government in fixing the 5th of March for the receipt of 
replies was that the replies might be printed and circulated for the infor- 
mation of this House in good time before the Bill comes up for further dis- 
<iUS 9 ion in the House. As the Bill has been circulated by order of this 
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House, the Bill must go to a Committee and it' is desirable that the Com- 
mittee should be constituted before the end of the Delhi Session, If this 
is done, the Conunittee can sit before the Simla Session begins and can 
present its report at the beginning of that Session. The remaining stages 
cf the Bill can then be taken during that Session. The Government 
believe that tliis procedure would be for the convenience of the House. 
Th(‘y recognise that, in some cases, tliose whose opinions have been asked 
for might desire a longer time for consideration. The Government will 
be quite willing to receive and circulate, for the information of the House 
and of the members of the Committee, opinions received later than March 
the 5th; and as the Committee will presumably not sit until June at the 
earliest this will enable those who find difficulty in submitting their opi- 
iiions by March the 5th, to have their views placed before the Committee 
when it examines the Bill. Opinions not received by March the 51h or 
within a few days of that date will, however, not be available to the House 
when the motion to refer the Bill to Committee comes urp for discussion. 


UN8TARHED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Distribution ov the Profits f)F the Bexgal-Naotuii Railway between 
THE Railway Comtany and Government. 

80. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to explain how tlie Company’s share of profits is made out in the case of 
the Bongal-Nagpur Railw’ay as shown at page 4 of that Railway’s Budget 
Estimate for 1926-27, when the account of receipts and expenditure given 
on the same page siiows actual losses in all the three years for which the 
accounts are given there? 

(b) Is it not a fact that tlie surplus profits of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
are worked out whenever the tiet profits of the Railways after meeting the 
working expenses and the interest charges, shew a balance of profit? 

Mr, A. A, L. Parsons: For a concise statement explaining how the 
profits of the Bengal-Nagpur Railwaiy are distributed between the Railw’ay 
(k^mpany and Government I would refer the Honourable Member to page 
20 of the History of Indian Raihvays (corrected up to 31st March, 1925), 
a copy of which he will find in the Tibrar^^ The figures given in the pink 
book containing the estimates r^f the Bengal-Nagpur Railw'ay show the 
actual loss to Govemnient after meeting w^orking expenses including depre- 
ciation, the surplus profits paid to the Company under the contract, and 
the actual inlerest charges on the capital outlay of the line. In the cal- 
culation of the Company’s surplus profits, the total working expenses of 
the Railway include, in accordance with the terms of the contract, only 
the actual outlay during the year on replacements and nuicAvals, wiiereas 
in the pink book and the Government accounts this item replaced by a 
figure representing the actual depreciation of the year of the w^asting assets 
of the Railway. Further in calculating the Company’s surplus profits the 
interest charges are reckoned at the rates fixed by the contract which are 
lower than the average rates of interest on the entire capital outlay of 
the Railway. It does not therefore follow?' that because .a charge, 
technically described as surplus profits, is payable to the Company under 
its contract, the Railway must necessarily show a profit in the Govern- 
ment accounts. 
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Contracts between the Secretary of State poic India and hue 
Kailway Companies working State Katlways in India. 

81. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah : Will Government be pleased 
to place on the table of this House, copies of the contracts entered into by 
the Secretary of State for India after the year 1900 with the Eailway 
Companies working the State Bailways in India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member will find copies of tho 
contracts in the Library. 

Classification inder the Different Racis op Communities of 
Ofik'EFs and Subordinates employed on State and 
Company-manageu Railways. 

82. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Will Government be pleased to- 
give separately under the different races or communities included in the 
phrases “ Other classes in the tables of officers and subordinates em- 
ployed on State-managed and Company-managed Railways shown in the 
following totals at pages 53 and 55 of Volume I of the Railway Board 's- 
Report on Indian Railways for 1925-26 : 

166 officers on 1st April 1925 ; 

198 officers on 1st April 1926; 

3,689 subordinates on 1st April 1925 ; 

4,207 subordinates on let April 1926? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government regret that the information asked 
for is not available. 

Strike at KHARAGrni ox the Bengal Nagpur Railvyay, 

83. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Have Government perused 
the communication (published by the Amrita Bazaar Patrika^ Calcutta, 
dated the 23rd day of January, 1927), from the Kharagpur Branch of the 
Indian Labour Union representing the grievances under which the Indian 
employees of the Bengal-Nagpur Eailw^ay have been labouring and another 
from the Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, giving the facts of the situation 
as they appeared lo the Administration? 

(6) Are Government aware of the unrest prevailing among the em- 
ployees at Kharagpur and the threatened strike? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to direct at once an inquiry into 
the grievances of the Indian employees? 

Wie Eonourable Sir Charles Innes: The Government have just heard 
that a strike has broken out at Kharagpur and that it has spread to some 
other stations. They are waiting for the full report promised by the Agent 
and can say nothing more at present. 

Pay op the Staff of the Office of the Accountant General, Central 

Revenues. 

84. Mr. Amar Kath Butt: Will the Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of the reply to starred question No. 845, regarding the pay 
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of the staff of the office of the Auditor-General, etc., asked in this House 
on the lf)th February, 1926, and which was propf sed to be furnished to 
the questioner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply to starred question 
No. 845 asked in this House on the 35lh February, 1920, was furnished to 
tlie questioner. A copy is now laid on the table. 

(o) If the Honourable Member is referrin^r to the last revision of pay in March, 
1924, the reply is in the negative. 

(0) and (^:). Wlien a portion of the Deputy Arcounlant General, Central Rc’venues* 
Office was transferred from Caleutta in 1921, the men so transferred obtained no 
improvement in their scales of pay prior to tlieir transfe;’ but they did receive on 
transfer an increase of 25 per cent, on their time-scale pay. 

Subsequently, on the move of the rest <»f the Accountant General, Central Revenues’ 
Office to Delhi in 1924, this increase of pay was revised and personal pay on the 
following scale was granted to those recruited on or before the 17th January, 1921 : 
Clerks, Stenographers, Cashier, Assistant ( on Rs. 100 and below — Rg. 20. 

Cashier and Typist-. 1 on ^my above Rs. 100 — Rs. 40. 

Accountants ...... Us. 4-0. 

Tliis personal pay wa.s n<>t absorbed in the immediate increase of pay admissible 

to the men on the revised scales of pay sanctioned from* \ ai,- 

Ist March, 1925, 

clerical 

Rnjx'rvisin^ but is to lie absorbed in future annual increments. 

{d) (1) Rs. 112. 

(2) and (3)^ 


Clerks of the office of the 
A. G. C. R. (Csilcutta 
Blanch) transferred 
from Calcutta in 1924. 

1 Clerks of the Audit Office. 
Dellii Province, which exisW 
in Delhi prior to 1921 nnd 
which with the office of 
the Dy. A. G. C. H. 
merged in tlie office 
of the A. G. C. R. 
in 1924. 

Clerks of the office of tbe Dy. 
A. G. C. R. (G. I. Branch) 
transferred from Calcutta 
in 1921, and merged in 
the A. G. C. R.’s office 
in 1924. 

Rg. 92 j)lvs i^ersonal pav of 
Rs. 12. 

Rs, 110 

Rs. 108 plus personal pay of 
Rs. 7. 


There is no separate office of the Deputy Accountant General, Central Revenues. 


Powers of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs to 
sanction Expenditure in connection with the Pay and 
Prospects of his Staff. 

85. Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt: (a) Ts it a fact that the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, has got no powder to sanction any expenditure with 
regard to the pay and prospects of the staff of his ow^n office and that he 
was deprived of that powder only in 1920? 

(6) How in the circumstances did ihe Governnient reply in answer te 
the last of the supplementary questions to starred question No. 1061 in the 
Assembly on the 8th March last that if the expenditure involved is wdthin 
the power of tbe Director General, etc.? 

(c) Is it a fact that all proposals of the Director General involving 
expenditure must have the approval of the Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs, as part of the Government of India under the present 
constitution ? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) According to rules pub- 
lished with the Government of India, Finance Department Eesolution 
No. 669-E. A., dated the 9th June, 1922, the Director-General has powers 
to sanction expenditure in connection with the menial establishments only 
of his own office. 

(bj It was explained in the reply to the first of the supplements to 
that question that there was no representation before Government. Gov- 
ernment could not therefore know whether the prayers made in the repre- 
sentation to the Director-General were or w ere not within the powers of the 
Director-General . 

(c) Only those propc sals which the Director-General is not competent 
to sanction under the rules cited in (a) above are submitted to the Financial 
Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs. 

PeTITIOXS op AGGIMEVEU ClEUKS OF THE OFFICE OP THE DlIlECTOll 
Gexekal, Posts and Telegbaitis. 

86. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a.) Is it a fact that a number of individual 
I etitions, praying for the same treatment as has been accorded to Babu 
M. M. Mukherjee, a clerk of the office of the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, w^ere submitted by certain aggrieved clerks senior in service to 
Murari Babu and addressed to the Government of India and to the Secre- 
tary of State as weU? 

(b) If so, wdiat action has been taken on the same? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The information is being 
collected and will be funiished to Ihe Honourable Member in due course. 

C sE OP Babc Bia'as Chandra Mitra, a Clerk in the Ofike of 
THE Director General, Posts and Telegratjis. 

87. Mr. Amai Nath Dutt: Will Government be ])leased to state : 

(a) whether the case of Babu Bivas Chandra Mitra, a clerk of cho 

Director General, Posts and Telegraphs’ office, has been 
settled? and 

(b) whetlier he has been granted the War gratuity and special 

promotion as rewards for his services in Mesopotamia? If 
not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (n) The clerk in question 
has now' been promoted to class A. 

(b) He is not entitled to w ar gratuity. Ho worked in Mesopotamia as a 
Telegrai)h clerk. The Army Council decided in 1928 that no relative rank 
could be assigned to Telegraph clerks avHIi retrospective effect for the 
purpose of payment of war gratuity. Nor could special promotion be 
granted as a reward for his services in Mesopotamia. Such promotion 
w'as stopped as a result of the orders of the Government of India issued in 
1920. 

Grant op Advance Increments in the Time-Scale to Babu 

Satcuidananda Chatterjee op the Office op the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

88. Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether a clerk named Babu Satchidananda Chatterjee of the office of the 
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Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, has just been granted advance 
increments in the time-scale only on the direct intervention of his group 
cfBcer on his* appeal? 

(6) Is it a fact that unless a group officer of any individual clerE or 
clerks of that office intervenes, no appeal from any official is considered 
even if submitted under rules? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (r/) No. The Branch officer merely recorded his views 
in submitting the petition to the Director-General. Final orders were 
passed by the Government of India six months ago. 

(h) No. 

ArroiNi'MKNT OF Babu Kaslswab Lal\ as Sub-Recoiu) Clkrk of 
THE Railway Mail Seuvice, Xauayangaxj. 

89. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (rr) Is it a fact that Babu Kasiswar Lala, 
the ])resent Sub-record clerk of the Narayanganj K.M.S., was a staunch 
follower of Dayananda while he was a sorter at Silchar? 

(h) Is it a fact that for this oftcnce he was transferred far away from 
the “S’* Division and was on long leave? 

(c) Is it a fact ihat during the leave he tried to obtain an invalid 
certificate to enable him to stay at Silchar and serve under Dayananda? 

(d) Is it a fact that while Babu Mohini Mohan Lahiri, the present 
SupcTinteiident, li. M. S., ‘"S” Division, was the Superintendent, R. M. S-, 
'‘C” Division, Babu Kasisww Lala served under him in the *‘C’* Division 
and was retransferred from “C” to “S” Division? 

(o) Is it a fact that in spite of there being many sorters superior in 
service to Babu Kasiswar Lala, in the *'8” Division and even in the 
Nurayanganj Sul)-r('cord Office, ho has been posted ns Sub-record Clerk, 
Narayangunj. suj)erseding the claims of many senior sorters on the time- 
scale? 

Sir G&nen Roy; (a) He was believed to be sq. 

(h) He was transferred to the C. Division and took 6 months’ leave 
l>efore joining it. OoverimKail liave no infonnation about the cause of 
his transfer which took ])!aee in 19] 1. 

(r) There is no information on the point. 

He s(*rve(l in C. Division under Babu Mohini Mohan Lahiri and 
other Superintendents from 1911 to 1925 and was then transferred to S. 
Division. 

(c) The appointments of Sub-lie(*ord clerk do not go by seniority but 
arc c<.)nferred on the most capable men. 

Allegations against Babi* Kasiswar Lala, Sub-Record Clerk of 
THE Railway Mail Service, Naray iNciANi. 

W. Mr. Amar Kath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact' that at the instance of Babu 
Kasiswar Lala many transfers of permanent sorting staS under the Nara- 
yanganj Sub-record office were made during the short tenure of his service 
at Narayanganj? 
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(6) Is it a fact that he- has caused heavy recoveries in the shape of fines 
and telegraph charges from the sorters under him extending up to Es. 11 
a month from a sorter? 

(c) Is it a fact that he put the sorters frequently in double and triple 
duties ? 

(d) Is it a fact that he refused to accept medical certificates granted 
by registered medical practitioners to some sorters under him? 

Sir Ganen Eoy: (a) No. 

(h) The answer to the first part is in the negative. As regards telegraph 
charges the amounts are heavy only in two instances. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes, in accordance with the standing orders of the Divisional Super- 
intendent. 

Experimental Post Office in thf Village of Bhattuvmtiipalli in 
THE District of Nouth Akcot. 

91. Mr, 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that 
an experimental Post Office is working in the village of Bhattuvaripalli of 
the Kangundi Division in the District of North Arcot (Madras Presidency)? 

(b) Is it a fact that it has been working at profit for over two years? 

(c) Is it a fact that the zemindar of Kangundi has also been contribut- 
ing a quota for the upkeep of the post office ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in spite of the office working at a decided and 
definite profit the zemindar is still asked to continue his contribution on 
a pain*of the office being otherwise closed? 

(e) Are Government aware that the village is the headquarters of the 
zemindar and the office is essential for the benefit of his ryots ? 

(f) Do Goverimient propose to confirm the post office there? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. 

(e) The reply to the first portion is in the affirmative and to the second 
portion in the negative. With respect to the third portion, the matter is 
under consideration. 

Impo rts of Ghee Substitutes into India. 

92. Mr, Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table the following information: 

(а) the countries from which the substitutes for ghee are imported 

into the country; 

(б) the amount of substituted ghee imported into India annually 

during the last five years; 
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(c) tlie time since when these substitutes are being imported into 
the country; 

{d) the different names under which the article is being imported; 

(e) the customs duty levied on the different articles imported as 
substituted ghee during the last five years giving the rate 
of duty charged on the valuation of the article? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a), (h), (c) and {d^). Government 
have not complete infomiation as imports of substitutes of ghee are not 
separately recorded. The quantities imported are, however, believed to 
be somewhat large. One of the principal varieties is named Lily Brand 
Vanaspati ” and comes from Holland. 

(e) Substitutes for ghee have always been liable to duty at the general 
rate which is now 15 per cent, ad valorem. Duty, which was levied on 
the real value up to 1926, is now being assessed, since January 1st, on a tariff 
valuation w^hich for the current calendar year has been fixed at Es. 46 
per cwt. 


Provision of Skarch Lights on Engines between Delhi and 
Bhatinda on the Metre Gauge Section of the Bombay, 

^ Baroda and Central India Evilway. • 

98. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are any search lights provided 
on any of the railway engines carrying mail or passenger trains between 
Delhi and Bhatinda, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (metre 
gauge)? 

(5) If not, why? 

(c) If such provision is in contemplation by what time is it likely to 
be accomplished? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {a) and (h). Fifteen mail and passenger engines 
working beiwoen Bhatinda and Sirsa have been fitted with electric head 
lights. 

(r) It is hoT>ed that all mail and ]>assenger engines w'orking on the whole 
section. Bhatinda to Delhi, will be fitted during the next six months. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary ol the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
12 Noox. from the Secretary of the Council of State : 

“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meeting; 
held on the 11th February, 1927, agreed without any amendments to the followmg 
Bills which w^ere passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 31st January and 2nd 
February, 1927 : 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908. 

A Bin further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908.” 



BILLS PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


S^cretaiy of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Kule *25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the following Bills which were 
passed by the Council of State at its meeting of the 11th February, 1927. 

They are: 

A Bill further to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, for a certain 
purpose. 

A Bill further to amend the Provident Funds Act, 1925, for a certain 
l)urpose. 

A Bill further to amend the Madras Salt Act, 1889, for a certain 
purpose. 


THE STEEL INDUS^lTtY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce ■Member) : I beg to move 
that the Bill to provide for the cm ntimianee of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration. 

If the House will excuse me, I propose to treat this motion purely as 
a fonnal motion. When 1 proposed about a fortnight ago that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee I made a very long speech ex- 
plaining*the Tariff Board’s Report and the reasons why Iht^ Govennhent 
had accepted the proposals made by the Tariff Board and had incorporated 
them in their Bill. 1 am sorry that in Select Committee I was not able 
to get complete agi-eement with the Government Bill; but I think that 
at any rate I can say that in tlial Committee I earrieti out quite faithfully 
the promise I had made to this House, namely, that the whole subject 
should be open to discussion in all its «aspects and that I would do my 
best to assist the members of the Committee in (*oming to a right decision. 
I regret that a nundier of amendments have b(‘on ]>ro]H)sod to my IMll, but 
when those amendments come up for discussion the House will have a full 
opportunity of considering all the issues involved. The only particular 
remark that I wish to make at this stage is that I wish to say quite publicly 
that the statements made in Mr. JinnalCs note appended to the Select 
Committee’s Repr^rt are correct. They are a. correct account of what I 
told Mr. Jinriah and the Select Committee. Sir. I niove. 

Mr. President: Motion moved: 

“That the Bill to piovide for the continuance of the protection of ih€» steel indu.stry 
in British India, a.s reported hy the Select Commit tee, he taken into consideration.’’ 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 

I beg to move that the Bill, ns reported by the Select Committee, be 
recommitted to the Committee for reconsideration. 

The reasons are as follows. At the outset it is necessary for me to 
tell the House that it was not possible for me and several other members 
of the Select Committee to attend the meetings of that Committee on 
all days as we had expected to do. The reason was that there were 
meetings going on at the same time on the same day and practically at 
the same hour of two Committees, namely, the Railway Standing Finance 
Committee and this Select Committee, and it was not possible for me to 

( 746 ) 
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persuade the liailway Member and the Commerce Member so to adju&l 
the time for the meetings of these two Committees as to enable those 
of us who were elected by this House to serve on the Select Committee 
on the Steel Industry (IVotection) Bill to be present there, and although 
the time allowed by the House for reporting the Bill was over ten days 
and though there were only 4 meetings of the Select Committee, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member could not make this adjustment. 
That explains the reason why this report apparently looks to be a 
majority report, while as a matter of fact if we had been allowed to be 
present the so-called majority report would have been a minority report. 
(Some Honourable Members : ‘‘Question?'') I still maintain that if we had 
been allowed to be present the majority report would have been a minority 
report. That seems to be the fate of the members of this Government. 
The Honourable the Home Member had a majority report on the Eeforms 
Enquiry Committee while it was actually a minority report and next 
comes the turn of the Honourable the Commerce Member where the so- 
called majority report is really a minority report. But let that pass. The 
only thing that 1 wish to complain of here on the floor of the House is 
that if the House; elects Members to serve on particular Committees and 
the Honournble Member in charge of the Bill does not make it convenient 
for those Members who are elected by this House to be present in spite 
of their request and in spite of time being available, then the election by 
the House of those JMeinbers to that extent is nullified, and without any 
fault of theirs those Members are no good for the purpose for which the 
House sends them. 

The next point is that the Bill as it now stands still contains both 
directly and indirectly the principle of Imperial Preference to which the 
House showed such empluAtic op|X)8ition on the day on which the Bill w^as 
referred to Select Committee. 1 cannot understand why this important 
question of protection to steel should be mixed up with such a contro- 
versial question like Imperial Preference, and I am also surprised that the 
Tariff Bofird should have recommended a method so full of controversy. 
Not that the question of Imperial Preference is new to this coimtry. 
Imperial Preference is all round us. Look at the Benches opposite;— 
but for the fact that Imperial Preference exists, those who are seated on 
the Front Benches there would be seated elsewhere. Imperial Preference 
does exist in this country, but the whole point is that the Imperial .Pre- 
ference as it does exist now is a thing in the shaping of which we have 
no voice, but in this Bill we are asked to give our sanction to the principle 
of Imperial Preference, Sir, that is precisely what w^e cannot do, and 
the reasons are quite obvious. 

This country is really kept out of its birthright of self-government. 
It is being exploited in the interests of British Imperialists and capitalists. 
It is being used as a tool for the purpose of enslaving other countries, and 
ta-day the name of India stinks in the nostrils of the nations of the world 
for having become, however unwillingly, the instrument of British Im- 
perialism for the purpose of destroying "the liberty of the people of China. 
All this is being done without our consent and against our will and it will 
be a mira<jle if the people of this country could be persuaded to accept 
Imperial Preference. Therefore, the introduction of the principle of 
Imperial Preference in this report has burst like a bombshell on us and 
much as we are inclined to give preteotion to the Indian steel industry, 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to this Imperial Preference, and, so far aa 
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it lies ia our power, 1 sny we shall not touch this Imperial Preference 
over with a pair of tongs. 

Apart from this question of lm})erjal Preference {An Honourable 
Mentber: “ Jiritish the Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee is neitlier a sound economic proposition nor does it secure adequate 
protection to the industry for which it is intended. There are four reasons 
why this Bill as it stands now cannot be accepted as a sound measure 
for granting protection to the steed industry in India. One 
is that it is really based on speculation; this will be made clear by 
a reference to paragraph 16(3 on page 96 of the Tariff Board’s lieport-. 
It is stated there that all the recommendations made by the Tariff Board 
are interdependent and everything that they have urged must stand and 
must actually be realised or otherwise the protection that they have 
recommended would not materialise nor would it be adequate. For 
instance they have given on page 39 the annual output of the Tata Steel 
Industry — rails, fish-plates and many other articles — and what they say 
is this. Not only the average output of Tatas during the next seven 
years must be five lakhs of tons a year, but the proportion in which 
all these airticles are to be tiumed out must remain the same during this 
period of seven years. Otherwise the protection would not be sufficient. 
It is to my mind an amazing thing that the Tariff Board should say that 
their recommendations hang entirely on everything that they have stated 
and must include the output of Tatas for seven years — not merely the 
average output but the proportion of each article to the other and of all 
articles to the total figure of the output. That is the kind of finding that 
the Tariff Board have asked us to take as the basis of protection. The 
output of rails must be 195,000 tons and no more and no less; the 
galvanised sheets should be 30,000 tons a year, nothing more and nothing 
less. If this proportion is not maintained, the results, they say, may not 
be what they expect. This is a most extraordinary thing and yet strange 
to say it is stated categorically by the Board in paragraph page 96 
of the Eeport. and 1 venture to say that even the wisest man, not even 
Solomon, could promise the Board that such a thing would be realised in 
practice year after year dtiring a period of seven years; I say. Sir, that a 
recommendation that is based throughout on a speculation of such a serious 
. character cannot be regarded as a safe basis for protection to the Steel 
Industry for seven years. 

Then the second objection to the Govemincnt Bill is that protection 
as it will actually be secured to the industry is very precarious in the first 
four years. The Fiscal Commission and the Assembly, when they embarked 
on the policy of protecti<>o, wanted to give not a bare living w'age to the 
national industry, not to give a protection that will keep it simply alive 
from hand to niputh from day to day. not to give a protection which at 
the end of ten years will simply keep the Tata industry in existence, not 
to give protection that will be beggarly and niggardly, which while 
subjecting this country and the tax-payer to an expenditure of several 
croress WoWd not advance the steel industry to such an extent as to bring 
into existence more iron works and more steel works. The object of the 
Fiscal as it was accepted by the Assembly was not to keep 

Tatas above water. The object was to give such a protection as 

will course of time bring new steel eoncejus into existence, so that 
there may be intewfua^l competition and prices may be reduced and India 
may become self-oontamed’in; the np^tter of the pmduetion of steel. 
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has not been achieved. That cannot, will not, be achieved by the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board and the Bill as it now stands before us. 
The effect of the Bill will bo simply to keep the industry above water; 
the result will be that during the next seven years, Tatas will merely 
survive. The Bill and the Tariff Board take sufficient care to see that 
the protection they give will not be generous enough to induce other 
people to invest their monies and thereby increase the output of steel in 
this country so as to make India self-contained. Moreover, for four years, 
so far as I can see, the Bill will not enable the Tata industry to earn the 
dividend which the Board promises; the average output of 500,000 tons 
which has been assumed by the Board will not be forthcoming for four 
years; the average assumed works cost per ton will also not materialise 
for the first four years. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : May I rise 
on a point of order. I Vould like to have your ruling as to whether we 
are at this stage to discuss the motion that the Bill be recommitted or 
whether we can also discuss the general provisions of the Government 
Bill. The motion by the Member in charge is that the Bill be taken 
into consideration and the first motion of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jamnadas is that the Bill as reported on by the Select Committee be 
recommitted to the Committee for reconsideration. You will find, Sir, 
that that is the amendment. Therefore, if we are going to discuss the 
amendment, then we should confine ourselves to the merits of the amend- 
ment as far as possible and not discuss the merits of the Bill or the other 
amendments. 

Mr« President: The Honourable Member knows that the motion before 
the House is that the Bill be taken into consideration and also the motion 
that the Bill be referred bac^k to the Select Committee. If the motion 
for reference to the Select Committee is lost, the House will have 
again to discuss the whole question on the considerjffcion stage. Therefore, 
what the Chair proposes to do is to allow at this stage full discussion 
both on the consideration motion and on the motion for recommitting the 
Bill to the Select Committee. If the motion for referring the BiU baek 
is lost, then no further discussion will be permitted and the motion for 
consideration will also be put to the vote. ^.Tbis procedure will prevent 
repetition of arguments. 

Mr. JamnadBs M. Mehta: I am very much obliged to you, Sir. I was 
pointing out why this Bill should be referred back to the Select Com- 
mittee. One reason, among others, is that the Government Bill gives a 
very precarious protection to the industry during the next four years out 
of a period of seven years. The average works cost which they have 
assumed is simply a compromise between the present cost and the cost 
as it will be seven years hence, and as we know from the Beport of the 
Board neither the average assumed output nor the average assumed 
works cost will be realised for the next four years. The present total 
output is somewhere near 4 lakhs of tons a year. The present works cost 
is 1^. 79 a ton in case rails while the average assumed output Is 
600 000 tons a year and the average assumed works cost is Bs. 71 per ton. 
B is on the assumed . ayerages that the Board calculates its figures ol the 
ontKoteks of .the industiw, namely, depreciation,^ overhe^ charges and 
8 Mr cent intemst to those who have invested their capital m the industry, 
and the Agdre it amves at is 1 crore 94 lakhs; but on the basis of the 
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present output, which is lower than the average assumed and of the 
works csost which is higher than the average assumed Tatas will not get a 
crore and 94 lakhs as their income in the next four years but they will get 
something like a crore and 30 or 40 lakhs only. On the figures I have 
worked out, Tatas will get 54 lakhs less on account of the fact that their 
present works cost is not R's. 71 and their present output cannot be 
500,000 tons. For that reason Tatas will not get a crore and 94 lakhs 
for the next four years, which is assumed as the minimum necessary in 
order to enable the industry to live. Therefore, for four years the industry 
will live in a precarious condition when the shareholders will get no 
dividends, and the shareholders somehow or other happen to be a most 
important element in the question of protection. Unless they get a 
fair return on their money no man will come forward to invest his money 
for expanding the industry. These shareholders in a scheme of 
protection are like the Pandas at a Hindu place of pilgrimage; the Pandas 
must be paid if the ancestor is to go to heaven. Similarly, these share- 
holders must be paid adequately; capital must be remunerated liberally 
if the industry is to attract fresh capital, and if India is to be self-con- 
taiHed iU the matter of its steel industry. Therefore, I say the second 
reason why the Tariff Board lieport cannot be accepted and why the 
Bill based on that Report must be recommitted to Select Committee is 
that the protection which the Bill gives is very precarious in the first 
four years of the 7 years' period. 

The third reason, Sir, why the Bill should be referred back to the 
Select Committee is that it imposes an intolerably heavy and yet unneces- 
sary burden on the consumer in certain parts of Tndia without benefiting 
Tatas in the least. To my mind, Sir, that is the worst feature of this 
Bill, and I submit, Si^, that, to that extent, to speak in legal language, 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board is ultra vires. The Board were 
not called upon, indeed they had no right to recommend the imposition 
of burdens which do not enure to the benefit of the industry ; they had 
no right to place rmy burden on the consumer which cannot possibly by 
any stretch of imagination do any good to the industry ; and yet in the 
Tariff Board's Report you fir® recommended the irnpositbn of a heavy 
duty on Continental steel used by the people of Bombay, Madras, the 
Central Provinces, the Deccan, Karachi, Burma, Bswt Bengal, Ass^ — 
in fact two-thirds of the country. These parts of India use Continental 
steel; Tata steel cannot compete there, and yet under the scheme of the 
Tariff Board and under the Bill as it has emerged from the Sek^ct Com- 
mittee these parts of India will have to pay, according to estimates I 
have framed and which I maintain are fairly accurate, a sum of nearly 
40 !l£ddis oi rupees a year on certain articles coming from the Continent 
witk^ut Tatas being better off by a single rupee or a single ton and for 
BO other purpose than of giving protection to British steel. To nay xx^d 
that is the stxongest objection possible, a conclusive objectioxk, to the 
Tbriff Board's recommendation, t^ey have made a recjcxxune^datibiDi 
whi^h is cyutside thek scope, which really they had fid tight to mAe, 
which th^; #ere not eaQed open to make under th^ir terms of 
What is the liSe of taring steel which goes to Stadm when Tata, rteef 
dc^ not go there? Wh# is fthe good of it? The T0S^0 Bokxd 
oeke <not^ to en^iam how tasshig of Continental Btod In 
jBunna benefit the Tata indusfijf. 'il^ey canned j^rova It; hlW# 
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not proved it, and yet in the provinces I have mentioned a burden of 40 
lakhs will be placed upon the. shoulders of the consumer without any cor- 
responding advantage to Tatas. That is my third objection to the Bill as 
it emerges from the Select Committee. 

And the fourth is, Sir, that because they are penalising Continental steel 
in this way and because they are penalising the consumer in those ports 
of India where Indian steel cannot reach, they are by that very fact enabled 
to give a certain, almost generous, measure of protection to British steel, 
which is not necessary for the protection of the Indian industry. I will 
point out how British steel will benefit at the cost of Continental without 
the indigenous industry being a bit better off; from the figures stated by 
the Board British rails will get the benefit of a 7 per cent, reduction in 
duty: British galvanized sheets will get a 15 per cent, reduction in duty: 
fish-plates will get a 40 per cent, reduction : structural steel will get a 
reduction of 36 per cent. : bars will get 35 per cent. : plates will get 83 per 
cent., and only black sheets will be taxed 16 per cent, more than now, 
but against that the Continental sheets will be charged nearly 100 per cent, 
more. All these sacrifices will have to be undergone by the consumer not 
for the benefit of Tatas but for giving preference to imports of British 
steel. For these four reasons, Sir, it appears to me that this Bill is not 
one which this House should accept in preference to the other scheme 
which T shall proceed to explain to the House. But I am quite sure that 
the House has been convinced that on accoimt of the speculative’ character 
of the foundations on which this Bill has been based, on account of the 
precarious protection which it gives to the indigenous industry, on account 
of the intolerable burden which it unnecessarily places on the consumer, 
and on account of the partial and generous treatment which it gives to 
British steel — I am sure the House is convinced that on account of these 
four reasons the Bill is suspicious enough to render necessary a 
reference back to the Select Committee. 

Apart from that, there arc other reasons why the House should agree 
to this motion to refer back the Bill to the Select Committee. The ques- 
tion of giving bounties to the industry in India without imposing additional 
duties on the consumer of foreign steel was not properly considered in the 
Select Committee. As I told you, Sir, some of us were kept out on account 
of the arbitrary manner in which this meeting was held and 
therefore we could not place our scheme, the combined scheme 
of bounties and duties, before the Select Committee as I had 
intended to do. And the scheme which I wished to • place before 
that Committee is briefly this. But perhaps before I deal with it I should 
make a few observations on the alternative scheme which has been evolved 
by my Honourable friends Mr. Birla and Mr. Cbetty. I have supported 
that scheme because in the first instance it eliminates Imperial Preference. 
But as I have said, I prefer the combined system of bounties and duties 
to that scheme because that scheme in my humble opinion also inaposes 
an unnecessarily heavy burden on the consumer without benefiting the 
Tatas. Therefore, the scheme which remmns for the consideration of tibe 
House and which was not considered in the Select Committee is the com- 
bined scheme of bounties and duties. To my mind it is the cheapest; it is 
as effective the Tariff Board’s scheme and it is less burdensome than that 
sqheme. I wish to place it before the House so . that they may be induced 
to refer this Bill back to the Select Committee.. I have calculated 
tW tho i^tiohaJ duty which the Consumer will have to pay under the 
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Government Bill without benefiting Tata.s is nearly 40 lakhs of rupees. 
That additional duty the consumer will not have to pay under the scheme 
which I am now explaining and yet Tatas will get equally generous, if it 
is generous, protection as they are to get under the Government Bill and 
the Tariff Board s Keport. 1 therefore urge, Sir, that the basic duty which 
the Government have proposed both on Continental steel and on British 
steel should remain, but the additional duty which they have proposed on 
Continental steel must go; and the average fair selling price of Tatas being 
Bs. 120 per ton, if the additional duties on Continental steel are remitted 
and Tatas have to sell their output cheaper, then I suggest that the 
difference between the fair selling price and the actual market price on 
these goods must be made good to them by means of bounties as it has 
been made good on some other articles in the past. The figures which I 
have taken from the Tariff Board's own Report in table 18 relate to the 
following articles; the output of these by Tatas will be of structural sections, 

70.000 tons, of bars, 90,000 tons, of plates, 80,000 tons, of sheets, 18,000 
tons, every year during the seven years* period. These are the four articles 
on which the Tariff Board pro^se an additional duty, for no valid reason* 
as I have said befoi?©: of Rs.^ll per ton in the case of bars and structural 
sections, Rs. 16 in the case of plates and of Rs. 24 in the case of black 
sheets. I say, Sip,? these additional duties should not be imposed at all, 
because thereby without any benefit to Indian steel the users of these 
articles are penalised. The good that the • Government intend to do by 
the imposition of these duties could be brought about by paying an equiva- 
lent amount of bounties on the output of the Tatas — and those bounties 
wll be, on the figures of the Tariff Board as stated in table 18, on struc- 
tural sections, 70,000 tons at Rs. 11 per ton, {.e,, Rs. 7,70,000; on bars, 
the output being 90,000 tons, Rs. 9,90,000, on plates, the output being 

80.000 tons, at Rs. 16 a ton, Rs. 4,80,000, on black sheets 18,000 tons, 

bounty Rs. 24, Rs, 3,12,000. Therefore, Sir, the total amount of 
bounty which will be payable under the scheme that I have submitted in 
my minute of dissent would be annually the sum of Rs. 25,52,000. Tatas 
will thus, under my scheme, be in exactly the same position as they 
would be through the imposition of the additional duties cm Continental 
steel, which come to nearly Rs. 40 lakhs. You can save the consumer all 
these 40 lakhs of rupees by paying Rs. 25 lakhs to Tatas. And therefore 
the question arises whether these Rs. 25 lakhs arc available, and if they 
are available, whether they are available every year during the seven years. 
That is the whole question. If I could satisfy the House that these 28 
lakhs will be available for payment of bounty every year for the whole 
period of seven years without imposing any fresh burdens on the consumers, 
then, Sir, I have proved my case. Sir, the responsibility on my shonldeHB 
is. to prove that these 25 lakhs are available every year. Now, Sir, the 
Tariff Board have, with the weight which attaches to an authority with 
no body to be. kicked (Laughter), and with no soul to be saved, dogmatically 
declare in paragraph 95 of their Report that the system of bounties is 
open to objection on financial grounds. C We hesitate to commit ** — ^with 
all solemnity, they say, forgetting that they have stated in earlier report* 
exactly the Contrary — We hesitate to commit the Government to pay- 
ment for such a period./!* Why? Why do you hesitate? did you 

agree earlier? So far as the principle of bounties is concerned* ft has been 
clearly laid down by the*Board themselves and I want only tfeal the same 
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principle should be followed now. Sir, here is the principle which;, the 
Tsrifi Board have enunciated in 1925. 'They were then discussing the 
relative merits of bounties and duties; then relating to bounties, they s^y 
on page 10, paragraph 18 (Eeport of 1925) : 

“We have no hesitation in recommending the adoption of the former alternative.** 

namely, bounties, and not only that, they go further and say; 

“From the outset of this inquiry our view has been that the supplementary pro- 
tection necessary should be given as far as possible in the form of a bounty, and that 
the customs duties should not be increased unless it appeared that the payments in 
respect of bounties were likely to exceed the additional revenue derived from pro- 
tective duties.** 

4 

The Honourable Sir Obarles Innes: You note the word supple- 
mentary ^ *. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I quite agree, I wholly agree. I say that 
the principle there enunciated was that of supplementary protection; it 
is this; you impose a certain duty, and if that is not sufficient, you pay 
a bounty. That is precisely what I am here contending, so that it remains 
for me to show that Bs. 25,52,000 can be obtained from the lower pro- 
tective duties which I tuivocate. Sir, for that purpose the figures of imports 
I have taken are of the year 1925-26 and these will be found on pages 
158 to 175 of the Tariff Board’s Report, so that the authority for these 
figures cannot be questioned — and these figures are as follows. The total 
imports of the articles we are considering were 6,73,000 tons in the year 
1925-26, I maintain, Sir, that the imports are bound to increase as the 
output per year of Tatas is a constant unvarying factor, for a period of 
seven years; and the requirements of this country to-day are increasing 
year after year, as stated by the Tariff Board itself, on account of increase 
of population or trade, but I will take it that there will be no expansion 
of the requirements for steel in the next seven years, which is really a 
very cautdous position .... 

Ttia So&oorable Sir Charles limes: Beyond what figure? 

Mr. Jaxxmadas M. Mehta: Beyond 12 lakhs on the whole. I am not 

taking account of the expansion which may be expected normally. I am 

relying on the figures of 1925-26, t.e., 6,73,000 tons, as the normal annual 
imports from abroad; On the authority of the Tariff Board themselves the 
output of the Tatas during seven years is an average of five lakhs tons a year 
and therefore seven lakhs must come from abroad. Sir, the 

basic duties which the Tariff Board propose on these 

imports will bring the following income on structural sec- 
tions, Bs. 14 lakhs, on bars, Es. 20 lakhs, on plates, Bs* 4,54,000, on sheets, 
Rs. 9,20,000, on "galvanized sheets, Rs. 16,98,000, on rails, Rs. 85, 
and the total of these will be Rs. 85,67,oiX). The minimum receipts 
from the foreign imports will be Rs. 65,57,000, and without the addi- 
tional duties, the bounty which you will have to pay will be Rs. 25,62,000: 
therefore there will be a balance of 40 lakhs remaining in the hatlds of 
Government every year without imposing another burden of 40 laKhs of 
rupees on the consumer," this will also afford to the industi^ exactly the 
•same protection as will be secured under the Government Bill or the ’Tariff 
Bosjri’s proposals. Sir, if this is so. as I maintain from the faotis that the 
T^ff Board have given, why, for whose benefit, should we impose un- 
napeasary bmden of 40 lakhs on the oonsumet down in the Hhdras Bresi- 
daboy, gll throughout Burma and agwn in Karachi? Bor what purpose? Sir, 
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I do not think the House will be at all convinced that it is necessaiy to 
penalise tbe consumer of foreign steel for the benefit of nobody in partic^ar. 
It is dangerous to place in the hands of the Governihent revenues which 
are intended to be protective, and not intended to be a source of additional 
income; and yet Government will get,— if .the scheme embodied in the Bill 
is accepted — Government will get every year 1 crore, 1 lakh and 42 
thousand rupees, additional revenue, which will not go towards benefiting 
the industry. The reasons which the Tariff Board have given for the pur- 
pose of imposing additional duties < n foreign steel are, to my mind, entirely 
unconvincing; the Tariff Board have said that prices of British steel would 
b® fairly stable, but the prices of foreign steel cannot be predicted with 
any success. Sir, I think the Tariff Board simply were wedded to certain 
pre-conceived notions and therefore they had to find the reasons to support 
those notions; they have said in the earlier part of the Keport that British 
steel and Continental steel are exactly on a similar footing so far as their 
future prices are concerned; but subsequently they have exaggerated the 
uncertainty regarding Continental steel. In paragraph 81 the Tariff Board 
themselves admit the two basic facts apply not merely to the Continental 
steel but also to British steel, namely, that European steel prices are 
now at about the pre-war level while the cost of. living is considerably 
higher Now, if these fundamental facts are applicable not merely to 
.British steel but also to Continental steel, namely, that ..the prices are on tb('. 
pre-war level and the cost of living has increased over the pre-war level 
of the cost of living, then, Sir, you have reached the bedrock prices and you 
cannot argue that prices will go down in either case under such a state of 
things, namely, the price level has gone to pre-war condition and the cost 
of living is higher. If these are facts the manufacturer must be conti- 
nuously making a loss and if he is making a loss, be cannot possibly sell 
steel cheaper. To my mind, Sir, the considerations which are mentioned 
in the Keport as likely to lend to lower prices of Continental steel in the. 
future are wholly unconvincing. When you remember these two basic 
facts, the higher cost of production and the prices on the pre-war level, 
you will agree that it is almost impossible that the fluctuations in Conti* 
fiental fteel prices can be very much more than the fluctuations that will 
place in any other coimtry including Great Britain. Therefore the 
reason for imposing a higher duty on Continental steel is entirely taken 
away and becomes absolutely baseless. The second reason which they 
have given for imposing additional duty on Continental steel is this. 
What is the use, they say, of allowing Continental goods to enter India at 
lower duties? The difference between their prices and the British prices 
does not enuine to the comvmer, T sav. Sir, the Tariff lioard% findings on 
Ads issue are open to the severest criticism; they are not supported bv any 
evideBee; they can produce no evidence, because they have taken none. 
IWs irnUrng m therefore baaed bn no foundation. The Tariff Board never 
’^^movad out of Calcuftta. They ^regiinated between Jamshedpur and 
iCaioutte 4MDd never went to other places where Continental stedi is soM and 
JheyfhM no^evideuce/except the ijotonnstion which they received fmm 

^ What about Hr. Trivedr# 

. m, H. IWtt*: Ht l^vedi does not* l^r ^ut the Board’s 
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Trivedi himself in a representation to the Government has stated that the 
Tariff Board took no evidence on this matter and therefore their finding is 
vitiated, and their own figures, Sir, are against them. The Tariff Bbatid’s 
figures on pages 158 to 175 show, if the House and the Hoiiourabte 
Members will go into them, that there was a difference between the siting' 
price of the British article and the selling price of the Continental article, 
a difference varying from lis. 17-4-0 to Ks. 30 a ton; therefore the state- 
ment that the benefit of the lower prices of Continental steel does not 
enure to the consumer is baseless on their own finding; and to add to the 
confusion of the Tariff Board there are pouring forth protests not from the 
dealers of Continental steel, not from any interested quarter, but from the 
people who are using Continental steel. They deny the statement of the 
Tariff Board that they are not getting the advantage of cheaper Continental 
steel. Firstly, there is the statement made by Mr. Godrej,, a gentleman 
w^ho is engaged in the manufacture of safes out of Continentcd steel. TIm 
gentleman is not a dealer in Continental steel. He has therefore no interest 
at all. His interests would be against the dealers who are supposed to take 
away the profit, and wdmt is it that Mr. Godrej says. He wrote a letter 
to the Times of India and has also, been good enough lo send me a tele- 
gram. In the telegram and the letter Mr. Godrej emphatically denies the 
allegations of the Tariff Board. He says: 

“Continental steel sheets have always perfectly satisfied our requirements." 

If you look at the statement of the Tariff Board, they say that both as 
regards quantity and strength, you cannot rely on Continental steel. Here 
is a responsible man who contradicts the statement of the Tariff Bt^ard 
categorically. A ton of theory is not quite equal to an ounce of fact. And 
here is an oucc of fact against a ton of theory of the Tariff Board — 

“Continental steel sheets have always perfectly satisfied all requirements of our 
industry. Proposed additional duty on non-British sheets would be e needless and 
intolerable burden and would lead to our closing several lines ourselves. Other indns- 
tries ail over the cotntry will also disappear. Tatae unable to supply sheets.** 


Mr. M. A« Jinnah: Does not Mr. Godrej buy in the bazaar? 

Mr. Jamnadm M. Mehta: He buys in the bazaar and he is satisfied 
with the quality. Here is the testimony of a man who gives the lie direct 
to the finding of the Tariff Board that Continental sheets cannot be relied 
upon and that there is no cheapness in their prices. ^ But the tesi^Ony 
of Mr. Godrej does not stand alone. There is another telegram again from 
the users, as against the dealers of Continental sheets, and they are 15 or 
16 firms who fife engaged in making trunks, safes and twka out of these 
sheets. They say : 

the consumers of steel, manufacittring trunks, safes, and tanks pretest aigsiftiilt 
this high duty.** 

They toy : 

' **l^nghsh materia! will not parent us to eotup^e and riiln eur owing to iki||k 

They iN^plain that if yoh ttese duties 6fl 

tto artiotes which they manufacture to-day would! he 

00nti^ and will be. imported cheapei^ into India tfeM dih 

manufacture, imd finally, Sir, xhe*'© is a vary concludihg tcimtony 
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public meeting which was held in the City of Delhi yesterday, where my 
Honourable friend Saiyid Murtuza Saliib presided, and there again the 
people who collected were consumers as against the dealers of Continental 
steel. 

They , say in the Eesolution which they unanimously passed: 

''This m^eetmg of trades people^ small industrialists and consumers of steel prodLCts 
at large, unanimously resolves that the decision of the Select Committee, on the Steel 
Protection Act approving of the scheme of differential duties on the manufacture of 
United Kingdom Steel and from other Continental countries and thus far stimulate 
ing and encouraging imports of steel of British manufacture is disastrous to the 
cauae of trade, small industry, and poor consumers of India. Inasmuch as these 
classes are deprived totally of the benefits of cheap Continental goods, and their soft 
quality enjoyed for over half century, this meeting therefore strongly advocates the 
continuance of the present system* of uniform duties on all steel irrespective of the 
country of origin, the loss to the Indian steel being made good by the payment of 
bounties from the receipts of protective duties.” 

This is the teslirnony coming from Delhi, at a meeting not of dealers 
but of trades people, industrialists and consumers. 

Mr. Godrej in his letter to the Times of India, says that thousands of 
labourers will be thrown out of employment. I will read the relevant 
portions of Mr. Godrej a letter dated 10th February, 1927: 

"We are large users of steel sheets, and so we are very keen on understanding 
intelligently the arguments advanced by those who suggest that the steel sheets pro- 
duced by the Tatas should be protected by a bounty, and those who say that protec- 
tion should be given by taxing Continental sheets more heavily than British sheets. 
As large users of steel sheets, we should naturally be against any tax on imports 
coming either from Britain or from the Continent as it would mean a heavy tax on 
our productions and a great help to our European and American competitors who 
have already flooded the Indian markets. There are hundreds of small factories all 
over the country making cheap safes and steel boxes (this is an important part of 
Mr, Godreys statement), there are hundreds of small factories all over the country 
making cheap safes and steel boxes, and they will suffer heavily if Continental sheets 
are st%j acted to the proposed taxes. Taxation of steel sheets will, moreover, result 
in the disappearance of many small workshops all over the country, throwing large 
numbers of workmen out of emplo3ar.ent, and that at a time when complaints of 
unemployment are so very general evenrwhere. That some kind of i)rotection should 
be given to the only steel industry of the country no sane man will deny, but if 
that is the only interest that is to be considered [here comes the real and only point), 
i£ that is the only interest that is to be considered, protection should be given by 
bdunty and not by taxing imports, as the latter course is sure to result ultimately in 
thousands of workmen being made miserable.” 

Thid is the verdict of a gentleman who is not a dealer in steel but who 
IS one of the largest users of steel sheets, and whose statement, therefore, 
that Continental sheet steel is reliable and cheaper ought to be relied on. 

I will in this connection recall the recommendation of the Fiscal Com^ 
mission on which we have based all these protective duties inaugurated itx 
1924. The Fiscal Commission have expressed the opinion that protection 
by means of boimty is very legitimate; that being so, and, as I hope T 
hAve proved to the satisfaction of the House that the combined system 
of tariff duties supplemented by bounties out of receipts from protectiire 
duties, not reveime duties, is ec^ncunically sound, the House will pass my 
amendment. I think that it at once limits the burden on the consumeTi 
and assures sufficient protection to the industry. It does not place an 
unduly larM sum in fhe hands of th$ (^vemment after the payment of 
bounties. For these rsiil^ns I hope that the House will tigtee to refer 
the. Bill to Select Ckmmitie$ wh^e this question Can he flhSlly thitobe^ 
mi. ' 
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Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Aroot : Non-Muhammodan Eural) : Sir, at the outset I would like to join 
with my friend Mr, Jamnadas Mehta in protesting against the way in 
which the Select Committee on the Steel Protection Bill and the Railwaj 
Finance Committee wore hold at the same time. My Honourable friend 
Sir Charles Innes is the Member in charge of both these things, and I 
believd he could have adjusted the meetings of these Committees to suit 
our convenience but as the result of the simultaneous meetings of these 
two Committees, some of us were not in a position to attend the meeting 
of the Select Committee. 

Sir, coming to the| work of the Select Committee itself, I would like 
to pay my personal tribute to my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, for the very valuable help that he gave us in giving us all the 
facts and figures that are necessary to discuss the question from all its 
various standpoints ; and in particular 1 and the other members who have 
signed the minority report must pay our special thanks to Sir George 
Rainy and Mr. Wright for the very valuable assistance they rendered 
to enable us to make the actual draft of the Bill embodying our scheme. 

Sir, early in 1924 this Assembly took a momentous step in giving effect 
to tlio policy of giving discriminating protection to the industries of India, 
and it is a very significant fact that the first industry that was chosen 
for the application of the policy was an industry of such great national 
importance as the steel industry. Sir, it is recognised on ail hands that 
the steel industry is a basic national industry. It is the basis of the im- 
plements of peace and the sinews of war, and it is a matter indeed for con- 
gratulation tliaii tKis Assembly has chosen this particular industry for the 
application of this iK)licy of discriminating protection. Even a wealthy 
country like America has sought to protect atvS steel industry by raising 
a tariff wall which is higher than in most European countries, and in the 
papers to hand only this morning I find that stops are being taken in 
South Africa to develop the steel industry in that country. The Assembly 
in South Africa has passed the first reading of the Bill introduced by the 
Minister of Defence to promote the development of iron and allied in- 
dustries in the Union of South Africa, and the Bill provides that the iron 
and steel requirements of the Union of South African railways shall be 
bought from the Corporation itself at a price not over 10 per cent, above 
the cost of import<ed steel. During the last three years, in addition to the 
very heavy protective duties that wo have imposed on imported steel, 
we have given to the steel jndustry in India bounties to the 
extent of over 200 lakhs of rupees ; and since we intend 
taking a step further in this direction it is but natural that we must 
have a stock-taking of the results of the policy that we have been pur^ 
suing for the last three years. It is but proper, Sir, that this House must 
examine whether the policy of the protection of steel industry which it 
inaugurated in 1924 has been justified from the results achieved so far. 
From a study of these results I find that it is a matter on which the Govern- 
ment and this House might congratulate themselves. As a result of our 
policy of protection the output of steel in India is now as follows. In 1923 
it was about 168,000 tons,- in 1924, 380,000 tons, and in 1933 it is expected to 
be about 600^000 tons. If we take the average cost of manufacture, we 
find thfiit w^hile in 1923 it was Es. 126 per ton, in 1926 it is Rs. 98 per ion, 
in 198jS it is expected to be about Es. - 78 per ton. Even a more satis- 
1 TM factory Wture of the Bitiiation to my mind seems te be the 

allowance that we are now required to make for overhead 
and deprecjation. While in I<)28-24 the Tariff Board found that 
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Bs. 57 per ton were required to make an allowance for overhead chai’ges, 
the figure that is allowed in the prea(?nt report is only Bs. 89 per ton. 
I'hese I submit, Sir, are very satisfactory rt'sults indeed, and as I said, 
this is a matter on which the House and the* Government can congratu- 
late .themselves. If the results of our policy that wc inaugurated in 1924 
are to be judged by the position of the steel industry jn India at the present 
moment and the prospects of its future, then I might say that we have 
been justified in pursuing that policy. The Act that wo passed in 1924 
was more or less an cYperimontal measure. Tlu> results have shown that 
our policy has been juatified and the time has therefore come when wo 
ought to have a more comprehensive and a more definite policy of protec- 
tion. I understand that the measure that is now before us is intended to 
inaugurate this comprehensive and definite policy. 

The step that wc at present propose to take must, in my opinion, 
satisfy certain tests. It must, in the first instance, guarantee to the steel 
industry that a certain minimum protection, at any rate, will be given 
for a certain definite period. The protection that we give must be ade- 
quate and it should not be excessive. The protection that we give should 
not unduly penalise the consumer in India. It must attract fresh capital 
into the industry; and above all, as a result of the measure that we are 
now deliberately undertaking, there must be a reasonable certainty that, 
at the end of a certain period, the steel industry in India can stand on its 
own legs- In order to give effect to this policy, the Tariff Boaofd suggested 
six alternative methods. They summarily dismissed four of those methods 
and went into a detailed examination of the nemaining two. Of the 
remaining two methods one has been adopted by Government and is now 
embodied in the majority report of the Select Committee, and the ^ other 
in a modified form is recommended by the signatories of the minority 
report. In the very able speech that my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta has just now made he has suggested to us the possibility of adopt- 
ing a method of combined protection and bounties. So far as adequate 
and effective protection for the steel industry in India is concerned, I am 
convinced that all these methods do achieve that end. The fundamental 
difference in these methods comes about in the w^ay in which the incidence 
of the burden,. if I might say bo, is sought to be distributed either on the 
consumer or on the tax-payer. 

I will first examine very briefly the Government Bill as it has emeiged 
from the Select Committee. In that differential duties are sought to 
be imposed. When the Honourable Member for Commerce introduce^ 
the Bill the other day, emphatic protests were made from various quar- 
ters in this House about the principle of Imperial Preference which is 
sought to be introduced in this Bill. Sir, the Tariff Board, if I might say 
so, went out of their way to say that the Bchcmc that they suggested was 
not Imperial Preference. If it was not Imperial Preference, there was no 
need for them to make the suggestion and try to refute the argument, Sir, 
I would just like to say a word about Imperial Preference. In so far as 
the poliev of Imperial Preference is based merely on Empire sentiment, 
I tWnk it has been abandoned by every Dominion in the British Empire. 
T observed an indication of this tend^cy in the speeches that I hstaned 
to in one of the conferences in Australia. The conference was m the sub- 
ject of Empire trade and marlc^*ng,^ and speaker after speaker, repre- 
senting the Australian Parliament, catne forward and said fhst the funda- 
mental object of their fiscal wd economic policy would h# the ipiesegts 
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of Australia first and the interests of the Empire nesit- That meaM that 
mere Empire sentiment is not going to play any part in determining the 
fiscal policy of Australia. Although wc are not asked to subscribe to a 
policy of Imperial Preference based simply on Empire sentiment, I sub- 
mit, that the Bill now before us seeks to give preference to the United 
Kingdom at any rate. Imperial Preference can be given in two ways. In 
the first place you might so arrange your tariffs as to give to the British 
manufacturer an advantage over the Continental manufacturer in the 
Indian market. From this point of view there is no Imperial Preference 
in the Government Bill. But there is another way of giving Imperial 
Preference also. The Continental manufacturer, as a result of his low cost 
of production, has an advantage over tiie British manufacturer in the 
Indian market. You neutralise this advantage of your rival, by imposing 
a heavier duty upon his products. I submit that this discrimination is 
nothing but preference shown to the British producer. This is the sort 
of preterenoo contained in the Bill before us. Sir, I will illustrate my 
point with certain figurc^s. The price of British steel imported into India 
without duty is Ks. 104 per ton — I am taking structural sections as an 
example. The price of Continental non-standard steel is Rs. 86. The 
Tariff Board has admitted that steel conforming to British standard speci- 
fications can be obtained on the Continent by paying an extra 10 shilfings 
or Rs. 7. You can therefore get steel confonning to British standard 
requirements from the Continent at a price of Rs. 93. Therefore when 
the British manufacturer and the Continent al manufacturer of standard 
steel come to compete in^ the Indian market, the British manufacturer 
finds that his cost of production is Rs. 104, while the cost of production 
of the Continental manufacturer is Rs- 93. What the Bill seeks to do is 
to put Bb. 11 extra duty upon the Continental manufactures and .thereby 
neutralise the advantage that they have over their British rivals, in the 
Indian market. 

The Boxtourable Sir Charles Xnnes: What about your own industry? 

Mr. B. K« Shanmukham Ohetty: Our own industry is there. 

The BoQOurable Sir Charles Innes: Does it not require protection? 

Mr. B. K. ShanmukhaTn Chetty: It does require protection, and if my 
Honourable friend will just wait, I ^^i\\ show now the scheme we have 
suggested will protect our industry without giving preference to any one. 
I am glad my Honourable friend irterrupted me because at this stage I 
may as well bring out the real difference between our scheme and the 
Govemmenit scheme. 

Sir, in our scheme wc ha.ve kepi before us only one view and that is 
to protect the Indian steel industry against all foreign competitors ; but in 
the Government scheme they have not merely attempted to protect the 
Indian steel industry against its foreign competitors but they have attempt- 
ed to protect the British manufacturers against the Continental ’manu- 
faeturers. That in short Ss the difference between the Government 
Boheine and the scheme we put forward. In so far as our object is to 
give adequate and effective protection to the Indian steel industry there is 
not any difference of opinion in any quarter of this House; but in trying 
to give protection to the Indian steel industry are we also bound to give 
pr(Aeoti<m to the British manufacturer against his Continental rival? 1 
submit, Sir, that this House cannot be called upon to undertake that task. 
If ike British manufacturer is unable to compete wi^ his Cohtinentai 
rival in the Indi^ market, it is for the Britisdi Government to give him 
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either a bounty or some other help .to enable him to compete on equal 
tonns. I submit it is not the function of tho Government of India or of 
this House to bo so very solicitous about the interests of the British manu- 
facturer. When once it is conceded that steel articles conforming to 
British standard specifications are avail able on the Continent, then the 
arguinent that the Government Bill seeks to impose a different duty based 
on difference of quality is absolutely valueless. The net result of tho 
Govommcixt scheme comes to this.: You base your differentiation merely 
on the origin of the country of the commodity that is imported. And 
that, I submit, is a vicious principle which this House will under no 
circumstances subscribe to. 

My Honourable friend tho Commerce Member has been very emphatic 
in his denial that the scheme seeks to impose Imperial Preference. Sir, 
if this scheme is not really based on Imperial Preference, may I ask what 
is the significance of this proviso which we find in the Bill. The proviso 
is this: 

“Provided that the duty leviable on any such article — (that is, certichs of non* 
British rruxnufacinrc ) — shall in no case be less than tho duty leviable on a like article 
of British manufacture.'* 

In other words the proviso says that under no circumstances can the duty 
imposed on British steel be greator than the duty imposed upon Continen- 
tal steel. Sir, my Honourable friend the Commerce Member will explain 
the proviso by saying that it is meant to assure the steel industry in India 
a certain basic and minimum duty for the 7 years. Sir, there is no doubt 
that the cost of production of Continental steel is very much lower than 
the cost of production of British steel; but suppose, for argumertt’s sake, 
that during the course of these 7 years the position becomes reversed, that 
the cost of production of Conitinental steel is higher than the cost of pro- 
duction of British steel, as a result of which we may have to impose a 
Es. 19 duty on Continental steel and a Es. 30 duty on British steel. 
Would you be entitled .to do this under this Bill? No. It has been specifi- 
cally and deliberately excluded by this proviso; and this proviso I submit 
is Imperial Preference in disguise. There is, therefore, no use in my 
Honourable friend trying to convince this House that Imperial Preference 
is not sought to be introduced in this Bill. 

Sir, in the minority report we have shown certain other grounds why 
we cannot accept the scheme as put forward by Government. It is not 
therefore necessary for me to go into those details. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mtsita has suggested that we might have a combinaAion of 
protective duties and bounties. It is a pity in my opinion that the Tariff 
Board did not think it worth while to examine this aspect of the question. 
They have summarily disposed of the case by saying that on financial 
grounds the scheme is not practicable. But, if the figures given by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta have any value, then I am sure 
this House will at least think it worth while to consider whether a scheme 
of combination of duties and bounties will not perhaps be a better scheme. 
At present I am not prepared to give any opinion on that point ; btrt 
having heard my Honourable friend Mr, Jamnadas Mehta I am convinced 
that it is a matter which is worth investigation ; and therefore I have no 
hesitation in supporting the motion of my friend for recommittal to the 
Select Committee- 

Sir, since you have ruled that we mi^ht have a oompreheaeive discus- 
sion at this Btage, I would just like to say a word about ^ the scheme 
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that we have suggested in the minority report. One of the alternatives 
considered by the Tariff Board was the weighted average duty. The 
weighted average duty is amved at by taking the average import and its 
relation to the production of Tata’s. Take for example steel structural 
sections. The import price of British steel structural sections is Es. 104 
and that of Continent^ steel is Es. 86. ;You therefore want a duty of 
Es. 16 against British steel and of Es. 34 against Continental steel and it 
is further seen that Tata’s steel will compete in equal proportions with 
British and Continental steel. Therefore, take the average of Es. 16 
and Es. 34 which comes to Es. 25, and instead of imposing a higher duty 
upon Continental steel you impose a uniforni duty at the rate of Es. 25 
a ton on all steel that comes from outside. That, in short, is the weighted 
average system wEich was considered by the Tariff Board. But this system 
is open to very serious objections. During the course of the 7 years the 
price of Continental and British steel might vary and it might be neces- 
sary either to reduce or to increase the duty. Would it be advisable to 
entrust the Executive with this wide power of increasing or decreasing 
this duty ? In any case you will not be guaranteeing to the steel industry 
in India that minimum fixcid protection wEich we want to ensure for a 
certain nimiber of years. It is to obviate this difficulty that we in the 
minority report have suggested a scheme which combines a basic fixed 
duty with a weighted average duty. According to the calculations of the 
Tariff Board the weighted average duty to be imposed upon all steel 
structural sections that come into India will be Es. 25. What we suggest 
is to split up the Es. 25 into two — Es. 19 as a basic duty wEich will not 
be altered under any circumstances and impose the Es. 6 as an addi- 
tional duty, giving to the Governor General in Council the power to in- 
crease or decrease only the additional duty if they find that as a result of 
the future course of Contincjntal and British prices the protection that 
we have afforded becomes either excessive or inadequate. Sir, I submit 
that the power w’^e now seek to give to the Governor General is not more 
comprehensive than the pow’or which is actually given by the Govern- 
ment itself. Even in the Government Bill we have given to the Gov- 
ernor General in Council the power to increase or decrease the additional 
duty imposed upon Continental steel, and we have also given to them 
the power to increase the duty upon British steel if circumstances so war- 
rant. I submit therefore that ibis power that w^e seek to place in the 
hands of the Governor General in Council is not more comprehensive 
than the power which is placed in them by the Government Bill itself. 

But it is urged against our scheme that we unduly raise the price of 
British standard steel and therefore penalise the consumer *of this class 
of steel. 

Mr* M. A. Jinnah: Plus the CoUtittental, because the Continental steel 
will go up also. 

Mr. B. K. Sha&mukham Ohetty: I will come to that argument later on, 
because on the face of it, under our scheme the price of Continental steel 
Is lower than under the Government scheme. Under the Govetnmeht 
scheme the price of Continental steel for structural sections would be Ks. 116 
per ton while under our scheme it will be Bs. Ill per ton. But if you 
take the price of British standard steel,, according to the Government 
scheme it wiU be Bs. 128 per ton and aocorditig to our scheme it will be 
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Es. 129 per ton, and we are told that for works which require extraordinary 
strength like railw^ay bridges and public works it will be dangerous to use 
Continental steel and that we must have British standard steel. Sir, may 
1 ask as a matter of information how many bridges in Belgium have broken 
down — bridges which have been built with Belgian steel, and how many 
lives have been endangered in France as a result of using French steel 
for their bridges? The steel that is good enough for the life of Frenchmen 
and Belgians, I submit, is quite good enough to safeguard the lives of 
Indians, Sir, the greatest consumer of steel of British standard specifica- 
tion is the Government itself either in its capacity as builder of public 
works or in its capacity as the railway Administration. As I pointed out 
before, the Tariff Board have come to the deliberate conclusion on the 
evidence that was placed before them that standard steel conforming to 
British specifications is available on the Continent also. That being the 
case, if the Government are anxious to have steel conforming to British 
standard specifications what they will have to do is to employ their metal- 
lurgical expert on the Continent and purchase standard steel on the Con- 
tinent and not in Britain. That, I submit, is the answer to the argument 
that w^e unduly penalise the consumer of British standard Ateel by this 
duty that we propose. > 

Sir, I now come to the burden that wc impose upon the consumer of 
Continental steel and my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, interjected that 
we would be penalising the consumer of Continental non-standard steel 
also. On the face of it I submit that in our scheme the price of Con- 
tinental non-standard steel is lower than the price of non-standard steel 
under the Government scheme. But I know what my Honourable friend’ 
is thinking about. The margin between the of Continental and 

British standard steel is higher under our scheme than under the Govern- 
ment scheme. But, Sir» .... 

Hr. M. A. Jhmati: There is no *bul’. 

Hr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, the price of Continental non- 
standard steel under our scheme is Es. Ill and it is argued that since 
the price of British standard steel is Es. 129 under our scheme the retail 
dealer of Continental steel will take advantage of the higher price of the 
British standard steel and put up the price of the Continental steel itself 
and thereby you w'ill be penalising the consumer of Continental non-stand- 
ard steel. Put I submit that we can rest content by leaving the price 
to adjust itself by the competition w^hich must certainly exist amongst 
the retail dealers. Surely it is not contended that in Bombay and in 
Madras and in Eangoon Continental steel is in the hands of one merchant 
or combination of merchants. We in this country have no combination 
either of industrialists or of dealers and the competition amongst the 
dealers must certainly operate in keeping the price of Continentd non- 
standard steel to the Ipwest possible limit. I submit that w© do not 
penalise the consumer of non-standard steel : on the other hand, we give 
a distinct advantage to the consumer of non-standard^ steel by lowering its 
price under our scheme and those who consume non-standaid Continental 
steel are certainly greater in number than the users ot British standard 
steel. The increase in the price of British standaxd^ steeh I unhmkr 
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counterbalanced by the cheaper price of Continental steel under our 
scheme. 

It must bo conceded that every one of those schemes has some flaw or 
otlier — I am prepared to concede that. 1 am prepared to concede that 
in the scheme that we propose there is a flaw in that wo are increasing 
the price of British standard steel. In the scheme that is suggested by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, there is the doubtful quality of 
bounties, and in the scheme that is proposed by Government 
there is British preference. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “There is no 
British preference as much.“) (Some Honourable Members: “There is.^’) 
If my Honourable friend has not been convinced by all the arguments that 
I have adduced so far it is no use my proceeding further on that subject. 
It must be conceded that every one of the schemes that wc have proposed 
has some flaw or other and what this House will have to decide is whichl 
is the scheme that is most acceptable under the circiimstancei;. Personally, 
in so far as I have considered . the matter, and in so far as T have studied 
it carefully in the Select Committee, I am convinced that the scheme which 
we have embodied in the minority report is the best. But having heard 
the arguments of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, I am also convinced 
that ho has made out a splendid ease for the reconsideration of the whole 
case. And, Sir, whatever scheme we might ultimately adopt we feel 
confident that the steel industry in India has a great future and we tnist 
that taking the fullest advantage of the protection that we offer, the 
industry will in the fulness of time become a national asset to our country. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume the discussion of the 
motion of Sir Charles Tunes and the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas M. 
Mchtii. 

Pandit BBrday Hath Knnzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
There are three schemes before us which propose to give effect to the 
principle of pmtection on which we are all agreed. There' is the scheme 
of differential duties which is embodied in the Bill that is before us. There 
is another scheme which advex^atos the levying of weighted average rates 
and there is the third scheme which proposes that there should bo a 
uniform duty on both British and Continental steel at the lower rate, but 
%at, in addition to that, there should be a system of granting bounties. 
Now, we know the opinion of Government in regard to the first two 
schemes. The scheme of the Bill is the one they have adopted. In regard 
to the average weighted system, the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Bill told us something in introducing the Bill the other day and the 
5teleet Committee also deals with that point. Now whether the arguments 
Educed by the Select Committee and by the Honourable Member are 
foisnd convincing by the House or not, that aspect of the matter has 
ctertairfy been dealt with to an appreciable extent. But there remains 
a fioheme with which so far Government do not seem to lAe to 
have dealt adequately. The Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
m his introductory ^eech the other day rejected the system of bounties 
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on the ground that it would, be expensive and he quoted the opinion erf 
the Tariff Board that the financial objection was decisive. We T^ould 
naturally have liked the Honourable Member to treat the subject a little 
n»ore fully than he has done. We should like a little more light thrown 
on it and it is a pity that even the Tariff Board, whose opinion he has 
quoted, have not dealt with this subject with that fulness and lucidity 
which characterise the report as a whole. We should like to know what 
the total quantity steel is on which bounties would have to be granted, 
the rate at which they would have to be granted and the average cost of 
granting them over seven years. Unless we have this material before us 
it is impossible for us to come to a decision so far as the system of bounties 
is concerned. I should have thought that Govemnaent would place us 
earlier in a position to form an opinion on this subject, and I think wo 
have a right to cc' n plain that we have not been provided with fuller facts 
to enable us to appreciate the merits and the demerits of this particular 
system. 

The House will understand that nobody here has got any special pre- 
ference for Continental steel or any particular animus against British 
steel. {The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: "Hear, hear.") For my 
part I am prepared to emphasise that. If we have at times appeared to 
speak in favour of Continental steel, it is because it enters into petty trades 
and industries w'hich I am sure the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Bill would like to see developed as far as possible. Now, here I will guard 
against a . misunderstanding. I am not suggesting that the new duties 
proposed to be levied on various kinds of material manufactured from 
Continental steel would in every case be higher than the duties they have 
to bear now. I am free to recognise that in the case of structural sections 
the duty will remain as it is and that in the case of plates, it will go down. 
But in the case of bars and black sheets the duty on Continental steel 
will be increased and it may hit the indigenous trader and worker hard. 
Apart from the increase of duties, I plead, Sir, that being in better cir- 
cumstances than we were three years ago we might, instead of trying to 
leave the indigenous worker in the condition in which he found himself 
two or three years ago, try to make things easier for him. As I said a 
little while ago,, it is true that the duty on structural sections will remain 
unalter^ and that the duty on plates will go down. But it is a matter 
for consideration whether the duty on Continental steel, because of the 
fact that it is used largely in petty trades and industries, should not be 
reduced further, 

ThB Homourable iBlr Obailes Innes: May I make an interruption on a 
point of fact? Under this scheme the duty on Continental bars vsdll go 
down from Bs. 40 to Bs. 37. The duty on structural sections will remain 
the same and the duty on plates will go up. 

Bixday Hath Konsm: Yes, it is the duty on bars that will go 
down and the duty on plates that will go up. I made the mistake quite 
unwittingly. I have got the necessary table given on page 61 of the 
report of the Tariff Board before me. To that extent what I said tdll 
need modiffcation. But the Honourable Member knows that both 
and black sheets also enter into indigenous industries^ parricularly black 
sheets, and he might consider whether it would not be desirable and practic- 
able to <|iminisb the duties on these materials. If a system of bountieB 
is practicable on financial grounds then the consideration that ft would 
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benefit the men engaged in small trades and industries adds greatly to 
the force of the arguments in its favour. 

I should like before I sit down just to say a word about a principle 
that has been discussed pretty fully in this House, I mean the principle 
cf Imperial Preference. 1 did not wish to allude to it after the discussion 
that took place on the subject the day the Bill was introduced; but in 
view of the remarks that the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
made in winding up the debate I am tempted to quote a remark from the 
"Report of the Indian Tariff Board issued in 1924. The Board of 1924 
discussed the question of levying different duties on British and Continental 
Fteel, and after looking at the matter from various points of view, I may 
say from all those points of view from which it has been regarded by the 
Tiew Board, they expressed themselves as fallows : 

“Except on the basis of Imperial Preference no scheme by which the duties on 
British steel would be differentiated from those on Continental steel can be worked 
out, and it does not appear to us expedient that the tariff on steel should be modified 
on that basis until the general question has been decided. “ 

I am sure that after listening to the views of the old Tariff Board the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Bill would like to modify his own 
views and statements. But in any case, when doubts are expressed about 
the present policy being a genuinely economic one — ^I mean the policy 
einbodi^ in the Bill before the House — Government, 1 hope, will bear 
in mind that tlie views that are now being expressed on this side find 
expression dn the lieporb of the Tariff Board of 1924. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, I wish to appeal to Govern* 
inent to agree to a recommittal of this Bill to Committee. Like, I think, 
the vast majority of the Members on all sides of this House, I am in favour 
of Government support for the steel industry, though perhaps my reasons 
are not those of the majority. I was very glad indeed to hear Mr. Chetty, 
read out an extract from South Africa which showed that in South Africa 
the question of steel protection was in the hands of the Minister of Defence, 
and my reasons for being in favour of our keeping the steel industry alive 
are entirely military. Like Mr. Chetty I was recently in Australia and 
there at Newcastle, in New South Wales, I saw a very interesting thing. 

1 saw thfem trying to do exactly what we are here trying to do, that is to 
say to produce under peat difficulties steel which could be produced better 
and more cheaply at home; and I came to the conclusion that both they 
and we are entirely right and that in our isolated position in the East we 
cannot afford to be without a steel industry. We cannot possibly improvise 
it after war breaks out, and we have got to remember that in the last war, 
when the submarines were in the Mediterranean and when there was no 
free movement except east of Suez, it was Tata's who supplied the rails 
for Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa. Sir, a country which in 
time of war is dependent upon overseas munitions and overseas rails is 
just as vulnerable as a country which is dependent upon overseas supplies 
of food Therefore, Sir, I regard Tata’s as an insurance, and however 
heavy the price may be it would be folly not to pay it. But, Sir, let us 
at least know what we are paying. Personally I vrould have preferred 
that originally the Government should have supported Tata's by quite 
another method, by creating debentures which they should hold. I regard 
the proper parallel as the relationship between the Admiralty and tli>e 
Actglo-Persian Oil Co. , and I think that the connection with our znilitary 
security is so close that a siimUar model should have been folRxwed. ' I 

n 
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think the tax-payer should help in time of need, but he is entitled .to get 
something back when good times come. But since that is not to be, 
then I would very much prefer that the Government continued 'the system, 
which they have been following now since 1926, of bounties. Examination 
of %hat system comes second amongst the four which the Board rejected 
witli practically no consideration at all, and I should very much like to 
.see a more thorough examination of it than was given in that report. It 
is perfectly true that we have already paid out 209 lakhs on rails and 
fishplates, but who is to tell us the uncounted crores that we shall pay 
out through the consumer at large in the country when the whole burden 
is thrown upon the consumer. If protection in this country is to remain 
discriminating then I think it is most important that we should at all 
stages realize what we are paying. The consumer, Sir, is a much more 
patient ass than the tax-payer, and therefore I would like to see this 
registered through the tax-payer. But if bounties are to be rejected, then 
I would ask as a third course, why should not the Government revert to 
the 1924 system of weighted average prices? It seems to me a little odd 
thal the Tariff Board every time it reports produces a new system. First 
of all Ave were given weighted averages, then we were given bounties, and 
now we are given something entirely new, differential duties; and each 
time we are led to suppose that the original arguments produced by fhe 
Board on the previous occasion were not nearly so good as theyiseemed. 
Well now Ihis must make us I think approach their new set of arguments 
with considerable care. Tlie first argument, as I understand It, that or 
this occasion they produce for their new programme is an entirely negative 
icne. We are told to vote for this for the amazing reasoit thal this is not 
a measure of Imperial Preference. Well, Sir, I confess that if an Indian 
Tariff Board presided over by Indian President with an Indian majority 
had frankly come out with a scheme for Imperial Preference I should be 
inclined to throw up my hat, if I had one on, and cheer. But we are 
debarred from doing thal; we are told that this is not Imperial Preference; 
we are told that we must put that right out of our minds and consider 
:t as a question of cold economics. Well, I accept that indication, and 
1 will endeavour to speak only in the language of standard steel smd non- 
standard or soft steel,. The positive arguments of the Board for this dis- 
criu^iniStion between standard and non-standard steel are two. The first 
argument is thal the cost of the construction of certain publij? works which 
are actually undertaken or imminent would be very greatly increased; and 
among those works I notice the Howrah Bridge. Well, Sir, it is a charm- 
ing tribute to the innocence of the framers of the report that while, in 
arranging a programme for the next seven years and discussing; prices, 
they have decided to ignore totally the stabilization of the Belgian franc 
and Ihe German mark, and they have decided to treat the stabilization 
of the French franc as by no means imminent, yet. Sir, they regard the 
construction of the Howrah Bndge as imminent. I should have liked to see 
in the report, Sir, an estimate of how much water is likely to ffow undelr 
the old bridge before we get l^he new one. But, Sir, in any case aU this 
aargoment about increased cost of construction was threshed ont by the 
liw traders in 1924, and ihe Government then brushed the whoie atgu* 
ment aside. It was admitted that the cost of construction will increase, 
and it must be admitted now once more that under a system of protect 
yon intense the not only of consiruotion but of steel of evety 
kind to ever user pi it. /Inereldre I caimot undeisiea^id^^^^^!^^ 
^is shoa^ be brou^t forward noir, why there slio^ be 
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great weakness for lowering the duty on standard steel in compa- 
rison with soft steel. So we get on to the second positive argument, which 
as far as I am aware is the last one, that if you encourage, or if you do 
not discourage, the use of non-standard steel, you axe endangering public 
safety. We have what is called the ‘'margin of safety’" argument. Now, 
Sir, what has the Tariff Board to do with public safety ? Why should they 
consider that argument at all? Surely that is an argument for engineers, 
that is an argument for Government Inspectors. I have never before 
heard that it is the business of »the Tariff Board to force upon the custo- 
mer on© kind of article rather than another. In Great Britain there is 
a high standard of public safety, but I venture to think it has never yet 
occurred to anyone in Great- Britain to suggest that the importation of 
soft steel should be prohibited because somebody miglit go and use it in 
a public building. They have other means of preventing the using of it, 
and I think if the House were to commit itself to this principle, the Tariff 
Board might then go very far in this question of demanding public safety. 

I think we ought instantaneously to dispose once for all of that argument. 

If we admit it, the next, thing /*hat will happen is that the Tariff Board 
will b© reporting that the duty on alcohol must be doubled because the 
use of it endangers the public safety. (Laughter.) My contention is that 
the Tariff Board is hot the proper authority to report on such an issue; 
and if we once admit it, goodbye to all hope of scientific tariffs. Having 
used these two so-called economic arguments, the Tariff Board then 
turn aside to the argument that if they do impose this duty, they will be 
penalizing the users of soft steel. There are of course a great many other 
things to consider (than the building of bridges, and there is a tremendous 
demand in this country for soft steel. How do they deal with that argu- 
ment? They deal with it in this way. They say, in effect, that the 
consumer does not actually get the benefit of the lower price because at the 
ports, where Jamshedpur owing to distance cannot compete, what hap- 
pens is that the price of soft steel is raised, so that it will just under- 
cut the standard steel. Thei^fore in any case the consumer suffers, and 
they propose to redress that by their new proposal. Now, Sir, what does that 
mean? It means this that in Bombay, Miidras and Burma, where Jam- 
shedpur makes no attempt to sell its own non-standard steel, a differential 
duty between the two classes of imported steel is to be set up. You are 
reduced to the same position as if India were a free trade counti^, as if 
we had no steel industry at all, and the customs authorities suddenly 
decided to raiise ;the revenue duty against one class of importers as against 
anoth^. That is preference, but it is not protection. 

I have tried to argue this question, Sir, on its economic merits but w© 
cannot disguise from ourselves that while one side of the House says that 
there is no preference, the other side of tte House inevitably regards it as 
a disguised preference. Now, Sir, I look forward with confidence to the 
time when wo shall have settle^ our constitutional differences and when 
India will recognize that it is to her advantage to realize that she is pert 
of one organic whole, the British Empire. But we cannot surreptitiously 
anticipate events. (Hear, hear.) There is a much larger question looming 
un before us. The question of the steel tariff has in all its essentials been 
deeidedi but there remains before us the far greater Imperial questioii M " 
coi^ton. Sir, I was reading a chapter by Mr. Winston Churchill 
yeirterday m thte first use of tanks, and he says that the British Army," 
the BritiA Command, made a great mistake fey the premature diS- 

ciosuve of the tank at the tail end Of the Somne battle, for the salie Of a 
ve^y minor adTahtage whereby they deprived themselves of the* p^sibflity 
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' of a great viotory in 1917. I would ask the Government not to use lits 
tankstoo soo n, (Hear, hear), because I am firmly OdfiVinced tha!;’""’Ittdm 
and Great ““Bntain, more especially Lancashire, can one day come to an 
agreement, entirely to their mutual advantage against the unfair com- 
petition of foreign nations, by which they shall arrange to specialise their 
separate production in the cotton industry and to divide the trade between 
them. Let us not, Sir, for the sake of this puny and equivocal proposal, 
interfere with that prospect. I would ask the Government to be mindful 
of the future and to think of the issue before us to-day in that 
» light. 

Mr. ahanshyam Daa Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, to deliver speeches is not a very pleasant func- 
tion. At least I feel, Sir. that after the eloquent speeches delivered by 
my Honourable friends Mr. Chetty and Mr. Moore it is hardly necessa^ 
for me to say anything more on this point. But, Sir, there are certain 
points which require further elucidation and therefore I rise to support 
the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that this 
matter be referred back to the Select Committee. Sir, when this Bill 
was last discussed in this House I could see that certain Members enter- 
tained misgivings about the Bill that it involved a policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference. At that time, Sir, I deliberately avoided taking pari in the debate, 
because I wanted to wait and learn more in the Select Committee ; but after 
hearing all the arguments in favour of the differential duty, I have come 
to the conclusion that this Bill as proposed by the Goveniment does in- 
volve the policy of Imperial Preference and lhat at the same time on econo- 
mic grounds as well it is very unsatisfactor\'. I must congratulate my 
Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes on his being able to capture the Leader 
of the Independent Party. I only hope, Sir, that he has been able to get 
only the Leader and not his followers. My great consolation is, however, 
that he has not been able to capture the other two most popular parties 
in the House. To come to .the point, Sir, I repeat that this Bill as put 
forward before the House does involve a policy of Imperial Preference 
and at the same on economic grounds as well it is defective. Sir, it may 
be claimed by. my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes that the differential 
duties are sought to be imposed, not on the basis of the country of origin 
of the goods, but on the different qualitaes of the goods. But I may point 
out, as I did in the Select Committee, that just as England produces 
standard quality of steel, in the same manner the Continent also produces 
standard quality of steel. Similarly, what they call rejections of non- 
standard quality are also produced in Great Britain, and therefore under 
the proposed scheme any non-standard goods coming from England will 
have to pay a lower rate of duty than the standard Continental steel im- 
ported into India. That is point No. 1. This proves very clearly that 
the duty is sought to be imposed on the basis of the country of origin and 
not on the basis of the quality of goods and therefore it is purely and 
simply Imperial Preference which I think the House ought to oppose tooth 
and liail Sir, I would not mind giving preference to the United Kingdom 
manufacturer if it was a question oi reciprocation or if it did not involve 
hitting the Indian consumer. But tmder the scheme* as proposed by tiie 
Government; ft could be clearly proved by figures that the Indian con- 
sumer has to pay a higher price in order to protect the manufac- 

turer. *In this connection, Sir. it Would be very interestiUg just to have a 
glanee at the' rates at which British steel and Cohtineiital steel eouid be 
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landed without the duties being paid. Structural sections coming from 
Great Britain will cost Us. 104 per ton against continental Ks. 86- Simi- 
l^ly bars, British manufactured, will cost Jls. 108 per ton against Con- 
tinental Es. 90; British plates Es. 115 against Continental Es. 92; 
British black sheets Es. 158 against Continental Es. 122. It has been ex- 
plained to us, Sir, that standard steel ought to cost Es. 7 more than non- 
standard. That means that we ought to get non-standard steel Es, 7 
cheaper than standard steel- On account of economical produotuon on the 
Continent, if we have to pay no duty at all, we can get Continental steel 
in structural sections and bfirs, Es. 18 lower, plates Es. 28 lower and black 
sheets Es, 81 lower than corresponding United Kingdom steel productions. 
Now, Sir, a thing which costs only Es. 7 more, standard steel, which ought 
to cost only Es. 7 more than non-standard steel, will cost under the present 
scheme Es. 23 and Es. 31 higher for plates and black sheets respectively 
and Es. 18 higher for structural sections and bare. Thai very clearly 
shows that in order to protect the British manufacturer the Indian con- 
sumer has to pay Es. 11 per t>on extra for English structural sections and 
bars and Rs. 16 and 24 per ton extra for English plates and black sheets 
respectively. It is abundantly clear, Sir, that under the scheme proposed 
by the Government the Indian consumer is taxed in order to protect the 
British manufacturer; and thus this policy does involve the principle of 
Imperial preference and ought therefore to be rejected. 

But on economic grounds as well, Sir, this scheme as I said is very 
unsatisfactory. I pointed out all these defects in the Select Committee 
and I think I ought to repeat them on the floor of this House. The first 
niain objection is this, that under a differential duty the United Kingdom 
manufacturers will be tempted to deteriorate their quality. It is said 
in the Tariff Boeird s Report that already English manufacturers have 
started using semi-finished articles manufactured on the Continent and 
there is no guarantee that in future this practice will not go on increasing. 
I can say this, Sir, on the authority of Sir Charh's Innes himself, who was 
good enough to give us a note in the Select Committee. He discussed this 
question and said: 

“This danger exists and must be accepted as incidental to the Tariff Board's 
scheme.” 

I pointed out that under the scheme there is a great danger of the 
1 ejections being imported in large quantities into India, and he said: 

‘‘This danger exists and must be accepted . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Here. Sir, I rise to a point of order. 
T said nothing about the danger of their coming in large quantities. If 
the Honourable Member quoted me, let him quote me correctly. 

Mr. Ohanshyam Das Blrla: Sir, I am reading from the note that the 
Honourable Member supplied and he can correct me if I misquote him : 

“This danger exists and mast he accepted as incidental to the Tariff Board's 
scheme, but the dang^ is not serious, for the quantity of such rejections imported 
into India is likely to he small. British manufacturers get a lower price for rejections 
and try to keep down the percentage of them as much as possible. Also <uiy attempt 
to flood the market with rejections would injure the reputation of their 

He says this and then follows it up with something which is very 
He proceeds, Sir, and then says: 

“The British manufacturer already has an oaklet for rejections in the United 
Kingdom and in hts other preferential markets.*' 
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The cat is out of the bag. If we were to provide a preferential market 
in India, what guarantee is there that we would not have larger quantities 
of rejections being dumped in India. That is a very serious danger against 
which we have to provide. 

Sir, we have before us a very recent incident concerning some textile 
machinery imported into India, in which there was a deliberatt^ deteriora- 
tion of the quality. During the War a very good machine supplier, who 
used to^keep his standard very high, had to lower it because ho found 
that he had to compete with the »producta of his own country. This is 
an example before us, therefore it is not tinlikely, it is rather very pro- 
bable, that under an assured market for 7 years the United Kingdom 
manufacturers might deteriorate their quality and start dumping rejection 
goods on this country. {An Honourable Member: “You have power to 
increase the basic duty under the Bill.”) 

There is another danger, Sir, that is, a fall in the prices of the United 
Kingdom products. This matter has been discussed by the Tariff Board 
and they considered that it was. likely on account of modernisation of works 
competition with the Continent, and other factors and that there was 
likelihood of a fall in United Kingdom prices. I admit that Sir (Charles 
Innes has provided against that. He has provided that in such cases the 
duty on United Kingdom products might be increased, but I submit 
that this amounts to a condemnation of his own scheme. 

I have got one more point to put before Sir Charles Innes. It has 
been brought to our notice that the question of standard and non-standard 
steel does not exist at all except in stmcturnl sections. If that is so, if 
the question of standard and non-standard steel does not arise in black 
sheets, in plates, and in bars, then I should like to ask Sir Charles Inni^s 
why he is so keen about imposing differential dutic's on these three 
qualities. I have been told by iron and steel merchants that except "in 
structural sections there is no such thing as standard and non-standard 
steel, stnd that the Continental steel is as gex^d as Ihe British. 

To come to our scht‘me, unfortunately I do not find my name includ- 
ed in the signatories, because I was not present, and you, Sir, were not 
kind enough to let my name go into the note of dissent 

Mr. President: Order, order. I cannot allow any other Honourable 
Member to put his signature down for him. 

Mr* (Mtaiishyain Bss Birla: Sir, I did not make any complaint. I 
simply wanted to bring this matter to the notice of the House. 

Three objections, tliree criticisms have been levelled JS^5»in8t the 
amendment as put forward by my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty. One 
is that it is quite possible that under the weightlid average scheme 
Tatars might npt get adequate protection. To this I w'ould only say that 
this argument has not been supported by the Tariff Board. Even Sir 
Cbarlea Inn^ did not say that under the weighted average Tatia*s would 
not be getting sbfficicint protectiim The other argument that has been 
levelled against the weighted average is that the consumer might faavef to 
pay a higher price than what he wotild have to pay under 
duties* With all respect d'^ejjbo my Honourable friex^i Mr. Jinj^ab and 
Hir Charles Innes, t submit, Sw, wfrf. e<weot* I wquW 
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in this connection to put forward before the House some figure® and I 
think that will conclusively prove that this argument has no foundation 
in fact. Under the differential duties the revenue of the Government 
would be Bs. 23,39,846 from the duties charged on the imports from 
United Kingdom^ while Bs. 1,19,25,000 will be realised from the duties 
on Continentiil imports. . That means a total of about Es. 1,42,00,000 
vhioh would be the net burden on the consumer if we are to judge it 
from the Customs figures. Against that under the weighted average 
they will realise Ba. 31,78,000 from United Kingdom imports and 
Bs. 1,08,00,000 and cdght lakhs from Continental imports. That is, 
about Bs. 1,39,00,000 lakhs against about Bs. 1,42,00,000 which means 
a net saving of nearly 3 lakhs to the consumer, if we were to adopt the 
weighted average scheme. 

It has been pointed out in this connection that although these figures 
may be correct, the middleman who imports his goods from the Continent 
charges the same price at which the goods from the United Kingdom are 
6t)id, and pockets the margin between the two prices. Sir, certain figures 
showing the prices ruling over 1925 and a part of 1920 were placed before 
us, but I think when we discuss the matter in 1927 we ought to take the 
latest figurt^s. I have got before me figures showing that in the month of 
September the prices of Continental beams were Rs. 115. {An Honour- 
able Member: '‘What year?’') 1926. You will not find that in your book. 
The prices of Continental beams were 115, of Continental angles 120, of 
bars 125, of plates 125, and of black sheets 140. Now, Sir, the Continen- 
l al steel under Table 23 of the Tariff Board Beport, under the new weight- 
ed average scheme should cost 111 for structural sections; against that, 
the prices of structural sections ruled in Bombay at 115 for beams 
and 120 for angles, and we ought to keep in mind that the existing duty ia 
Bs. 30 per ton, while the proposed duty will be Bs. 25, that is Es. 5 less. 
That means on the duty being reduced a further drop of Hs. 5 per ton 
will take place. Against bars at Rs. 125 under the weighted average the 
price of bars in Bombay was Bs. 125 under the existing tariff. That 
means they must be incurring a loss. Plates which ought to be under 
weighted average at Rs. 118 ruled at Rs. 125. All the prices I am giving 
are retail price®, not wholesale. Black sheets which ought to be 177 
under the new scheme ruled at only 140. These were the prices ruling at 
Bombay on the 10th September 1926. This conclusively proves that the 
Continental importers were not pocketing the margin between the prices 
of United Kingdom imports and the prices of Continental imports. I 
think this argument that the consumer will have to pay much more under 
the weighted average scheme is baseless. 

Sir, I do not want to say anything at this stage about the bounty 
system. I think this is a matter which ought to be considered carefully. 
f personally am not in favour of it, but it is quite possible that if this Bill 
IS referred back to iKe Select Committee, some solution might be foxmd, 
and we might be able to arrive at a unanimous conclusion. 

With these words I support the motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that 
this matter be referred back to the Select Committee. 

nm Hoilcmrabte Ohirlea Innas: Sir, I rise to speak at this stage 
heciinse I want to bring the House back to what after all is the question 
it, fiamely, whether tihis Bill should be referred back to the Select 
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Committee. Before I deal with that matter, I should lite to express my 
regret that Mr. Jamiiadas Mehta was imable to attend the meetings of 
the Select Committee. I regret that fact, Sir, for many reasons. I re- 
member Sir Frtjderick Whyte once telling me that he thought our proce- 
dure in India was very much better than the procedure of the House of 
Commons in regard to Bills and he attached the greatest value to the 
Select Committee procedure. The reason is obvious. You have here a 
very difficult and contentious Bill, a Bill which, when you discuss it across 
the door of this House, naturally arouses a certain amount of passion, 
and 1 might even say fury, but when you get to a committee room and you 
talk it over quite quietly across a table, then you find it very much 
easier to arrive at points of contact and if you do come upon points of 
difference, they ara discussed in a much calmer, more dispassionate frame 
of tnind. In support of what I say, I invite the attention of the House 
to the tone of the minute signed by Mr. Shanmukham Chetty and his 
friends and the tone of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's minute. I think the 
House will agree that Mr. Chetty 's minute is couched in the most tem- 
perate and moderate language. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta *8 minute is 
characterized by a certain exuberance .... 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta; I am not a moderate. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: But, Sir, when the Honourable 
Member says that I am responsible foi' the fact that he was not able to 
be present at these Select Committee meetings, 1 must at once plead not 
guilty. The Honourable Member was elected, to my great satisfaction 
1 may say, to the Eailway Finance Committee. Also in the ordinary course 
his name was sent in to me by his Party for inclusion in the Select Com- 
mittee on the Steel Bill. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member:* knew per- 
fectly well that both the Bailway Finance Committee and the Select Com- 
mittee on the Steel Bill would be working agiunst time. He knew perfectly 
well that when the Assembly is sitting it is extraordinarily difficult to fit 
in meetings of a Select Committee ; he knew perfectly well that in arrang- 
ing the dates for these meetings the Chairman has to take into account the 
convenience of all Members, particularly of those Members who attend 
and take part in the discussion. It was for these reasons and these 
reasons alone that the meetings could not be arranged on dates which 
suited my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Now, Sir, as I have said, I propose to get the House back to the ques- 
tion whether or not this Bill should be referred back to a Select Com- 
mittee. We have had some very interesting speeches to-day. Mr. Chetty 
has given us a very luminous speech in favour of the great advantages of 
his scheme for a weighted average system of duty. I noticed Mr. Chetty 
was not at all enthusiastic about Mr. Jamnadas MeJhta's scheme 
for a combination of duties and bounties. Mr. Birla took the 

same line ; he himself had no predilections at all in favour of 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme, but he treated us to a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the differential duties scheme and the weight- 
ed average scheme. Mr. Chetty 's amendment in due course I hope will 

be moved in this Houee. When that amendment is moved we shall be 
able to discuss it because our minds will be fixed An that Issue and tibat 
issue alone, namely, which of the two schemes is the Wter for 
and which satisfies the main ciiteriou laid down by this namely^ 

that any scheme of protection must be conmsteni with the well-heing of 
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India. But 1 suggest at this moment it is rather a waste of our time to 
discuss the relative merits of these two schemes, for what we are now 
discussing is whether this Bill should or should not go back to Select Com^ 
mittee. For the same reason I do not propose to touch on what has been 
called in this House the Imperial Preference issue. I may point out that 
it is perfectly useless to refer this Bill back to Select Committee in order 
that the Imperial Preference issue should be further discussed there. We 
have discussed that issue, and the two Parties have put dowm their respect- 
ive views in their reports which are now before the House, and only the 
House can decide on that major issue. Therefore, Sir, because 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wishes to remove what he is pleased to call “every 
trace of Imperial Preference” from this Bill, that is no reason why the 
Bill should be referred back to the Select Committee. 

Now, Sir, let me take the reasons why Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggests 
this Bill should go back to the Select Committee. In the first place, 
Mr. Janmadas Mehta is dissatisfie'd with the scheme in the Tariff Board's 
Keport. His first complaint is that the scheme is a speculative scheme. 
It is speculative, if I understand him correctly, because he holds that if 
the Company does not produce the exact quantity of each kind of steel 
forecasted by the Tariff Board, then the whole scheme will go wrong. 
Now, Sir, I am quite prepared to admit that to some extent the Tariff 
Board’s scheme is necessarily rather speculative, and it is rather speculat- 
ive for this reason. We are trying now to devise a scheme of protection 
which is going to last for seven years. Everybody has agreed in this House 
that we should try to go for a seven-year period. We are all agreed on 
the reasons why we should go for that long period. Those reasons are 
that we want to guarantee a scheme of protection for a sufficiently long 
period to induce fresh capital to engage in the industry and for new firms 
to come into it. Now, Sir, our policy of protection is a policy of dis- 
criminating protection, and, as I pointed out in my speech when I moved 
that this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, it is a necessary 
incident of our policy of discriminating protection that the Tariff Board 
should try to arrive at as careful and accurate an estimate as possible 
of the amount of protection required, regarding on one side the necessity 
of giving adequate protection to the Indian steel industry, and on the 
other side the necessity of keeping in mind alw’ays the well-being of the 
community and the interests of the consumer. That is to say, the Tariff 
Board, in framing these estimates for the protection required, had in 
the first place to freune an estimate of the fair selling price of Indian steel. 
It had to frame an estimate of the fair average selling price of Indian 
steel for a period of seven years. That is to say, it had to make an esti- 
mate, a calculation of the amount of steel which the Indian steel industry, 
or rather the Tata Steel Company, would produce in each of those seven 
years. It had to take into account certain economies which it thought 
the Company should make; it hod to take into account certain improve- 
ments which it thought the Company should carry out. That was one 
side of the calculation, but since the measure of protection you require 
deponds on the difference between your fair selling price and the price at 
which you can import steel, the Tariff Board had also to try and make 
an estimate of the average price at which steel would be imported into 
thit country over a seven-year period. Now, Sir, that is what I mean when 
I say that necessarily to some extent the scheme of the Tariff Boatd is 
speculative. But, Sir, the view I have always taken and the view v^hich 
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hitherto this House has tahen is this. We employ a highly expert- — think 
1 may say a highly expert — Tariff Board. This Tariff Board has deiroted 
eight months of intensive work to the study of this problem. It has had 
the books of the Tata Iron and Steel Company before it; it has taken 
evidence and it has made certain estimates, and it says, those are the 
best estimates it can make. It is utterly impossible fof me, and it fe 
utterly impossible for any Member of this House to try and do their 
work over again for them. We must accept theee estimates, recognising 
that to some extent they are necessarily uncertain, but we must accept 
those estimates as the best estimates we can get. Even Mr. Jamnados 
Mehta, though he accuses the estimates of being speculative, in his own 
scheme for a combination of bounties and duties uses those estimates 
and adopts certain parts of the scheme. The exact point which he has 
made, the exact reason he gives for the scheme being speculative, has no 
force in it at all. The Tariff Board considered that very point and they 
said^aa follows: 

*‘The distribution of the output among the different kinds of steel is dearly 
liable to some ffactuation, but we see no reason to expect that it will vary in such 
a way as appreciably to affect the result." 

It is perfectly true the Tariff Board scheme is a scheme which has got 
to be taken as a whole, but the meaning of that is not the meaning which 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta put upon it. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta accused the scheme of being in- 
adequate in the first 4 years. That particular point was specially examin- 
ed by the Tariff Board and I may say, Sir, that the Tariff Board have 
done far more for the Indian steel industry than Mr. Mehta has done or 
that Mr. Mehta is ever likely to do. 

Ms, Jamnadas K. Kehia: I wish to do more. 


Tbs Honourable Sir Oharles Xmiea: You wish to do too much. That 
is the trouble. What the Tariff Board say on this point is this: 

"We have paid jparticular attention to the probable hnaneial results of the 
scheme during the early years. There are two circumstances which would justify 
the expectations of ^somewhat higher profits at the commencement of the period then 
the probable output, and costs would indicate^ namely, the probebUily ol lower 
coal prices than we have assumed as the average." 


Let me stop there for a mcmient. The Tariff Board assume as their 
average coal price — for the basis of their estimates they assumed the 
price of Bs. 8 a ton At the present moment the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company are paying on an average for their coal Ks. T a ton; but, as the 
House knows, the prices of the Tata Iron and Steel Company depend 
upon the prices which the Eailway Bpard pays for coal. We have just 
accepted tenders for the year 1927-1928 and on an average our prices are 
10 annas a ton lower than they were last year. Therpfoi^ tiie Tata Iron 
and Steel Company in the year 1927-195® at any rate is going to get its 
coat at something like one rupee ten annas a ton cheaper than the Tariff 
Board estimated. That means som^lng like 90 lakhs to Tata 
and Sted Company. Then agaih they gp on: 


....and diw fact that tie manakt ol 

larger in ilia irsi iudi of ^ mm less' wi: _ 
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works costs and the overhead charges (including a sufficient allotawat to depreciU' 
tion to meet the expenditure on the development scheme) and to leave • subetaO' 
tial ^or return capital.** 

That is the finding on a question of fact by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Jaxunadas M. Mehta: Do they say 8 per cent.? They have postulat- 
ed 8 per cent, to the investor. Now they say a substantial naargin 
which may be less than the 8 per cent, they have promised. 

Mr^ BreflldMt: Order, order. Two Honourable Members cannot stand 
up at the same time. 

The Soxiattrable Sir Oharles Zmies: I am quite prepared to admit, Sir, 
that tlie whole of the Tariff Board scheme depends on what the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company effect in the way of certain economies. It depends on 
their carrying out, as they have already decided to carry out, certain im- 
provements in their works. But, Sir, it has always been our policy in 
dealing with this Company, so to speak, to apply the spur to them to carry 
out these economies and these improvements. That policy has proved 
very succ€>ssful up to to-day. The figures I gave when I made my speech 
referring the Bill to Select Commitfee showed that under stress of neces- 
sity the Tata Iron and Steel Company has reduced its works costs from 
something in the neighbourhood of Es. 130 a ton to something in the 
neighbourhood of Es. 98 a ton. Then again the Tariff Board calculations 
are bascKi partly upon the actual W’orks costs of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for August 1926. I myself am very much in the confidence of 
this Company and they are good enough to send me every month their 
works costs, and though I am not at liberty to mention the figures I am at 
liberty to say that since August, 1926, the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
have made further and very considerable reductions in certain months in 
the average works costs of the finished stage. 

Finally, though Mr. Jamnodas Mehta, a very stout champion of the 
T£jta Iron and Steel Company, thinks that in the interests of the poor 
shareholders of this Company the Government should give further protec- 
tion than the Tariff Board has tliought to be necessary, yet I may say 
that the Gottipiony which is primarily concerned, namely, the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, has made no representations to me in that behalf. 

Mr. jrteinadad H. MtiiU: I am referring to the industry, not to Tata’s. 

Tits StHKHittbla Sir Oluudes Innea: If the Honourable Member is 
referring to the industiy and not to the Company, I am at a lore to under- 
stand why he told us that one of his main objections to the Tariff Board 
scheme of protection was that it would not secure a dividend to the ordi- 
nary shareholders. 

MX',. iBBUBAdM X. llahta; Because more companies will not come into 
bei*«. 

TIm XwKWXEilito Sir Olutrles lanes; VTbat we have got to remember is 
that if the ordinary shareholders of thif Company do not get a dividend 
ina 'tl^ ia<»ey it is not because the prpteotion proposed by the Tariff 
Boiffd ii iosuffioiant for a properly managed or run steel industry bnt owi^ 
to a* own HaMortunes. Owing to the misfffltunes of the Company 4tnd 
its misaiJfiulations, the TariH Board is bra^ eompelled to write down the 
vidue of the Goaipany's blceh from somethi^ like 19| orores to soinethiog 
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like 12J crores. It is unfair for Mr, Jamnadas Mehta to suggest that 
the consumer in India, that the tax-payer in India, should pay for the 
mistakes or miscalculations of the Company. 

Now, Sir, let me take the third reason advanced by my Honourable 
friend. He suggested that the Tariff Board scheme was an intolerable 
burden upon the consumer. Sir, I am quite prepared to admit that any 
scheme of protection is a burden upon the consumer. Mr. Mehta, as I 
have just said, is of course somewhat exuberant in his language, but when 
he says that the burden which this scheme, which our protection policy, has 
imposed upon the consumer is intolerable, I say that he is making a misuse 
of language. I gave reasons in the speech I mtuie a fortnight ago for say- 
ing that the burden has been bonie by the consumer in India with remark- 
able ease, and that in spite of our oppressive duties the consumption of 
steel has gone up by something like 30 per cent. And, Sir, what is the 
result of the Tariff Board scheme? We are going to reduce the burden 
still further. I refer you to paragraph 111 of the Tariff Board’s Eeport. 
They say there : 

** Although the whole of the protection required will be given under our scheme by 
import duties and not partly bv duties and partly by bounties as at present, 
the future level of steel prices in India should be lower than at any time during the 
operation of protection— or indeed since the end of the Great War.** 

Finally, Sir, the Honourable Member accused the scheme of benefit- 
ing British steel at the expense of Continental steel. He even went so far 
as to suggest that the whole of this scheme prepared by Mr. Ginwalla, 
Mr. Matthai and Mr. Matthias was designed to do something to help the 
British manufacturer rather than protect the Indian industry. Sir, I am 
quite sure that when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta goes home to-night and thinks 
calmly in the quiet of his bed-chamber of what be said in his speech to-day 
he will be ashamed. 

Hr. Jamnadas IL Mehta: I am quite proud. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; I am quite sure I shall have the 
whole House behind me when I say that we are satisfied that the Tariff 
Board put up this scheme for one reason and one reason only — because 
they thought tlie scheme is the best scheme in the economic interests of 
India. In any case, that again is a point which I need not weary the 
House with at the moment. Mr. Chetty’s amendment removes all trace 
of discrimination in favour of British steel. Therefore, as I said before, 
we shall have full opportunity at a later stage of discussing this question. 
But. Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was not merely 
destructive, he w^as constructive. He devoted a great deal of his time 
to destructive criticism of the Tariff Board’s Keport- ; but being essentially 
a fair-minded man he then proceeded to put forward a scheme of his own. 
Well, I hope to enjoy myself greatly in indulging in some destructive 
criticism of the Honourable Member's own scheme. His definite proposal 
is that we should scrap the Tarift Boafd scheme and go in entirely for a 
new scheme, namely, a scheme based on a combination of duties and 
bounties. I understand from Pandit Hfrday Nath ^Kunzfru's speeoS that 
some Members of the House think that they have been rather badly dealt 
with in that neither the Select Committee nor the Gtevernment have at 
any time devoted any considerable speeches or writing to exposing the 
difficulties of a scheme of combination of duties imd botmties. 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kunaru: I referred merely to this House. I do 
not know what took place in the Select Committee. 

The Eonourable Sir Charles Innes: It was brought up in the Select 
Committee and when it was brought up, as I understand the proceedings, 
practically every one there did not think it necessary to examine this 
scheme at any great length .... 

Mr. H, M. Jodbl: Not every one. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think I may say that all except 
Mr. Joshi agreed .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not justified in disclosing 
what happened in the Select Committee beyond what appears in the Eeport 
of the Select Committee itself. 

The Eonourable Sir Charles Innes: it was generally agreed — to use the 
words in the Select Committee — ^that it was quite impossible at any rate 
at ibis stage to bring in a scheme of bounties into the Bill prepared by the 
Tariff Boai^. That view seemed to me so eminently sound that I did not 
pursue the matter furtlier. I am sorry that I did not do so. I am also 
sorry that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was not there in order that we might 
have disposed once and for all of his scheme there. 

Mr. A. Bsngaswaini Iyengar: Why do not you try now? 

The Eonourable Sir Charles Innes: I propose to. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I mean, go back to the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Let me first take up some of the 
general objections to bounties. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has said — he used 
the picturesque, phrase that this combination of duties and bounties has 
stood the test of time. Ho said, because you have done that before, why 
not you go on with that which has been very, very successful? Sir, that 
is not a true account of what has happened. The Tariff Board in thedr 
first report* definitely considered the question of a scheme based on a com- 
bination of duties and bounties, and quite definitely they turned it down 
except in one respect and that was in respect of rails. As. the House 
knows, at that time — the Tariff Board reported in 1024 — the Tata Com- 
pany were taed up to long term rail contracts with the railways and the 
Eailway Board. It was perfectly useless for the Tariff Board to propose 
any higher import duties on rails because there would have been no bene- 
fit to the Tata Company. For that reason and that reason alone they 
proposed a system of bounties on rails. Then, as I told the House the 
other day, our scheme practically broke down at the end of 1924, Things 
were very critical and Government jumped in — think may I use that 
phrase— and proposed that we should give bounties to the Tata Company* 
But the point is that wc made that proposal merely to tide one single 
company over an extraordinarily critical period, and I may say that if we 
had not made that proposal that Company would not have boen in exist- 
ence to-day. The point T wish to bring out was that at that time we had 
only a two-year period to deal with and only one single company, and in 
that two-year period it was obvious to us that no other company could 
cut into the steel trade. Now the position is absolutely different. We 
are trying to devise a scheme for a seven-year period. We are doing 
. that in the hope that we shall get new firms and new capital to engage in 
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that industry. That gives you your first general objection to a botinty 
scheme. If you base your bounties upon production you conanait ymmelt 
to an unknown liability. That is one objection. On the other hand, as 
vour scheme becomes effective, as your imports of steel become less and 
less, the source of revenue from which that liability is to be met — which I 
take ito be the excess of revenue derived from the protective duties over 
the amount of revenue which would have been derived from revenue duties 
— ^that source of revenue is likMy to dry up. On the one hand you are 
committing yourselves to an unknown liability and on the other you are 
faced with a practical certainty that the source from which you are going 
to meet that liability will dry up. 

Then, Sir, there are other obvious objectiems. Another general objec- 
tion is this. If you guarantee bounties on a fiat-ratej system per ton over 
a seven-year period you get to a ridiculous position that as your Steel 
<3ampany gets stronger and stronger, as it produces more and more steel, 
you pay over to it more and more money by way of bounties. That is 
ebviously a perfectly ridiculous position. Tlierefore, if you want to get 
the bounties scheme down to a logical basis, you have got to arrive at 
mnriB sort of scheme whereby during your period of nrotection the rate of 
duty becomes less and k>ss. But. Sir, that brings you into other diffi- 
culties. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says that the advantage of his scheme is 
that it is going to induce new firms to come in. If your rate of bounties 
is going to get less and less as the period of your protection goes on you 
are not going to get new firms to come into the industry* Obviously, 
ex hypothesi new firms when they first come into existence will be in a 
comparatively weak position. They will not have obtained their maximum 
output nor anything like the maximum output. On the other hand, you 
have the existing Steel Company going stronger and stronger every year, 
and the rate of bounties w'hich may be applicable and suitable to the exist- 
ing Steel Company may be entirely insufficient for the new Company. 

Then, again, another method stiggested bv Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is that 
you should limit the amount of bounties to the amount of revenue you 
have got available. That, Sir, as I shall show ^vhen I come to Mr. Jam- 
imdas Mehta’s scheme, lands you In the most appalling difficulties- Let me 
tBome now to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme. That scheme, as I under- 
stand ft, proceeds in the following manner. The duties to be imposed 
are the duties proposed in the Government scheme for British manufac- 
tures* That duty is to be uniform for all classes of steel coming into 
India, and instead of additional duties now proposed under the Govein- 
ment scheme to enable the Tata Company to meet Continental competi- 
tion Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes that an equivalent amount should be 
given by way of bounties. I hope I have got it ccarectly. (Mt. Jimnadae 
M. Mehta: '^Quite correct''). But it is subject to the proviso that the 
amount of bounty payable is limited to the amount recovered from pifo- 
tective duties. Is ^at correct? 

Xrw tmaudm M. Mehta: Tli^t 4s quite correct. 

The Sir C^ha^l^ binee: Let me point out some Of the diffi- 

culties of that scheme. I thihk the ttouse will agree that it is an flitm- 
tratiop of the d^culty of a gentlemaii even of the undoifcted aWHti^ of 
my Honourable ’ friend and hig briniaht intellect sitting dowp and m the 
pourse of a few hoiuria ifi'^king bdt a schenqie on a ve& diffipuft questi<im 
Iflke this. iook i^ght months to doit, 



Mehta sits down at the table and brings out a scheme in an, hour or 
— you see the difference. Let me take structural sections. Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta proposes that thsre should be a duty of Es. 19 per ton on 
structural sections and a bounty of Bs. 11 should be given dn addition. 
From the Tariff Board Beport at any rate we know that the Tata Company 
competes in structural sections in the proportion of. 60 and 50. Hnlf of 
its sections compete with sections imported from the United Kingdom, 
and the other half with sections imported from the Continent. Under the 
Government scheme the Steel Company can get protection of Bs. 19 a 
ton up to 50 per cent, of its production and a protection of Es. 30 above 
60 per cent, of its production, that is to say, on an average it is going 
to get protection of Bs. 25 a ton. Under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme 
over the whole of its production it is going to get a protection of Bs. 19 
a ton and also a bounty of Bs. 11 a ton on ail steel produced. That is 
to say Mr.JarnnadaB Mehta at once raises the protection which the 
I’aritf Board thought adequate by Bs. 5 a ton on structural sections and 
it is the same in respect of every other article in respect of which 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes a bounty. My first objection to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta's scheme is that it gives excessive protection to tho 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. Now, Sir, let me take another point in. 
which Mr. Jamnfidas Mehta is particularly interested. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta quoted paragraph 166 of the Tariff Board’s Beport on which the 
Tariff Board said that their scheme must be treated as a whole and is 
interdependent. What does that mean? It means this. The Tariff 
Board so arranged its proposals as to give the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
just enough protection on each class of article it produced as well as on 
the whole of its production. Its object w^as to give a certain elasticity .to 
the Steel Company. I do not know whether the Honouriable Member has 
ever been to Jamshedpur. 

Mir, JtamadM H. ITehta: Happily not. 

Tbe Sonourable Sir Charles Innaa: 1 thought not. In every big works 
the. output must vary wn'th the demand, and it is most important that a 
big steel company like the Tata Iron and Steel Company should be able 
to adjust its production to the varying demands of the moment without 
affecting in any way its financial results and without affecting the total 
amount of protection which the Tariff Board thought necessary for it. Now, 
Sir, I have already shown that under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s schesne the 
Steel Company would get more protection to the extent of Es. 5 a ton 
than is nuecetsary m str^uml sortions. The allies to bars^ plates 
and black sheets.. On the other hand, it would get just the bare amount 
of proteefSem required on reih, fish plates and galvanised sheets. The ten- 
dency therefore fenr the Company to oomentrafbe on the 

tion of those articles on which it gets excessive protection to the detri- 
ment of those articles' on which it only gets a minimum protection. That 
is to say, it upsets the whote halancs of .the scheme. '!l^e result of this 
will be ralftier curlotm. I understand that Mr. Jamnadas M^ta% main 
obfbot is to eliminate any trace of diserhninatfcn in favour of British steel. 
If my MppifeJMmoM are well founded, the* eIRsdt will be to tend to rhatos 
the Tata Iton and Steel Company eetieentrato on those articles %s reaped 
of wdich it com moii% with the Ctetinent and to teave a 
to the British manufacturer in respect ol tha cthm artieliesi But, Sfir, I 
come to a much more Z aay ^uiti A^t Ifr* 
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Jaznnadas Mehta's scheme is quite unworkable. Let me tell Mr. Jatnna- 
das Mehta what the present method of working the bounty scheme is. As 
the House probably knows wo have a scheme by which we give bounties 
at a flat-rate per ton on ingot production. That is the simplest and best 
way of giving bounties, but in order to make that method possible the 
Auditor General has a large staS of clerks in the Tata works counting each 
ingot as it is produced. Now, Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes bounties on 
sections, bounties on bars, bounties on plates, bounties on block sheets— 
articles which are literally produced in thousands every day. You would 
have to have therefore a very much larger staff of clerks belonging to the 
Audit Department, distributed over each mill, counting the actual sections, 
the actual bars, the actual plates and the actual black sheets — that is 
counting several thousand pieces of steel daily. You would also have to 
make frequent weighing tests and that will put the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company to very considerable inconvenience, as they would have to keep 
the overhead cranes continually pulling about pieces of steel. From that 
point of view I have no hesitation in saying that the scheme would be 
extremely difficult to work. But, Sir, it is unworkable for another reason. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggests that the amount payable by way of bount- 
ies must not exceed — ^he makes that a proviso — the amount recovered in 
each year from the protective duties. What does that mean? What does the 
Honourable Member mean by the amount recovered from protective duties 
in each year? I happen to remember that in the calendar year 1925 we 
recovered from our protective duties on iron and steel a sum of 2J crores 
of rupees. Therefore, if the Honourable Member means that we are 
entitled to pay bounties up to the limit of the total amount of revenue 
we derive from oxu* protective duties on iron and steel, it means we shall 
have something like to 3 crores to play with. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I have already stated it will not exceed 25 
lakhs. Let the Honourable Member contradict that from the figures and 
not make a general statement. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am more concerned with what 
the Honourable Member has said in his amendment than what he said in 
his speech. In his amendment he says: 

‘'Provided however that the total amoimt of bounties payable under this section 
shall not exceed the amount recovered from the protective duties.** 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I mamtam that. 

Kr. A. Baagaewami Iyengar: That does not mean what you say. 

Kr. Jamnadaa K. Mshts: It is going to be 26 lakhs and nothing more. 

Mr. A. Bangaawami lysogar; It puts a maximum UmH. 

Vb» Bonoorable Sir Oliarles InnM: I do not say that we shall be giving 
away all this amount on bounties. I am coming to that point later. We 
have therefore arrived at the same point as we were at before, that is lo 
say, as Tatas will make more imd more steel, they will get more and mote 
money frmn us in the way ot bounties, which is, 1 say, an absurd p<^ion. 
I do not haow if the Honourable Member means by protective duties the 
excess w« get from protective duties over mid above what we dmll have 
got from the ordinary revenue itself. 

Mr. JaunudMM. M^:I faave dedncM ib^^^^ ^ 
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Tbs Etonourable Sir Oharles Ixmes: Is that what tlie Honourable Mem- 
ber means? That means a very difficult calculation. 1 will read what the 
Tariff Board say in paragraph 95 of their Eeport : 

“The production of the Indian steel industry is constantly increasing, and even 
if no additional steel works were established in India, we could not feel reasonably 
certain that the revenue derived from the protective duties would be sufficient to 
cover the ]x)unties required. We think it necessary to explain that the revenue 
derived from the duties levied on protected steel cannot be regarded as wholly obtained 
by the introduction of the protective system and therefore available for the payment of 
bounties. The revenue duty, which would in any case be inq>osed, has first to be 
deducted, while allowance has also td be made for the additional revenue which would 
be received, if the import of foreign steel were not restricted by the increase in duty 
consequent on the adoption of a policy of protection.*’ 

Now, Sir, I know from experience that ii is extremely difficult to calculate 
the amount of excess revenue we get from these customs. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I say it is 65 lakhs on your Tariff Board 

figures. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The effect will be this. You would 
have a large audit staff counting every piece of steel made by the Iron 
and Steel Company on which bounties will be payable during the year. 
But during the year you could not pay any bounties for you w^ould not 
know wliether excess revenue was available until the end of the year. 
Then you would have to make a comjilicated calculation to find out whether 
or not th(‘ money was available. Now, these are obvious difficulties in the 
scheme which Mr. Jamiiiidas Mehta has put forward. The real fat*t 
of. tiie matter is that wo come to the position wo took up in the Select 
(,'ornmittee and T defy anybody to contradict me that it is a very difficult 
business to make out a scheme of bounties and duties. I say it is impossi- 
ble for us to sit down noM' to attempt to grant Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
proposal upon tlie Tariff Board s scheme. I say that if this Bill were 
referred back to the Select Committee, I think it would be absurd for the 
Select Committee composed of 15 amateurs to attempt to sit round a 
table and devise a scheme of that kind. We should have to refer the 
matter back to the Tariff Board and ask them “ Do you or do you not 
recommend bounties in view^ of what has been said or do you recommend 
a scheme combining duties and bounties. If so put up a scheme I 
am perfectly sure what the reply would be. They would send us back a 
long list of objections to this proposal and the difficulties in the way of this 
proposal.. And there would be the further difficulty that if the Tariff 
Board against its own convictions did carry out the instructions 
^ and did give us a Bill embodying that scheme, ft would be a Bill 

without conviction behind it, it would have no authority behind it, and it 
would be very difficult for the Government, which alone could bring in 
a Bill of that kind, to accept the proposals. 

Now, Sir, I do want the House to realize the seriousness of this motion 
which has been placed before it. It is proposed at this stage to refer the 
Bill back to the Select Committee merely, as far as 1 can see, because 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was not able to attend the other Select Com- 
mittee. 

ICr. lamiiadas M. Kehta: That is not the reason. 
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The fionoureble Sir Oherlee Xxuxes: None of the Honourable Members 

who have spoken in favour of the motion have told us that they 
themselves believe in the bounty scheme. The seriousness of the position 
is this, that if you send back the Bill to the Select Committee now, it is 
very doubtful when the Select Committee will be able to send in its re- 
port. Even if they could do so by the end of this week, what will happen? 
Next week there is the Bailway Budget; the w^eek after that we come to 
the General Budget and the Finance Bill and then the Eatio Bill. We 
have here, as this debate has shown, a v<'ry difficult and a very contro- 
versial Bill and there is a very serious risk 'that if this BUI goes back to 
the Select Committee now this House will not be able to pass any Bill 
at all this Session. I have already told the House that on the 31st March 
next the existing Steel Act will lapse, and if that Steel Act is allowed to 
lapse the Indian steel indiislrv \vill bo left without any protection at all, 
and the whole of our tariff moreover will be left in a state of confusion. 
Now^ Sir, I do think that in a matter of this kind tliere should hv a certain 
amount of give and take between the House and the Government. 1 

would wish the House to remember that this protection policy can only 

get along provided that the Government and the House are in agreement. 
It would be a matter of the greatest misfortune if this Bill were now sent 
back to the Select Committee, for I must Avam the House with all the 
seriousness at my command that if the Bill is sent back to the Select Com- 
mittee it is quite possible that we shall have no Bill at all by the 81st 

March next and that the steel industry will be left without protection. 

We have definitely committed ourselves to the policy of protecting this 
steel industry and I say that the House has no reason to complain against 
the Government or against me that we have not done our vers’ best to 
make that policy effective. I do hope the House will think most carefully 
before it adopts a proposal which in my view gravely imperils the future 
of the industry. (Applause.) 

Mr. T, Gavin Jones (United Provinces : European) : Sir, I was very 
glad to hear the Honourable Member for Commerce bring us back to the 
real subject of the amendment, and that is as to whether this Bill is to 
be referred again to a Select Committee. I fail to see wha- we are going 

to gain by doing so. In the Select Committee, as the Hoiu 'irable Mem- 

ber for Commerce has vramed us, it may be delayed and we would get no 
further. It would come back to this Hoyse and there would be further 
objections and Honourable Members may want to appoint another Select 
Committee, We cannot continually go on appointing Select Committees 
to consider a highly technical subject like this. The Tariff Board, who 

are specialists in the matter, have dealt very f*arcfully with it, and after 

sending it to a Select Committee chosen by this House I think we must 
accept that Select Committee’s decision on these technical matters. I can 
assure Honourable Members as an engineer of 20 years’ experience that 
the proposals put forward by the Tariff Committee are sound, I am not 
going into the details of the technicalities now. They have been very 
fullv dealt with on both sides of the House. WHat^I feel is really at the 
back of this amendment is that Honourable Memtie^m sitting opposite the 
Government are afraid that Imperial Preference is being biought in in this 
measure. As I gauge the feeling of Honourable Members opposite the 
Government it is that they feel that the Government is an all-povferftil 
Government dominated by British Members who ^favour British interests 
as against Indian. I am not going to defend the Government^ tbey%e quite 
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capable of looking after themselves; but that suspicion is sdso to some 
extent extended to this group here. I do not think that that is quite fair. 
We are an independent group and although we are British, we have been 
many years in this country, our economic interests are in the country and 
in economic questions of this kind we would undoubtedly vote for the 
interests of India first. Our hearts are in India, our money is in India, and 
our greatest interest is to see India prosperous and happy. 

Now, Sir, as to the question of Imperial Preference tins group has not 
yet considered the matter because it has not yet arisen. If we thought 
it liiid arisen in this Bill we would have considered it, and I am not sure 
that if the question of Imperial Preference came up as a policy for India 
that this group would not be divided on the subject. Personally I frankly 
believe in Imperial Preference, because 1 believe in the British Euiphe, 
and I believe in strengthening the bonds of the British Empire. Every 
Dominion lias declared for Imperial Preference and they are just as jealous 
of their own int<‘rests as we are of ours. But I would, and this group 
would, strongly object to the question of Imperial Preference being brought 
in in any way at all if it was detrimental to the interests of India. We 
would oppose it all we could. Moreover I for one, and 1 believe the rest 
of the group, would also strongly oppose Imperial Preference being brought 
in unless it was brought in with the will of the people and with the consent 
of Honourable Members on the other side of the House. That I 
believe, Sir, is the wdiole reason at the back of this amendment. I have 
heard nothing sound against the economic proposals of the Tariff Board and 
of the Select Committee. There is no real competition between British 
standard steel and Continental steel, and if there is no competition the 
question of preference really does not arise. It is unfortunate that 
the economic circumstances have made it so that this can only be specified 
as British standard and that is the best way to frame the Bill. I 
admire the courage of the Tariff Board for taking that course, because 
they must have realized that if they framed it in that form it would 
rouse political opposition in this House. But I would assure Honourable 
Members opposite that we will be and are defending their and our interests, 
and I hope Honourable Members will not vote for this amendment. 

Mr. M. E. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I am glad that there has been one non-official at least to 
speak on behalf of the Commerce Member. Of course it is very natural 
that one gallant knight should stand up for another when the latter is 
attacked. That is very chivalrous. But, Sir, the whole question seems 
to be this whether this Bill should go back to the Select Committee or 
not, and I could not understand all the fervour and the heat with which 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes tried to criticise Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
alternative schemes, because I do not think that in this motion any 
scheme of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's is before the House at all. The 
motion before the House is that this Bill should go back to the Select 
Committee. The obvious reason is — the last speaker is not here, though 
he indulged in a great deal of tall talk — ^that there are so many dissenting 
signatures; and it is curious that of a Select Committee of fifteen as 
many as seven have differed from the majority. That one bare fact, Sir — 
supposing thaf the Bill was fairly and fully discussed in the Select Com- 
mittee-rthat one fact, that almost one-half of the Select Committee were 
unable to agree with the other half, should be a very adequate reason for 
sending back this Bill to the Select Committee and for asldng the Select 
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Committee to come to some conclusion — whether in favour of this scheme 
or that scheme — ^wsceptable to a real majority. 1 am wondering how it- 
is that people talk of this as being a majority report. ITiere were 16 
Members — 8 Members were on one side, 8 or rather 7 of the signa- 
tories w^ere against the Tariff Board^s recommendation, for one had to 
be absent who was also against it. Although technically, therefore, this 
might be a majority report, there is this anomaly that the so-called 
majority report is not a majority report as a matter of fact. We have a 
right to demand that a clear majority report should be placed before us. 
The verv' fact that so many were unable to agree with the majority, namely, 
as many as seven, is ample proof that the question is not so simple as 
the last speaker tried to make out. 1 do not propose, and I do not 
think it right at this stage, to reply to the very very passionate criticisms 
Sir Charles Innes levelled agmnst the system of bounties. I do not pro- 
fess to spcjak with any professional authority. I have not got a huge 
Department behind me to post me up in all the statistics ; but all that I as 
a layman can say is that the system of hountit s has been in vogue for two 
years, and on the admission of the Honourable the Commerce Member it 
has during the time worked fairh-^ well. I am prepared to admit, cverj^- 
body in this House is prepared to admit, that any scheme however wisely 
adumbrated must have its faults; that this seheme of bounties plus duties 
must have its share of faults; nobody denies that. But I repeat that this 
is not the occasion w'hen we need go into the point, and find out which 
scheme exactly is the best scheme. The only motion before the House 
now is that the majority report, placed before the House by the Select 
Committee is not such a majority report as could commend itself to the 
House, and that therefore a more substantial majority report is required 
from the Select Committee. I think. Sir, that this one argument alone 
should lead this House to send back this Bill to the Select Committee. 
How'ever, there are one or two things to which I must at this stage draw 
attention. The last speaker, particularly, spoke about his inclination in 
favour of Imperial Preference. But I take it. although personally he 
might believe in Imperial Preference, he would not be for it. if it were 
to the detriment of India's interests. That indeed is the whole simple 
question. Here, by the Tariff Board's proposals and by the proposals in 
the majority report, here is an attempt to tax unfairly heavily a very 
large percentage of steel imported into India ; that large percentage is 
what may bo called Continental imports of steel, or rather, imports of 
Continental steel. I have received heaps of telegrams and letters com- 
plaining that a large percentage of such trade is going to be very adversely 
affected. I have also looked into some figures. Of late years the British 
imports of steel into India have declined. The reports on this point are 
amply clear. To any one who takes the trouble to read the figures and 
statistics given in the appendices to the Eeport of the Tariff Board, it 
is perfectly clear that British imports of iron and steel into this country 
have been declining during the past few years, I have got a lot of 
figures here* and I will give one or two. In the case of angles and tees, 
the British imports into India, far from occupying the position of being 
the largest imports, I say come up only to about one-thnrd; two-thirfs oi 
the imports are oontinental. In the case of bars it appears that only 
one-ninth is British and all the vast bulk is Oontin^tal; in the ^caf^e 
of structural begms, two-fifths, n^ty less than ooe^hird, is British, 
and the rest is Continental. On these figtrres I contend that a very large 
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percentage of the imported steel and iron in India is Continental product ; 
and there is no denying that under this Bill Continental importers are 
heavily penalized : Ks. 11 in some cases, in other cases lis. 15 and in some 
cases as much as lis. 25 per ton of extra duty is sought to be put upon 
Continental imports. The whole question is whether the importers of 
Continental steel deserve to be penalized to that extent, whether they 
deserve to be handicapped to that heavy extent. Why, under the guise 
of giving protection to this Indian Industry of Tatas — why should you 
prejudice so very adversely the importers of Continental steel? 1 think 
Sir Charles Innes has not answert^d that question. If this goes back to 
the Select Committee, the various schemes will again be considered at 
length by them. The whole question, I repeat, is whether this Bill as 
reported by the so-called majority is a Bill which has been reported by a 
virtual majority, — and if it is not, whether such a Bill should be considered 
at this stage by the House, or whether the Bill should not come before 
the House with a larger majority from the Select Committee. That 
seems to be the whole question. On the merits I repeat there is no 
dtaiying that the importers of Continental steel are very adversely afifected; 

1 have received heaps of telegrams from Karachi, Cawnpori!, Bombay, 
(-alcuitn, Madras, from importers of Continental steel protesting against 
the very great handicap that is sought to be imposed upon them. Is this 
House going, under the guise of protection to Tatas, to adversely affect 
so many of the traders in various parts of India who really are not con- 
cerned in the protection to Tatas? That is the whole question before the 
House. And if, as I think, it is clear that under this Bill Continental 
steel ipiporters are going to be very adversely affected, if this Bill is not 
before the House with a respectable majority behind it of the Select 
(Committee, but with only 8 against 7 — if all this is true, this House has 
a right to insist for its own self-respect that the Bill should go back to 
ih(' Select Commitiee and should come back wdlh the support of a truly 
large majority. Lastly, there is one serious point. Sir Charles Innes 
held out to us the threat: “ either now or not at all 'M That is what 
he said. If wo do not pass this Bill to-day or to-morrow, he may not 
find time before the 81 st Mairch; and therefore the whole scheme of 
bounties or protective duties wdll collapse. Sir, the rosponsibilitv for this 
would lie on the GovcTument, not on us. Sir, w^e are prepared on our: 
part to sit, if necessary, even on Saturdays and Sundays; wo are quitt^ 
prepared to do what w^e consider to be our duty on this matter, and we 
expect the Commerce Member to do his. I hope every Honourable 
Member of this House, therefore, will resent his threat; and I commend 
the motion for sending the Bill back to the. Select Committee to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 15th Februar\% 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tbainino of Indian Bots fok the Royat, Indian Navt. 

898. *Dr. B. S. Moon|e: In view of the announcement made by H. E. 
the Viceroy in his address to the Members of the Legislative Assembly 
on the 24th January, 1927, that considerable progress has been made in 
the matter of reconstituting the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant 
force, for enabling India to enter upon the first stage of Navd develop* 
ment and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state: 

(a) what arrangement if any has been made for imparting education 

to Indian boys in the art and science of naval warfare; 

(b) when it is likely that the actual work of imparting such educa- 

tion wUl commence; and 

(c) whether the entire combatant force including its officers will be 

recruited in India and if not what will be the proportion of 

Indians both in the rank and file and also as officers? 

Mr. O. M. Toting: (a) and (b). The arrangements for training Indian 
boys for the Royal Indian Navy will be generally on the lines recommend- 
ed in paragraphs 8, 10 and 11 of the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the re-organization of the Royal Indian Marine. A copy of 
the report is in the Library. Some of the details are still, under con- 
sideration, but the training of boys as deck and engine room ratings has 
dready been started on the Depot Ship established at Bombay, in advance 
of the inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy. 

(«) One-third of the commissioned ranks will be reserved in the first 
instance for Indians provided that qualified candidates are forthcoming. 
The intentian is that all the lower raife will eventually consist of Indians. 
At present .tb^’e are a few European warrant officers and these will be 
allowed to serve out their time. 

ICr. M. BnthnaMramy: May I ask what arrangements Have been made 
to advertise the inauguration of this ship which may make it possible for 
people to take advantage of the training offered? 

tt. M. TOOiig': I dd ndfe know what ship the Honourable Member 
refers to. 

Mr. ML BattiMawtmy: Trakung ship. 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the Honourable Member refers 
to the “Bufferin'* which we are equipping as a training ship for the Indian. 
Mercantile Marine, as soon as our efforts have got a little further, we 
shall take steps in that direoiion. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Can the Honourable Member let us know why a 
proportion of one-third only has been fixed for Indians? 

Mr. Q*. M. Young: A proportion of one-third was probably fixed as 
being likely to cover the maximum number of’ candidates available. As 
soon as more candidates come forward the proportion may have to be 
raised. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Do I take it that when more candidates come for- 
ward the propoition w'ill be cent, per cent. ? 

Mr. O. M. Young; That will have to be settled when the time comes. 
The opinion of the Government of India, as of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, is that the reservation of one-third of the posts would be ample 
at present. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Did the Departmental Committee consist only of 
officials or did it include any non-officials? 

Mr. O- M. Young: The Departmental Committee was a departmental 
* committee consisting of departmental officials. 

Training of Indian Boys in all Branches of Civil and Military 

Aviation. 

399. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) In view of the fact as announced by 
H. E, the Viceroy in his address to the Members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly on the 24th January, 1927, that “this development of aviation marks 
the introduction into the country of a new form of civil transport “, will 
Government be pleased to state if Government is contemplating to make 
adequate arrangements for imparting education to Indian boys in all the 
branches of civil and military aviation, so as to enable India to take her 
due share in the matter both of civil air transport as well as in the defence 
of India in aerial warfare ? 

(5) If so, when is it likely that schools for teaching aviation to IndiaU 
boys will be started in India? 

•The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government do not con- 
sider that aviation of any kind is a subject which can suitably be taught 
to boys in schools, and do not, therefore, contemplate starting such 
schools. They hope, however, in the near future, to be in a position to 
call for tenders for the operation 'of an aerial service in India, and it is 
their intention that one of the conditions of the contract shall be that the 
operating company shall undertake to afford training and opportunities 
for employment to Indians in all branches of its work. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunaru: May I ask whether Government will con- 
sider the starting of aviation clubs to make the knowledge of aviation 
popular? 

The Honoinrable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I did not quite cat<^ what 
the Honourable Member said. 

Mr. President: Will the Honotfirfikble Member the 
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Pandit Hirday ifatti Kunari^: I ask whether Government, in order to 
make the knowledge of aviation popular^ would consider the advisability 
of helping in the stajjting of aviation clubs? 

The Honourable ^ir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
ber will kindly let me have notice of that question, I shall try to reply 
to it. 

Total Extendituke on Government Buildings in New Delhi. 

400. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar; Qi) Will Government be pleased 
to state the total expenditure incurred till now on the Government build- 
ings in New Delhi? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state how much of the money has 
gone to Indians and how much has gone out of India to other countries? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The total expenditure 
incurred up to date in connection with the New Capital Project as a whole 
is approximately lis. 12,55,00,000 (Itupoes twelve crores and fifty-five 
lakhs). 

(h) The Government have no information on the subject. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire whether this amount com- 
pletes the programme for the construction of the Imperial Capital, and, 
if not, how much more money is required to complete it? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am sorry. Sir, I have 
not got the figure in my head, but I know that this is not the total expendi- 
ture to complete the New Capital. It is the total expenditure up to date. 
If the Honourable Member will kindly let me have notice of the question, 

I shall be able to give him the amount which will still have to be spent in 
order to complete the New Capital. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I enquire if it is not a fact that the Imperial 
Capital, so far as house accommodation is concerned, has been under-built 
by 30 per cent. ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is perfectly true, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; Is it a fact that when the New Capital was de- 
signed in 1911, Lord Hardingc in his despatch to the .Secretary of State 
said that the total expenditure on the Imperial Capital would not exceed 
£4 millions? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I believe that is also a fact. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: What then is the reason for trebling the amount 
which was originally estimated as the cost of the Imperial Capital? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: One of the main reasons^ 
Sir, is the large increase in prices generally. 

Sir Hftri Singh Gour: What percentage. Sir, does the increase in prices 
represent? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I shall be obliged if the 
Honourable Member will let me have notice of that question- It is im- 
possible for me to give him information of that sort without due notice. 

Mr. 0. Duraiawamy 'Aiyangar: May I know from, the Honourable 
Member what he means by saying that the Government has no informa- 
tiqn under question ('i>)? ' 

^ Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It means that Govern- 
ment have not got the information. 

a2 
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Mr. C. Suraiswaiay Aiyang^: Does it mean that all these things are 
carried on without the knowledge of the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: No, Sir. The Honourable 
Member asked how. much of the money has gone to Indians and how 
much has gone out of India to other countries. It is obviously impossible 
for Government after they have paid the money to pursue what has hap- 
pened to the money, whether it has remained in the country or dt has gone 
out of the country. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know from the Honourable Mem- 
ber whether he is not in possession of the information as to how many 
Indians were employed in all these works and how many non-Indians were 
employed and thereby whether he cannot calculate the amount? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That, Sir, is quite a 
different question altogether. If the Honourable Member will let* me 
have notice of that question, that is, how many Indians were employed 
on /these works and how many Europeans, I shall try my best to give him 
that information. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know if the Honourable Member 
further requires me to ask how much of the materials used was purchased 
in India and how much was purchased outside? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nalh Mitra: If the Honourable Member 
wants to know how much of the capital expenditure has been spent out of 
India, which again is different from the question he asked, I shall be able 
to supply him with that information. 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I take it, then, that the Honourable 
Member did not understand my question to mean all that? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I read the question 
as it stood. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know. Sir, whether the Govern- 
ment will be in a position to give us the number of lakhs of rupees that 
have been paid to the architects and advisers in respect of the construc- 
tion of New Delhi. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must put that question 
down on paper. 

Peohibitiok of the Slaughter of Cattle for the Burma Meat Trade 

401. *Mr. Mukhtar Sin^: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any of the Provininal Councils have expressed their views as to 
the prohibition of slaughtering cattle for the purposes of the Btmna meat 
trade? Do Government propose to plsuse on the table the copy of the 
Besolutions passed by the Proyincial Councils together with the informa* 
tion of steps taken % the Local Governments and the Imperial Govern 
ment ? 

Hr. J. W. Bbore: The Government have no infermAtion beyond what 
may be oemtained in the published debates of the local Legislative Councils 
to whidi the attention of the Honourable Member is invited; So far, as 
the Government of India are poncemed. no sti^B have been tahari to 
prohibit slau^ter for the purposes of the Burma meat trade; 
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Analysis of Yboetablb Ghee. 

402. *lCr. Hiddrtsr Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any analysis of the articles known as substituted ghee or vegetable 
ghee or the like has been made? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
T^i-ill the Government be pleased to place on the table the results of the 
analysis made giving the food value of the different articles so analysed? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: The results of the chemical analysis of artificial 
ghee so far as available to Government aire being placed in the Library of 
the House. 


Effect of the Use of Vegetable Ghee on the Human System. 

403. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will (gGovemment be pleased to state 
if any investigation has been made as to the effect of the use of 
substituted ghee on the human body? If so, with what results? If not, 
do Government propose to make an investigation now and publish the 
results of the investigation for the information of the general public? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: A general enquiry into the nutritive value of food- 
stuffs is now being made under the direction of the Indian Eesearch Fund 
Association. It is believed that artificial ghee has not been specially 
tested, but Government will draw the attention of the Association to this 
matter if the Honourable Member so desires. 


SurpLY OE Vegetable Ghee to Tboops. 

404. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if vegetable ghee or substituted ghee is purchased for the supply of 
rations to the military units? If the reply be in the affirmative will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the names of the places where it is so 
supplied? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. The second part does not arise. 


Engineering Contracts on the Great Indi.an Peninsula Eailway. 

405. *Mf. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state; 

(a) how njany engineering contracts on the Great Indian Penin- 

sula Eailway in connection with improvements sanctioned 
have been recently given out without tenders being called 
for? 

(b) whether the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, has any 

explanation to offer? 

(c) whether Government have called for reasons for this method 

of disposing of large contracts? 

JtX. A. A. L. !^anoiM: Government have no information. They liave 
no reason to believe that in placing contracts the Agent of the Great Indian 
P^unsula Eaflway in any way fans to adopt wbatevor course is finaaoitdly 
most advantageous. 
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Mr. ChaxMn Lall : May I ask the Honourable Member to try and obtain 
the information for the benefit of Members of this House ? 

The Hoxiourable Sir Charles limes: If the Honourable Member will 
bring to notice any specific instances in which he thinks he has reason to 
complain, I will certainly have the matter enquired into. 

Purchase by the Government op India about the Time op the Armistice 
OF Ameiucan Wagons destined for Russia. 

406. *Mr. Chaxnan Lall: Wall Government be pleased to state: 

(а) How many American wagons destined for Russia were purchased 

by them about the time of the Armistice? 

(б) Whether the firm to whom the task of altering these wagons was 

entrusted, was an English firm in India? 

(c) Whether the original estimate of alteration was between six and 
eight hundred rupees and whether it was not exceeded by 
twice or three times the amount? 

(r/) What where the actual figures of the original and the final 
estimates ? 

(e) Is it true that this firm was given an ac^ance of one crore of 
rupees without any deliveries having,,]®^ made? 

(/) Is it true that the cost of alterations in India came to actually 
more than the cost of wagons? If not, how does it compare 
with the cost? 

(g) In which Railway Administration Report and at which place 
are facts about this mentioned? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Five thousand wagons manufactured in 
America were ordered by the Secretary of State in 1918 before the Armis* 
tice. 

(6) Their erection including certain alterations necessary to fit them 
for the traffic for which they were required was entrusted to Messrs. Burn 
and Co,, Ltd., Howrah. 

(c), (d) and (e). The information is not readily available, but is being 
obtained, and when obtained will be placed on the table. 

(/) No. The cost of alterations and erection of the wagons was about 
one^third of the purchase price. Exact figures are not available. 

{g) A reference will be found at page 28 of the Administration Report 
on the Railways in India for the year 1919-20- The Honourable Member 
is also referred to the replies given in the Assembly to Mr. Neogy's ques- 
tions, bearing serial Nos. 60 and 61, on the 5th September 1921. 

Mr. OliBxaaii Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member if any enquiry 
was made by the Audit Department or any other Department in this con- 
nection? 

A. A. L. Paraana: I am afraid I do not remember. 

Mr. Oluuiuta Iiall: Will the Honourable Memb^ obtain the necesaary 
information? ... 

Mr. A. Ai L. J^tnuns: I will enqtitre and let the Honourable Member- 
know. 
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Unserviceable Undbephambs on the North Western Railway. 

407. '•‘Mp. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how many underframes on the North Western Railway were, 
during the last three years, found unserviceable and had to 
be altered or rejected? 

(5) what was the total cost of these underframes? 

(c) at which place in the Railway Administration Report covering 
this period is the loss and inconvenience arising out of this 
mentioned? 

Mr, A. A. L- Parsons: (a) During the last three years no underframes 
wore found unserviceable end none were either altered or rejected. The 
Honourable Member is possibly refeiring to the bogie trucks of 387 Indian 
Railway Conference Association design carriages and 136 wagons which 
were found to be weak in design. 

(6) The total new cost of the underframes and bogies complete for the 
387 coaching vehicles was Rs. 45,26,083 and Rs. 10,31,926 for the com- 
plete bogie goods w'agons. Goods wagons are purchased complete and the 
separate cost of the underframe is not available. 

(c) Items such as the above are not usually included in the Adminis- 
tration Report. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether any of 
these were condemned by the Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not know, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member find out and let me 
know ? 

Mr- A. A. L. Parsons: Certainly. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I also ask the Honourable Member whether 
these designs w^ere made without consulting the Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will find out and let the Honourable Member 
know. 

Payments made to Consulting Engineers por State Railways in RBSPEcrr 
OP Fees, Inspection Charges, etc. 

408. ’*'Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total amount of money paid to the Consulting Engineers 

for State Railways in respect of professional fees, inspection 
charges, etc., since the year 1919? 

(b) whether it is true that the Consulting Engineers resent and 

have on some occasions advised Government against purchases 
being made in India through the Indian Stores Department? 

(o) whether it is true that they also resented the activities of the 
Indian Railway Conference Association? 

The Hcmourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: (a) The payments made 
for 6 years from 1919-20 to 1923-24 amount to £100,811. This figure 
covers dso the cost of all services rendered by the Consulting Engineers 
on behalf of the Central and Provincial Governments. ‘ The figures for 
the ye^ 1924-26 and 1926-26 are not yet available. 

(6) and (c). The answer is in the negative. 
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Fi7boha8£ or Coal fob Bailwats* 

409. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) their method of coal purchase for Indian Bail^ways? 

(б) whether the contract for purchase is fixed every year? 

(c) whether there are any intermediate purchases? 

(d) who settles them? 

(e) w^hether it is true that the bulk of the purchases have been made 

from mines controlled by English firms? 

(/) what precautions have Government taken with regard to the 
further prevention of scandals of the kind which happened 
in connection with the activities of Mr. Church, the late 
Mining Engineer? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Coal is purchased by calling for public 
tenders. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) In the case of State Eailways, the purchase is settled by the 
Eailway Board in consultation with their CThief Mining Engineer and the 
Chief Operating Superintendents. 

t 

In the case of Company Eailways purchase is made by the Eailways 
themselves in consultation with the Chief Mining Engineers, Eailway Board, 
and the Locomotive Superintendents- 

(e) No. 

^ The purchase of coal required by the State Eailways is now made by 
calling for public tenders which are considered by the Eailway Board, the 
various Locomotive Superintendents and the Chief Mining Engineer in 
consultation. 

Delivery of Coal purchased for State Railways. 

410. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: l. Will Government be pleased to state what 
is the method of taldng delivery of coal purchased for Indian State Bail- 
ways? 

, 2. Who certifies the weighments? 

S. Through which office are payments for doal made? 

4. Whether pwjrments are made long after delivmes are taken? 

Mr. A. A. L. Fanont: 1. The coal is taken delivery of in full wagon 
loads. 

2. !nie Bailway on which the traffic originates. 

3. PSfymeuta are mside by the Chief Auditor of the BaOway to wfaiA 

the eoal is si;^plied. . 

4. No. '■ ■ 
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Ebmakks op the Ravbk Committee eboaedino Locomotive Boilxes and 

. RolUno Stock. 

411. *Mr. Oliaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther the following remark from the Raven Committee b Report applies to 
locomotives or wagons or both? 

“This has lod in many cases to repairs being carried out at a stage when it 
would have been more economical to scrap and renew.’* 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The remark referred to applies particularly to 
locomotive boilers and in a lesser degree to all rolling stock. 

ScEAPPiNG OP Locomotives ano Wagons in osb on Railways. 

412. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall; Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of locomotives and wagons, whose estimated working life is run 
out during the last five years, which have not yet been scrapped? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid the information asked for by the 
Honourable Member is not procurable. 

Anncal Cost of Rkpaies to R.vilway Wagons. 

413. *Mr. Chaman Lall: ^a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the average annual cost of repair and the number of wagons which go in 
a year into the workshops? 

(b) If the repairs are classified as light and heavy, can these figures be 
stated exactly? 

(c) Has the cost of repair gone up since the war? 

(d) What is the total amount of money which is being spent on 
wagons for repairs on an average on the basis of the last eight years' 
estimates? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The average cost of workshop repaim for the 
six months ending December, 1926, is about Rs. 170 per wagon and the 
number of wagons which go into the workshops of all the principal Railways 
during a year according to statistics available is roughly 100,000. 

(h) Wagon repairs are not classified as light and heavy. 

(c) Yes, owing to the rise in the cost of labour and materials, though 
the exact amount cannot be stated. 

(d) The information is not readily available, but if the Honourable 
Member will refer to Volume II of the Indian Railways Administration Re- 
ports, he will no doubt be able to obtain the information he requires. 

Reduction op the Puuchases foe Railways made by the Directoe 
General of Stores in London. 

414. ♦Mt. Ohamail LaU: (a) Will Grovemment be pleased to state 
i^hethet indentH by the purchasing officers of railways, which go to th# 
Bigh Commissioner; London, are teing scrutimsed in this country by any 
<0910 a view to see whether the material could be supplied here? 

M ^ey ate s^tinised, what action is taken on the report oi such 
ocrutffiy? 
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(c) Do Government propose to strengthen this scrutiny and the- 
action thereon so as to bring down the figure of purchases by the Direc- 
tor General of Stores in London? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: (a) Yes; by the Chief 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department. 

(b) If, as a result of the scrutiny, the Chief Controller is of opinion that 
any item included in the indent could, under the Stores Buies, be pur- 
chased in India, he communicates his remarks and recommendations to the 
indenting officer, who is required to report the action he is taking in this 
matter within 14 days. The Chief Controller's remarks on State Bsul- 
ways' indents and the replies of the indenting officers are discussed by the 
Chief Controller with the Bailway Board at a meeting held once every 
month, and if it is found that any further action is necessary the Bailway 
Board takes the matter up with the Bailway Administration concerned, 

(c) The scrutiny as now earned out is considered adequate to ensure 
that stores required by the State Bailways are obtained in accordance w'ith 
the Stores Buies and it is not proposed to alter the jirrangement at present. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May 1 ask, when the Stores Department raise any 
objection to the indents being placed outside India, whether any action is 
taken thereon? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: I think I liave already re- 
plied to that question. I have said that the matter is submitted to the 
Chief Controller, who discusses it with the Eailw'ay Board. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member let me know^ whether 
there have been any instances in which the recommendation of the Stores 
Department has been carried out in this behalf? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: I am pretty sure that 
there are a number of instances. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member try and obtain infonna- 
tion and give it to us as to the number of instances in which recommenda- 
tions have not been given effect to? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: I shall supply the informa- 
tion to the Honourable Member. 


CllTALIFICATlOXS OF Mb. GolDKR, MaKAGKR OF THE CENTRAL PUB- 
LICATION Branch. 

415. •Mr. Ohaman Lallt Will Government be pleased to state what 
is the previous experience of Mr, Golder, the head of the Central Publica- 
tion Branch? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: I imderstand that after 
serving 7 years’ apprenticeship as a printer Mr. Golder worked f6r 4 years 
in St. Dunstan's Press, London, and for a similar period in His Maji^y’ir 
Stationery Office, London; he ift a medilist in costing; he also worked for 
about 2 years with Mesars. Thacker Spink and Co., Calcutta. Immediate- 
ly prior to his appointment as Manager of the Central Publication Branch 
fa 1924 iie was employed temporarily its a t>eputy Superintiihdejfft^ the 
Bengal Secretariat Press. 
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Mr, A. Bangaswaoni Iyengar: May I know what is the age of this parti- 
cular gentleman? His present age? 

Kr. Ohaanan Lall: Is it a fact that his present age is B3? 

The Eonoorahle Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: It is quite possible. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Then he must have started work at the age of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is also quite possible, 
Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: What kind of a job did he have when he did start 
working at the age of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I did not catch the 
Honourable Member’s question 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Mav I ask what particular job he held at the age 
of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: He started as an 
apprentice. 

Mr, Ohaman Lall: Wluii other qualifications has he for holding this 
very important job? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; 1 have given all his quali- 
fications, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are you satisfied that those qualifications fit him for 
the job he holds? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The qualifications I have 
mentioned to the House are certainly excellent. 


CoXSDU'CTlOX OF XEW KaTEWAY STATIONS ON SCATE RAILWAYS. 

416. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to men- 
tion how many new railway stations are under construction, or have 
been completed since 1919-20 on State Railways? 

(6) What is the total expenditure incurred for this purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (6). I regret the figures are not available 
and their compilation would entail considerable labour. ^ 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether it is not a fact that large sums 
of money are being expended on the construction of new railway stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Fairly large sums. We are building a number 
of new lines. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware that it is not 
necessary to expend lakhs upon lakhs on the building of new railway 
stations 7 

Mr. A. A. L. Pa^ns: It is necessary to build new railway stations for 
ev^ new line. 

. Mr; Ohaman LaU: Is it necessary to spend so much money upon them? 

Mr. PrMddent: That is a matter of opinion. 
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ExPENDITlTltE ON THE EllECTION OF WoEKsHOPS VO& StA» AN 0 COMPANY- 

MANAGED RAILWAYS. 

417. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleas^ to state 
what is the amount of money sanctioned for the erection of various work- 
shops on State and Company -managed Kail ways since 1919-20? 

(6) Is it true that a workshop in Southern India is being erected on 
an unprecedented scale? 

(c) How many new workshops are under construction on the North- 
Western Esilway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have not got the information 
and if asked for from administrations, its compilation would involve a 
considerable amount of labour and expenditure incommensurate with the 
value of the infonnation obtained. 

# 

(b) New workshops for the maintenance and repair of broad and metre 
gauge rolling stock are being constructed at Trichinopoly on the South 
Indian Eailway at an estimated cost of Es. 3,26,86,966. 

At Perambur on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway the exist- 
ing Carriage and Wagon Sliops arc being remodelled and new Locomotive 
Shops are being built at an estimated cost of Ks. 2,80,16,200. 

(c) None, but it is proposed to construct new Locomotive and Carriage 
Repair Shops at Sukkur. 

Mr. A. Eangaiswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether that huge 
workshop at Trichinopoly has been constructed without accurate estimates 
and work commenced without proper contracts having been entered into? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I must ask for notice. I have not seen the 
papers for some time. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is it a fact that that workshop has a wall 20 feet 
high round it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At Trichinopoly? No, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall.: Does the Honourable Member intend to run a metre 
gauge railway along the wall? (Laughter.) 

U 

Numbee and Cost op Wagons purchased in India and Abeoad 

SINCE 1919-20. 

418. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state the 
numbdr of wagons purchased in India and abroad respectively since 1919- 
20 and the price paid for them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The total number of wagons purchased in India 
by the State-worked Railways was 10,178 and the price paid for them 
(excluding the cost of wheels and axles) was Es. 4,69,36,819. The num- 
ber ordered by the State-worked Railways from abroad was 18,602. 

1%e information relating to the price paid for the wagons ordered from 
abroad by the State-worked Railways and also information relating to 
numbers and prices of wagons oriered in India acd abroad Jt>y the 
Company Railways is not readily available and if asked iotf ifom 
Administrations, its compilation would involve a considerable amount 
of labour and expendituref inccmn^nsurate with the df 
tion obtained. 
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Mr, Ohamaii ZiaU : Is it a fact that only one-tenth of the total number 
of wagons were ordered in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member may not 
be aware that in the last two or three years we have placed orders with 
the Indian wagon firms to their utmost capacity. 

Number of Indians, Europeans anu Anglo-Indians drawing 
Salaries of more than Rs. 350 a Month on State Railways. 

419. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of Indians serving imder State Railways and receiving as a 
regular salary, exclusive of allowances, more than Rs. 350? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the figure of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans on the same scale? 

Mr, A. A. L. PaziBons: (a) and (b). The available statistics will be found 
in Appendix F to Volume I of the Report on Indian Railways for 1926-26, 
a copy of which is in the Library. We take Rs. 250 and not Rs. 350 as 
the pay limit for compiling these statistics and do not show Anglo-Indians 
separately from other classes of statutory Indians who are not Hindus or 
Muslims. 

Names of MEMBEifs of the Railway Board who hwe retired 
DURING the last EiGHT YkaRS. 

420. *Mr, Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of the members of the Railway Board who have retired during 
the last eight years? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) A list giving the names is being 
sent to the Honourable Member. 

Indians in the Traffic or Loco Service drawing Salaries of 
more than Rs. 1,000 A Month. 

421. *Mr, Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state how 
many Indians there are in the traffic or in the loco service getting more 
than Es. 1,000? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The information will be found in the 
Railway Board’s Classified List of State Railway Establishment and Distri- 
bution Return of Establishment of all Railways, copies of which are in 
the Library. 

Number of Bills certified by the Governor General during 

1924—26, BTC. 

422. *Mr. Ohaman LaU: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(1) the number of Bills certified by the Governor General during 

1924—26; 

(2) t}ie time, after certification, taken in placing each such Bill 

before both Houses of Parliament; 

(8) the exact dates of certification in each case and the exact dates 
on which His Majesty’s assent was obtained ; and 
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(4) whether any action was taken by the GovenMnei;it of India under 
such certified Bills ; and if so the dates on which in each case 
action was first taken or operative effect given to such Bills? 

Mr. L* Graham: 1. Two; the Indian Finance Act, 1924, and the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925. 

2. The Indian Finance Act, 1924, was presented to Parliament on the 
19th May, 1924, two months after the certification of the Act. The date 
of presentation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) 
Act, 1925, was not communicated to the Government of India, but pre- 
sentation presumably took place after approximately the same interval 
from certification as in the case of the Finance Act, 1924. 

3. Certification took place, in the case of the Indian Finance Act, 
1924, on the 19th March, 1924, and in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, on the 24th March, 1925. 
As the Governor General made the direction referred to in the proviso to 
sub-section (2) of section 67-B in the case of both these Acts, the assent 
of His Majesty was not required. 

4. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act, 1924, became 
operative on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, became operative on the 
date of the Governor General’s direction under the proviso to sub-section 
(2) of section 67-B of the Government of India Act, namely, the 30th 
March, 1925. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know whether there has been any 
instance since 1920 of any Act w^hich has not been brought into operation 
under the proviso, but awaited the assent of His Majesty the King? 

Mr. L. Graham: It is a little hard to be asked that question without 
notice, but I think I can tell the Honourable Member. The Act dealing 
with disaffection in States (I think it was called the Princes Protection 
Act) received the assent of His Majesty in the ordinary course. 

Mr. A, Eangaswaml Iyengar: That was the only Act which awaited the 
assent of His Majesty? 

Mr. L. Graham: There was only one other Act certified, that was a 
Finance Act which of course was urgent. 

Mr. A. Eangaswaml Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member give us an 
exact statement? 

Mr. L. Graham: I suggest that does not arise out of this question. 

The Weekly Payments Bill. 

423. ’*‘Mr. CQiaman Lall: Will Government state what action thev 
have taken in regard to the suggestions embodied in the Weekly Payments 
Bill which was withdrawn? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mltra: The Honourable Member'e 
attention is invited to the reply given yefeterday to starred question 
No. 389, asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

Mr. Ohamao liall: ;With your permission, Sir, I will adr qneation 
No. 424 to-inorrow as tbp Honowakie Member is not heie. 
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Mr. Preddmt: The HoDOurable Member in charge ought to be in the 
Chamber to answer questions concerning his Departments He has obtain- 
ed my permission to be absent. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Such information has to be 
collected and will be laid on the table. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member when he lays it 
on the table to repeat it on the floor of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. I will lay it on the 

table according to tlie usual custom of the House. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask what objection the Honourable Member 
will have to repeating it on the floor of the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have no objection except 
that it is not in the course of ilie ordinary procedure and I should have to 
ask for permission to make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether the Government will not give us 
a verbal reply on the floor of this House considering the importance of the 
information ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The infonnation will be laid 
on the table in this House and thus be even more available to Honourable 
Members. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Ts the Honourable Member aware that be robs us of 
the right of putting supplementary questions? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It does not appear to me to 
rob the Honourable Member of any right; he will put supplementary ques- 
tions whatever the reply may be. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: My question is explicit and I have a right to a reply 
to that question. I have a right to ask supplementary questions. Will 
•the Honourable Member give a reply on the floor of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
has a right to ask supplementary questions and I have the right to reply 
to them. I will not be intimidated by the Honourable Member tapping 
the table. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honoumble Member give a reply on the 
floor of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have given a reply and I 
tio not propose to add to it. 

Hr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member let us know 
his reasons? 

. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have stated that I will 
lay the information on the table; I do not propose to make a statement 
at this stage. If the Honourable Member has any objection. to that pro- 
cedure, he has*his remedy. 

Mr. Ohaman LaU: May I ask what the remedy is? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
may consult the rules. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member trying to evade the rules 
Ly not answering the question on the floor of this House? 
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The Hdnoorable Sir Alexander Xnddimaii: That is not a question 
which ought to have been put to me ; I ask your protection, Sir, on that. 

Settlement or OuTsiANiaNGS with the War OrricE. 

425. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state whether any settle- 
ment has been arrived at with the War Office in regard to our outstand- 
ings? 

The HcmoaraUe Sir Basil Blackett.: I regret that I am not yet in a 

position to make a statement on this subject. 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall: Will the Honourable Member let us know how long 
it will be before he will make a statement? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 have nothing to add to my reply. 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know when we may expect a state- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I must ask the Honourable Member 
to accept my answer that I am not yet in a position to make a statement. 

Grant or a Certificate to Dr. Ram Kishan, Private Medical 
Practitioner op Pattoki, for Services rendered by him 
TO Injured Passengers during the Collision 
AT Harp A. 

426. '^Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that at the time 
of the Harpa collision on the Noj^ Western Railway many certificates 
were awarded to tEe persons who had rendered medical aid and other 
useful services to the wounded passengers? 

(6) Is it a fact that Dr. Ram Kishan, S.A.S., private medical prac- 
titioner of Pattoki, District Lahore, had also rendered useful service to 
the needy? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Doctor had submitted an application to 
the Agent, North Western Eailwny, on the 80th March, 1925, under regis- 
tered cover requesting him for the award of such a certificate? 

(d) Is it a fact that the T. I. concerned after having made the necessary 
enquiries had verified his services and recommended him for a certificate? 

(e) Is it a fact that many reminders have also been sent to the Agent 
by the said applicant to the same effect? 

(/) If the reply to all the above questions is in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state why he has not yet been granted the 
certificate applied for? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsoiui: Government have no information. They will, 
however, send the Honourable Member’s question Ao the Agent, North 
Western Railway. 

Belaying of Bails on the Rewaei-Pazilka SBctioN or THfE 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

427. ^Bandit Thakur Dai Bluue'laNa* Will the Government be plaased 
to state if the relaying of rails on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway (Bewari-Faailka section) is over? ^ ; ^ 

If not, by what tiirie ^ it be w 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The mformation has been called for from the 
Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, and will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Normal Speed of Trains on the Rewari-Fazilka Section of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

428. "'Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will the Government be 

pleased to state the normal speed of trains running on the Ecwari-Fazilka 
section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 

(6) Was the speed ever more than at present on this section? If so, 
what was it and why was it reduced? 

(c) Is it proposed to increase it :now? 

{d) If so, by what time is the speed likely to be increased? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The average through speed of passenger and 
mixed trains is a little over 13 miles per hour including stops at stations. 

(h) Not so far as Government are aware, but the old time tables have 
been destroyed. 

((0 and (d). Government have no information, but the Agent of the 
l^oinbay, Baroda and Central India Railway in common wdth the Agents 
of other railway administrations, is fully alive to the desirability of speed- 
ing up trains where possible. 

Provision of iNTEiaiEDiATE Class Accommodation between Delhi 
and Bhatinda on the Metre Gauge Section of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

429. '*'Pandlt Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to slate if intermediate class accommodation is provided between Delhi 
and Bhatinda, on the Bombay , Baroda and Central India Railw^ay (metre 
gauge) in every train? 

(b) If each train is not provided with such accommodation, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to consider the advisability of providing every train with 
such accommodation? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) The matter is one for the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, to whom a copy of the Honourable Member s question is 
being sent. 

Provision of Lights in Compound leading to the Third Class 
WTaitinCt Shed at Hissar Railway Station. 

480. ♦Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are Government aware that 
there are no lighting arrangements in the compound meant for the traffic of 
carriages and passengers leading to third class waiting shed at Hissar 
railway station? 

(h) Are Government aware that as a result of want of such arrange- 
ments accidents have taken place resulting in injuries to the persons of 
passengers and to horses? 

B 
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Mr. A. A. L« PanKNQS: (a) and (b). Government have no information on 
the subject, but a copy of the question has been sent to the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway. 

Provision of Electric Fans in the Second Class Compartments 
OF THE Metre Gaitoe Sfction of the Bombay, Baroda 

AND Central India Kailavay. ^ 

481. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are there any electric fans 
provided in the second class compartments on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway (Delhi-Bhatinda section, metre gauge)? 

(6) Is it likely that fans will be provided before the coming summer 
season in the second class compartments? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and on receipt 
it will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Provision Of Electric Fans in Third Class Railway Carriages. 

482. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Was there any proposal before 
the railway authorities for providing electric fans in all the third class 
carriages all over India, or on any particular line? 

(b) If so, why was such a proposal shelved? 

(c) Is there any such proposal now under the consideration of the 
railway authorities? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The proposal has been before some railways. 
(b) and (c). The installation of electric fans in third class carriages 
would involve heavy expenditure both initial and recurring and Government 
do not propose to adopt the proposal. 

Fares on the Metre Gauge Section op the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the North Western R.aLWAY 
AND THE East Indian Railway. 

438. ^Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: What are the railway fares per 
mile on the Delhi-Bhatinda (metre gauge) section, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the North Western Railway and the East Indian 
Railway for third, intermediate, second, and first class? 

Fares on the Metre Gauge Section op the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the North Western Railway 
AND THR East Indian Railway. 

434. ^Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing the rate of fares on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India (metre gauge), Delhi-Bhatinda section, North 
Western Rsulway and the East Indian Bailway, detailing the fares as they 
were originally fixed and their increases on different occasions as well aa 
their reduction to the present level? 

Kr* A* A. L* Paafsons: I propose, with your permission, Sir, to reply to 
questions Nos. 488 and 484 together. 
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I am Bending to the Honourable Member a statement showing the rates 
of fsires charged on the Eailways referred to from 1910. 

Information for previous years is not available and its collection will 
involve much labour which does not appear commensurate with the result 
to be obtained. 


Statement showing the rates of fares charged on the undermentioned Hail ivays from 1910. 


Name of ' Railwuye. 

I Cla«8. 

Date of revision. 


Fares in force per mile. 





rl8 

pies Ist 300 miles. 

B., B. & C. I. (Metn 

3 , *8t 

Ist January 1910 



Gaygo), Belhi- 
Bhatinda Section. 

1 


(.12 

„ addition*'! distance. 




1st June 1917 . 

• 

18 

», all distances. 





f 24 

Ist 3C0 miles. 



Isi April 1921 . 

• 

L 

), additional disttince. 


j 

1st May 1922 . 


rSO 

,, Ist 300 miles. 




(.18 

„ udditional dist' nee. 





f 24 

»» 1st 300 miles. 



let October 1924 

• 

h. 

tt additional distance. 



Ist April 1926 . 


r24 

„ 1 — 150 miles. 




Cl8 

„ additional dista nce* 

Ditto 

2nd . 



f ® 

„ 1st 300 miles. 

1st January 1910 



„ additional distance. 





1st June 1917 , 


9 

all distances. 





ri2 

Ist 300 miles. 



1st April 1921 . 


{. 

additional distance. 





ri6 

)) Ist 300 miles. 



Ist May 1922 « 


< 






» additional distance. 





(12 

„ Ist 300 miles. 



1st October 1924 



„ additional distance. 





(12 

1 — ^150 miles. 



1st April 1926 



„ additional distance. 

Ditto 

Inter , 

Ist July- 1923 , 


6 

„ all distances. 



1st October 1924 


5 

>» »» 





C ® 

„ 1 — ^150 mile,H 



1st April 1926 . 


L 

additional distance. 


B 2 
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Statement showing the rates of fares charged on the undermentioned Railway s fi^om 1910^ 

oontd. 


Name of Railways. Class. 


1 ., B. & C. I. (Metre 
Gauge), Delhi- 
Bha^uda Section 
— contd. 


Date of revision. 

Ist January 1910 

1st June 1917 
Iht August 1920 

1st May 1922 . 

Ist April 1926 ^ 

1st January 1910 
let May 1917 . 

1st October 1921 

Isi June 1922 

1st April 1924 

let February 1927 

1st January 1910 
Ist May 1917 . 

1st October 1921 

1st June^ 1922 , 

let April 1924 


Fares in force per mile. 

2 pies 1st 200 miles. 


> u 

»> 

additioml distance. 



all distances. 

3 

»» 

>t it 

3i 

»> 

1st 300 miles. 

3 


additional distance. 

■ 3i 


1 — 300 miles. 

. n 


additional distance. 

18 

>• 

Ist 300 miles. 

12 

it 

additional distance. 

18 

»» 

all distances. 

24 

»f 

1st Soo miles. 

.18 

»» 

additional distance. 

30 

»» 

Ist 300 miles. 

18 

>t 

ndlitioiml distance. 

24 

ft 

1st 800 miles. 

18 

ti 

additional distance. 

'24 

it 

1—100 miles, plus 

18 

a 

101—300 „ 

12 

ti 

301 nules and over. 

9 

tt 

1st 300 miles. 

6 

tt 

additional distance. 

9 

9* 

all distances. 

12 

99 

Ist 300 miles. 

9 

99 

additional distance. 

16 

f» 

Ist 300 miles. 

19 

ft 

nd^tional distance* 

12 

tt 

1st 300 miles. 

9 

ft 

additional distance* 
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contd. 


Name of Railways. Class. 1 Date of revision. 


F ares in force per mile. 


E. I. — contd. 


I '"12 pies 1st .100 miles, ph's 

2nd — contd. . 1st Febmary 1927 . U 9 „ 101 — HOO „ 

' L 6 „ 801 miles and ov(‘r. 


Do. 


, r Mail and .3^ pies 1st 300 raile<. 

Inter. ' Irt January imO • ; j QnUnary 3 „ additional dH- 


1st May 1917 . 


Mail and Ordinarv — 4^ ydes all dist- 


1st October 1921 


Ist June 1922 « 


\r *1 f ^ ^ miles. 

I i 4'i n addition!* 1 distance. 

( 

. Ordinary 4^ pies all distances. 

f miles. 

1 ^ I bi }» additionjil distance. 

I 

. Ordinary 6i pics fill distances. 


1st April 1924 , 


' « (7 pies Ist 300 miles. 

I ' 5 ,, additional dist 


distance. 


, Ordinary 5 pics oil distances. 


Ist January 1926 


i f « (7 pies Ist 300 miles. 

I 1 3^ w adclitional distance. 

' S rt j- ( b pies Ist 300 miles, 
j-j Ordinary ^ 3 , * pdditional dUt- 


Do. . 


I f 2^ pies 1st 100 miles. 

I 2 „ 101 to 800 

Ist January 1910 . All trains .-{ miles. 

I !♦ pies additional 
t distarce. 


Ist May 1917 


Ist October 1921 


All trains 3 pics all distinces. 


Mail . 


^ 4 pies 1st SCO miles, 

. < .3^ .. additional 


( distance. 

Other trains 3 pies all distances. 


1st June 1922 


f 5 pies 1st 300 miles. 
Mr il , 4^ „ ocldilional 

t distance. 

Other trains 3^ pies all distances. 
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Statemeni showing the rates of fares charged on the undermentioned 'Railways from 1910- 

ccmtd. 


Name of Railways. Class Date of revision. 


Fares in force per mile. 


E. I. — concl /. 


3rd — co7ifd Ist January 1923 


lit February 1927 


Ist Jnnmry 1910 


Ist July 1917 


1st J anuary 1922 


; 1st April 1926 


I 1st February 1927 


Ist January 1910 


; 1st July 1917 ; 


I Ist January 1922 


1st Ajrril 1926 


Ist February 1927 


Ist January 1910 


Mail 5 


Ordiiuury 


Mail . 


Ordinary 


r5 pies 1 — 300 miles^ 
j* plvs 

I 3i pies 801—600 

‘ I miles. 

'i 3 pies additional 

distance. 

C pies 1st 300 miles, 
j additional 

(. distance. 

r 5 pies 1 — 50 miles, 
5 plvs 

*1 4 pies 61 — 300 miles. 
„ 301 and over, 
fsi pies 1 — 60 miles, 
I plus 

^•<3 pies 51 — 300 miles, 

I plus 

(, 2 pies 801 and over. 


r 18 pies 1st 300 miles. 

( 12 „ additional distance. 

18 ^ all distances. 

C 24 „ Ist 3C0 miles. 

( 18 „ additional distance. 


,• 

U2 


ri2 „ 

t 9 


all dittances. 

Ist 300 miles, 
additional distance. 
1st 800 miles, 
additional distance, 
all distances. 

Ist 300 miles. 


,, additional distance. 


f 9 

t 6 „ 


all distances. 

1st 800 miles, 
additional distance. 


I" I, 1st 800 miles. 

!. 8 „ additional distance. 


1st July 1917 . 


4| ,, all distances 
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Statement thoicinff the rates of fares ehar-ged on the under mentioned Railaays from 1910 — 

concW. 


Name of Rnilways. 

Class. 

i 

Date of revision. 

Parcs in force per mile. 

N. W, — contd, . 

1 

1 

Inter — contd. 

Ist January 1922 

4i pics all distances f 6 pies Ist 
by all trains | 300 imles. 

except by* pies 

Bombay and 1 additional 
Calcutta mail | distance, 
trains. 



Ist June 1922 . 

5 „ all distances. 



Ist April 1926 . 

^ 5 „ 1 — 60 miles. 
t 4t „ additional distance. 

T)o. . 

3rd . 

Ist January 1910 

2i „ all distances. 


! 

1 

Ist June 1916 , 

r 2t „ Ist 100 miles. 

(. 2 „ additional distance. 


i 

Ist July 1917 . 

3 „ all distance^. 



Ist June 1922 . 



1 

Ist April 1926 . 

t 8^ „ 1 — 50 miles. 

(. 3 „ additional distance. 



i 

j 

r 81 „ 1—60 miles. 



1 Ist February 1927 . 

- 3 „ 51 — 300 miles. 



1 

1 

2 „ 301 and over. 


Prick op Time TABf.ES on certain specified Railways. 

435. ^Pandit Thakur Das Bhaxgava: Will Govemment be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing the rise and fall in the price of Time 
Tables of the following railways and their present price : 

1. The North Western Railway. 

2. The East Indian Railway. 

3. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

4. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. A. A. L* Paraons: The present price of the Time Tables of the 
Railways concerned is as follows: 

North Western Railway . 6 aimos, 

E'^flt Indian 2 „ 

G^reat Indian Peniusula Enilway ^ 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailwny .... 1 anna. 

Information is not available regarding the price of previous issues, but 
ihe next issue of the North-Western Railway Time Table will be priced 
at 3 annas without a map« 
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Sir Han Singh Qour: Does the Railway Board or do the Companies 
concerned make any profit on the sale of these time tables? If so, how 
much ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; From the prices I have quoted, I imagine they 
make no profit. 

Grant op Concessions to Passengbiis Pi iiciiASiNG SEroNO Class RiTriiN 

Tickets on the Metke Gauge Section of the Bombay, Bahoda 
and Central India Railway. 

436. ♦Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Did the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, metre gauge, Delhi-Bhatinda section, give any con- 
cession to the second class passengers who purchased return journey tickets 
before the war? 

(b) If so, when were the concessions discontinued? ‘ 

(c) In the face of the fact that other railway administrations .have 
chosen to reintroduee them, do the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway authorities propose to resuscitate them? 

(d) If so, by what time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). The information is not available 

as the old time and fare tables have been destroyed. 

« 

(c) and (d). First and second class week-end return tickets at 
fares are available between any two stations on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway which are not less than 50 miles apart. Govern- 
ment do not know whether any extension of the issue of return tickets is 
contemplated by the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Representation op the Legislative Assembly on the Indian Central 

Cotton Committee. 

437. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh; Will Government be pleased to state 
the constitution of the Cotton Committee ? Will the Government be pleased 
to state if this House has any representation on that Committee? 

Mr, J. W. Bhore; The constitution of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee is laid down in section 4 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1923 
(XIV of 1923) to which the attention of the Honourable Member is invit- 
ed. The Legislative Assembly is not represented on the Committee.,. 


Introduction of Cotton Pests into India. 

488. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the measures taken to avoid the introduction of new pests and diseases 
with the introduction of the new varieties of foreign cotton into this 
country? Will Government be further pleased to state the results of suclhi 
measures? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Steps have been taken by Government under 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1014, to prevent the introduction 
of cotton pests in thfe country. Under a notification, dated the 26th June 
1922, the importation of cotton seeds by sea is prohibited except 
after fumigation with carbon bisulphide at the ports of ;Bombay,,, C^J^utta^ 
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Dhanushkhodi, Karachi, Madras, Negapatam, Eaugoon and Tuticorin. 
To prevent the introduction of the Mexican cotton boll weevil which has 
caused serious ravages in America, the importation of American cotton 
into British India is prohibited under a notification, dated tlie 14th Novem- 
ber 1925, except through the port of Bombay where elaborate arrange- 
ments have been made for its; fumigation before entry. The Government 
believe that these steps are attaining the objects in view. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Sir, is it a fact that only one dead boll wc^evil has 
b^en discovered out of the shipments that have arrived in Bombay? 

Mr, J. W. Bliore: I have no information. If the Honouralile Member 
wants information I shall be happy to obtain it for him. 

InVESTIOATJON RK iNDHitNOirs VaIMETTKS OF COTTOV, 

439. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any scientific investigation into the merits and demerits of the indigenous 
varieties of cotton has been made? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
will the Government be pleased to state the name of the report or the 
bulletin which contains the details of such investigation? 

Improvewent of the IxDioExo ’ s Variities of Cotton. 

440. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the steps taken to improve the indigenous varieties of cotton either by selec- 
tion or by breeding? Will Government be further pleased to state whether 
any investigations have been made as to the likelihood of improving the 
indigenous varieties of cotton so that they may be quite capable of com- 
peting with the imported foreign varieties? if so, what are Ihe results 
of such investigations? 

Import op American Cotton. 

441. ♦Mr, Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to give the 
information if it is a fact that a large quantity of cotton is being imported 
from America into this country and that the imported cotton will undersell 
the indigenous cotton both in quality and price? If it is a fact, will Gov- 
ernment be further pleased to state how it wdll affect the growers of Indian 
cotton and what are the measures in e n temptation of the Government 
experts to ward off the calamity? 

Comparative Cost op Production op Indigenous and Foreign Cotton. 

442. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any investigation as to the comparative cost of production of the indi- 
genous and foreign varieties of cotton has been made in the different 
localities of the country? If so, will Government be pleased to place on 
the table the results of such investigation? 

Long Stapled Indian Cotton. 

443. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any steps have been taken to introduce the long stapled Indian cotton 
in the different localities where cotton is the main crop? If so, will 
Government be further pleased to state the result of such measures adopted ? 

Mr. J- W. Shore: With your permission. Sir. T sliould like to answer 
questions Nos. 489 to 443 tc^ether. 

The information is being obtained and will be supplied to the Honour- 
able Member. 
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Opexin(} op a Government Stationery Ofptce in the Council House 
FOR THE Sale op Government Publications to 
Non-Ofpicial Members. 

444. *Mr. E. F. Sykes; In view of the fact that non-official Members 
are unable to buy copies of Statutes and other Government publications 
at any place nearer than Calcutta, will Government arrange for a Gov- 
ernment Stationery Office to be set up in the Council House where all 
Government publications old and new can he purchased? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Arrangements have already 
been made by wliich Honourable Members desiring to purchase Govern- 
ment publications can give their orders to the Notice Cleric, who is respons- 
ible for transmitting these orders to the Manager of the Central Pui)lica- 
tion Branch. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware that in 
the last Assembly an assurance was given by th(' Honourable Member 
that a hook depot would be opened for the use of Members so that the 
publications might be sold at it both in Delhi and in Simla ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I liave no recollection of 
having given such an assurance. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Will the Honourable Member look up his files 
and see if such an assurance was not given? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I will do so, but I am 
pretty sure my statement is correct. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes: Will the Honourable Member arrange to supply, in 
the Library, copies of Government publications sold by the Publication 
Department so that Honourable Members, before ordering, may see what 
their contents are? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Most important Govern- 
i>.*ent publications are placed in the Library. 

Mr. H. 6. Oocke: Is the Honourable Member aware that at a place 
called Bombay Government publications cannot be obtained? 

!nie Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
1 er is referring to the publications of the Government of India, I believe 
that apart from ihe Central Publication Branch maintained at Calcutta, 
there are agencies at Bombay which also sell Government of India 
publications. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware 
that even if we send orders to the Central Publication Depot at Calcutta 
they take an unconscionably long time in complying with those orders? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no information, 
Sir, but if the Honourable Member will furnish me with particulars of 
any specific grievance I shall certainly have the matter looked into. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: When I sent an order from Coimbatore 
they took one month to send the book. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Member 
will send me the facts of that case I will certainly have the matter looked 
into. 

Mr. Vldya Sagar Pandya: Sir, it took me about three months to get a 
copy of the Government of India Gazette! 
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Mr. Arthur Moore: Arising out of that answer, Sir, will the Honour- 
able Member provide Members with an opportunity for obtaining liquid 
refreshment in the lobbies! 


' Rkmovat. op thk Disabilities op Indians in Fiji. 

445. ’•‘Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that as a condition pre- 
cedent to the appointment of the Indian Deputation, the Fiji Government, 
in the Fiji ** Royal Gazette** of the 27th tJune, 1921, publicly guaranteed 
that the position of Indians in Fiji would in all respects be equal to that 
of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects? 

(6) Is it a fact that there is not a single Indian on the Advisory Execu- 
tive Council of the Fiii Government? 

(c) Is it a fact that restrictions have been placed on the right of Indians to 
jury trial, while there are no such restrictions in the case of Europeans, 
under section 17 of the Fiji Criminal Procedure Ordinance of 1875? 

(d) Is it a fact that under section 24(6) of the summary correction of 
Offences Ordinance, restrictions have been placed on Indians in the matter 
of loitering in towns between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., while no such restrictions 
exist in the case of Euroneans? 

(e) Is it a fact that under the Masters and Servants Ordinance of 1890 
an Indian is liable to a penalty of £5, or in default to 2 months’ impri- 
sonment by the Magistrate for neglect of duty and similar offences, instead 
of resorting to civil remedy, if entitled to, and that this is not applicable 
to Europeans? 

(/) Is it a fact that no Indian in Fiji is permitted to acquire or possess 
more than 30 acres of land, and that his possession is restricted only to 
particular localities? 

(g) Have Government taken any steps in the above matters? If so, 
when, and with what results? 

Mr. J, W. Shore: (a), (b), (c) and {<!). Yes. 

(e) No. There is no discrimination between European and Indian 
servants in respect of tlie offences under the Masters and Servants Ordi- 
nance, 1890, referred to by the Honourable Member, 

(/) Applications by Indians are as a general rule limited to 10 acres of 
agricultural land with 20 acres of grazing land; but it is understood that 
if any applicant can show that he has means to work a larger area, his 
application is seldom refused. 

(g) The Government of India are still in correspondence on those 
matters but are not yet in a position to make any statement. 


Removal of the Disabilities of Indians in 

446* •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) What steps, if any, do Government 
propose to take to bring about the abolition of the poll-tax in Fiji, and 
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enlarging the municipal franchise to secure adequate representation of 
Indians in the Municipal Councils of Suva and Lenuka? 

(b) Is it a fact that restrictions have been put on Indians in Fiji in 
the matter of possessing arms, which are not applicable to Europeans in 
the Colony? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Indians in Fiji pay direct and indirect taxes 
\vhi(;h amount to more than any other community in Fiji, and yet at pre- 
sent they have not a single member in the Legislative or Municipal Councils ? 

(d) Will Government kindly state what steps they have taken, or pro- 
pose to take to remove tlio disabilities of Indians in Fiji, and with what 
effect ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Keprescntations in regard to both these matters 
were made by the Colonies Committee of the Government rjf India and 
the decisions arrived at hv the Colonial GfVice are recorded in the corre- 
spondence on the position of Indians in Fiji whicli has been ])ul)lishe<l in 
the Kesolution of the Government of India, No. 24-Ov('rse}is, dated the 
12th Jan\iary, 1927. Tliese are matters on whicdi the eleetod Indian re- 
presentatives in the local Council will he in a position to press the vie^vs 
of the Indian Community on the Colonial Govenunent and the Govern- 
ment of India do not propose to take any further steps at present. 

(b) It is understood that restrictions are in force regarding gun licen- 
ses and the purchase of arms by Indians, but the Government of India 
have no information as to wdiat precisely these restrictions are. 

(r) No figures are available from w’hieh the incidence of taxation on 
different communities in Fiji might be compared. Indians are at present 
represented by one nominated Member on the Fiji Legislative Council, 
and, under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office, will be 
temporarily represented by three nominated Members until the necessary 
changes can be made in the Letters Patent to enable tlie Indian com- 
munity to return three elected Members to the Council. The question 
of their representation on the Municipal Councils has been referred for the 
consideration of the Colonial Government and will, it is understood, he 
examined in the first instance by a local CommiHeo on which the Indian 
community will be adequately represented. 

(d) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the correspond- 
ence recently published. On certain outstanding questions correspond- 
ence is still proceeding. 

MiXfMrM Wage poe Ikbiaks ix Fiji, 

447. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the inter-departmental 
conference of 1917 agreed that a minimum wage should be fixed to enable 
an Indian in Fiji to earn a living wage? And if not, what steps have 
been taken to enforce compliance with this agreement? 

Mr* J. W. Bhnre: The interdepartmental Conference held in 
London in 1917 published certain proposals for a new assisted system of 
emigration to Fiji among other Colonies for public information and criti- 
osm. Assisted emigration to Fiji has not been opened and no question 
of enforcing the recommendations of that Conference therefore arises. 
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Reconstruction op the Bridges over 'ihb Nerbudda on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bengal-Nagpub Rahway 
IN the District op Jubbulpore, etc. 

448. ^Setli Jamnadass: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
approximate cost that is proposed to be involved in the reconstruction of 
the bridges over the Nerbudda on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and the Bengal Nagpur Railway in the district of Jubbulpore (Central 
Provinces) washed away recently by floods there? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the latest date when the said 
bridges respectively are proposed to be got ready and traffic resumed? 

(c) In connection with the said bridges under construction have the 
Government received suggestions to have road ways constructed for bullock 
carts and motor traffic, etc., to pass underneath or as part of the bridges 
like that of the one on the Junma river between Naini and Allahabad 
stations and if not, cannot the Government undertake to investigate the 
same for purpose of convenience of the public? 

(cl) Is it not a fact tljat Goveriim(fnt propose to reconstruct other 
bridges between Itarsi and Jubbulpore Junctions said to be not in good 
condition and if so, what are the bridges that are proposed to be reconstructed 
and the time when the reconstruction work will commence with respect 
to the bridges in question? 

(c) Are Government aware of the increase of railway traffic in passengers 
at Kalni railway station in the Jubbulpore district of the Central Province’s 
consequent upon the change of route of the Bombay and Calcutta mail 
trains owing to Ihe washing away of the Nerbudda bridge and if so, do 
Government propose to consider the advisability of going into the question of 
constructing more first, second, and third class waiting rooms for the con- 
venience of the passengers at the said station? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: The required information is being collected and 
will be forwarded to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Appointment op an Indian as a Member of the Railway Board. 

449. *Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are now prepared to appoint an Indian as a member of the 
Railway Board, and if so, when the next vacancy is likely to take place by 
retirement or absence on leave of ihe present members? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes: I understand that it is likely that 
one of the Members of the Railway Board will be taking leave next sum- 
mer. The question of his successor has not yet been considered. 

Names, Qualifications, Period of Service and Posts now Fir.LED by 
THE THuras most Senior Indians in the Rmi.way Service. 

450. ♦Mr. S. Sitnlvasa Iyengar; Will Government be pleased to give the 
names, qualifications, period of service and posts now filled by the three 
most senior Indians in the Railway Service at the present time? 

Th6 Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am not quite sure what the 
Honourable Member means by seniority. The most important posts 
held at present in the Railway Department by Indians are: Mr. Pavry, 
an officer of the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, is Chief Engineer 
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oi the North Western Railway; Mr. Irani, another officer of the Indian 
Railway Service of Enginetsrs, is a Divisional Superintendent on that 
Railway; Mr. Hayman, an officer of the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service is Director of Finance with the Railway Board; and Mr. Gupta, 
f.lso an officer of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, is Director of 
Establishments with the Railway Board. 

Mr. A. Bangaawami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether wbqn the ques- 
tion of a successor to the retiring inembtr of tlie Railway Board will be 
taken up in the summer the pledge given by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Basil Blackett, will at least now be remembered? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think, Sir, the Honourable Mem- 
ber is asking me a supplementary question to the last question, No. 449. 

I have just answered No. 450. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: It is not, I think, for the Honourable 
Member to say that it does not arise out of this particular question. I 
desire an answer to my question. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I know, Sir, if the scales which 
went wrong then have been repaired in the meantime? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The scales of pay arc very good. 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: W'ith your permission, Sir, I wish to 
ask a few questions of the Honourable the Commerce Member at short 
notice. I understand he is prepared to answer them : 

1. Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the news that 
has been published in the press of the whuiesaie strikes of men in Kharag- 
pur and some other workshops? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to make a state ment on the inform- 
ation received on the matter? 

3. Will the Government be pleased to state whether railw^ay volunteers 
were called out and whether bayoneting or shooting or both were resorted 
to by them in connection with the strike ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: A full statement of the attitude of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway Administration towards the grievances put 
forward by the Indian Labour Union, Bengal Nagpur Railway, was given 
in the press communique issued by the Agent on the 2l8t January. It 
will be seen that the Agent gave the deputation from the Union, which 
he received on the 24th November 1926, a very long hearing. On the 
18th January 1927 the Agent gave the Union a long written reply to all 
the points which had been raised. I understand that the Agent s reply 
was placed before an extraordinary general meeting of the Labour Union 
at Kharagpur on the 30th of January and a decision was come to that the: 
proposed strike should be postponed indefinitely. 
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On the 8th of February Mr. Naidu, who is the Secretary of the Khara^- 
pur Branch of tlxe Union, was transferred to work under the Executive 
Officer in the Housing Department at Kharagpur. Mr. Naidu thought 
that he was permanently transferred which was not the case, and made a 
representation against the transfer. He was fined one day’s pay for not 
carrying out the orders, and reported to the Executive Officer for duty 
on the morning of the 9th. On hearing of the transfer and the fine, some 
of the workshop hands stopped work on the 9th. The facts were report- 
ed to the Agent, who ordered tliat it should be explained that the transfer 
\ta8 purely a temporary transfer and that the object was that Mr. Naidu 
should assist in the allotment of quarters. The Agent also cancelled the 
tine. As the result of tlicse orders, the men resumed work on the after- 
noon of the 9th. On the evening of 11th February a meeting of the 
Labour Union was held. After this meeting about 9-30 p.m. a body of 
workshop employees numbering 600 to 600 made a sudden attack on 
Kharagpur railway station. They took possession of signal cabins and stop- 
ped all traffic. The District Magistrate, who was at Kharagpur, finding 
the police at his disposal insufficient to restore order, called out the 
Auxiliary Force who cleared the station and yard. Owing to the violent 
attitude of the mob, it is understood that it was necessary to use bayo- 
nets as the Cnly possible alternative to firing. 10 men were wounded, most 
of them only very slightly. No shots were fired by the Auxiliary Force, 
but the police guarding a level crossing w’ere severely stoned, and fired 
two shots wounding one rioter. 

As only a few men appeared for w^ork in the shops on the morning of 
the 12th, the workshops were closed by the railway authorities. The 
Kharagpur Branch of the Indian Labour Union is reported to have declared 
a general strike on the 12th, but there has been no general response. The 
latest report from Kharagpur shows the situation there to be quiet. 

Mr. K. M. Joshl: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India 
will institute an impartial inquiry into the grievances of these people as 
well as an impartial inquiry as to the immediate causes of this strike? 

Tile Honourable Sir Charles limes t I am expecting a full report from 
the Agent on the subject, and in the meantime I am not prepared to 
make any further statement. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall; Will the Honourable Member be kind enough to 
institute an inquiry into the bayoneting that took place there and .the 
shots that were fired? 

Tho Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That, Sir, is not a matter for the 
Ilailway Departinent. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to say whether 
any communication has been received from the men concerned in addi- 
tion to the version of the officials? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have received no communication. 

Mr. M. S. Acharya: Is it a fact that messages to non-official Members 
aze being censored? 

Hr. A. Eangaswami lyengu: May I know, Sir, whether the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Department relating to shooting and bayo- 
netit^ will cause an inquiry to be made ? 
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Tibd Sonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Honourable Member 
is referring to me by that rather curious designation, when I receive a 
lull report of the circumstances of this case I will see what action, if any, 
is necessary. 

THE INDIAN REGISTEATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr, 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districls and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Silr, I rise to move that the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Honourable the Homo Member, Mr. Varahagiri 
Venkata Jogiah, Mr. D. V. Belvi, Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar, Kumar 
Ganganand Sinha, Mr. Amar Nath Dntt, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra, Mr. L. Graham and the with 

instructions to report on or before the 1st March, 1927 ; and that the number 
of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be four. 

Sir, this Bill is a legacy to me from Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao. 
This Bill was introduced by him and put on the agenda a number of times 
during the tenure of the last Assembly, but unfortunately he was not able 
even to reach the stage to which I have been able to bring it this Session. 
Therefore, I congratulate myself as well as the donor of the Bill to me on 
the advanced stage which it has reached to-day. The principles of the 
Bill are not very many and the points involved in the Bill are simple. The 
Bill makes provision for four particular things. In the first })lace there 
is now a very elaborate inquiry in the case of wills which are sought 
to be registered before a Sub-Kegistre. • in cases in which /the genuine- 
ness of the will may be disputed. The Sub-Registrar is under the 
present Act in a position to hold a thorough inquiry and examine 
\dtnesses and then come to a decision. If any party is not satisfied 
with the decision of the Sub-Registrar it is open to the Registrar also 
to take up the inquiry, examine witnesses and then finally refuse re- 
gistration or order registration. Nevertheless, it is still competent to the 
party to go to a civil court and have a declaration made that the document 
ought to be registered in spite of the two inquiries held by the Registration 
Department. This Bill wants to make these inquiries simple enough by 
saying that if the Sub-Registrar before whom the document should be 
presented, is not satisfied with the genuineness of it, he shall endorse it 
saying that the ''registration is refused. Thereupon within a month the 
parties who are directly interested can have the document registered by the 
decision of a competent civil court, and if the court decides that the 
document ought to be registered, then the document is taken before the 
Registrar for registration. That minimises the process of getting at the 
registration of a document in the nature of a will, and along with that it is 
also added that an authority to adopt may also be similarly treated. That, . 
Sir, is taken up by a portion of this Bill. 

Another portion of this Bill relates to the depositing of wijls before the 
Sub-Registrars. Whereas under the present Act a will has to be deposited 
in a sealed coyer before the Registrar alone, it will be enabling parties 
who have got Sub-Registrars’ offices near at hand to take their wills and 
deposit them in the manner in which they are deposited before tbe BegisfraTt 
Another point which is sought to be remedied by this Bill is the ppiver 
given to the Registrar to transfer an inquiry before one Sub-Registrar to 
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another Sub-Registrar, and if there is any case in which an inquiry before 
the District Registrar has to be transferred to some other District Registrar, 
the Inspector General of Registration is empowered lo pass such an order 
under this Bill. Sir, you are aware that in the Civil Procedure Code powers , 
of transfer of a proceeding from one court to another court are, provided for, 
but there is no such provision in the case of inquiries before Sub -Registrars, 
and if a party apprehends that he cannot get satisfactory justice before a 
Sub-Registrar, he may apply to the District Registrar for transferring the 
case to some other Sub-Registrar. Such circumstances will very frequently 
occur, and I need not go into the details, because some of them may be 
palatable and some of them may not be palatable. 

Then, Sir, this Bill also makes provision for setting at rest some con- 
flict of decisions in the case of certain documents. Suppose there is a 
mortgage deed to be registered. A number of properties belonging to the 
mortgagor are mortgaged to the mortgagee. In order to facilitate the 
registration, sometimes a small insigniflcant property which is within the 
local limits of a particular Sub-Registrar is also put along with it, not 
intending thereby to convey any mortgage right over that particular property, 
hut to facilitate registration; this course is oftentimes adopted. Sometimes 
it so happens that the property which is so included does not really belong 
to the mortgagor at all; nevertheless, it is not the Registrar's function to 
go into the question and see whether it belongs to the mortgagor or not. 

A third case may also occur where a particular property which does not 
exist at all, may be included in the document stating that it is within the 
jurisdiction of a particular Sub-Registrar. In such cases also, the docu- 
ments arc as a matter of course registered, btit if these cases go to a court 
and an objection is taken that the registration d^ped is not valid on the 
ground that the property which has been included in it was not bonA fide in- 
cluded, was intended only to defraud the registration authorities or that 
the property which has been included does not really belong to the mortgagor 
or that no such property exists at all, then there are conflicts of decisions 
which have all arisen out of a Privy Council decision. In this Bill a provi- 
sion is made that if any property is included in the document and if that 
property really exists, no further question about the validity should be raised 
by any court. It may be that I include a property in Raisina along with 
some of my properties somewhere in my district and register the document 
in Delhi. The property in Raisina may not belong to me, but the registra- 
tion authorities on that account should not refuse to register the deed ; the 
deed should not be declared invalid because the mortgagee might have bond 
fide belief that I do hold a property in Raisina. If on the other hand, I 
should say that I mortgage Metcalfe House situated in Raisina and it does 
not exist here at all, then such a document alone should be deemed to have 
been invalidly registered. These are the cases. Sir, which are contem- 
plated by this amending Bill which I introduce here, and which I want to 
refer to a Select Committee, The provisions are simple; nevertheless the 
Bill may Require some consideration as to the drafting of the various pro- 
visions «and to see whether the various purposes are really carried out by 
the draft or not. For that purpose I have included in this list persona who 
are oompetent to deal with these questions. I trust, therefore, Sir, that this 
House will accept my motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mitee. 

lir. X. llmmett (Home Department : Nominated Official) ; Sir, I rise 
not to oppose or condenm ikt Bill itself which my Honourable and lesmed 
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friend has moved, but to oppose the particular motion he has made. I 
do not vrish to try and convince the House, nor do I even suggest it, that 
the Bill is a bad one. But I do wish to suggest that what the Honourable 
Member w'ishes the House to do, namely, to approve the 4 or 5 principles 
of this Bill, is perhaps a premature step. Sir, I think 1 can put the case 
more cleariy in this way by saying that ilie Bill deals with — the Honourable 
Member said 4, — but I would prefer to say 5-poinis, of which one is a legal 
point and 4 are administrative points. The legal point is this, that the High 
Courts in tliis country have taken to themselves out of a Privy Council 
ruhng a power really to legisiate, and my Honourable friend wishes to 
resume tins power from the High Courts into the hands of the Legislature 
and to make clear by legislation what is the precise implication of that 
Privy Council judgment. 

Now, Sir, I might take some objections to the Bill as it stands. I might 
take the objection that the clause as drafted so as to cover the validity of 
documents and not the validation of registration, does not effect the wish 
of the Honourable Member, and that it is made in the wrong place. But 
these are not matters before us now, and they can be dealt with in Select 
Committee. But it seems to mo, and I trust the House wall agree with me, 
that we really cannot commit ourselves to a principle of this nature which 
resumes out of the hands of the High Courts the power to legislate which 
they have taken out of a Privy Council judgment; we really cannot do 
that without consulting the High Courts. Well, Sir, that is a small point, 
but I think it is a good point. 

But the mmn things to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
House are the administrative points. They are, Sir, four in number. I 
ahall take them in the order given to them in the Bill. Clauses 2, 8 and 
the consequential clause 6 propose to amend Part VIII of the Act, the Part 
that deals w^ith the presentation of wills and authorities to adopt for 
purposes of registration and the object there is to remove from 
the Pegistrar his administrative power by a quasi*executive pr cedure 
to dispose of objections to the Sub-Kegistrar’s refusal to register. The idea 
of my Honourable friend is this, that, when the Sub-Eegistrar 
l^JNooif. refuses,. In the case of these two particular classes of documents, 
to register, the aggrieved party shall have immediate recourse to the civil 
courts. Now, Sir, I do not wish to state it as a fact, but I wish to state it 
as a matter for the consideration of this House and any sources of informa- 
tion* w^hich the House may wish to consult, that; this power of the Eegistrar 
to decide objections on which the refusal to register is based, may possibly 
be useful, i think it will possibly be in the knowledge of many Members of 
this House that a good many of these objentiona on which a refusal to 
register is made are really not bond fide. They are made for some small 
incidental purpose, possibly connected with the arrangements under which 
the will was made or the power to adopt was given. And a great many, 
possibly it may be the majority, of these objections to registration are most 
suitably disposed of by an executive proceeding before the Eegistrar. I 
don't say it is so : I say it is possible. I am inclined myself to think that 
a great majority of these cases are most suitably decided in the interests 
of the parties by executive action of this nature. I therefore suggest that 
on this point at least the House do not agree to this principle bv agreeing 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee; but ask either that the Honourable 
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Member should himself furnish more information or possibly that other 
means may be taken to put the House in a position to judge on this matter. 

Sir, the second administrative point is in clause 4. This refers to part 
IX of the Act. Part VIII of the Act deals with the presentation of this 
class of documents for registration. Part IX deals with the presentation 
of these documents for deposit. I’hat is to say, these documents are 
presented in a dosed cover; there is no copy of them. They are presented 
in a sealed cover and the suggestion is that, whereas at x)resent the deposit 
can be made with the Registrar alone, in future the deposit may be made 
with the Sub-Registrar. Here again, it is suggested that the House should 
approve the principle of a definite administrative action on, I consider, 
insufficient grounds. I don’t know, Sir, if it is in the knowledge of 
Members that in many parts of India the deposit of wills with Registrars 
has created great practical difficiiltitiS. A case of this Idnd occurs ; a man 
makes his will, he puts it in a sealed cover, goes to the Registrar and 
leaves it there, and then he dies. And his heirs then make their own 
arrangements among themselves, they dispose of the property, they say : 
"We don’t care about the will"; they let it lie. And 30 or 40 years 
later, the Registrar has got about a hundred old wills falling to pieces and 
so on and their disposal raises a difficult question. It is difficult to make 
arrangements for the safe custody of these wills. Remember how they ^are 
presented — I think it is within my Honourable friend *s experience — ^there 
is no copy of these wills. We know nothing about them. We get a sealed 
oover; we have got to keep it. Now, it may be I don’t want to make a 
positive statement — ^it may be exceedingly embarrassing to local authorities 
in all small local offices of Sub-Registrars — it may be exceedingly embar- 
rassing to have to make arrangements for the safe custody of these valuable 
documents. It even is po'^siblo that the sound practical course is not to 
deposit these wills with Sub-Registrars but to deposit them with the 
Inspector General. It may be that the better custody may be central. 
Now, Sir, I don’t make these definite suggestions as things to which the 
House should necessarily agree but they are points which should make the 
House hesitate to accept the principle by referring the Bill to Select Com- 
jnitee. 

The next point is No. 5. There are two points in this number. This 
is a power to — let me put it in this way — ^this is a power to transfer cases 
from a Sub-Registrar to a Registrar and w^hen I say five points as against 
7Tiy Honourable friend’s four — it i.s here that I wish to split up one into 
two. He wishes to give this power of adjusting business to the Registrar 
and also to the Inspector General. Now, Sir, why I say the House should 
hesitate in the case of this power is this. The House is aware that there i.s 
no uniform system of remunerating Sub-Registrars. There are places, 
numerous places, I think, in which Sub -Registrars are paid by fees. They 
are not departmental. And it may be that, if you adopt this principle of 
registration — you may transfer a source of fees (let me put it this way) 
from one Registrar to another — it may be that the Local Government wilt 
be committed to abandoning altogether the system of payment by fees. 
Therefore, Sir, on the ground of this particular point, I suggest to the 
House to defer judgment on the principle of this particular proposal. Now, 
Sir, I wish to hur^ over this point — ^these points are all important to the 
Bill but the Bill itself is not a very large Bill. The second point Is that 
my Honourable friend proposes to" give the Inspector General power to 
transfer cases from Registrar to Registrar,-— that is to say, I pre^unie he 
wishes to give the Inspector General the power to hear applications from 
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parties to each registration, for transfer from one district to another. WelU 
Sir, if my Honourable friend will go through the Act and consider what 
the functions of the Inspector General under the Act are, he will possibly 
find that he is changing the character of the post. In one respect it is 
true that the Inspector General can hear applications of this kind because- 
I think he has the power to order refund of fees. But otherwise he is 
merely a superintendent and he does not have functions of this nature. 
And again I would counsel some hesitation in accepting without full advice 
a principle of a change in the nature of this office. No. 6 is consequential 
on a subject I have dealt with before and No. 7 is a legal point on which 
I suggested that you cannot really trample on the High Courts in the 
manner suggested if you accept the princif)le of this suggestion. Therefore, 

I consider, Sir, that these proposals, although I don't consider them at 
the first blush dangerous, have implications both on the position of the 
High Courts and on administrative problems which arise, which ought, I 
think, to make the House hesitate to accept the principle blindly. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Do I understand the Honourable Member to move for circulation?' 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has not moved 
for circulation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I understand from the Honourable speaker 
that he objects to the committal of this Bill to Select Committee on the 
ground that he is not prepared to accept the principle of the Bill. And 1 
submit, Sir, that it is the accepted principle of this House that, before a 
Bill is committed to the Select Committee, it recognises and accepts the 
principle of the Bill. And if it accepts that principle, the Bill is then con- 
signed to the Select Committee. As the Government have opposed the 
reference to the Select Committee and yet at the same time recognise that 
the Bill is one in favour of which a great deal can be said. I move that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. In doing 
so, the House will not stand committed to the principle of the Bill. At 
the same time, it will have the advantage of sounding public opinion both 
on the legal issues involved and the administrative questions to which the 
Honourable speak'er from the Government Benches has alluded. I there- 
fore, Sir, move my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, if this 
had been a Bill which had been brought in by Government it would almost 
certainly, in view of its character, have been founded either on a report 
of some Committee of investigation or it would at any rate have been cir- 
culated preliminarily as an executive matter for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the views of the Local Governments and High Courts. My Honourable 
friend has done, if I may venture to say so, a distinct service in bringing 
forw'ard this Bill. There are in it certain provisions which I myself without 
committing the Government regard as likely, or possibly likely, to effect 
some improvement in the law of registration, and when I heard his eloquent 
speech I felt the merits of the Bill even more strongly than I had originally. 
It is possible I might have been conapelled to oppose it but my Honourable 
friend Sir Hari Singh Gour has given an onportunity, I think, of meeting 
what I am sure will be the wishes of the House that this Bill shonlifil be 
circulated for the purpose of ditaining the tqpinions of the bodies to iribifeh I 
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have made reference. I might point out — ^and it is nofe without interest to 
the House — that this Bill regulates a provincial subject, — ^registration of 
deeds and documents. It is true that it is a subject, subject, to legislation 
.by the Indian Legislature, as Honourable Members will see if they refer 
to item 21 in the list of provincial subjects. It is equally true that it does 
, not require, any sanction to bring in the Bill. But being, as I have said, 
a Bill which deals with a provincial subject, it obviously affects the vari- 
ous administrative arrangements to which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Dunnett has more particularly referred : it also affects the courts and as it 
deals with a subject which cannot be regarded as of great urgency, I support 
the motion that has been made in this House that the Bill be circulated, 
and I hope my Honourable friend the Mover, in view of wLat I have said, 
will accept the proposal that I have supported. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, in the first place, I am extremely 
surprised that my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour, who is more 
anxious than any other Member in this Assembly to rush through all his 
Bills on the very first day by making a motion to introduce, then to take 
it into consideration and then to pass it, should move a dilatory motion like 
this in the case of a Bill which he should have seen in this Assembly 
during the last 3 years. Next, Sir, I am surprised that my Honourable 
friend over there, Mr. Dunnett, should have taken first the legal objection 
and raised the doubt for the first time in this Assembly that wherever there 
are conflicting decisions between the various High Courts, it is not primarily 
the function of this House to set at rest all those conflicts. I do not see 
the necessity for a reference to these High Courts and their sanction w’hen 
this House can on the face of it see that there are conflicting decisions 
among the various High Courts as to w^hat particular construction should 
be put in deciding about the validity or invalidity ci a particular registered 
document. If there is a conflict of decisions that is the very reason why 
this Legislature should take congnizance of it and set right the conflict by 
coming to one particular view in the matter. 

Mr. J, M. Dunnett: May I make a personal explanation, Sir? That 
was not my pcint. I thoroughly agree with my Honourable friend that in 
the case of a conflict of decisions the Legislature must make the point 
quite clear. My point was that the High Courts — do not say all — have 
assumed to themselves a power out of a Privy Council judgment of legislat- 
ing, not w'here there was a conflict of decisions, but that each had extended 
its own powers and taken power to legislate. We ought to exercise it but 
we should consult them. That was my point. It was not a point regarding 
conflict of decisions. I perfectly agree with my Honourable friend that 
where there is a ctoflict, we must set It right. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy JUyangar: Sir, if really the Government are anxious 
to expedite legislation, it was long ago brought to their notice that by 
reason off a conflict of decisions the litigants are put to great hardship. It 
is this Government that is responsible if there is delay in not consulting 
the High Cotirts. It is. not necessary for Government to take action that 
a Bill should be actually tabled before the House. It is not necessary for 
t^e^in to wait till the Bill is actually before the House. Government knew 
tttll well that such a motion^ was made three years ago and if they 
to expedite the removal of the difficulties in this matter there was 
ifcime ^ou^ for Govemmetrt to have taken steps to consult the High Courts 
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and to have brought forward a Government Bill of this nature. Not having, 
done so, when Government hnd that a Bill has been tabled by a private 
Member and it has had the good fortune of reaching thia stage at so early 
a date, tbtit they should put obstacles in the way ismothing but Govern- 
ment adopting that very policy which they are day after day not tired of 
condemning, namely, the policy of cbstruction, the policy of non-co-opera- 
tion. (Laughter.) 

Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Dunnett then said that there are some 
provisions in this Bill which are of an administrative nature. Sir, when these- 
documents are actually taken over for an inquiry tlie proceedings cease to 
he administrative and they become judicial fr m the stage of inquiry. What 
I want this House to do is to relieve the parties from the hardship of going 
through the process of three different classes of inquiry, summoning their 
witne sses at considerable cost before the Sub-Kegistrar once, beft re the 
District Registrar again, and before the civil courts for tlie third time. 
What is the force of saying that these are administrative matters and that 
the administrative machinery must be first gone through, the Sub-Kegistrar 
must be given vv^ork, tlie District Eegistrar must be given work and that 
the courts also must go into the matter all at tlie cost of these litigants, 
not at till! cost of the Government. I condemn this kind of objection being 
taken by the Government. Supposing a (luestion arises about the genuine- 
ness of a particular will and the party says that the will was executed by 
the testator at. a time when he was cnnscious s4ncl objection is taken that 
consciousness does not mean a sound disposing state of mind and tlierefore 
the will is not genuine. These are the questions which trouble the civil 
courts and in one case the Madras High Court and the Privy Council 
differed in this matter. The will was actually executed by a testator who 
was declared by a competent medical olBcer, an M.B., C.M., to be' 
conscious at the time and it was held to be valid. The Privy Council said 
that tliough he was conscious he was not of a- sound disposing state of mind 
and therefore the will was net genuine. Are these Sub-Eegistrars to be- 
entrusted nith this class of work all for the sake of the pastime of the 
administration? Sir, it is intended that whenever any dispute arises about 
the genuineness' of these documents po^ver be taken to the civil courts so 
that immediately and without -further expenditure the parities can have 
the matter settled by a competent civil court and these documents can be 
registered. If there be any difference about this by all means' let us discuss 
it. All that Mr. Dunnett has said only makes me sure of this that he 
himself must be on the Select Committee. It is unfortunate that I omitted 
his name. But if I have omitted his name I am not responsible for it but 
^Tr. Graham. T consulted him as to which of the Government Members 
.should be included and he told me that be may be taken or Tonkinson. 
He had a partiality for Mr. Tonkinson and not for Mr. Dunnett. 

Now, Sir, the deposit of wills has got more imaginary diffieidties about 
it; w^ant of boxes for Sub-Eegistrars for keeping custody of wills, iron safes, 
all these are pointed out as objections, Parties must be allowed to deposit' 
the will at the nearest 8ub-Eegistrar*s office. If there is any such ad- 
ministrative difficulty, then a provision may be made that within 24 bourr 
or 86 hours or within a week after the deposit of a will before the Sub>« 
Eegistrar he shall send it on to the District Eegistrar or to the Inspector 
General nf Eegistration as Mr. Dpnnett suggested. But that js not the^ 
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reason why tlie party should not be given the facility oif depositing his will 
in the nearest Sub-Registrar s office. It is said that there are camel-loads 
of wills which are not owned by anybody and lying there. If so, you can 
bum them after a certain number of years, but that is not the reason why you 
should prevent a man who wants to deposit a will in the nearest Sub- 
Registrar s office from so depositing it. Secondly, Sir, this provision is 
for depositing it Before the Sub-Registrar or District Registrar. It does not 
make it compulsory on him that he should file it only before the Sub- 
Registnir. Therefore, according to the convenience of the testator, accord- 
ing to his knowledge, according to his confidence, he will take necessary 
steps, but if there is an office* close by, it will give considerable facilities to 
persons wdio w’ant to have wills deposited safely for the benefit of their 
descendants. 

Then, Sir, the < nly ))oint that I wish to urge before this House is that 
this House should not he misled into taking dilatory action, because my 
Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour all of a sudden jumps up and puts 
forward that without any notice. I am surprised that the Honourable the 
Homo Member also sir uld have patronised such a course. (Laughter.) 

I shall waif to see whether the Honourable the Home Member will patronise 
such a course wh(*n I move a similar motion with reference to any Bill 
W'hich lie brings forward. All of a sudden to spring up and make a motion 
for circulation is not the w^ay. Sir, in which a Bill like this Bhoiild bo treated. 
We have discussed it. Tlierefore, with your permission, Sir. I wish to add 
Mr. Dunnoti s name to the Select Committee. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member cannot add 

II a UK'S at this stage. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: Sir, I commend to this House the accept- 
ance of my motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do not propose to detain 
the House at any length, but if anything convinced me of the necessity of 
circulating this Bill for eliciting opinion, it was the speech of my Honour- 
able friend. It indicated very clearly the necessity for adopting the pro- 
posal that tlie Bill should be circulated. He said, I think, that I never 
accept motions for circulation, Now% Sir, it is w^ell within the knowledge 
of this House that I am reproached occasionally for the readiness wdth 
wdiich I do accept motions for circulation; and this, Sir, is pre-eminently 
a Bill that ought to be circulated. I will not take up the time of the House 
further. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, be referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. Varaha- 
giri Venkata Jogiah, Mr. D. V. Belvi, Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar, Kumar Ganga- 
nand Sinha, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad Misra, Mr. L. Graham and the Mover, with instructions to report 
on or before the 1st March, 1927; and thnt the number of members whose presence 
shall bo necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be four.“ 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.'* 
The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kuxnaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan liural) : Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. H. Tonkinson, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Mr, Abdul Haye, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. E. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim and the Mover; and that the number of members 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be four. 

Sir, as stated in the Statement of Objects and lieasons of the Bill, it 
provides for an amendment of section 372 of the Indian Succession Act 
of 1925. The amendment seems necessary on accdunt of the conflicting 
judgments of the two different High Courts, namely, the Allahabad High 
Court and the Calcutta High Court. According to the Allahabad High Court 
the heirs of a deceased creditor must obtain a succession certificate for the 
whole amount due to a deceased creditor even if a certain portion of the 
debt may have devolved upon one of the debtors and therefore it was no 
longer a debt. See Ghafur Khan v. Kahmdri Begum, Indian Law Eeports, 
Volume 33, Allahabad, page 327 and Mahomed "AH v, Puttan Bibi, 
L L. E. 19, Allahabad, page 129. The Calcutta High Court has taken a 
more reasonable view and held that a succession certificate may be obtained 
for the amount which is recoverable as debt. See Annapurna Dasee v. 
Nalini Mohan Das, 42 Cal., p. 10. The view taken by the Allahabad 
High Court often causes great hardship as regards the dower cases. Sup- 
posing a Muhammadan lady dies leaving a husband, a father and a mother, 
her dower debt is one lakh of rupees. According to the Muhammadan law 
of inheritance, one-half of her assets go to her husband and the other half 
is divided betw’een the father and the mother. In this way the husband 
himself becomes the owner of half of the dower debt and therefore it no 
longer remains a debt. Still, according to the view taken by the 
Allahabad High Court, the father and the mother must obtain a succession 
certificate for the whole amount of one lakh of rupees and pay a stamp 
duty over the same which will not be charged against the husband in the 
dower case. The object of my amendment is to adopt the Calcutta view 
and remove this hardship. ^ 

This Bill is not of such a nature as to require circulation for eliciting 
public opinion. Of course it is intended only to remove the conflict between 
two judgments of the two High Courts. I first gave notice of introduction 
of this Bill in 1925. For the last two years I had never the good fortune 
of seeing this Bill baliotted for. The Assembly was dissolved. Then the 
new Assembly came into being and I therefore gave notice to introduce 
this Bill. This time I was fortunate enough to get it baliotted. Now that 
it has reached this stage, I find that the Honourable the Home Member 
has tabled an amendment that it should be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. I hope, Sir, that the Honourable the Home Member will himself 
see that this is a very hard case in which it will not be good to take still 
longer and therefore I think, Sir, that he will withdraw his amendment and 
allow the Bill to go to the Select Committee. With these remarks, Sir, 
I move. 

Ttie fionouralde Sir Alexander HuddUnan (Home Member) : Sir, I have 
put a motion down on the paper that tlie Bill be circulated and, in spite 
of the touching appeal by my Honourable friend, Maulvf Muhammad 

( 826 ) 
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Yakiib, I propose, with your permission, to make that motion. It is ggr- 
feotly true, as the Honourable Member said, that the Bill is a very simplle 
/One. 1 myself am a little inclined to take the same view that he does, 
that is, the view of the Calcutta High Court. But, after all, other High 
Courts have he^ l differently. The Allahabad High Court, more particularly, 
have held that the right principle is that a succession certificate may be 
^iven for the collection of thp debts of one or more deceased but not for 
the collection of part only of a debt. And the grounds apparently— if I am 
wrong, my Honourable friends here who are more intimately acquainted 
with the decisions of the Allahabad High Court will perhaps correct me — 
the grounds as T remember them from their decisions were that the con- 
trary view might lead to a multipEcity of suits and harassment to the 
debtors. That was the view of the Allahabad Court. Now that is ►a view 
which is contested by a very able Judge of the Calcutta Hjgh Court, Mr. 
Justice Woodroffe, now, Sir John Woodroffe, I think. He was dealing with 
the cas(; which my Honourable friend quoted, namely, Annapurna Dasee 
V. iNalini Mohan Das, 42, Calcutta, page 10. He there said on this point, 
and the House might well listen to it, as it will show more strongly than 
my Honourable friend put it what the point is in the Bill : 

“As regards the objection which has been taken that such a procedure may lead 
to a multiplicity of suits, the answer appears to be twofold. In the first place, if 
tlie debt be due and the debtor be honest and solvent, he will pay on the production 
of a certificate for the grantee of the certificate can give him a valid discharge 
to the extent indicated by the instrument. There will be no necessity for a suit and 
the question of mupiplicity upon which the learned Judges of the Allahabad High 
Court proceed will not arise at all. Nextly, if there is such a suit, it by no means 
follows that because a certificate may be given to recover a fractional share of a 
del)t the principle cA law which prohibits multiplicity of suits is in any way affected. 
We must di.stit)guish between two separate things, one is the grant of a certificate 
■and the other is the instituting of the suit.*’ 

Now it is evident from the passage that I have read to the House that 
a very learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court has held it very necessary 
to go into considerable detail to explain how the objection of multiplicity 
did not really arise. The impression that it has left on my mind, therefore, 
is that there is a good deal to be said for the Allahabad ruling too, and I 
think it is a matter on which, although the Bill itself is a very simple one, 
we should have the opinions of the Allahabad High Court and other High 
Courts, and of the Local Governments. After all we cannot contend that 
this is a matter of great urgency. It is far more important that we should 
come to a right conclusion than a hasty one. It is not a Bill involving a 
constitutional or other issue, and the Government and the House can have 
only one wish and that is to get the best view on this small point of law. 
I hope, therefore, that the House will accept my motion that the Bill be 
.Klirculated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyani^r (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor : Non* 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 1 do not oppose the motion of my Honourable 
friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, 
hut only wish to add that if it goes to Select Committee only one point 
should be considered chiefly, that is the latter portion of the provision 
which he has made. The first portion is all right, but the latter portion is 
the vei^ crux of the matter. The first portion is that ap^ications may be 
nai^e ^in respect of any debt or debts due to the deceased creditor or in 
respect of portions thereof. So far he carries out the principle of enabling 
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parties to apply for portions of debts due to a deceased creditor. But E 
am unable to understand what he means by : 

“But noihiug herein contained shall be deemed to allow separate or successive 
applications being made in respect of portions of the same debt, whether by the- 
same or a different heir.’* 

Take the very example he has quoted. A person dies leaving two or 
three heirs. If one of those heirs obtains a succession certificate for the* 
portion that is due to him, it means by the latter portion of his amend- 
ment that he debars other persons from claiming any portion of the debt at 
all. It is therefore a provision which harms the other shareholders by 
reason of the fact that one man has come in advance and asked for a 
certificate for the portion due to him. Therefore, tlie latter portion of the 
provision is very dangerous. There may be a case in which the interest 
on a loan may become due, while the principal is not due. I do n(-t see 
why a person who obtaiiis a succession certificate should apply for the 
entire debt, instead of applying for a portion of it, f.r., the interest alone, in 
the first instance. If he does so. is he to be barred from claiming: the 
principal? There may be two or three different claimants to different 
shares of a debt, and they may obtain each aeeording to his own con- 
venience. One m.an should not bar another man. I therefore feel that 
the latter ])ortion of the provision is dangerous, and if the Bill is referred 
to Select Committee, 1 hope that the members of the Select Committee 
will give their consideration to this point. 

I do not iipi)rove of the dilat' ry motion of the Honourablt^ the Home 
‘Member. 

Mr. F. W. Allison (Bombay : Nominated Official) : Sir, in rising to sup- 
port the motion for circulation, I should like first of all to point i ut to the 
House that this is not a matter of any urgency. Undoubtedly the persons 
who are affected by these (3onflicting decisions have a grievance which 
appears to be reasonable on the face of it; but I would point out to the 
House that the later of these two conflicting decisions was passed in 1914, 
and this conflict of authority has been in existence for the last thirteen years. 
There is, therefore, no particular objection to the expenditure of a little time* 
in accumulating the opinions of persons wlio ought to be consulted on a 
matter of this kind. 

I think that probably some Members of the House, who are not mem- 
bers of the legal profession, are not very familiar with exactly what a suc- 
cession certificate is. I should like to say, in a ifew wwds, what it is. Its* 
usefulness occurs w^hen a person dies leaving a debt due to him, or securities 
which are to be realised by hi^ representatives affer his death, in such cir- 
cumstances that it is by no means clear who is the person properly entitled 
to realise the securities : or w'^hen in the event of there being several people 
who might have some share in the property of the deceased, it is not certain 
what those shares are. In such circumstances the law allows a District 
Judge after some enquiry, w’hich in practice often lasts only a few minutes, 
to issue a certificate to the person who, in his opinion, is the proper person 
to be allowed to collect the debt or securities. In practice by far the 
larger number of cases of this kind refer to two particular classes of debt, 
debts which become payable on the death of the person concerned. I refer 
to insurance policies, and to money stiuxdlng to the credit of a man in 
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' railway or Government or other service in the Provident Fund. A certificate* 
is issued to enable some relation of the deceased to draw, either on his 
own account or on behalf of the family, the amoimt of the insurance policy 
or Provident Fund. In cases where the policy has not been assigned to 
any person, neither insurance company nor railway will pay without* such, 
a certificate. 

It is important to remember that the whole object of the Succession 
Certificate Act, now incorporated in the Indian Succession Act of 1925, is- 
to afford pri Section to a debtor for the payment of a debt. Suppose there 
were no succession certificates, an honest debtor might pay a debt that 
he uwmed to a deceased person to the person whom he quite wrongly thought 
was heir to the deceased and was entitled to receive it. If after a time 
s me other person, a nearer relation perhaps, were to come forward and 
bring a suit against the estate to recover the debt, it would be no defence 
on his part to say that lie had paid it to someone else. And the whole 
point of tins Succession Certificate Act was to afford protectit n to the debtor, 
hecjuise once a debtor has paid a debt to a person who holds a certificate, 
then that debtor is for ever cleared of all liability. Tliat is a point, which 
I will sny at ' nee afforrls one reason why this Rill should be circulated for 
opinion. In the long list of cases which T have consulted on this point it 
so happens that, gtrnerally speaking, the debtor himself, the person most 
jirincipally conc('rned, has not been represented. It is perfectly true, as 
tile Honourable the Horne Member said, that in the Calcutla case of 
1914 Mr. Justice Woodroffe did discuss that point of view* and came to the 
conclusion that jirohably there w^oiild be no detriment to the debtor if this 
iwinciple of allowing a certificate for part of a debt was permitted. But 
it is possible there may be something to lie said on the other side, and that 
is one of the reasons vhy circulation is indicated in this particular case. 
As I said, Sir, nearly all these cases are concerned with application for 
certificates in respect of insurance policies or Provident Funds but there is 
a small class of case, important no doubt, which is entirely confined to 
the United Provinces. There from 1893 onwaifls we have a series of deci- 
sions of the Allahabad High Court in which it was held that a certificate 
could not he granted for a part of a debt. The latest of* these decisions is in 
1913, and in 1914 wc have the conflicting decision of the Calcutta High 
Court. Apart from these decisions, with seme industry I have been un- 
able to find any other case in any other High Court in which this matter 
has been raised, and that, Sir, is a second reason why in ray opinion this 
matter should be circulated for opinion in order that the other High Courts 
may have an opportunity of expressing their views, if they wish, on this 
’Bill. 

Maulvi Muhasunad Yakub: Sir, as we get very few days to discuss 
non-official business in the House, I do now wish to detain the Hruse any 
longer on this motion, although personally I would like very much to ex- 
pedite the Bill and to support my motion that the Bill should go to a 
Select Committee; but as the trend of opinion seems to be that the Bill 
should be circulated for eliciting public opinion, I beg your leave to with- 
draw my motion and accept the amendment. 

Hr, Praifalaxit: If the Honourable Member desires that the amendment 
ahouM be carried, he should not withdraw the original motion but vote for 
th^ amendment when it is put. 
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Msulvi Muhaimmad Taknb: Then I accept the motion of the Honour- 
able the Home Member. 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

*'That the Bill farther to amend the Indian Succession Act, 1925, be referred to 
a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. H, 
Tonkinson, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Abdul Haye, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty» Mr. Anwar-ul-A25im, and Maulvi Muhammad Yakub; 
and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
a meeting of the Committee shall bo four.*' 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

*‘That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.** 
The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE SOCIETIES KEGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhaminadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the SocTeties 
Registration Act, 1860, for certain purposes, be taken into consideration. 

In moving this motion I may as well offer a few brief observations. In 
the first place 1 would like to point out that this is a single clause Bill, 
small, innocent and non- contentious, and it may easily be accepted by any- 
body without demur or protest. It does not tread upon anybody's corns. 
It only seeks to enlarge the scope of the Act by adding two or three words 
which are clear in themselves and w'hich are very useful as an addition to 
the Act. Even supposing the words suggested be considered suj^rfluouB, 
they are necessary to make the position clear. For I may at once tell the 
House that the Bill is not intended to tilt against a mere phantom of doubt; 
it is based upon a fact >or two of actual exj)eriencc. The experience is that 
in some cases registration has been refused by Registrars of Societies to 
bodies which should have obtained that registration without any objection. 
In the first place now I would like to tell this House what the Act is. I 
am not going to read the Act, but I will content myself with simply paying 
a tribute to the Act, and it is this. It is a very useful Act. It has helped 
many an institution in this country to be built up. The Act gives in- 
corporated societies legal power to appoint their own government, hold 
their own property, perform their legal transactions, and even to provide 
for their own succession. The Act. deliberately sets up a legal fiction, but 
that legal fiction works very useful wonders. If we look back upon the 
history of the different institutions in this country, it will have to bo 
admitted that many of the institutions have come into being and have played 
their part in a useful manner simply because they could be incorporated 
under this Act, Now Government may perhaps stand xip to 
grudge me this Bill because in their opinion the amendment 
of the Act has the effect of casting a reflection upon the discretion 
of the Registrars of Societies or th^ previous legislators who enacted 
the Act. But I at once assure the Souse that I am not proceeding with 
the Bill in any fault-finding spirit. As for the poor ifcgistrars, they 
could not help, I think, doing what they did because the language of the 
Act is in itself extremeljr narrow; andy even the legislators who framed the 
original A^t tO years ago, I am not prepared to blame, beqaaae tee 
itself was such that there were no poHtic'al institutions in eaistence or 
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political education. It was a time only for primary schools and a chance 
college or high school here and there, and iso a time for small libraries 
called native General Libraries, patronised by grantees and officers and 
£uropeans, containing a few books here and there, and crude museums 
which were set up for the enlightemnent, ds it was supposed, of the un- 
educated public. That was the mere beginning O'f public life in India; 
and I cannot blame the legislators of the time for omitting political educa- 
tion from the number of items that were actually mentioned in section 20 
of the Act. But much water has flowed under the bridge since the original 
enactment of the Act and the present is a time when the whole atmosphere 
is surcharged with political spirit and political education. In fact, our 
present reforms and the future of responsible government is supposed to 
be built up on the solid foundation of political education, and now at any 
rate we must be prepared to rectify the previous errors. The legal clothes 
of the society must be made to suit the latest development of the body 
politic. Now look at section 20 of this Act. Section 20 reads : 

“The following societies may be registered under this Act : charitable societies, 
the military orphan funds or societies established at the several presidencies of 
India, societies established for the promotion of science, literature, or the fine arts, 
for instruction, the diffusion of useful knowledge, the foundation or maintenance of 
libraries or reading rooms for general use among the members or open to the public, 
or public museums and galleries of paintings and other works of art, collections 
of natural history, mechanical and philosophical inventions, instruments or designs.*' 

Now everyone 1 think will admit that this drafting of the section is 
absolutely hopeless. In my opinion it is neither a good logical definition 
nor a good logical division. It is a failure as an attempt either at com- 
plete enumeration or at complete generalisation. It is an odd mixture of 
particulars and generalities. The other day I read this section to a friend 
who was rather witty; and he said to me it was reminiscent to him, at any 
rate, of a Zoo rather than of Noah's Ark. He was right. For the noble 
Noah's Ark was at least thoroughly exhaustive in its contents, thoroughly 
representative of all the beings who were to be saved from the Flood. But 
this section has the funny appearance of a mere Zoo in which odds and 
ends of exhibits are displayed as they come to hand. He was right, because 
here you see military o^hans popping up their heads against charitable 
institutions and mechanical designs and inventions. Obviously this is all 
very crude drafting of the section and it wants to be corrected. Now the 
Act does in the first place by its title provide for three things — literary, 
scientific and charitable societies. The preamble takes it a step further. 
It brings in fine arts and purposes other than charitable purposes ; apd the 
preamble is further amplified in section 20. But it is difficult to argue that 
political education can, by any stretch of imagination. Be brought under 
any of the heads mentioned in section 20. Political associations have of 
course in their own way to do with literature. They issue political litera- 
ture, but they cannot for that reason be called societies established for 
the promotion of literature. Politics in itself is a fine art, but a political 
assc^iation is not one established for the promotion of the fine arts. Politics 
again is a science, but a political association is not established for the 
promotion of science. Science there means natural science. Political 
bodies do indeed provide reading rooms and libraries as a necessary equip- 
ment of their business, and some political bodies may conceivably also con- 
cern themselves vrfth paintings, picture galleries, busts and statues; but 
thejr ooncem themselves with these not as works of arts but as a souioe of 
I^htical inspiration only. 
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Now it v'^nly remains to consider one point. It may possibly be argued that 
political bodies may have their purposes served, so far funds are concerned, 
by Act VI of 1890; but if you look closely at the Act that misconception 
will be easily removed. It is no doubt an Act for the vesting and administra- 
tion of property held in trust for charitable purposes; but in section 3 you 
,at once see that it contemplates the creation of only a treasurer for such 
charitable funds and he in himself is a corporation sole. So that does not 
provide for any combination of individuals as a society. Now the only 
w’ords that might appear to make my amendment superfluous are “diffusion 
of useful knowledge”. Well, Sir, 1 wish that view were correct and could 
be upheFd ; but as I have already said the Bill is based upon a fact or two 
of experience which belie this interpretation. The llegistrars might of 
course grant registration to political bodies wishing for registration on the 
assumption that they had to do wdth useful knowledge. But as I said, they 
refused registration in some cases, w'hether because they regarded political 
education as useless knowledge or perhaps as infernal knowledge, I don*t 
inow. 

Now I turn to the tw'o small amendments which I am proposing. First 
•of all, I refer to the words “political education” which I am specifically 
suggesting to be inserted as an amendment. I do w'ant political education 
to be recognised as one of the objects mentioned in section 20. Now by 
adding these words it may be said I am only adding one more category to 
this museum or zoo; but perhaps that is inevitable. We know that in 
Hindu society when one proceeds to break caste he is only proceeding in 
a manner which results in adding one more caste to society; but that is 
inevitable. If I suggest one more category it is because for my purpose it 
is necessary. If my purpose could be otherwise served I would not add to 
the difficulties of this section. 

Then as for the second amendment, that should be really acceptable 
because the words are “any other purpose of public utility”. That I 
suppose is a comprehensive enough term, and it would also cover the words 
“or political education” and the wwds. “useful knowledge”. But in 

* order to clear all doubts I have added both the words “political education” 
and the words “any other purpose of public utility”. 

Sir, I said the Bill was based on one or two facts of experience. I may 
here relate a small joke which w’as current in Bombay and Poona about 
20 years ago. The joke is this. About the year 1905 the late Mr. GopaJ 
Krishna Gokhale founded the Servants of India Society. Now it happened 
that Bombay Parsi merchant, with keen and lively business instincts, at 
once wrote to Mr, Gokhale congratulating him upon the brilliant idea of 
founding a society for supplying 'domestic servants’. Perhaps he Wmself 

* was worried with domestic troubles like many of us, and he naturally looked 
upon Mr. Gokhale as a saviour to the contemporary generation of men 
distressed by the eternal problem of domestic servants. And I suppose 
he was also prepared to concede to Mr. Gokhale a patriotism large enough to 
provide domestic servants for the whole of India. When I heard that joke 
for the first time I said aloud to myself “Well, such is fameT' And that 
was the estimate which this Parsi gentleman had formed of the celebrated 

.Mr. Gokhale. This of course is only the ridiculous aspect of the thing; but 
the serious aspect is this, that the Servants of India Society failed to 
secure registration at the hands of the Eegistrar, not in one but in two 
provinces. That is the fact upon which I want to day stress. Now, if 
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Mr. Gokhale’s Society had wanted to train cooks and scullions, and grooms 
and governesses, then perhaps he would have had no difficulty in getting his 
Society registered; but if instead of training governesses he was aspiring 
to train a few Governors at his Society then of course the trouble would 
come in and the Society coufd not be registered. There were many other 
1 pm i^icidental disadvantages to the Society as my information goes, 
arising out of this refusal of registration, and that was the loss 
of the benefit of a number of annuities which they might have got if the 
Society was a registered one. But of course on that aspect of the question 
I am not going to lay any stress. I lay stress upon the right of political 
associations and bodies to get their registration. From these facts it will 
be seen that the Act does not provide for the registration of political bodies 
or associations, and it will at once be conceded that the amendment which 
I arn seeking to make is essentially useful from that point of view. 

Mr. President; Motion moved: 

“That the BiU further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, he taken into consideration.” 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Puraea and the Santhal Par- 
ganas: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have got an amendment, a very small 
amendment to this Bill ... . 

Mr. President; The amendment does not come in now. The motion 
.for consideration of this Bill must be first carried before we come to 
-amendments. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Sir, 1 give my wholehearted support to the 
motion before the House that the Bill be taken into consideration. I 
.entirely agree with the sponsor of the Bill that the archaic provisions of 
the Act as it stands at present require a good deal of modification. I will 
move my amendment at the proper time and then say how I consider the 
Act to be defective. In the meanwhile I will content myself wdth giving 
my support to the present motion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I wish to offer a few observations in connection with 
the motion of my Honourable friend for taking into consideration the Act 
known as the Societies Begistration Act, XXI of 1860 

Mr. President: The motion is that ihii Bill be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honourable Mfembers Will remember that this 
Bill re-enacts with certain omissions the Parliamentary Statute known as 
the Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 1864 (17 and 18 Viet. cap. 
112, and sections 20 et Hcq-)' It does not purport to be a new Statute 
but the re-enactment of an old Statute. As such its purpose and object 
is defined and limited by the short title and the Preamble of the Act. The 
short title to which the Honourable the Mover of the motion has referred is 
*‘An Act for the registration of literary, scientific and charitable institu- 
tions*’ thereby re-enacting the Parliamentary Statute of 1864. In the 
Preamble the purposes for which the Act was enacted are set out. They 
are five in number: first of all, promotion of literature; secondlv, science; 
•thirdly, fine arts; fourthly, useful knowledge; and fifthly, charitable pur- 
poses; and these are enumerated by way of greater caution in section 20 
of the. Act; If Honourable Members will turn to section 20 of the Act 
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they will find that these various enumerations fall under one or other of^ 
the mam. heads stated in the Preamble. As for instance, libraries and 
museums will come under the promotion of literature; galleries of paint- 
ings will come under science and fine arts under works of art ; imder useful 
knowledge comes natural history, mechanical and philosophic inventions^ 
instruments or designs; and last of all we have charitable pui^oses under 
which come charitable societies, orphanages and certain existing societies 
safeguarded by that section. Reading as I do this Act, I find, that it 
has a very limited object and purpose in view ; and it was to legalise by re- 
enactment certain societies and bodies and the promotion of certain classes 
of interests enumerated in the Preamble. 

Now, the first question that occurs to me is this. With every sympathy 
for the enlargement of the scope of the Bill, how can I do so by adding 
to the categorisation in section 20, these two terms — '‘the diffusion of 
political knowledge and education*', and “for any purposes of public 
utility.’* Now, if this Legislature were to tack on to the provisions of 
section 20 these words of sufficient amplitude to cover a wide field of 
activities v/hich may be classed under the head “any purpose of public 
utility”, the result of it would be that the real object and scope of the 
Act itself, which is limited and defined by the Preamble, would be unduly 
enlarged; and I am afraid that if the matter ever went to the courts, 
the courts are likely to hold that this enlargement is not within the special 
provisions of the Societies Registration Act, the purpose of winch is 
defined and limited by the Preamble. I should have thought, Sir, that if 
it w^as intended to extend the provisions of the Societies Registration Act 
to the two purposes mentioned in clause 2 of the Bill, that said purpose 
would be served by either revising the Preamble and then adding on ta 
section 20 the two clauses which are sought to be added on to that section 
here. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyacgar: Is it my Honourable friend's view that 
the Preamble controls the Act to such an extent that, if it does not coin- 
cide with a section, the section becomes ultra vires? 

Sir Hari Singh Ctour: The Honourable Member, I think, is too g^stute 
a lawyer to think otherwise. 

My next point is, as I was saying, that if any provision foreign to the 
jjjjain purpose of the Act is desired, we could have an independent Bill 
ad hoe dealing with these two clauses fend the other provisions of the Socie- 
ties Registration Act might have been assimilated to this new Bill. That 
is my technical suggestion. I quite recognise, Sir, the difficulty which the 
Honourable the Mover has, as I feel with him that it is a hardship that the 
Servants of India Society should be called upon to provide the public with* 
domestic servants. At the same time I do not see how they could be 
refused registration under the Societies Registration Act, because I find 
that one of the purposes for which this Act was enacted was to encourage 
the dissemination Of useful knowledge. And the dissemination of political 
education is, I venture to think, dissemination of a useful knowledge. 
Therefore, I submit that even under the existing Act it is possible to 
repster societies constituted and formed for the sole purpose of diffusing 
political education. Now, Sir, if that were the only object, I have not 
the slightest doubt that I should wholeheartedly support my iWend in spite 
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of some scruples of conscience from which 1 suffer where I should be 
able to add this clause to section 20 without revising the other coirespond- 
ing clauses of the Bill. But w'hen I deal with the next clause, namely,^ 
with the words “and for any other purpose of public utility”, then 1 pause 
and consider what is “any other purpose of public utility,” I do not see 
how it comes under any of the five main clauses, the purpose for wdiich 
the Act itself was enacted in 1854 and re-enaoted Nvith certain omissions 
in 1800. I therefore ask the Honourable the Mover to enlighten me and to 
dispel the ignorance from which, Sir, I suffer, because, in the first place, 

I should like to have a definition of the wwds “public utility”. Unless 
you define the purpose of “public utility”, you will be using terms and 
importing them into an Act of the Indian Legislature which is likely to 
cause considerable difficulty in practice. 

My second submission is that, assume for the sake of argument, that 
we allows an extremely vague, ambiguous, and I venture to submit, diffuse 
temi to get into this Act, how is it likely to promote the real object which 
the Honourable the Mover has in view,, that these societies must be regis- 
tered? My friend said that when he was drafting this Bill his primary 
concern was to extend its provisions to societies constituted for the diffu- 
sion of politiea! education, but he thought at the same lime that he might 
kill two birds with one stone, and therefore he has added clause (b) without 
sufficient advertence I venture to submit, to the real purpose ho had in 
view, and I submit that in cases of this kind simply putting into an Act 
of <h(‘ L(»gislature phrase's of tliis character leads to the protraction of 
litlgalion and difficulties of construction, and I therefon' submit, that they 
(*auso (jonfusion in the interpretation of an Act w^hich must be perspicacious 
and clear to the layman wlio reads it. It is certainly not. clear to me, and 
I think it was not clear to the Honourable the Mover, because he has 
hiniself said that as he wm drafting this Bill he thought that it would 
serve some sort of purpose, some useful purpose, in the near or distant 
future, the character of which he had not clearly perceived or visualised 
by adding these words to section 20. 

Now^ I submit, Sir, that the Legislature must be extremely careful 
in selecting its language and not use one word, one comma or colon, the 
menning and extent of which it does not appreciate and understand, and 
T for one would be most reluctant to vote for clause (h) unless, Sir, my 
mental ignorance is dissipated by a clearer enunciation of the meaning and 
purpose for which this clause was enacted. On the whole, Sir, having 
given such consideration as I can to the Honourable the Mover, and after 
giving him credit for being the Mover of the Bill, and at the same lime 
uiy utmost sympathy for clause (a) and my desire to insert it in sc'ction 
I would suggest that the best course for the Honourable the Mover is to 
commit his Bill to a Select Committee where the wdiole question can he 
threshed out, and the suggestions I have ?Tiade considered. 

Sir, I move that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. K. S. Aney (Berar Hepresentative) . Sir, T had no mind to inter- 
vene in this debate at all but for the extraordinary speech which mv learn- 
ed friend has just made. Ho has his own diffieullies, and I believe if he 
had been so inclined, he could hav(5 himself solved his difficulties. The 
real difficulty that he wanted to urge on this House was that clause (b) 
was likely to introduce a matter into this Bill which was evidently, accord- 
ing to him, outside the scope of the original Act. That is the sum and 
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Bubstance of his objection. As a lawyer, I believe he should not have 
found any difficulty whatever in interpreting the words ‘*for any oth^ 
purpose of public utility'’, because 1 believe, more than anybody else in 
this House, he is aware of the well known legal maxim 'eujuadem generic* ^ 
The words “any other purpose of public utility", if there is an occasion 
for interpreting them at all, would be interpreted to mean only any other, 
purpose of public utility such as has been contemplated by the Act. The 
principle of eujusdem generis would certainly apply, and there will be 
no difficulty for anybody who has to interpret these words or to administer 
this Act to find out whether the particular purpose for which the registra- 
tion of a body wall be sought will come within the scope of the Act or 
not. When there are so many categories of objects mentioned, it would 
not be difficult for the officer who has to administer this Act to find out 
whether a particular society, which has as its object or purpose some 
definite public utility, described therein, comes within the five objects or 
the five purposes mentioned in the Act or not. It is a matter of common 
sense, and there is no necessity for giving any definition of the words 
^‘public utility", because the w’ords obviously mean such public utility 
as has been contemplated by the law, and in keeping with other 
purposes specifically mentioned before. The object of the insertion of the 
words “any other purpose" is to show’ that the list of the institutions given 
in section 70 is* not exhaustive but only illustrative. That is the only 
object. If that particular view is taken into consideration, the difficulty 
which my learned friend finds in accepting clause (b) and consequently in 
accepting the w’hole section, in spite of his considered opinion that sub- 
olaiise (a) of that section is necessary will be at once obviated. And I 
therefore think that there is no reason for taking this small matter to a 
Select Committee and devoting one or two days or oven a few hours to con- 
sider w’hether these word.s should remain or some other w^ords should be in- 
troduced. That can be done on the floor of the House even if necessary. 
On taking this point of view- into its consideration, I believe the House 
will see that it is another unnecessary dilatory motion w’hich he has 
suggested to-day. I therefore support the original proposition. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, let 
me assure my Honourable friend who moved this Bill that I am not going 
to, oppose it, that I am also very anxious for the diffusion of political educa- 
tion, and if the law’ does not allow societies with such an aim to be incor- 
porated, I should be the first to desire to help them. But I take it that 
the real object of my Honourable friend in bringing his Bill forw’ard is 
not BO much to promote that diffusion of political education as to enable 
those bodies which are engaged in this missionary task to obtain some 
form of corporate existence wiiich w^ould enable them to have a corporate 
being, to hold property and to have a corporate entity of their own. That, 

I take, it, is the real object behind his motion. He tells us that a v^ 
well known society, the Servants of India, w’ere unable to obtain regis- 
tration under that somewhat ancient Act of 1860. My Honourable friend 
passed severe strictures on the draftsmen of that Act. Well, Sir, it is 
many years ago and these gentlemen who sit behind me will have their 
withers entirely un wrung. They must have all passed over to the great 
majority. It was in fact a copy of an English Act and the amendm^enk 
which my Honourable friend has brought forward is itself not Sltogethar 
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impeccable. I will not criticise it at this stage because we are merely deal- 
ing with the principles of the Bill which is to enable this particular cla^ 
of society to get some form of incorporation. With that principle, I am in 
entire sympathy. I think registered societies of that character might be 
extremely valuable, but, Sir, I have a doubt and it is mainly a legal 
doubt. And 1 should like to submit it to my Honourable friend and I 
shall await his answer with interest. As my Honourable friend knows, 
two years after the passing of the Literary and Scientific Institution, the 
Companies Act was passed and that Act with its various amendments is 
now the Indian Companies Act, Act VII of 1913. Now, the doubt I have 
is : is it not possible for a society such as my Honourable friend contem- 
plates to be incorporated under the far better provisions, the far more 
full provisions of the Indian Companies Act rather than to be incorporated 
under the rather out-of-date and antiquated provisions of the Act which 
he seeks to amend? And if it is a fact — there are many lawyers in this 
House who will help in this — if it is a fact that a body of that kind can 
be incorporated under that Act, is not my Honourable friend’s difficulty 
already met under that Act? 

Mr, N, 0. Kelkar: Under what section? 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: I would ask my Honourable 
friend first of all — ^lias he ever attempted to get his society registered 
under the Companies Act? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadon 
Bural) : May I answer that question? We have tried to get the Servants 
of India Society registered under the Charitable Societies Act of 1860, but 
not under the Indian Companies Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am much obliged to my 
Honourable friend. Therefore, the point really has never been tested under 
the Companies Act. Well, my Honourable friend says: Under what 
section? As he is a lawyer, he is well aware that under section 5 of the 
Act you can fonn an incorporated company. If you form a public com- 
y any, *yoii must have 7 jK'ople. If you want a private company, you 
nitist have two or more, and yo\i can form a comptmy for any lawful 
object. There is no restriction. It is very wdde indeed and the diffusion 
of political education must l>o a lawful object. Therefore, there would 
he no difficulty, one would think, under that section, to get such a society 
registered under the Companies Act. If it may be urged that the Sen^ants 
of India Society would not like to follow that course because it would 
involve their having ^‘Limited” put after their name, T think I am right 
in saying that there are certain provisions in the Companies Act which 
will enable them to avoid that if they don’t apply their profits to any other 
objects than their o\^ti aims, 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: You mean section 26? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, section 26, Now, Sir, 
and that is the doubt I have. I don’t want to oppose the principle of 
the Bill. I am in sympathy with the Bill. I don't want to oppose the 
drafting, because the House will have ample opportunity of doing that 
when the motion for consideration is put and my friend, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, will then be able to again urge the arguments which he might have 

D 2 
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deferred until we came to the clause by clause consideration. I am guite 
prepared to accept, as far as I am concerned, the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr, N, 0- Kelkar: Sir, with regard to the remarks of Sir Hari Singh. 
Gour, of course, 1 admit my inability to dispel his ignorance, for two* 
reasons. First, in many cases, there is no reul ignorance; he only pre- 
tends it. And in other cases, when there is ignorance, (it is so dense that 
it is impossible to remove it. Now, I would suy only this about the 

motion that he has made. If he was really, if I am to suppose that he 

was really, actuated by a spirit of friendliness in his attempt to make 
that suggestion, why did he not himself give that amendment before? 
If he wanted really to help me, there was time enough to send in an 
amendment so that his amendment could have been accepted. I had no 
objection to accepting it — and that amendment being made, of course my 
purpose would have been served. But instead of sending in that amend- 
ment in good time, he now stands up and makes a difficulty. Therefore, 
I think that he is not actuat-ed by a spirit of friendliness towards one part 
at least of the Bill. Then, he says, it is confusing to have the words 

'‘public utility*' in the Act. But T would only ask him to put the words 

“public utility” side by side with “useful knowledge” and I would ask 
liim to make a choice as to which would be really more confusing. Both 
the expressions are so broad in their application that it is very difficult to 
choosa so far as the difficubv of confusion is concerned. And if he can 
accept the words of section 20, namely “useful knowledge” as not causing 
confusion, he should similarly be prepared to accept my words “public 
utility** as also not causing confusion. 

Then, with regard to the obser\oition made by my friend, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, he said that political education was noi the real object, but 
Jncorporatioji was the real object. Well, I really object to that. Why 
should he assume that a corporation which wants to set itself up as a 
political body intending to give political education to society and doing 
political propaganda over the country, why should he assume that it is 
not one of the objects of a political association to give political educjition? 

The Bonoiiirable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend has 
misunderstood me entirely. What I said was that your object w'as to get 
an incorporated institution. There is nothing to prevent the diffusion of 
political education by an unincorporated association- I understood what 
you want is incoiporation. The Honourable Member, I think, has mis- 
understood my point. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Then, with regard to the suggestion that a society 
like that should seek registration under the Companies Act, I shall simply 
characterise it as fantastic. In the first place, you will see, Sir, that the 
societies mentioned under section 5 of the Companies Act are supposed to 
be societies concerning themselves in pounds, shillings and pence, in 
business. 

The Honoiarabld Sir Alexander Muddiman; Not in the least. 

Hr. K. 0. Kdkar: You read “Company having the liability of its mem- 
bers limited”, but in the case of an association like the one I have in 
mind there is no question of limited or ^unlimited liability. As I pointed 
out in my first speech, exercising the four functions or privileges which 
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incorporation gives, namely of holding corporate property, running a 
<5orporate government . . . 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, on 
a point of inforncuation. May I invite the Honourable the Home Member's 
attention to clause 14 of the Societies Begistration Act? 

Mr President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is not entitled 
to make a speech at this stage. 

Mr. M, R. Jayakar: I am merely asking the Honourable Member's 
attention to a point which he raised — whether such a society could not 
without difhculty be incorporated under the Companies Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I think it is an irregular 

method of doing it. 

Mr. President; The Honourable Mr. Kelkar will please proceed with his 
reply. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: That at least is my view’^ that the Companies to be 
registered under the Companies Act are principally intended to be Com- 
panies concerning themselves with some kind of business or another. There 
must be profit in the busin(^ss ; that seems to be an essential idea ; whether 
that profit is not ultimately appropriated for selfish purposes or spent on 
public purposes is another matter. But in the idea itself of companies 
registered under the Act, there is pounds, shillings and pence. Whereas 
that is not the case with the kind of societies with which we are concerned. 
Now, if that could really serve the purpose not only for political associa- 
tions find bodies but for all those kinds of associations which are mention- 
ed in section 20 of the Begistration Act then why w^as not this Act 
repealed? 1 do not think the Legislature ever intends to keep two enab- 
ling parallel Statutes on the record at the same time. If, as my Hon- 
ourable friend points out, the real f)urpost‘ of the kind of society I am 
thinking of would he served by the Companies Act, then at the end of the 
Companies Act a repeal of the Societies Begistration Act should have been 
actually enacied. But that enactment 1*5 kept al’ve, and my contention 
is thfit a society like the one T am contemplating must be put on the same 
righteous level as the societies mentioned in section 20 and not on the 
same sordid level as the societies contemplated under the Companies Act. 

Thtm, with regard to section 26, I will just read the whole of the sec- 
tion to convince the House that the suggestion is simply absurd, and 
that no society like the one 1 have in mind w’ould go in for registration 
under that section. The House will bear with me while I read the whole 
of section 26: 

“(1) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Local Government that an 
association capable of being formed as a limited company has been or is about to 
be formed for promoting commerce, art, science, charity, or any other useful object, 
and applicvS or intends to apply its profits, if any {mind you, jirofits tv the first pace) 
or other income in promoting its objects, and to prohibit the payment of any dividena 
to its members {mark the word *dhndend^), the Local Goverjiment may, by license 
under the hand of one of its Secretaries, direct that the association be registered as 
a company with limited liability, without the addition of the word ‘Limited* to its 
name, and the association may be registered accordingly. 

(2) A license by the Local Government under this section may be granted on suck 
conditions and subject to such regulations as the Local Government thinks fit and 
those conditio s and regulations shall be binding on the association, and shall, if 
the Local Government so directs, be inserted in the memorandum and articles, or 
in one of those documents. 
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(3) The association shall, on registration, enjoy all the privileges of limited 
companies, and be subject to all their obligations, except those of using the word 
‘Limited’ as any part of its name, and of publishing its name and of hlmg lists of 
members and directors and managers with the registrar. 

(4) A license under this section may at any time be revoked {these words should 
he marked), a license under this section may at any time be revoked — by the Local 
Government and upon revocation the Registrar shall enter the word ‘Limited* at 
the end of the name of the association upon the register, and the association shall 
cease to enjoy the exemptions and privileges granted by this section : 

Provided that, before a license is so revoked, etc.*’ 

Now, I ask any fair-minded Member of this House whether that is a 
section under which any spirited or self-respecting political society or 
association would like itself to be registered when there is that other Act 
available. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay: European): Is the Honourable Member 
aware that the European Association is registered under this Act? 

Mr, N. C. Kelkar: I do not know. I cannot speak for the sentiments 
of the European Association. 1 suspect that their Association is prima- 
rily concerned with pounds, shillings and pence. {Some Honourable 
Members: “ No, no.”) I have not got that sordid idea at any rate of 
political bodies which seek registration in India for political propaganda 
and work. I can never think even of the European Association without 
that underlying thought of pounds, shillings and pence. If there are twa 
parallel enactments available to them and if they go to the other Act I 
can at once see that they intend to be a limited company with some busi- 
ness in hand, though of course with the ultimate charitable purpose of 
appropriating some of the profits for a public purpose. That is another 
thing. The kind of society I have in mind differs in essentials from the 
kind of society contemplated under section 20. I think it is absolutely 
an insult to the societies which I have got in my mind and an insult to- 
the intelligence of this House for the Honourable ihe Home Member to 
suggest that the kind <>f associations w^bich I have in view should get them- 
selves registered under the Companies Act. Of course he has asked why 
the Servants of India Society did not register itself under that Act. I 
think if he seriously puts that question he will get an answer which will 
ring in his ears. 

The Eanourable Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) : The answer is that 
they never thought of it. 

(Mr. President then rose to put the question.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like to reply, Sir, 
I fear at some length. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to- 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE, 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Secretary of the Council of State: 

“I am directed to inform the Legislative Assembly that the following motion was 
carried in the Council of State at their meeting held on the 16th of Febmry 1027 and? 
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to request the concurrence of the Legislative Assembly in the recommendation 
contained therein.; 

‘That this Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, maintenance and 
control of lighthouses by the Government in British India be referred 
to a Joint Committee of •this Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
and that the Joint Committee do consist of twelve members.’ ” 


THE SOCIETIES EEGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BlLL—contd. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, 1 am itideod a very 
unfortunate man. (An Honourahle Member: “Are you?“) I spent some 
time this morning in endeavouring to help my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Kelkar. I endeavoured to show him that I had great sympathy for him. 
Not only that, but I frankly appreciated his difficulties; and, Sir, what is the 
result? Ho returned to me a most disappointing answer. He found in my 
legitimate criticism of a possible legal point that the position was so serious 
that when the Home Member gave that reply it would ring in the ears of 
India. Sir. this is a smallish Bill, if I may say so, to give such remark- 
able results whatever my reply had been. 

Now, Sir, I should like to tell the House that I did not take my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Kelkar by surprise. I did not spring this point about 
the Company law upon him without having warned him. I had some 
conversation wdth him and he was aware of the point and I thought that 
he would have welcomed this discussion and would have overwhelmed me 
with his knowledge, doubth^ss much greater than mine, of the Company 
law. It is true T did draft the Indian Companies Act; still there is no 
reason why I should claim to know much about it. Well, Sir, the only 
difference really between us is whether in suggesting to him that the Ser- 
vants of India Society, that well known and important society, might 
register itself under the Companies Act and thereby avoid the trouble they 
find themselves in I was making any unreasonable or any improper sug- 
gestion. Now, Sir, I must beg the House to believe me that I was in 
perfect good faith when I made the suggestion. T was making a very 
serious suggestion. My Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, told us that no 
respectable non-trading society would care to be registered under the 
Companies Act. My Honourahle friend Mr. CcK^ke interrupting instanced 
the case of the European Association. Well, Sir, perhaps he was unfor- 
tunate in suggesting the European Association in this House, but still to 
my mind it is a very respectable association. But perhaps my Honour- 
able friend will permit me to say that T have in my hand a list of one 
or two associations which have been registered under the Companies Act 
and I think my Honourable friend will agree that they are societies that 
are certainly respectable. One is a religious society, the Indian Catholic 
Association of ^uthem India, That appears to be a very respectable 
society. 

Hr. A. Rangaswaxni Iyengar (Tanjore enm Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : They have their own troubles. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend will 
probably bear me out and I shall expect his support on that point as to the 
next two societies, the Ring Edward Educational Society which appa- 
rently operates in Canara and the Nursing Association which operates in 
Madrasi. Therefore, /there is no slur in the suggestion that a society 
should register itself under the Company law. 
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Paodit Sirday Hath Xunira: May I put a question to the Honourable 
Member? Perhaps he would reply to it at this stage. Does he consider 
whether, if the Servants of India Society, for instance, is registered under 
the Indian Companies Act, it would be exempt from the payment of in- 
eome-tax? 

t 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 should certainly deprecate, 
in the absence of my Honourablo friend Sir Basil Blackett, any sugges- 
tion .that any society which has an income should be exempt from income- 
tax, and I am sure this House would bo inclined to take that view also. 
1 was developing the point that really there is nothing derogatory in the 
suggestion that a society should register itself under the Companies Act- 
My Honourable friend made a point that the Companies Act really is one 
only for Mie sordid associations which care for nothing but rupees, annas 
and pies, and that, if you register ^^ourseif under that, after all you can have 
no really high ideals and it would be a slur on that society which does 
such admir8d)Ie work in India and which is so ably represented in this 
House to trust the Companies Act. My Honourable friend read — and I 
.will not weary the House by again reading — section 26 of the Companies 
Act, but I should have thought it was a refutation of his own contention, 
because there you have the Act referring to associations formed for pro- 
moting commerce (there you have the rupees certainly), art, science, reli- 
gion, charity or any other useful object. The Act itself contemplates 
these societies. My Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar with very great 
courtesy came to me after the debate was over and suggested to me his 
point in connection with section 14 of the Societies Begiatration Act. I 
am much obliged to him for doing so, because it gives me an opportunity 
of dealing with what 1 am sure he must feel a difTiculty. He refe rred me 
to section 14 of the Act wdiich provides for what is to happen on dissolu- 
tion of a society and he said rightly — saw his point — '‘Here you are, there 
is a great difference in the Companies Act. If one of these scx'ieties 
is dissolved, you apply the Cypres’ doctrine of truKtee-ship. ” But 
that is met quite easily in the case of registration of societies under 
the Companies Act. because a society of the clas.^ we have in mind would 
naturally also make provision for that in its own articles: I understand 
that in fact it is the practice for Charitable Socic^ties registered under the 
Companies Act. tr> provicle thef after rupiVlating their debuS — I suppose my 
Honourable friend will admit that even the Servants of India Rocioty 
would have to pay their debts — after liquidating their debts, the surplus of 
the assets on a liquidation should be applied on the same sort of doctrine 
as you have under section 14, That, Sir, is the answer on that point. 
Well, Sir, T think I have really been rather confirmed — T am sorry, to have 
to say so — rather confirmed in the view T originally took, but it would 
be quite possible and not derogatory and perhaps even useful for the 
Servants of India Society to come under the Companies Act and T will 
exnlain why; for this reason ithat the Societies Registration Act, ns my 
Honourable friend pointed out and rightly pointed out, is a very antiquated 
Act and is deficient in procedure. For example, it does not contain those 
meticulous requirements as to accounts which are insisted on in the Com- 
panies Act, and is in many ways calculated to secure better proviaion for 
the objects of the society and to prevent the funds of a society from 
being diverted from their proper channels. I had to make this rather 
long reply to clear myself of the charge, a rather unreasonable 
charge considering that I was trying to Kelp the Honourable Member, of 
making a suggestion that was fantastic. Surely if there was any fantasy, 
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it was his own. I think my suggestion that societies should register under 
the Companies Act a very proper and reasonable suggestion, and one that 
should be considered. 

1 will not oppose the consideration motion at this stage, but if I am 
advised by competent legal authority at a further stage that registration 
can and ought to be clTected under the Companies Act, I may take action 
in another place. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.** 

Since v/hich an amendment has been moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question then is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

ITie motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Clause 2. 

(On Kumar Oanganand Sinha rising to move his amendments.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, on a point of order — 
1 should dislike (‘xcei’dingly io object on an unnecessary point of order — 
but 1 only rt'ceived the amendments that appear in the Honourable Mem- 
ber's name this morning. If it were only an amendment of substance I 
would not object, but 1 understand that the amendment is of some im- 
poi'lance as it may raise a question of sanction. 1 therefore object on the 
ground that 1 have not had sufBcient time to consider the amendments. 

Mr. President: I’nder the circumstances, the Chair is- not disposed to 
suspend the Standing Order to enable the Honourable Member to move 
his amendment. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, while approving of this section, I wish to yioint out that really the 
Indian Companies Act does not at all apply to tlie eases which were put 
forward as cases rcipiiring special registration by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kelkar. The Companies Act no doubt allows any company to be 
fomied for any lawful purpose, and proliibits certain companies being 
formed without registration, unless tliey carry on business for the purj^ose 
of gain. It does not mean tliat companies cannot be formed for a lawful 
purpose. The wh^le object of such associations as wore referred to in Mr. 
Kelkar's speech is to get them registered and to give them a qtiasi-corporate 
existence for certain legal purposes, and that can be achieved much more 
easily bf the compendious procedure indicated by that antiquated Act 
than by the elaborate provisions of the Companies Act. No doubt it is 
open to those associations who wish to dedicate their profits and income to 
charitable objects to avail themselves of the provisions of section 26 of the 
Companies Act, but still those companies must be associations capable of 
being formed as limited companies. They are only capable of being form- 
ed as limited companies when there is a share capital or other requirements. 
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I do not know about the Servants of India Society, but there are many 
societies fonned for political purposes which cannot have a share capital. 
It is therefore impossible that these associations can bo registered under 
the Companies Act, and even if some of them by having a share capital 
could be registered under the Companies Act, it is most inexpedient that 
tliey should be governed by the Companies Act, which would frustrate the 
objects of summary registration. I don’t think that political associations 
do require registration. Speaking for myself I do not desire that such 
associations should have this kind of statutory recognition. I would desire 
that they be free of these entanglements. They will be otherwise com- 
pelled to submit ac(^ounts and to be supervised by Government Depart- 
ments. That is a matter of detail. There are however some political 
associations which may require to have the benefit of this registration, and 
I don’t see why they should be prevented from leaving the benefits of that 
registration. I do not believe it necessary that political associations should 
be registered in this country, having regard to the present system of Gov- 
ernment. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; Sir, I have only one obser- 
vation to make, and that is that my Honourable friend, the late Advocate 
General of Madras, tells us he is against pontical societies being given 
corporate existence. I would ask him with the authority of his great 
experience of law to tell the House how they can hold property if they are 
not incorporated. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Bill furtlier to amend the Societies Begist ration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. H. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I beg to move tliat the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, 
for certain purposes, be circulated for the purj) 08 e of eliciting opinions 
thereon. 

Sir, on this subject the preliminary remarks that I had to make were 
made in my last speech on the last occasion, of course not knowing at 
that stage that a convention was being established that Bills should not be 
opposed by Goveamment at the time of introduction. At any rate what I 
had to say has been said before; therefore I do not wish to take up the 
time of this House by making further remarks. 

What I wisli to say at this stage is that the motion I am moyfeig is an 
absolutely modest one. I recognise this fact that it is no use ^vinning this 
Bill by a snatch victory or losing it by a snatch defeat. There are m««ay 
points in this Bill which may be contentious, and I can quite conceive an 
honest difference of opinion in regard to some of the points. I am per- 
sonally convinced of the reasonaldeness of my points, bitt that is not the 
whole thing. Many associations and public bodies who are interested in 
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land acquisition, may have got other views on the subject-, and it is 
therefore absolutely reasonable that we should hear views from all sides 
before going to Select Committee and pressing my amendments. 

I am certain that the Bill will come back with a lai’ge bodv of opinion in 
my favour. Then I will move that it should be sent to a Select Commit- 
tee. In the meanwliile I would only say that my motion being one for its 
circulation, T trust that the Government will not need to opj>ose it at this 
stage. I do not (‘X])ect them to send it abroad with a blessing, but I hoy)e 
that they will not send ii out witli a curse. I therefore move that my 
motion should be accepted. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Education, ITcalth and Lands): 
Sir, f am glad that niy Honourable friend has asked for circula- 
tion, far I am afraid Government would have had to oppose any other 
motion. The changes wliich this Bill seeks to bring about are of a some- 
what revolutionary character, and before this House is in a position to 
address itself to their closer examination, as my Honourable friend quite 
rightly remarked, it should be in possession of the criticism of bodies who 
will primarily be affected by these changes and of authorities and indi- 
viduals whose experience of land acquisition practice and procedure must 
he of great value in assisting this House to come to correct conclusions. 
As my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar lias remarked, it is not merely Local 
Governments that are interested. Local bodies, municipalities, railways 
and companies are all intimately concerned, and I feel that they should 
be given the fullest possible opportunity for the free expression of their 
views before the House goes further into this measure. Ikit I think, Sir, 
it is necessary that I should take this opportunity of indicating the objec- 
tions. and I may say they are serious objections, which Government see 
to tliis measure. I shall try and confine myself as far as possible to the 
general features of this Bill and refer only to individual provisions so far 
as this may be necessary to facilitate reference to and illustrate the 
general principles involved. 

The first important feature of this Bill, Sir, is that it substitutes 
judicial courts and provincial Legislative Councils for Local Governments 
as judges of what constitutes a public purpose within the meaning of the 
Act and of the need for the compulsory acquisition of property for that 
pur})08e. Let me take first the question of judicial courts. I contend 
that a judicial court is not and cannot be as good a judge of public needs 
as a Provincial Government because it cannot possess that wide adminis- 
trative experience and knowledge which is necessary to assess fairly and 
justly public needs and requirements. Then, Sir, I speak under correction, 
it seems to me that no judicial court has anywhere been invested with the 
powder of final decision on this question. I say final decision because, as 
far as I can see from the Act, there is no provision for appeal from the 
decision of the district court on this point. 

Now', Sir, let us come to local Legislative Councils and the part they 
are destined to play in this land acquisition drama which my Honourable 
friend proposes to "stage. Let me read sub-clause (2) of clause 6 of the 
Bill. It runs as follows: 

* ‘Provided hUo that no such declaration (namely, a declaration that the purpose 
is a public purpose) shall be made unless the purpose for which the land may be 
ixeedea to be acquired has been approved as a public purpose by a specific resolution 
of the Legislative Council of the Province in which the land may be situated/’ 
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From the dim memories of my past district experience, let me resus- 
2 oitate the recollection of a case in which I once acquired for a 

^ ‘ certain municipality, let us call it A, 3 cents of land for a public 
latrine. I venture modestly to suggest that I did my work fairly and 
expeditiously, and in a very short time, a matter of days, the inhabitants 
of the town of A were blessed with the convenience desired. Now, what 
would happen if my Honourable friend has his way? The town of A 
might clamour for its latrine, but not a little finger could be raised to 
satisfy that clamour or that need until, to use the words of the Bill, 
the purpose for which the land was required had been approved as a 
public purpose by a specific resolution of the Legislative Council of the 
Province. It might well be, Sir, that the Council might not be in Session 
at the time the proposal was advanced. That w’ould mean an initial delay 
amounting in some cases perhaps to months. Then, Sir, when the ques- 
tion came before the Council there might be a debate and in the end you 
might perhaps get your specific resolution declaring that a. public latrine 
was a public purpose within the meaning of the Act. But, Sir, you would 
merely by this resolution be authorised to set in motion the further 
cumbrous proc'.edure demanded by this Bill. In the meantime, Sir, what 
happens to the towm of A? Tlic convenience and desire of the town of A, 
the urgent needs of public health and sanitation, w^hat happens to them? 
That, Sir, seems to me to be a serious demerit of this Bill. As for the 
grievous waste of a Council's time which this proposal must involve I need 
say nothing. It must be obvious. 

Then, Sir, I come to the second important feature of this Bill and 
that is the institution of boards of arbitration, normally elected by both 
parties to the dispute. The present procedure in acquisition cases is briefly 
as follows. The Collector irivestigates a case fully; ho then proceeds to 
make an award and if the party interested is not satisfied wdth that award, 
he may require that the case be remitted for the consideration of the Court, 
the court being defined as the principal civil court of original jurisdiction. 
TheYe is an appeal from the award of the Court or from any part of that 
award, subject to the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, to the High 
Court and eventually to His Majesty in Council. Now, Sir, what does the 
Bill propose to do? It proposes to interpose a court of arbitration between 
the award of the Collector and the appeal to the district court. The pro- 
cedure will be as follows. The Collector makes his award. If a party is 
not satisfied wdth that jward, he may ask for a board of arbitration. After 
this body, with the inevitable delays which must attend upon its processes, 
has functioned, there still lies an appeal to the district court and eventually 
to the High Court. With all due deference to my friend, I fail to see 
any possible advantage in this procedure. On the contrary there seem to 
me to be grave disadvantages in the procedure which he has suggested. 
It is slow, it is cumbrous, it mufet be more costly, and it does not provide 
to my mind any additional safeguard more effective and more efficient than 
is provided under the existing law. 

Then, Sir, I come to the third main feature of this Bill 

Mr, .Prestdent: Order, order. The Honourable Member was aiguing as 
if he was opposing the motion for circulating this Bill. The Honourable 
Hember knows that the only motion before the House is tha* the Bill be 
^^irculated for eliciting opinions, and that motion, if oarri^, does not 
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commit this House or Government to any principle contained therein. I 
could quite understand the Honourable Member s s»peech if there was also 
a motion for reference of this Bill to Select Committee. Then it would 
be perfectly open to him to go into the principles of the Bill and discuss 
them at length as the Honourable Member is now doing. I would like the 
Honourable Members to be as brief as possible on this motion. They are 
entitled to state their objections to the Bill, but they need not enter into 
a lengthy discussion of the details of those objections. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I take it, Sir, that you do not object to my statement 
of the (lovernment object if>ns to this measure' 1 am perfectly within my * 
right, 1 take it, in bringing those objections to the notice of the House 
before circulation. 1 shall, however, try and be as brief as possible in 
deference to your ruling, though this must handicap my exposition of the 
Government case. 

I said the third important feature was the compulsory provision of land- 
or housing accommodation in certain oases to individuals who were dis- 
possessed under land acquisition proceedings. The language used in clause 
11 is that provision shall be made “ for the housing of evicted persons 
suitable to their position in life or for securing to them approxinialtdy the 
same convenience and comfort as was available, etc.*'. Now, Sir, I think 
this is dangerously loose language, and it must lead us into grave difficulties. 
As the Chair has ruled that 1 should not go into any detail I refrain from 
pointing out in what particulars and for what reasons I consider the 
huiguage dangerous. 

Idle next main features of the Bill are embodied in those provisions 
restricting the extension of the benefits of this Act to certain companies 
and restricting the power of Government — both the Government of India 
and the Local Governments — to enter into agreements with companies to 
provide land for their purposes, I would merely point out that these res- 
trictions may result in grave obstacles being placed in the way of industrial 
and economic development. 

There is only one other point that I would like to refer to before I close 
and that is in clause 17. Clause 17 provides that in the assessment of 
compensation due regard should be paid to the special adaptability 
of the land for any potential use or improvement.” Sir, I hesitate to 
believe that my Honourable friend has really carefully examined the 
implications of those words. 

Sir, I could, if I had time, continue this tale of my objections because 
as far as I can see clause after clause of this Bill simply bristles with diffi- 
culties. But 1 think I have said enough to justify my suggestion that the 
Honourable the Mover of this Bill has failed to realise the full implica- 
tions of all its provisions, and 1 hope that that will to some extent be 
remedied wdien circulation has taken place. 

Mr. H. C. Greenfield (Central IVoviuces: Nominated Official): Sir I find 
Uiyself in some difficulty in rising to say anything about this Bill in view^ of 
your ruling that must bo as brief as possible because the Bill is only 
proposed to be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion. 1 take it, how- 
ever, Sir, that when a Bill is to be circulated for eliciting opinion it is 
only fair that we and the country should know exactly wiiat is the intention 
of the Mover of the Bill and what generally is the attitude, certainly of the 
Government towards it, and of the Mover and those whom he represents, 
and possibly also of other parties. I am not familiar, Sir, with the pro- 
cedure of this House but I seem to remember the other day, when w^e 
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were discussing another Bill, that one Member said it was necessary to 
give a lead to the country on a Bill of any importance. 

1 had intended, Sir, to discuss this Bill in three aspects. The Bill 
roughly speaking may be divided into three parts. Birst, there is a very 
small clause having a certain effect on industry. Then there are a number 
of clauses which affect the machinery for administering the Act. And 
lastly, there are some clauses which deal wdth the extent and character of 
compensation. Now, Sir, the ‘difficulty that 1 find and that 1 think people 
outside this House will find in considering this Bill is that the Honour- 
able Mover in his speech made when he introduced the Bill, and also in 
the Statement of Objects and Beasons, has not clearly indicated the in- 
tention underlying all the provisions or even the main provisions of this 
Bill. Take for instance clause 2 which affects industry. That amends 
section 3 of the Act which deals with acquisition on behalf of companies, 
and as I understand it, it is now proposed by this clause to limit the appli- 
cation of the Act to what we may describe briefly as indigenous companies. 
I should have been inclined to think that this clause had slipped in acci- 
dentally because, as I have said, there is no mention of it in the State- 
ment of Objects and lieasons; fhere was, so far as I have read, no mention 
of it in the Honourable Mover s speech, and I had hoped, Sir, that to-day 
1 should at least have heard what was the intention underlying it. I had 
hoped, Sir, that the Honourable Mover ^vould remember that many of us 
are new Members of this body and we can hardly be expected to know all 
that has taken place before in it. It was, Sir, I might say a. mere accident 
that T discovered that such a body as the External Capital Committee had 
ever existed or had ever dealt with this matter. It is of course within the 
recollection of some Members of this House because there are at least two 
Members wdio are now' in the House or at least are Members of the House, 
who represented the House on tliis Committee. Tf I understand this clause 
aright, it attempts to discriminate against companies which w ere previously 
included in section 8 of the Land Acquisition Act and w'hioh therefore had 
the right to acquire land \mder that Act in tliis country. Now, Sir, 
surely that involves a very important }>rincip]e. It is a matter which is 
dealt with at some length by the External Capital Committee. In order to 
be brief I will merely refer to their summary of recommendations* in which 
they say : 

‘^Though in certain circurriE lances the control of external capital may be necessary 
in the intei’ests of IiuHa, general measures discriminating against it or penalising it 
either by way of taxation or by way of control would, so far from assisting the 
development of these resources pr fostering the interests of the Indian investor, be 
definitely injurious to both, as they would impede the growth of new industries and 
restrict "the trari.sferability and consequently the market value of the holdings of the 
Indian investor.*’ 

I am well aw^are. Sir. that the Beport of thpt Committee does not represent 
all opinions in this House. But I do suggest and I think the House will 
agree that this involves a principle of very great importance ; it involves a 
principle which will affect the relations of this country, the attitude of this 
country towards external capital; and whether this House is of opinion that 
external capital should be discouraged or gpicouraged, it is a matter wh’ch 
requires very full discussion, and to introduce it almost as a side issue, as 

^Quoted from Part IIX^ Bats. Ill,; p, 15, Beport of the Bxtenisl Oapitil 
Ccaninittee, 1925, 
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if by an accident in a Bill of this nature, is, I submit, not the proper way 
to deal with it; and 1 suggest, bir, that even if it were proper to introduce 
it in this way, seeing that it does go outside the usual scope, the nonnal 
scope, of the Land Acquisition Act, we might have expected the Honourable 
Mover to have made some mention, of it. 

As regards the machinery for the administration of the Act, the Honour- 
able Member in charge of this Department has already referred to the 
clauses which deal with the replacement of the Executive by the 
Legislature in respect of certain functions. It has been suggested, 
Sir, that the Executive is liable to partiality and the Legislature 
alone can be expected to decide properly what constitutes a particular pur- 
pose. Here again, Sir, I think we rather lack information from the Honour- 
able Mover. Acquisition is done either on behalf of Government or cn 
behalf of local bodies or on behalf of companies. It seems to me, Sir, to 
stand to reason that if acquisition is on behalf of Government, ipso facto 
that is a public purpose ; and if acquisition is on behalf of either companies 
or local bodies I fail to see why the Executive should be considered to be 
anything but impartial. On the other hand, it might be suggested that 
the Legislature can hardly fail to be to some extent a partial judge in 
such matters. Practically every interest is represented 

Mr. President: Order, order. Perhaps I did not make myself quite 
clear to the Honourable Member when I gave the ruling. I want the House 
to make a distinction between a motion the acceptance of which commits 
the House to the principle of the Bill and a motion which when carried 
does not commit the House to the principle of the Bill; not that on a 
motion of the latter kind Honourable Members are not entitled to raise 
objections to the principles of the Bill, but in doing so they should be as 
brief as possible and should not go into the details and turn that discussion 
into the discussion of a motion the acceptance of which wwld commit the 
House to the principles of the Bill. 

Mr. H. 0. Oreenfleld: Sir, I will say only one more word about arbitra- 
tion because there again I think an important principle is involved. The 
Honourable Mover has suggested that arbitration will give a far more im- 
partial decision than any court or any Collector. But, Bir, surely the very 
idea of arbitration is that reference thereto shall be voluntary and fliat 
the pei’son or j^ersous selected as arbitrators sha)l be absolutely impartial — 
not l)Ound by the interests of either side — whereas the arbitration proposed 
by the Honourable Mover is involuntary, it is compulsory on one party to 
the contract, and it is by no means impartial, because both pari»ies select 
their own champions. If I may refer to the question of fact — ^l:)ecaTise the 
Honourable Mover has himself raised it, I think, in his Statement of Objects 
and Eeasons — he said that previously arbitration was in force and he could 
not understand why it w'as ever abandoned. When the 1894 Bill, now^ the 
Act of 1894, went to the Select Committee, the Select Committee reported 
as follows, (There, 1 may say, the expression used was not “arbiters’' 
but “ assessors They perform almost exactly similar functions to wdiat 
are now’' described as arbitrators.) The Select Committee said: 

**As to the discontinuance of the system of assessors all authorities are agreed. 
It is the universal remark that competent assessors arc not easily procurable and 
there is an irresistible tendency for the assessor to become, not an advisor, but 
a partisan adding very largely to the cost of the trial without assisting the Judge. 
In^the words of Mr. Justice Parker ‘the nominees are faithful to the trust and 
deliver their opinion with minds altogether unaffected by the evidence.* ** 
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That, Sir, seems to me an extremely conclusive rebutment of the sug- 
gestion that arbitrators will be impartial or will perform their functions in 
the way that the Honourable Mover expects. 

Then, Sir, if I nmy I will deal very briefly with the provisions regarding 
the extent and character of compensation. Previously the only compensa- 
tion that could be given was assessed in terms of cash, and now thivS new 
principle of providing dwellings for those who are evicted by the operation 
of the Act has been introduced. I would suggest that this involves a failure 
to recognise the fundamental econf)mjc law that land cannot be duplicated, 
that land is by way of being a monopoly and that if one person is dis- 
possessed of bis house you cannot restore to him in kind another house or 
another piece of land of exactly the same description. And, Sir, it also 
involves the further difficulty that, as far as I can see, Government will be 
compelled, in order to implement a clause of this nature, to embark on an 
endless chain of acquisition. One of the clauses in this Bill provides that 
when 30 or more persons are dispossessed, it shall be compulsory on Gov- 
ernment to provide for those persons. Now, Sir, Government does not 
possess land everywhere; it does not possess houses everywhere; and the 
only way by which to meet this difficulty will be to acquire a block of houses 
for these people. ’ In that way, Sir, if we were operating in a large town 
like Bombay, Government would have to go round and round until they 
will finally acquire the wdiole of Bombay and start again. Sir, there are 
many questions of detail, in fact practically I object to every pc int of detail 
in this Bill, I object to every principle in this Bill 

Mr, President: Does the Honourable Member object to the motion that 
the Bill be circulated for opinion ? 

Mr. H« 0. Greenfield: No, Sir. But if I were to enter into a real dis- 
cussion on this Bill (Some Honourable Members: We have heard quite 
enough.’') I should detfiin the House for a considerable length of time. 
Sir, I think I have said enough (Some Honourable Members: “Quite 
enough.’’) to show that there are many impoKant principles in this Bill, 
that they have not been adequately explained by the Honourable Mover, 
and I hope, Sir, that you will permit him, if he so desires, to make some 
short explanation of them now. 

(Several Honourable Members then moved that the question be put.) 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab : Nominated Offi^iial) : I 
assure you, Sir, that I shall certainly carry out your order fully to the very 
letter, and I shall not transgress beyond the limits laid down by you. But, 
Sir, before this House can invite opim*onR on an important Bill of this 
kind, it should certainly know its own mind and it should also try to under- 
stand what it is that we are sending out to the country. (At this stage there 
were interrimtions from the Yion-official Benches.) I am prepared f' r inter- 
ruptions. There is one little thing that the Honourable the author of this 
Bill said when he moved this Bill, * He said that this Bill is conceived 
entirely in a constructive spirit. Sir, I have studied this Bill very care- 
fully, and I think a good many of us on this side have the qualificati ns to 
understand it, and it is for this House to understand exactly the con* 
structive nature of the new principles that are being sprung 'on the country 
and on this House. I assure you, Sir, that these are very interestinfr, very 
irfcstructive, and even if not oonstruoftive, they are. certainly destructive ♦ 
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Mr, Jamnadas M. Melita (Bombay City : Non-Mufaammadan Urban) : 
Very good logic. 

Shan Bahadur Miaa Abdul Azia: I am coming to the logic underlying 
.the Bill. Sir, the very first thing that the author of this Bill puts forward 
-in his Statement of Objects and Reasons is that something or other when 
discussed in the Legislative Council will temper the objecticn to arbitrary 
acquisition. He says that there is an objection in the country to such 
arbitrary acquisitions, and that if this thing is discussed, if a public purpose 
is discussed in a Council, it will temper that objection. May I, Sir, point 
out that there is certainly a misapprehension in the mind of the Honc>urable 
author of this Bill, because whatever the public purpose may be, there is 
.never any misunderstandmg about the public purpose. The misunderstand- 
ing always is about the details, about the total area of the land that we 
will require, say, for a school or for a hospital or for a road. All those are 
public pmposes. The misunderstanding or mistake, w^hatever it is, is with 
regard to the. area to be acquired, whether it is 100 acres or 50 acres or 
less. The Honourable the author of this Bill has 'misunderstood the whole 
thing. Therefore his diagnosis is wrong. He says let us discuss it by a 
specific Resolution in a Legislative Council. It wdll not cure the disease, 
because the disease is the mistake (^f an expert. An expert may be quite 
wrong (Laughter); experts always do go wrong. (Loud laughter.) An 
amateur is not always entirely right either. It is a most difficult thing for 
an amateur to come forward with a law and suggest drafting amendments 
with some sense in them. I assure you, Sir, that on this particular point 
the Honourable the author of this Bill tells us, — Let us have a specific 
Resolution ” — but to discuss what? To discuss a public purpose? But that 
is not at all a work for a Council or this Assembly to do: That will depend 
rn the advice of some expert who will tell them that the Railway requires 
so many miles of land. The Council or the Assembly cannot themselves 
possibly find out the details. They will have to depend on the advice 
of the experts. That is not all. Sir, After having given us the best 
s])ecific, I mean this wonderful Bill, ho tells us in. clause 11 (2) of the Bill, 
to which my Honourable colleague referred: 

*'Tn every case in which the compulsory acquisition of land or house property 
r©.'?ults in the eviction of more than thirty persons, the award under section 11 or 
delivered by the Board of Arbitrators as laid dowm in Part III shall make provision 
for the housing of evicted persons suitable to their position in life or for securing 
to them approximately the same convenience and comfort as was available in the 
house or houses from which they were evicted.” 

That meaps that when we have unfortunately evicted 80 or more persons, 
we wiirthen have to go to the Council again for another specific Resolution 
to find accommodation for those persons whom we have displaced. That 
is the logic underlying this part, Sir. (Laughter.) You were very anxious 
for my logic. 

Now, Sir, there is another part of it, and it is this. The Honourable 
the author of this Bill has permitted himself to think not only of what 
happens when land is being acquired, but what is to happen when land 
'has been acquired. If you will refer to clause 28, where he proposes to 
insert new sections 48 A, 48B and 48C, you will find that he wants to pro- 
vide for rendition, that is to say, when land is no longer required, — ^there 
IS an absolute “ shall ’’ in it— it shall be sold only to the original holders. 
And further ‘6n he says that if there is any surplus land which is not needed 
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for tho purpose for which it was acquired, the surplus portion of the land 
shall be resold or leased by Government or such Corporation, and so onu 
And then in section 48C he deals with another question, and that is very 
interesting. It is so »’f3ry interesting that I think tbir: Assembly will be^ 
particularly keen to knv.w what its implication is- {Some Honourable Mem- 
bers: “ No, no.*’) I an; sure the House will be much interested to knowf 
it. (iSome Honourable Members: “ No, no.") New section 48C says: 

*‘ln every case of dispute as to whether a piece of land compulsorily acquired 
is surplus or not within the meaning of the above section, it shall be presumed that 
the land was surplus if it is proved that it was devoted permaneritly to some objoct. 
which was not a purpose of the undertaking for which the land was acquired.” 

1 understand, Sir, that we are now housed in a place which was acquired 
from people who held it in private proprietary right. I do not know if any 
Honourable Member of Government will be able to swear in a court of law 
that this Assembly was a purpose of the original undertaking for which 
the land was required. I have high authority for believing that it was not. 
Now, 8ir, if we agree to this clause, wc shall have to go out to-morrow, 
because there is nothing to show that this clause will not have a retrospec- 
tive effect. 1 defy any lawyer here to say that this is not the implication. 
(Some Honourable Members: " No, no."j The words are there. We have 
to honour the Honourable the author of the Bill by believing that what he 
says he means. Of course, if he does not, then I withdraw. He says : 

" It shall bo presumed that the land w^as surplus if it is proved that it 

w'us devoted })eriuanently t j some object Well, then, there is 

the absolute " shall That means we shall have to get out of this place 
and give this House to the villagers, and I think they will sue you for 
damages, because the lobby is n(*t quite comfortable for them. A number 
of other places may also be involved. I am really not joking. The 
Honourable the author is probably joking with you. He is tired of you 
and wants to clear you out. In his opening speech the author held out a 
hope and these are his words : 

“It is also equitable that public bodies should be prohibited from making a trade' 
of land acquisition and augmenting their revenues by a profiteering sort of arrange- 
ment.” 

This is offered to us as very good advice. Will you be surprised, Sir, 
if I read to you an extract from the Laws of England? 

“Municipal aad other public bodies are sometimes given powers to take land 
beyond that which is necessary for the actual execution of the proposed works in 
order that some part at least of the improved value of the adjoining lands may be 
secured in ease of the burden upon itie tax-payer. These lands are said to be 
authorised to be taken for the purpose of recoupment as the public body is empower*- 
ed to sell or lease them at what may be an enhanced value.” 

What I wish to tell the Honourable lawyers on the other side of the 
House is that new section 48B of this Bill as drafted tramples under foot 
a very famous judgment of the Calcutta High Court : it is a full bench 
ruling which cewasidered previous rulings also — ^Mani Lall Singh t?. Trustees 
for the Improvement of Calcutta. And I advise all interested in the subject 
to refresh their memories if they wish to know something of the pnnciple* 
of recoupment. (Honourable Members: **We know.'* "We don't know 
anything. ") Well, it will do you some good if you do. 

Sir, we are in no W8^ desirous of minimising the value of the good. Work 
that the Honourable the author wants i< do. That is not the pomt; Tbet 
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point is that opinions will be received from the public after some time, 
the Honourable Members will be in their constituencies, they will naturally 
be asked by their voters for a lead, and I only want them to understand 
all the implications that this Bill as drafted has, so that they may be able 
to find out from their constituents what their c^xact troubles are. The 
trouble is not that land is not required for public purposes. As I said 
before, the trouble is that occasionally, very occasionally, in Bombay or 
in some other place, a mistake is made. Now, in order to rectify one or 
two mistakes, to bring in a law of this kind, which will set up all over the 
country arbitration boards that will provide work for the unemployed all 
the year round, which will have Legislative Councils in the provinces in a 
sort of perpetual Session in order to pass Eesolutions about specific public 
purposes, is not wise. You will be burdening the tax-payer far too much 
and needlessly. Consider it. C/ ndemn my speech. You are welcome to 
do that but you will not be able to disagree with the spirit. The spirit is 
the same as that of the Honourable author of the Bill. Let us do some- 
thing constructive. Let us not have it all destructive. {An Honourable 
Member: “ Obstructive.*’) This Bill, as I understand it, is full of, is a 
chaos of pious wishes. But that is not the way to proceed to work. The 
author is open to conviction. So is every body else. If there are mistakes, 
set them right. There are thousands and thousands of acres of land in the 
country being acquired each year. If each owner had the right to ask for an 
arbitration board, tw^o for each owner, and two again for the corporation w^ho 
were acquiring that land, and so on, just try to think for yourselves where 
you will be landed. Then, it will not be constructive. If you will accept 
it like that it will be almost as constructive as dynamite. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
intervene in this debate for one purpose and one purpose only. I under- 
stand, Sir, ithai you have desired that Government should be brief- I will 
be exceedingly brief and I hope T shall be equally effective. There is only 
one point in this Bill I wish to refer to and that arises out ci a remark made 
in the Statement of Objects and Bensons, My Honourable friend who 
brought in this Bill has been good enough to make the following remarks: 

*‘The awards are no doubt open to be challenged in (to appeals) District Dourts. 
But District Judges, besides being paid officers of Government, are in most cases 
ignorant of local conditions which are really decisive in the proper assessment of 
compensation for the lands to be acquired." 

Now, Sir, I am not dealing wi6h the merits of this Bill. That, I under- 
stand, has been dealt with fairly fully. But this, Sir, is a most grave 
reflection on a class of officers w^ho have done nothing whatever to deserve 
it. District Judges, Indian and British alike, have done their best and 
have done very well, if I may say so, in the administration of justice in 
this country. And I, as the head of the Department which is concerned 
with District Judges, feel it my duty to make a most emphatic protest 
against Ahis grave reflection upon District Judges. I only hope my Hon- 
ourable friend will have the courtesy in replying to this debate to acknow- 
ledge that he has been misled in his use of langu^e and that he did not 
intend to make a grave reflection upon the subordinate judiciary. 

Xr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I move, Sir, tbat the question be now put. 

Xr. H. 0. Kelkar: Sir, in the present temper of the House and at this 
time I don’t wish to enter upon a long reply, for I am absolutely certain 

B 2 
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that my reply, though reported in the proceedings, would not be read out- 
side by those people who are now being invited to express their opinion 
on this Bill- do, instead of a reply, with your permission, I would ask 
one question of the Honourable Mr. Bhore and if he answers it satisfac- 
torily, I will accept that and give up my reply. The thing is this. I have 
written a Statement of Objects and Keasons which could not deal obviously 
with every clause in the Bill but there is such a thing as notes on clauses. 
I did not get time to write notes on clauses and if I write notes on clauses, 
and hand them over to the Honourable Mr- Bhore, will he promise that, 
along with the Bill, he will send the copies of the notes on clauses also 
for circulation? They will help my case better than the present reply. 
Am I not entitled to have my notes on clauses circulated along with the 
Bill and the Statement of Objects and Heasons? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I cannot undertake to do that, Sir. 
But the Honourable Member is quite at liberty to make any remarks now, 
if he likes. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Now, in this House? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes, 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I know it suits. 

Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: I again put it »to him that, w^hen 1 send the requisite 
number of printed copies of notes on clauses, will he not undertake to supply 
those notes to the people from whom opinions are being invited? 1 shall 
not be knowing exactly from whom opinions are being invited, other%vise I 
should myself pass these copies on ito them. But 1 would ask my friend 
whether he would not render me that assistance- If he says, no, I shall just 
give a brief reply, and be done with it. 

M!r. J. W. Bhore: Sir, I should prefer that the Honourable Member 
give a brief reply, 

Mr, N. 0. Kelkar: Well, I give up my right of reply, Sir. 

Mr, Preeident: The question is: 

*'That the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.*’ 

The moition was adopted. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Ck>nr (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to repeal and amend certain pro- 
visions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code 
vf Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into consideration. 

As some of the Honourable Members of this House are new I should 
like Honourable Members to reoall ithe history of this measure. As far 
bock, Sir, as 1920, you yourself as a Member of the late Imperial legis- 
lative Council moved for the repeal of the repressive laws and I fax sorry 
to say that wiiJt the support of the then non-oflBoial Metnbers 0OVerhdaen.t 
opposed that motion and it was thrown out. 
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Mr. President: Was I a Member then? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 1 find that, Sir, from the reference to yourself 
in the proceedings of the Council of State of 1921 at page 69. Then again, 
Sir, on the 14th of February, 1921, the Honourable Mr. Sastri moved the 
following Ilesoluttori which was passed unanimously by the Council cf 
State. I wish to give the ipstssnaa vcrha of that Resolution and I shall 
quote two sentences from the speech cf the then Horne Member and 
hope, Sir, that the sentiments therein conveyed would be re(*iprocat©d! by 
the present incumbent of that hi^h oflicc. In the Council of State the 
Honourable Mr. Sastri moved as follows: 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
be appointed at an eai'ly date to examine the repressive laws now on the Statute- 
book and report whether all or any of them should be repealed, and, in cases where 
repeal is not desirable, whether the laws in question should be amended, and if 
so how.’’ 

Well, Sir, the Hrmourabie Mr. Sastri referred only to five reprejjsiVe- 
laws which you will find set out at page 58 of the Council of State 
D(‘bate6 for 1921. And now T shall give you the words of the then Hon- 
ourable the Home Member. He said : 

“I am sure that the prestige of the Government will not be weakened but enhanc- 
ed bv acting in consotiance with public demands and n>eetings with the wishes of 
the general pxiblic,” 

Infused with that spirit he gave the histt.rv of a similar motion which was 
moved — I read from page 09 from the speecli of the Honourable the Hom^ 
/Alomher. He said : 

“8ir, I m«ny say at once (hat there will be no opposition from the Government 
to this Resolution, subject to minor reservations, which I do not think will be of 
a character, save possibly in one respect, to cause any apprehension to the Honourable 
Moyer. 1 think one of the siieakers here to-day rather twitted the Government with 
having rejected or opposed a Re.solution which was moved last year by the Honour- 
able Mr. Patel, on the same subject, but the reason for this* is not far to seek. 
The Resolution that time did not receive any support from non -official Members. 
JEight MembaiiS only voted for it, and there was therefore every reason why Gov- 
ernmoTt should not, in opposition to the wishes even of the non-official Members, 
underlake an inquiry such as is now contemplated.” 

Then, Sir, Inter on he f^uggesKed the inclusion of gcvoral repressive laws 
including Act XIV of 1908. That you will find at paee 71 of the proceed* 
ings of • the Council of State and in welcoming the Resolution 
the Honourable Sir William Vincent said that now the 
administration had changed, refonns had come and it was 
the boimden duty of Government to carry out the wishes of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and that it would be the most effective reply 
that the Government could give to the critics of the reforms that the 
reforms are a sham and a delusion. That you will find at page 70. With 
the combined support of the Treasury Benches and of the non-official 
Members the Resolution, the terms of w^hich I have read out, was un- 
animously carried in i*:he Council of Stato and the Government lost no time. 
Within two months of the passing of this Resolution in the Council of State, 
on the 21st March, 1921, they appointed a representative Committee for 
the purpose of giving effect to this Resolution. This Committee formu- 
lated a report which was published on the 2nd of September, 1921. I wish, 
Sir, to 5read one or two extracts from this report for the purpose of estab- 
lishing my claim for asking this House to support, my motion. At page 
11 the Committee said referring to the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
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and one or two other measures with which we are not immediately con- 
cerned : 

“Many of us hope that it may he possible for the Governmeut to undertake the 
necessary legislation during the ensuing Delhi session,*' 

This report is dated 2nd September, 1921, and when we signed that 
report we had placed on record the desirability of introducing a measure 
during the next Delhi Session for the purpose of wiping out of the Statute- 
book the Jaws which we considered to be obnoxious to the liberties of the 
people. The Government of India in their Resolution, dated the 19th 
September. 1921, accepted eyi bloc the recommendations of the Repres- 
sive Laws Committee. I read to you, Sir, a pertinent passage from the 
Home Department Notification the date of which I have given you: 

“The Governor General in Council has considered the report and has decided to 
accept the recommendations made by the Committee. Steps will be taken as 
soon as may be to introduce legislation to give effect to them." 

Well, Sir, we waited, and waited with considerable patience for the fulfil- 
ment of that promise which the Government had conveyed in the Resolu- 
tion lio which I have adverted, and when we found that the Government 
iad, perhaps unwittingly, forgotten the promise and the assurance which 
underlay the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, the acceptance 
•of ^hich they had notified, one of us moved a Resolution in this House 
wh'ch was carried by an overwhelming majority in favour of the repeal of 
repressive laws. This Resolution is dated 2f)th March, 1924. We again 
waited for the Government to take action, but ns the Government would 
not take action, we introduced a Bill for the repeal of Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and it was carried in this House by the 
telling majority of 71 venu$ 39 on the 23rd of September, 1924. 

W^ell, Sir, you yourself had a Bill for the repeal of these repressive laws, 
which was passed by this House on the 19th of March, 1925, by the same 
majority, 71 versus 40. I wish to give these facts to the House for the 
puipose of showing how strong the feeling in this House was against the 
retention of these repressive laws on the S.^jitutc-book of this country’, and 
I wish to point out the assurance given by the Home Member in the 
opening speech in the (^ouncil of State that with ithe advent of the Refonns 
it was the bounden duty of the Government to carry the representatives 
of the people with them. But what was the fate of these two combined 
Bills which had been passed by the people’s representatives in this House? 
They went to what is euphemistically described as “another place** and 
there with the opposition of the Government bath these Bills were thrown 
out on the 28rd of February, 1925, and the 13th of September, 1925. W.ell, 
Sir, we are not in the slightest degree daunted by the aation which the 
Government choose to take or the opposition which it may evoke in an- 
other place. We are determined to see that ithe promise that we made 
to the people in our report on the repressive laws, the resolutions which 
have been passed in this House, the Bills which Have been passed in this 
House, are once more placed before this new Legislature, so that it may 
have B chance of e|:pre8sing its views upon the subject of these repres- 
sive laws. Sir, on the last occasion when I had the honour of moving 
for the repeal of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Honour 
able Members on both sides of the House said “Oh, laws are re* 
quired for the preservation of peace and order** and one of the nominated, 
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in fact two of the nominated Members of the House, no less distinguished 
than many occupants of the Treasury Benches, I refer to Sir Chimanlal 
‘Setalvad and ithe Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, both said they did 
not like these laws, Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act gave the 
^ordinary judicial tribunals no power whatever, and thereupon the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member replying to the debate said thaA so far as clause 
(b) of section 15 of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was con- 
cerned, he had not had time to consider what action should be taken there- 
upon; and if you read ithe speech as a whole he said, as I have no doubt 
he will repeat it to-day, that he was a staunch opponent of all repressive 
laws. Now, Sir, the most obnoxious provision in Part. II of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is clause (b) of section 15. Let me read it to the 
House. It says : 

“Unlawful association means an association which has been declared to be un- 
lawful by the Local Government under the powers herein conferred.’* 


In other words. Local Governments are empowered and entitled to declare 
4 p.M. any association as an unlawful association. But that is not 
all- If the Local Governments had the power merely io declare an asso- 
ciation unlawful and the association or the members concerned could take 
their grievances to the High Count, there would have been some salutary 
check, but the Act provides for no check whatever. There is no judicial 
supervision over the acts of the Executive, except in one respect. They 
are handmaids of the Executive. If an association has been declared un- 
lawful and a member continues to be a member of that association, they 
immediately tie him hand and foot and take him to the ordinary estab- 
lished Tribunals who have no option but to pass a sentence of imprison- 
ment upon this so-called delinquent. What country in the world would 
subordinate the judiciary to the executive to the extent it has been by 
Part II of this Act? Sir, I quoted on ithe last occasion from the judg- 
ment of one of the most distinguished Chief Justices who had adorned the 
Bench in Calcutta; it was pointed out that the judicial tribunals in this 
country have no power whatever to examine whether the accused is or is 
not a member of an unlawful association, or what is more, whether the 
association itself is or is not unlawful. That fact is settled once for all 
by the Executive. All that the criminal courts are entitled to do is to 
award the punishment. I wish to ask all Honourable Members in this 
House, I wish to ask the Honourable Members on the opposite Benches, 
do they regard this as a piece of British justice that the executive should 
decide that members of the association are members of an imlawful asso- 
ciation and hand them over for punishment to the criminal courts? That, 
Sir, is the most objectionable feature of Part IT of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, with the result that the nominated non-official Members 
of Goverament all voted, or almost all voted on our side. I find before 
me in the division list the Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer contributing 
to the majority of 71 versus 39 by which my motion was carried in this 
House. I wish therefore to point out once more to this House that it is 
the bounden duty of every Member, elected or nominated, to support this 
motion in Ahe interests of liberty and for the liberation of the people of 
this country. Now^ Sir that is my first point. 

My second point is that I have provided under Part IT for a right of 
Appeal and that constitutes section 16-A of the second part of the Criminal 
Imw Amendment Act. 
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There is a third point with which I am concerned. That is clause 4 of 
ray Bill. Let me very brietly explain t^> Honourable Members the reasons 
which have prompted me in drafting clause 4 of my Bill. When the ques* 
tion about the repeal of repressive laws was under discussion in this House* 
several Honourable Member^ on the opposite side stated, “You want whole- 
sale repeal of these, repressive laws. What becomes of these frontier tribea 
and lawless marauders who will come from the Passes into India and of 
the Bolsheviks who will carry on their nefarious propaganda? Do you not 
wish to give the Executive any power at all?“ That was a most poignant 
objection to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws; and feeling that 
there was a point in that objection, I have merely protected by the addi- 
tion of the words which you find in clause 4 only British subjects and 
placed them under the habeas corpus section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

The net result therefore of my Bill is that I have cut out clause (6) of 
section 15 of Part II -of the Criminal Law Amendrnnet Act. I have given 
a right of appeal to every person who is affected under Part II ; and last 
of all, Sir, 1 have left intact the power of the Executive so far as non- 
British subjects are concerned and merely extended ihe protection of 
the habeas corpus provision of the Code of Criminfil Procedure to British 
subjects. I submit. Sir, I have been as fair as it ds possible for anybody 
to be in meeting all the possible objections that the Government could 
reasonably take to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws, and I, Sir. 
feel confident that the Honourable the Home Member will recognise how 
my present Bill has been diluted from its predecessors which wanted the 
wholesale repeal of the repressive laws; and wdiilo I do not by my Bill 
desire the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws, I at the same time 
desire that such safeguards that every British subject Has a right to ex- 
pect in this country should be inserted for the purpose of protecting their 
lives and liberties. Sir, I am confident that if this Hous(* goes to a division 
I shall have at my back the same solid support which T received from the 
previous Assembly, and T ask the Honourable Members who adorn the 
nominated seats of this House, that following the gorid example of their 
predecessors, th^y will also follow me to the same lobby. 

Sir, 1 move my motion. 

Mr, H. Tonkinson (Burma ; Nominated Official) : Sir, in speaking on 
the present motion I desire to confine my remarks to two points. In the 
first place. Sir, this Bill contains two quite distinct proposals. On the 
one hand It proposes to amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, and on the other hand it proposes to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure of 1898. 

Now I quite admit that it may be appropriate in certain cases by one 
measure to amend two separate enactments on our Statute-book. Such 
cases will arise if the one proposalls really subsidiary to the other proposal, 
nr if the proposal to amend the second lavr is really substantially connected 
with the proposal to amend the first law- There must, Sir, be some nexus, 
some connecting principle. In the present case, I submit, fhere is no con- 
nection at all. Mv Honourable and learned friend has in fact scarcely 
attempted to justify the combination of these two proposals in this Bill. 
The only hint w'bich t can gather of his reasons for combining the two 
proposals is his reference to the recommendations of the Repressive Laws 
Committee. It is true that that Committee did refer to the Indkn Criminal 
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Law Amendment Act. That Oommittee did also refer to Bengal Eegula- 
tion III of 1818, which of course is connected with the proposal in this 
Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure. But, Sir, the Committee 
did not make the proposals in this Bill. If they had done so, I should have 
admitted that that would have given the connecting principle which might 
perhaps have justified the combination of these two proposals in one Bill. 
As a matter of fact the Committee proposed that the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act should be retained at present and in regard to Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818 they proposed that it should be amended. 

No justification, therefore, for the combination of these two proposals 
in this Bill can be based on this ground. The addition of the proposal 
to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure to the proposal to amend the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act is, T submit, a pernicious example of 
tacking and should be severely condemned on that ground. T take it, Sir, 
that it is not necessary for me now to elaborate the objection to any tacking 
of the character included in this Bill, The objection is substantially the 
objection to anything that may operate to prevent the effiedent discharge 
by this House of its important functions in regard to legislation, and on 
that ground 1 hope that the House will always object to any tacking of the 
character exhibited by this Bill, Such tacking can, Sir, only operate to 
prevent the proper disciissi(.»n of the distinct proposals which are included in 
the Bill. 

I will say no more, therefore, in regard to the proposed amendment of 
the Code of Criminal ftocedure which is the amendment which has been 
tiujked on to the main part of the Bill. I will confine my remarks to the 
amendments of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. That is, I turn to my 
second point. 

Under sub-order (1) of Standing Order 30, we may at the present junc- 
ture discuss the details of the Bill in order to explain its principle. Pollow- 
ing that provision 1 propose to discuss the details of this part of the Bill in 
order to show, if I can do so, that it practically contains no principle at all, 
that it is practically meaningless. My Honourable and learned friend 
has told us at some length as to what he considers this Bill means. I have 
no doubt that his remarks have been of great interest to Honourable Mem- 
bers, but my Honourable friend fully realises that should this Bill ever 
become law, no court would pay any regard to his remarks in this place if 
they had to interpret its provisions. In the same way I propose to ask 
the House to disregard entirely what my Honourable friend has said as to 
what he thinks the Bill means and to turn to the Bill itself. 

Now, Sir, in the first place, have clause 2 of the Bill. This clause 
proposes to repeal sub-clause (6) of clause 2 of section 15 of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. Clause (2) of section 15 of that 
Act defines what an unlawful association means for the purposes of that 
Act. In the first place it provides by sub-clause (a) that an unlawful 
association shall mean an association which encourages or aids persons 
to commit acts of violence or intimidation, or the members of which actually 
commit such acts. That sub-clause my Honourable friend does not propose 
to touch. The next sub-clause, sub-clause (6), is to the effect that an un- 
lawful association shall mean any association which has been declared to 
be unlawful by the Local Government by the powws hereby conferred on* 
them. That is the sub-clause which my Honourable friend proposes to 
delete. Now, Sir, what will be the effect of* deleting that sub-clause? In. 
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‘Order to appreciate this I ask Honourable Members to refer to section 10 
of the Act. That section runs as follows ; 

“If the Local Government is of opinion that any association interferes or hai 
for its object interference with the administration of the law or with the administra- 
tion of law and order, or is a danger to the public peace, the Local Government may 
by notification in the official gazette declare such association to be unlawful.’* 

Now, what would be the effect of section 10 if w'c have, as proposed in 
clause 2 of this Bill, deleted sub-clause (b) of clause (2) of section 15 of the 
Act? The Local Government will still be able to declare its opinion that 
•a certain body is an unlawful association. That opinion, Sir, will, however, 
merely be a pious opinion of the Local Government, it will have no other 
effect. Further the opinion of the Local Government would be directed to- 
W’ards the points indicated in section 16 as to whether the association has 
for its object interference with the administration of the Jaw and so on. 
These purposes, Sir, are distinct from the purposes which are at present 
included in sub-clause (a) of section 15 and which will be the only purposes 
wdiich will constitute an unlawful association if the Act is amended as pro- 
pcsed in this Bill. The only effect therefore of clause 2 of the present 
Bill will be to render ineffective a section in the Act which my Honourable 
-friend does not propose to touch. 

The only other clause, 8ir, in this part of the Bill, which deals with 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act is clause 8, which propose to 
insert a section in the Criminal Law Amendment Act after section 16. 
All Honourable Members have the Bill before them and it is unnecessary 
for me, I take it, to read out the provisions of proposed section 16A. It 
will be seen, however, that that section refers to a person deeming him- 
self aggrieved by an order of the Governor General in Council, and of 
course the proposed section absolutely depends upon that provision. Now 
in the Criminal Law Amendment Act as it stands at present there is no 
provision at all for any order by the Governor General in Council. There 
will be no such provision if the Act is amended as proposed in this Bill. 
T submit therefore that this clause is totally meaningless and ineffective. 

On these two -grounds, on the ground, in the first place, of the perni- 
cious tacking and on the ground, in the second place, of the total want 
of meaning in the provisions in regard to the amendment of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, I suggest the only course open to my Honourable 
and learned friend is to withdraw this Bill and to proceed no further with 
it. I suggest. Sir, that he should then, in that inner chamber in which 
he concocts these measures with which from time to time he endeavours 
to enrich our proceedings and with that leisure which drafting really 
requires, prepare two separate Bills which will really effect what 
he desires to effect, whatever that may be, and should intro- 
duce them. That is of course if he does desire to proceed at all with 
these proposals. 

Mr. H» B. Jayakar (Bombay Gity: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
rise to support tl^o motion of my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
In doing so, I shall be very brief in my remarks. Of the two points which 
have been raised bv the Honourable Member who spoke last, T will deal 
with the first very briefly. In his speech he admitted that there are occa- 
j^sions when one amending Act may take note of two dififerent pieces of 
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legislation, provided, and 1 may accept the principle, that there is some 
nexus between the pieces of legislation which are sought to be amended 
by the same Act. 1 submit, Sir, that even accepting for the moment that 
principle as the right one, there is such nexus between the two Acts which 
are sought to be amended by this Bill. What Dr. Gour proposes to do, 
Sir, is to remove from the Statute-book the last traces of repressive law^s, 
which were passed at one time in our previous history. He has already 
succeeded in doing a part of his work. By this Bill he proposes to do 
what has so far been left undone. If niy Honourable friends look at the 
scheme of this Bill, they will find that the first part of it, which deals 
with the amendment of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1908, is quite of a piece with the second })art, which refers to a certjain 
section of the Criminal Procedure (^ode, dealing with other repressive laws. 
Both the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 and the other pieces of 
legislation referred to in section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code fall 
under the category of "‘repressive laws”, and the Bill proposes to deal 
with them. That is the nexus between the two different pieces of legis- 
lation which are sought to be dealt with in this comprehensive Bill. To 
make my meaning clear, I shall ask the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber who spoke last to these Acts and Regulations which are dealt with 
.in the last clause of section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The clause reads as follows : 

“Nothing in this section applies to persons detained under the Bengal State 
Pnsoners Regulation, 1818, the Madras Regulation II of 1819, the Bombay Regulation 
XXV of 1827, or the State Prisoners Act, 1850, or the State Prisoners Act, 1858.“ 

All these pieces of legislation fall under the common descriptive title of 
repressive laws. The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 falls under 
the same category, and 1 submrt, Sir, that even accepting the principle 
stated by the Honoiurable Member this is a perfectly sensible way of 
securing amendments. I submit, Sir, the pieces of legislation sought to 
be amended by this Statute are all related to one another because, from the 
Indian point of view, they all partake of the nature of “repressive law8“, 
and they were all dealt with. Dr. Gour tells me, by the Repressive Laws 
Committee. 

T^hen coming to the merits of the Bill I will first deal with what 
Dr. Gom proposes to secure by clause 2 of his Bill. On that point, mv 
submission to this House is this, that whatever may have been the atmos- 
phere m the year 1908, when the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
passed, ^ that atmosphere was very different from the one under which we 
are living now. Whatever justification there may or mav not have been 
then, for giving to the Local Government an absolute power to determine 
the vital question whether a particular association was unlawful or not, 
the question before us now is whether the circumstances of the present 
times require that such an arbitratary power should continue to reside in 
the Local Governments now, or whether it would not be better to let this 
power reside in the highest judicial tribunal of the province. That power 
was t^en away from the High Court by means of this legislation of 1908 
and it was vested in the Local Government to be exercised absolutely and 
arbitranly. I will not for the present go into the wisdom of doing this 
m the year fm. That isji question we may not trouble ourselves about 
m this debate. But the Honourable Members must address their minds 
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now to this question whether in 1927, situated as we are now, there is * 
any necessity for continuing this arbitrary power in the hands of Local .. 
Governments. Is it not better and safer to let the High Court once more 
enjoy the power of determining these questions of fact; that it should ask 
the police to produce satisfactory evidence in support of their view that 
a particular association is unlawful, and then let such evidence bo sub- 
mitted to open cross-examination in court — that one test which modem 
society accepts as satisfactoiw for distinguishing between truth and un- 
truth? Are present times such that the abnormal state of things permitted 
by the Act of 1908 should be allowed to continue any longer? If I were 
one of those occupying the Government Benches, Sir, I would have will- 
ingly come forw’ai^ and said that the times having altered this Govern- 
ment are quite willing that the Local Governments should part with this 
power now in the year 1927. But apparently Government do not admit 
things as readily as Members on this side of the House do. In any event 
the question now is — and that is the only question for the House to 
decide — ^^vbether there is any justification in 1027 for giving this power to 
the Local Governments. My answer is a most emphatic “No.” T will say, 
Sir, what is a fact that Local Governments have very often to act, in 
.such important matters, upon incomplete and prejudiced material collected 
often by ignorant incompetent and preiudiced persons which cannot stand 
open scrutiny of legal trihirnals. Very often Government have to act on 
reports gathered from quarters which are tainted, prejudiced, partial, and 
incomplete. I do not wish to use strong language, but. there is no doubt 
that this is so. What after all is the method, the channel or avenue by which 
Government obtain the information which enable them to declare a parti- 
cular association to be unlawful? Yery often it is the subordinate police offi- 
cer. Now the subordinate police officer is a verv^ estimable person — I do not 
wi*sh to speak against him at the present moment — but there is no doubt 
that this method of accepting his unchallenged version caii never be likened, 
if the desire is to find out the truth, to the method wffiich all civilised com- 
munities have accepted of having the tnith of such versions tested and 
determined by cross-examination in broad daylight before the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the land. Therefore, Sir, T submit that Dr. Gourds plea 
is a very modest one. Some of us w’^ould have liked to go further than 
he proposes. He only asks that this power should he taken awnv from 
the Local Government and the question should he tested and judged in 
its natural and normal manner, namely, bv the highest tribunal iii the 
province and by the aid of adverse cross-examination. 

Coming to the next question, namely, the right of appeal to the High 
Court, I congratulate Dr. Gour on the wisdom of his proposal. As T said 
in a previous speech of mine dealing with the Civil Procedure Code Amend- 
ment Bill (section 115), these are not the days when the powers of the 
High Courts should be curtailed. I think. Sir, that in everv important 
case, specially in a criminal matter, the time has not yet come in India, 
whatever may be the cireumstances in other civilised countries, when the- 
High Court should be debarred from going into these questions in appeal, 
T am aware of the principle known to civili?:ed jurisprudence, espcciaHy 
that of the British people, that the right of appeal should stop at a certain 
stage, and not, as in civil matters, proceed to the very end. But I doubt 
the wusdom of applying that principle to a country lifee India, 
hyfoiJiosi^ an Act like that of IfiOft will be applied only under stress of 
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political oontiagencieB. Verj often on such occasions passions arise, pre- 
judices show themselves; the mind of officials is often clouded and they 
believe that the preservation of law and order has to be given a larger 
place than the finding out of truth or the punishment of the truly guilty. 

On such occasions the turbulence of the moment often aSects the normal 
propensities even of cultured men, ordinarily balanced and self-controlled. 

It is therefore all the more necessary that, under such circumstances, the 
ultimate power of discovering the truth should be reposed in the High 
Court and not in the Local Government which is after all a group of 
executive officials. If this Act wore intended for the normal working of 
human society, possibly the danger I have mentioned above would not 
be so great; but having regard to the fact — and it has been admitted by 
the Government time after time — that this Act is intended only for abnor- 
mal occasions, 1 submit, Sir, that the need of looking into the matter in 
the calm, dispassionate and detached atmosphere of a High Court is 
^greater than on ordinary occasions. 

Coming to the last clause, Sir, it is an obvious principle of the Habeas 
Corpus doctrine and it is applied in many branches of legal jurisprudence, 
that the King cannot pul his powers of summary punishment into force 
. against his own subjects. The lawyers on the other side of the House 
will, 1 am sure, recognise that this is a principle which governs all actions 
sof the Sovereign power which are called acts of State. Ko King can exercise 
this power against his own subjects, for the simple reason that no subject 
can sue the Sovereign for such injury. This principle has been recog- 
nised by British law in respect of the Habeas Corpus Act; and it is only 
in the Indian analogue of that law that 'the principle dues not find a 
place. What Dr. Gour now proposes to do is to reproduce the same 
principle in Indian Law. The Government have from time to time given 
assurances, to which the Honourable Mover referred, that this summary 
and drastic power was necessary specially for dealing wnth people who 
come across the Frontier, — Bolsheviks and people of that description, t.e., 
people other than British subjects. Dr. Gour takes the Government at 
their word and says “ Very well, if that is so, take the case of British 
subjects out of this section and make your intention clear by specific and 
adequate phraseology I submit, Sir, that this is a very modest and 
sound demand of Dr. Gour, and ought to be conceded. On these grounds, 
Sir, I support this motion. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I also support the Bill which has been moved by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour in his elaborate speech and which has been supported by Mr. Jayakar 
in his admirable and eloquent speech, I do not propose therefore to detain 
the House except by referring to a few aspects. I think the Honourable 
Member who spoke on the Government side spoke as if there was some 
unwritten law, some rule of legislative drafting, which required that a 
Bill for the revision or repeal of two or three enactments should not be 
contained in one Bill but the repeal of several enactments should be 
brought up by several Bills, We all know that comprehensive repeals 
and amendments have been undertaken of enactments both in England 
and in India in one single measure, absolutely unrelated enactments being 
repealed or amended by one single measure time and again. Only if in. 
the case of some of the more important repressive laws you bring in a 
Bill like the one before tbe House, it shocks, shall we say, the artistic 
soul of the legal draftsman and he appeals to some unknown fundamental 
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principle of the constitution or of this legislative body. It is childisfo 
really to urge that as an objection against a Bill of this vital nature dealing 
with a broadly human question and with Ihe fundamental rights of the 
subject. In a matter like this concerning a serious subject it is an absurd 
argument, a grotesque argument to bring up that Sir Hari Singh Gour 
has brought in a repeal of two repressive enactments together and say that 
therefore the Government feel unable to accept. “ You bring in a different 
Bill or you better withdraw I’* And Sir Hari Singh is referred to the other 
Chamber and admirable advice is offered to him, \\hich I hope the Honour- 
able Mover of this Bill will never accept. 

Sir, coming to the Bill itself, I have tu t the slightest doubt the House 
must realise lhat it is its duty time and again to pass a Bill repealing- 
repressive laws whatever its fate may be in the other Council or whatever 
its fate may be at the hands of the highest authority under the Constitu- 
tion. The House must realize its duty if it is to be a popular body, if 
it is to be true to its new traditions and if it is to assume, as we have 
been asked to assume on the highest authority, even greater responsibility 
than is expressed in the Statute, If we are tacitly to assume that respon- 
sibility we must assume it here and now, and that binds us to pass the 
modification of the Criminal Procedure Code and Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which Dr. Gour requires us to make. I do not think that this repeal 
of repressive measures w^hich he has brought fonv^ard is a comprehensive 
one or is even an adequate one. I have got ray own grievance against 
him and I dare say many other Members have got theirs; but we shall 
see whether even though this is such a moderate request from (mr point 
of view the Government do not strain at this gnat I I am sure they will 
strain at it and I am sure they will oppose it and I am sure they will 
divide the House instead of accepting this very modest, very unambitious 
and very ordinary document which Dr. Gour presents to the Government. 

Now, so far as section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code is concerned, 
is there any difference between England and India, between the conditions 
of this countr}' and the conditions of any other country? If after nearly 
two centuries of British rule in India it is to be said that India is not 
fit to have a habeas corpus law exactly as in England, is it not a tragedy? 

Is that not the strongest and the severest condemnation, an unqualified 
condemnation upon this Government that they propose, not in connection 
with non-regulation provinces, but in connection with regulation provinces, 
to guard against the wholesome provisions of section 492, by putting in 
this rider that nothing in this section applies to persons detained under 
these State Prisoners Eegulations and Acts? It is perfectly plain that 
the time has come for the Government to realise their duty, if Govern- 
ment really think that Members on this side of the House are men with 
whom they want to co-operate. But we know otherwise; we have seen 
to-day that the Government are obstructive in their methods, and are 
pursuing their policy of non-co-operation. Let them pursue their policy pf 
obstruction and non-co-operation ; but so iar as we are concerned, our duty 
is plain, to bring in such Bills time and again and by a majority of votes 
of Members of this House to get these Bills passed, and leave it to be 
judged by the people of this country. Our duty is plain, whatever the 
fate of tins Bill may be. "" 

Now, referring to section 491, what is ft that Dr. Gour seeks to repetfl? 
fie wants to insert, after the words in sub-section (5) of seption 491 
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“ Nothing in this section applies to persons'”, the words ” other than 
British subjects It is plain that on a lair reading of the old Eegulations 
they were intended for quite a different purpose, to be used in another 
atmosphere, for foreigners and such like people. But whatever that may 
be, this House has got a right now to say what is our object to-day. We 
want that men who are detained under these Eegulations should have the- 
right of moving the High Court for this habeas corpus. 

Now, the first clause of this section says : 

“Any High Court may, whenever it thinks fit, direct that a person within the 
limits of its appellate criminal jurisdiction be brought up before the Court to be 
dealt with according to law.” 

That comprehensive provision is necessary. 1 submit, for this simple reason,, 
that even in the Bengal Kegulation III of 1818 in section 2 (1) it is 
stated : 

“When the reasons stated in the preamble of the regulation may seem to the' 
Governor General in Council to require that an individual should be placed under 
personal restraint without any immediate view to ulterior proceedings of a judicial! 
nature.” 

The object of that Begulation was undoubtedly not that there should bo- 
no judicial proceedings at any time, but that there might be no immediate 
judicial proceedings; the Grovernment would want as usual some time to^ 
c?ullect their evidence. Mr. Jayakar has referred in his flawless language 
to those things and if I refer to them I must perhaps use more awkward 
and more offensive language in dealing wnth the methods which are adopted 
by the Government (An Honourable Member: “ Why offensive?”) I am* 
speaking in a rnoderale House. Those words in the section without any 
immediate, view to ulterior proceedings of a judicial nature ” do suggest 
that these persons against whom for reasons of State the Governor General 
sees fit to issue a warrant of commitment, are persons who are entitled 
to the benefit of a judicial investigation at some subsequent stage. There- 
fore, I say that the habeas corpus provision in the Criminal Procedure- 
Code must be made applicable to them, and they must be brought up ta 
be tried in the ordinary way by courts of law if there is any charge against 
them. The idea was not that there should be no charges framed against 
them at any time, but that they may have to be arrested without any 
charge at the time of arrest. J am not justifying even that; I am not 
saying anything on that because my whole soul rebels against that kind 
of thing. I am sure it will be said on the other side that the natural 
instincts of the English are dead against it, but of course we know that 
those instincts have accustomed themselves to the retention of these 
and similar repressive measures for a century and to the way in which 
repressive legislation in this country has been administered. But putting 
aside instincts on one side or the. other, it is obvious that the provision 
which Dr. Gour seeks to insert in sub-section (3) of section 491 is the 
minimum provision and the minimum safeguard. Speaking fer ourselves, 
of course we want the repeal of this Bengal Prisoners Eegulation and the 
others; I should say that it is not sufficient that a power should be given 
to the High Court to interfere in these matters. But Dr. Gour, with 
every desire to accommodate what may be regarded from his point of view 
as the Just and reasonable demands of the Government, has put in thia 
concession; and whatever my own personal view may be, I must help him 
as much as I can in so far as it enlarges the freedom of the individual. 

It, may be said perhaps that these Eegulations were really enacted for 
a different purpose. But by maldog this saving in section 491 the Indian 
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I Legislature has authoritatively laid down that but for this saving in 
sub-section ( 3 ) those Begiilations ^ould be no protection whatever to the 
jailors or other officials who may have custody of those prisoners under 
those Eegulations, and they would be bound to obey an order of the High 

Court to bring up the body of the prisoner, before the court to be dealt 

with according to law. Therefore, by introducing this* saving in the Code 
the Indian Legislature has accepted the view that it is to be treated as an 
exception to the ordinary law, and there is no reason now why this excep- 
i tion to the ordinary law shodld be retained. 

Coming now to the other part of it, considerable criticism was offered. 
But so far as I can understand Dr. Gour’s proposal, it is a limited one; 
his proposal is not to got rid of the whole of Part II of the Criminal Law 

Amendment Act, He wants to give the Government power to declare 

certain associatiofas to be unlawful. He does not want magistrates to go 
into the question whether associations do encourage or aid persons to 
commit acts of violence or intimidation or of which the members habitually 
commit such acts. Therefore, even if sub-section ( 2 ) of section 15 is cut 
out as he proposes, it will not really affect the power of the Government 
to declare associations unlawful because section 16 gives the Local Govern- 
ment power by notification to declare as unlawful such associations as it 
considers to be unlawful. I think that is the reason why Dr. Gour did 
want to omit the first part of sub-section ( 2 ), namely, the part which refers 
to associations which encourage or aid persons to commit acts of violence 
or intimidation or of which the members habitually commit such acts. 
The second part of the sub-section equally becomes unnecessary. It runs 
as follows: 

“ which has been declared to be unlawful by the Local Government under the 
powers hereby conferred.*’ 

And as section 16 is retained it is really idle to repeat that as a definition 
clause, and therefore I take it that Dr. Gour has removed it. There is, 
however, a technical correction which may be made in the Bill: “ 16-A 
put in by Dr.* Gour should be, more scientifically speaking, 17-A ” 
because it refers both to sections 16 and 17 ; but that does not affect any 
question before the House. Again, he used the words “ Governor General 
in Council taking, I think, the Act as it was originally passed and 
ignoring the repealing Statute which substituted “the words ‘‘ Local Gov- 
ernment for the words Governor General in Council it involves 
making a merely verbal amendment ; it is not a question of substance ; and 
at all times before passing a Bill such amendments can and should be 
made, and there is the Coupcil of State also. Therefore, Sir, I venture 
to submit that the objections which have been raised by TVIr. Tonkinson 
are not reially serious objections. If really the Government oppose it, let 
them oppose it on the merits ; but let us know exactly what the objection 
is; let us know whether even to this very diluted, this very modest,, this 
microscopic reform which Sir Hari Singh Gour wants to introduce, the 
Government are opposed. Let us know what the objection is. There is 
no use in saying that you should bring forward a scientific Bill, I)r. Gour 
does not enjoy the luimries which the Government of India possess; he 
has not got draftsmen, secretaries and under-secretaries under him; he 
has not a huge library at his disposal; he has none of those luxuries/ He 
*-can very wetl speak for himsMf, and ! do not propose to enlatge hpon that, 
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as he may possibly disclaim my assistance. I shall therefore confine 
myself to my own case, which* is, to put befoife this House plainly, its 
duty, as emphatically as my voice can reach, to pass such a Bill as this, 
and to send it up either to the Council of State for such action as it deems 
fit or to the Governor General in (Council for such action as he thinks fit. 
Our duty is plain, and we cannot be defaulting in our duty; we cannot be 
looking at commas and semi-colons when a question like this is introduced. 
There is nothing intrinsically wrong about the amendment, there is nothing 
inartistic about it, nor am I able to see any legal or technical flaws in this 
Bill except the need for the verbal amendment I have indicated. Just as 
people may divide themselves, lawyers and non-lawyers may divide them- 
selves, our draftsman rebels against another draftsman’s original concep- 
tion. But, Sir, I am willing, as an humble Member of this House, to 
accept the draftsmanship of Sir Hari Singh Gour as suited to the require- 
ments of the situation, and I trust, with the verbal change I have pro- 
posed, all the Members on this side will be quite willing to support this 
measure. Therefore, Sir, with the exception of this change, I heartily 
support this Bill, and I would appeal to tlie Members of this House to 
vote solidly in favour of this Bill. 

Mr, T. PrakajSam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhamrnadan Rural) : Sir, I want to 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member ask bis own party men 
not to rise if the Chair wants to accept closure? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Alay I have your permission to say a few w’ords. Sir? 

Mr. President: Yes. 

Mr. T, Prakasam : Sir, this is a measure in which a very simple request 
has been made to this House. During the last few weeks I have been 
sitting here, I have been noticing even when questions relating to the 
liberties of person and property come up, there is no serious thought or 
consideration given to such questions. Parliamentary traditions, no doubt, 
we are told, we are building up here. We might build up Parliamentary 
traditions, but at the same time we must also build up something of the 
power that belongs to that Parliament in this House. Now in the third 
clause of this Bill, what is proposed to be inserted after section 16 of the 
Act as it stands, is this : 

*T6A. Any person deeming himself aggrieved by an order of the Governor General 
in Council, declaring such association to bo unlawful, and any person convicted 
under the provisions of section 17 may appeal to the High Court on the ground 
that the declaration should never have been made.’* 

This is a request made to this House to give a right of appeal, whenever 
'' the Governor General in Council ”, which, by this Bill, is substituted 
in place of ” the Local Government ”, declares an association unlawful 
without notice, without inquiry, and without evidence. When such an 
order is made, a person living in this country, a person who belongs to this 
country, should have a right of appeal to the highest court ; he should have 
that (Elementary liberty that is guaranteed by the Habeas Corpus Act of 
the country to which most of the Members of the opposition belong. All ^ 
that is demanded in this clause is that that right should be extended to 
persons here. Well, they laugh; they lie down; they stretch themselves, 
and then they say, ” What does it matter, you may speak, we will laugh ”. 
Who is the Governor General in Council referred to here? Who 

ai 
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is the Governor General in Council that gives a warrant to arrest a 
person whose case has not been heard, who lias not been given any notice? 
,We know who the Governor GencrtU in Council here is so far as we are 
concerned. It is the Honourable the Home Member that constitutes the 
Governor General in Council. If this Governor General in Council gets 
some information from above or from across tlie seas or from somewhere 
in the jungles around this House, an order can go forth for the arrest of a 
person, on order which curtails the liberty of a person. We are told that 
we cannot ask for a right of appeal; we cannot challenge bis order. That 
is the most extraordinary situation in which this country^ stands to-day. 
I have never had any hope, Sir, that any measure that might be passed into 
law for the people would really be jiut into pnictice in India. Specially 
after I heard from the lips of the Honourable the Horne Member yesterday 
on tlie question put by Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzrii whether in future also 
there w^ould be so much time taken for the separation of judicial from 
executive functions, that it might possibly take 90 years. (An Honourable 
Member: Gradually.'^) I have not much hope that any measure that 
might be passed by this House would really be put into practice. But as 
my friend Mr. Srnivasa Iyengar had told this House, whether this measure 
is passed or not, whether it is given effect to or not, we have come Here 
to stand face to face and to give you as much trouble as we possibly can 
until we get you to realise that you cannot have all your own w*ay. 

Clause 4 says ' other than British subjects I am sorry, Sir, that the 
Honourable Sir Hari Singh Gour thought it neces.sary to put it in this 
particularly mild form in the forlorn hope that the Honourable the Home 
Member and the Treasury Benchc*s w'ould back him up. No reasoning will 
appeal to them. Why should we have surrendered in limiting it? Was 
not this a land of freedom? If it was not a land of freedom at any time, 
and even if it is to continue to be a land of slaves under this British Gov- 
ernment, why should there bo any restriction w itli regard to ll)e application 
of the habeas corpus rule, with regard to the freedom of any person who 
might come into this land? What does it matter whether he is a British 
subject or not? A subject who lives in the Hyderabad territory is not a 
British subject; a subject who lives in an Indian State is not a British 
subject. This clkuse means that they can have no remedy. I certainly say 
that we should not put such limitations. They talk of Bolsheviks; they 
talk of so many other persons that might come here from the heavens even 
m times when we are having civil aviation and military aviation. What 
is it that this Government has not got at its back to protect itself and to 
protect person and property in India? What is it that they have not got 
to-day to give freedom to this land and to protect their own interests here? 
** Other than British subjects ’’ is the clause sought to be introduced in 
the Bill with a view to limit protection only to them, I submit, Sir, that 
we should not have been parties to such a clause. But in the absence of 
mj other amendment or in the absence of any other proviaon, I have to 
give my support to this measure as it is. 

Let me tell you one word before I sit down, Sir, This Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908 was passed nearly 19 years ago. We have been 
witnessing has been going on in this country aU these 19 yeais. 
The Cmninal Law Ameiidment Aot was passed then and so many otber 
mpressiye laws, haye been passed sttbseq^uently, all with the idea, osiy 
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one idea, of making them serve as a bulwark against dangerous political 
ideas spreading. That is the real cause of all these repressive laws. It was 
not because there were not sufficient laws on the Statute-book. It was not 
because there was no military or army, no force, no police, which they 
could put into the field and secure the freedom of person and property. 
But I will ask the Honourable the Home Member to think for himself to 
what extent they could have prevented the spreading of the dangerous 
idea during the last 19 years. We have come here to-day, after we have 
passed during the last six years through three different stages of our poli- 
tical struggle. Now, we are here. But we are outside also and you must 
realise that you will have to yield to public opinion. I have been a student 
of constitutional law and constitutional history to some extent of my life 
and I believe in public opinion asserting itself and I believe in Englistoen 
realising what it would be if public opinion is discarded and trampled xmder 
foot for ever. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
fhe 16th February, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 16th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

PilOCRDURB UEOAKDIXG ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS. 

451. *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: (a) Are Government 
aware that the present procedure of answering interpellations orally is a 
fiource of inconvenience to Members who are desirous of asking supple- 
mentary questions? 

(b) Are Government prepared to follow the procedure of the Madras 
Legislative Council, whore the questions and answers are laid on the table 
iialf an hour before sitting? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer to both parts 
of the question is in the negative. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kaeim: A supplementary question, 
Sir. May I know, Sir, whether the Members of this House can claim the 
same rights and privileges as those enjoyed by the Members of the House 
of Commons? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, Sir, in this matter. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Is it not a fact, Sir, that 
Parliament meets after dusk to suit the convenience of the Members 
belonging to the diflFerent professions? 

(The Honourable Member repeated the question at the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Muddiman 's request.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I do not know whether that 
arises out of this question, but I believe, Sir, that that is the case. 

Sir Furahotamdas Thakurdas: If many Members of this House experi- 
ence inconvenience in asking supplementary questions when oral replies are 
given, have Government any objection to putting the replies on the table 
also in the morning? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have answered that in my 
reply to the first part of the question. 

^ Sir Furshotamdaa ThaSkurdas: I thought that the reply from the Honour- 
able Member to the first part of the question was '*No**. Tbe question 
was: ‘"Are Government aware that the present procedure of answering 
interpellations orally is a source of inconvenience to Members I under- 
alopd the Honourable Member to say, "No /'. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 said No ’ to both parts. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I see. 

Impebial Daiwy Expert in Bangalore. 

452. ’^Mr. 0. Duraiawamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that there is a 
dairy expert of the Government of India employed in Bangalore? 

(6) If so, will Government state what the purpose and functions of 
that ofiBcer are? 

(c) Have Government been receiving any reports of the work turned 
out by the Imperial dairy expert in Bangalore? 

{d) If so, do Government propose to lay on the table the latest annual 
report of that ulhcer? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The duties of the Imperial Dairy Expert are briefly (i) the control of 
the Government Cattle-breeding Fjirms and their dairy operations, (2) the 
supervision of dairy instruction, (8) experiment on and research into pro- 
blems connected with the establishment of a dairy industry on a commercial 
scale, and (4) generally to advise Local Governments, provincial officers 
and military dairy fanns when so desired. He is also Seeretaiy to the 
Central Bureau of Animal Husbandry at Bangalore. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The latest annual report of the Imperial Dairy Expert is contained 
in pages 110-128 of the Scientific Eeports of the Agricultural Ttcsearch 
Institute, Pusa, for 1925-26, a copy of which is available in the Members^ 
Library. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Does not Government consider it. to be a provincial 
subject ? 

Mr. J. W. ,Bhore: Does not Government consider what to be a pro- 
vincial subject, Sir? 

Mr, Mukhtar Singh: The dairy industry? 

Mr, J. W. Shore: Yes, but I have pointed out that his work lies in 
research connected with the establishment of a dairy industry and Eesearch 
is a central subject. 

Mr, Mukhtar Siitigh: Is not research into dairy questions a matter of 
interest to Provincial Governments? 

Mr. J. W, Bhore: Provincial Governments are not precluded from under- 
taking research but it is also a central subject, Sir. 

Mr. O. Duraiawamy Aiyangar: May I know, Sir, whether if the Local 
Governments arrange for dairy experts, it is not a duplication of functions 
and unnecessary expenditure for the Imperial Government al$o to main- 
tain dairy experts in these provinces ? 

Mr* J. W* Bhore: We are not maintaining a dairy expert for any parti-^ 
cular province. 
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Expenditure on Troops sent out op India. 

458. ’•‘Mr, Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government state the number of 
Indian troops that have been recently sent out of India? 

(b) Will Government state whether all expenses relating to the despatch 
of such troops abroad have so far been borne by the Government of 
India? 

(c) Will Government state under what authority and by whose order 
such expenditure has been incurred? 

Mr. O'. M. Young: (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the press 
communique on the subject which was published on the 24th January. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given on the 31st 
January, to a short notice question put by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

(o) No expenditure from Indian revenues has been incurred. 

(Mr. Charnan Lall had changed his seat and taken a seat near the Gov- 
ernment Benches; therefore Mr. President called on Mr. Mukhtar Singh 
to put his question, No. 456.) 

Mr. Ghaman Lall: Sir, 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must be in his seat to put 
his questions. 

(Questions Nos. 454 and 455 after question No. 468.) 


Contributions by the Imperial Government to the Provincial 
Governments for the Improvement op Agriculture and 

Industries. 

466. ’*Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table a statemenb showing the contributions of the Imj)crial Government 
to the different Provincial Governments for the improvement of (a) agricul- 
ture and (b) industries? 

Contributions by the Impbkial Government to the Provincial 
•Governments for the Improvement op Agriculture and 
Industries. 

457. ’•'Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to stato 
if the contributions given by the Imperial Government to the Provincial 
Governments for the improvement of agriculture and industries are 
marked out to be used for definite purposes? If so, will the Government 
be pleased to place on the table a statement of instructions given to the 
Local Governments iox the spending of such grants? 

Tha Bonourabie Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to answer questions Ho8< 
456 and 467 together. No contributions are made by the Imperial Govern* 
ment to the different Provincial Governments for the improvement of 
agriculture and industries. The other parts of the questions do not, there- 
for^, arise. 
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Position op Indians in Fiji. 

458. ♦Mr. 0. Dixraiswamy Aiyaiigar; (a) Is it a fact that the Govern- 
ment of India refused to send an Indian deputation to Fiji unless there was 
a guarantee that the position of Indian immigrants in Fiji was to be deemed 
as equal to that of all other subjects of His Majesty resident in Fiji? 

(fe) Is it a fact that the Government of Fiji gave the required pledge 
as a condition precedent to the sending of a deputation from India? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: Yes. 

Indian Population op Fiji. 

459. ^Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will Government be pleased to 
state the population of Indians in Fiji as compared with the Europeans? 
Is it a fact that the Indians now number 65,000 whereas the Europeans 
and the other Whites number less than 5,000? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: According to the census taken in 1921 the Indian 
population in the Colony numbered 60,634 as against 8,878 Europeans, 

» From the correspondence published in the Government of India Eesolution 
No. 24-Overseas, dated the 12lh January, 1927, it will be seen that the 
Indian population is now estimated at 65,500. 

Number of European and Indian Members op the Fi,ti Leoisla- 

TivE Council. 

460. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that according to 
the present proposals there will be in future six elected and thirteen nomi- 
nated Europeans in the Fiji Legislative Council as against only three 
Indians? 

(b) Do the Government of India propose to pursue the cause of Indians 
until equality is secured? 

Mr. J. W. Shore : (a) Tlie proposed constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council is explained in the published correspondence referred to. Three 
seats will be provided for the elected representatives of the Indian com- 
munity and three seats for the Fijian representatives, while the number 
of European unofficial members will be reduced by one so that they may 
not have a majority over the Indian and Fijian representatives together. 

(b) The attitude of Government has been explained in my reply to Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singhs question No. 252. Their future action will depend 
upon the course of events. 

Abolition op the Poll-tax in Fiji. 

461. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Have Government any informa- 
tion as to the abolition of the poll-tax in Fiji? 

Mr. J. W. Bhora: No, Sir. 

Status of Indians in Fiji. 

0. DnnMswamy Aiyuigar: Have Government any infcoma- 
tioik regan^g tlie following mattera oonoeming the status of Indiana in 

(a) Expansion of the municipal franchise so as to secure; an adequate 
representation for Indians on municipal councils; 
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(6) Eight of Indians to demand a jury of their own countrymen in 
criminal trial# or any jury at all; 

(o) Bemoval of restrictions imposed on Indians by the Emi^ation 
Ordinance, the Education Ordinance, the Flogging Ordinance, 
the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Prison Ordinance en- 
forcing street and menial labour on Indian prisoners, etc.? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The question will be examined by a local com- 
mittee on which the Indian community will be adequately represented. 

(b) and (c). These matters are still under correspondence. 

i 

Cost op thb Indian Deputation ox Fiji. . 

463. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will Government be pleased to 
state the cost of the Indian deputation to Fiji? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The at Mention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply given by me on the 27th January, 1925, to part (d) of Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh’s queste'n No. 301. 


Travelling Cinema on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

464. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: 1. Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther the Railway Board has started or proposes to start any travelling 
cinema on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for showing a film dealing 
with Safety-First matters as mentioned "in the Indian Railways 
Report for 1926-26? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state the approximate estimates of 
the permanent and recurring expenditure w’hich the Railway Board will 
have to incur on account of the proposed cinema scheme? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state what Company is entrusted 
wdtli the planning and preparation of the above film for the Safety First 
Cinema? And at what cost? Whether tenders were invited from Indian 
companies? 

4. Will Government be pleased to give in details the whole scheme for 
working the travelling cinema so as to be educative to the staff on the 
Railways and the travelling public? 

f 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1. A travelling cinema has been introduced on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and it is proposed to prepare a film 
on the subject of Safety First ” for exhibition on that cinema. 

2. Th^ cost of the cinema scheme is not yet known as the publicity 
scheme has not yet been fully settled, but the cost of altering and fitting 
out a vehicle as a cinema car on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
Rs. 6,384. 

8. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway has been entrusted with the 
planning and preparation of the '* Safety First film. The cost is not yet 
known, but the films will be prepared by the Publicity Department of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailw^ay and no tenders have therefore been invited. 
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4. The Honourable Member is referred to page 78 of the Eailway Board’s 
Eeport on Indian Eailwavs for 1925-26, Volum* I. The Honourable Mem- 
ber must understand that the whole scheme is at present experimental. 
Government are, however, of opinion that travelling cinemas are likely to 
piove of considerable value for educative and advertisement purposes, and 
vrith this object in view have decided to equip the remaining State-worked 
lines with travelling cinemas, which will use the films prepared by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bail way. 

AppoixTxMext of Engineers on short term covenants for State 

Railways. 

465. *Mr. M. S. Aney: 1. Will Government be pleased to state if 
the Secretary of State has appointed any employes solely for the supervision 
.of Jthe construction of State-lines and capital works? 

'2. If so, will Government give the dates on which the appointments of 
'"these ofl&cers were made and the amount of salaries and allowances which 
each of these appointments carries? 

8. Will Government be pleased to state wliether the Railway Board 
represented to the Secretary of State at any time before the actual appoint- 
ments by him, the necessity of any such appointment? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state whether the question w'as 
brought before the Central Advisory Council of the Railway Board for their 
opinion at any meeting before or after reference of the same to the Secre- 
’tary of State? And what opinion, if any, was given by the Central 
.Advisory Council on the question? 

Mr. A, A* L. Parsons: (I) and (B). The Honourable Member is presum- 
:ably referring to certain engineers whom it was found necessary to ask the 
High Commissio ner for India to recruit on short term covenants in order to 
get ahead with the large programme of neM^ construction on^which a com- 
mencement has now been made. These engineers will not, however, neces- 
sarily be employed solely on the supervision of new constructions or capital 
works. The Secretary of State was not addressed. 

(2) A statement giving the information desired is Jaid on the table. 

(4) The Central Advisory Council w^as not consulted. 


StaUnififii ihowin^ the name$ of Short Term Engineers appointed hg the High CommieHoner 
for India for Indian State Mailwags, 


No. 

Nflnic. 

1 

Date of appointment. 


Rate of pay. 



! 

1 


Rfl. 

1 

C. 17. Hunt , 

, . i 12tb February 1026 

If 

900 

2 

A. n. Hos» . * « . 

. . ! 19th February 1926 

• 1 

900 

S 

K. Hunifflr. 

1 26tb March 1926 . 

1 

• ^ 

?00 

4 

W". G. Mormon , 

26th March 1926 , 


900 

5 

L. Heyi^ate 

T. M. Walker . 

, . j 2l8t January 1927 ♦ 


960 

B 

„ 1 21«t January 1927 . 


9C0 

7 

R. W. L^nghflxn . 

, * ; 10th October 1920 . 

, 

600 s 

s 

L. W. Patrick . 

, .1 27th ^^eptember 1926 

f ' 

600 

9 

1 

N. Dtirrant , 

, . 1 27th September 1926 

♦ 

900 
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:GltaUmetvt shewing t'he names o f Short Term Engineers appoiitted hg the High Commissioner 
for India for Indian State Mailtvags — contd. 


' 

Serial 

No. 

Name. 



1 

Date of appointment. ' 

Rate of pay. 

10 

J.W. Kevell . 




27th September 1926 

E£>. 

1,000 

11 

F. T. Ames 




27th September 1926 

26th March 1926 . 

1,000 

12 

W. P. Lewis . 




1,000 

13 

B. Das 




26th February 1926 

800 

14 

y. H. Sadarangani 




5th March 1926 . . 

600 

15 

H. Ahmad. 




September 1926 

350 

16 

G. L. Davis 



. 

October 1926 

800 

17 

C. A. P. Hart . 




October 1926 . . i 

650 

18 

P. J. Do Lantour 



’ i 

July 1926 

1,000 

10 

S. 8. Gapta 



. 

i February 1927 . 

400 

20 

A, Orr 




26th March 1926 . 

800 

21 

W. E. Thomas , 




26th March 1926 

1,000 

.22 

0. G Stanley 




1 19th March 1926 

1,000 

23 

F. 8. d(^ V Gould 




; 12th March 1926 

850 

24 

A. K. Aga . 




1 27th Septeml:»er 1926 

500 

25 

Capt. W. J. Kettle 




10th October 1926 , 

950 

26 

Angell Smith 




j 28th January 1927 

800 

27 

D. .1 . Stott 




1 26th March 1926 

700 

28 

H. G. Bengough . 



• 

19th March 1926 . . i 

650 

29 

W, R. Macnah , 


’>• . 


10th October 1926 , • , 

550 

30 

W, S. Milne 



* 1 

i 27th September 1926 

800 


Provision of Amenities for Third Class Passengers by Railways. 

466. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Railway Board in pursuance of a resolution unanimously passed by the 
Railway Standing Finance Committee on the 13th November, 1925, called 
upon the Agents to note in framing their programmes of expenditure for 
1926*27 and 1927*28, the various suggestions which have been made in the 
Advisory Committees or in Railway Finance Committee for the provision 
•of amenities for passengers and especially third class passengers, the cost 
*of carrying out the same and the reasons why any such suggestions have 
heen turned down or modified? 

Mr. A. A. L. Pai^aons : Agents have been asked to include in their quin- 
quennial programmes commencing with the programme for the quin- 
quennium 1927-28 — 1982-33 a description of the measures proposed for im- 
proving the standard of comfort of the travelling public, particularly the 
lower class of passengers, together w-ith the approximate expenditure pro- 
posed and have been informed that the opportunity should also be taken 
of explaining to what extent they have been able to meet any siiggestions 
made to them by their Advisory Committees or brought to their notice as 
the result of discussions in the Standing Finance Committee. 

Action taken on Rkc'>mmendatiov made by Advisory Committee 

OF Railways. 

467. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to place on the 
•table a statement giving the following details : 

(trt) Names of the Advisory Committees and the suggestions made 
by them in the years 1925-26 and 1926-27? 
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(6) Eecommendations that have been accepted and carried out with 
the cost incurred during the same period? 

(c) Eecommendations not accepted or carried out with reasons for 
rejection during the same period? 

Mr, A, A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Quarterly Summaries of the Proceedings of the Local Ad- 
visory Committees of Eailways which are in the Library. I place on the 
table a list of the Advisory Committees. 


List of the Local HaUway Advisory Committees* 

1. Assam Bengal Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

2. Bengal and North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (U. K. 
Committee). 

3. Bengal and North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (Bihar and 
Orissa Committee). 

4. Bengal Nagpur Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

5. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Ijocal Advisory Committee. 

6. Burma Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

7. Eastern Bengal Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

8. East Indian Railway Local Advisory Committee (Calcutta Committee). 

9. East Indian Railway Local Advisory Committee (U. P. Committee). 

10. Great Indian Penins-ula Railway Local Advisory Committee (Bombay Committee). 

11. Great Indian Peninsula Railway Local Advisory Committee (C. P. and Berar 
Committee). 

J2. Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

13. North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (Lahore Committee). 

14. North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (Karachi Committee). 

15. Bohilkund and Kumaon Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

16. South Indian Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

17. H. E. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway Local Advisory Committee. 


Appointment of an Advisoky Committee on the Bengal Nagpitk 

Railway. 

468. *Mt. M. S* Aney: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Bengal Nagpur Eailway has appointed any Advisory Committee? II 
so, how many members on the Committee are from Central Provinces? 

Mr. A« A, L, Parsans: The Bengal Nagpur Eailway has formed a Local 
Advisory Committee. There is no member from the Central Provinces on it. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government take steps to have some representa* 
tives of the Central Provinces on that Committee ? 

Mt. A. A. Ii. PatMUu: I will convey the Hononrahid lidUimb^'s sugges* 
tion to the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur BaUway Company but the Gov^ 
emment will not be prepared to direct him to put an inhabitant of iliec 
Central Provinces on the Local Advisory Committee. 
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Mr. 0 * Duri^wamy Aiyangar: May 1 ask tHe H^ouraWe Member 
whether the Government are prepared to make any arrangements by which 
Members of the Legislative Assembly will be taken on the Local Advisory 
Committee as ex officio members in those parts in which the particular: 
railway runs ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : The Government have carefully considered the 
question and for reasons of a quasi-constitutional nature they are not pre- 
pared to adopt that proposal. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know what harm is expected if 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are on the Local Advisory Com- 
mittees? 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that Mr. Sim replying on the floor of the 
House said that the Bengal-Nagpur Railway was going tp have four Local 
Advisory Committees, one at Nagpur, one at Adra, one at Vizagapatam and 
one at Calcutta? How is it then that in Nagpur a Local Advisory Com- 
mittee has not been formed so far? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I do not know what Mr. Sim said 
on the floor of this House. Will the Honourable Member give me notice? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Has the Honourable Member consi- 
dered the advisability of asking the local Agents to co-opt the members 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways as cx officio members in* 
the respective areas from which they come? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Has any step been taken in that' 
direction ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, for the reasons that I have given in answer* 
to Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar s question. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that the Honourable Mr. Sim gave us ta 
understand that the Bengal Nagpur Railway was going to have four Local 
Advisory Committees at four different places and one of them was to be 
at Nagpur? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : I do not remember. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member look into it? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I now, with your permission, put questions. 
Nos. 454 and 455? 

Mr. Preddent: Mr. ChamanLall. 

Boycott by Australian Seamen op Ships intended for China. 

464. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall; Are Government aware that Australian seameir 
have^announeed their intention of boycotting ships intended for China? 

Mr. K. B. Howell: The Government of India regret to say that they 
have no information. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaxni Iyengar: May I know if the attention of Govern*^ 
ment has been drawn to the news appearing in the Press that the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth have decided npt tp send tiroops to the Chinese operas 
tions? 
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Mr. E. B. Eovrell: Does that question arise, Sir? 

Mir. OhamaQ Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that news has appeared in the papers that Australia is not going 
to support the British adventure in China? 

Mr* S* B. Howell: I have no official knowledge of that. 

Mf. A* Bangaswami Iyengar: Am 1 to presume that Honourable Mem- 
bers on the opposite side never read Keuters’ news about the Chinese opera- 
tions at all? 


Despatch by the Sele-Goveuninq Dominions of Troops to China. 

455. *^Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state w^hether any self- 
‘goveming Dominion has helped the British Government by sending troops 
to China? If not what necessity was there for the despatch of Indian 
troops abroad? 

Mr. O. M. Young: So far as Government are aw^are no Dominion Gov- 
‘eniment has despatched troops to China. As regards the latter part of the 
question the Honourable Member's attention is invited to the pronouncement 
on the subject in His Excellency the Viceroy's address to the Assembly on 
.the 24th January. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Arising out of that answer, may I ask the Honour- 
able Member whether that address did not contain a statement that Indian 
lives and Indian property w^ere in danger in China, and whether it is a 
fact that no Indian lives and no Indian property are actually in danger in 
.Ohina? 

Mr. G. M. Young: As regards the first part of the question His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy s address is part of the proceedings of the House. The 
Honourable Member can read it as well as anybody else. As regards the 
second part I have no information. 

Mr. Ohaman' Lall: May I ask whether the statement made by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy was made without any facts to corroborate it? 

(Cries of ‘‘Order, order.") 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he will 
give me a reply to my question, namely, whether a statement was made 
hy His Excellency the Viceroy regarding Indian lives and Indian property 
being in danger and whether there were no facts to corroborate it? 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know if the Honourable Member’s 
attention has been drawn to the news published by Keuter to-day that in 
the House of Commons Lord Stanley replied that Indian troops would not 
he employed on service outside the external frontiers of India excepf for 
defensive purposes and in very grave emergencies and that this was in pur- 
suance of the Resolution of the Legislative Assembly in 1921, and whether 
Government propose to give effect to the full text of that Resolution? 

Mr. G. M. Young : My attention has been drawn to that statement but 
1 have not' yet seen it. 
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Extension of the Keforms to the North-West Frontier Province. 

• f 

Mr. Abdul Haye : With your permission, Sir, I propose to put the follow- 
ing question of which private notice has been gyren 

Mr, President: I have no notice. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not a private notice 
question. This is a question that was postponed at my request. 

Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Gfbvernment please state if it is a fact 
that they have decided not to take any action on the Eesolution regarding 
the extension of the Eefonns to the North-West Frontier Province passed 
by this House on March 19, 1926? Have they decided to keep this ques- 
tion in abeyance until the appointment of the Statutory Eoyal Commission 
on Eeforms? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state the reasons for this decision? 

(c) If no decision regarding this question has been arrived at, will the 
•Government please state the probable date by which a decision may be 
expected ? 

Mr. President: Before an answer is given I should like to know exactly 
the procedure that is followed in such cases. The Chair has no intimation 
whatever as to the proposed question and I do not know how it is that the 
Honourable Member (Mr. Abdul Haye) gets up in this House and puts 
that question. T should like to know by what arrangement the question 
is being asked without the Chair knowing anything about it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like to explain that 
it is my fault. Wlien 1 spoke to you this morning about Mr. Jinnah's 
question I forgot that Mr. Abdul Haye had a question postponed on the 
same terms. I should have brought it to yOur notice and I regret that I 
did not do so. 

M^. Preaident: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The answer to both parte 
of the question is in the negative. 

'(b) Does not arise. 

((■G) No date can be indicated. 


Extension op the Eeforms to the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr, M. A.^Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to inform the 
House whether they have taken or propose to take any step with regard 
to the Eeforms in the North-West Frontier Province in view of the Hesolu** 
tion passed by the Assembly in March, 1926, and if so, what? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to make a full statement of the 
position regarding the question of Eeforms in the North-West Frontier 
Province? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have been, 
and are in correspondence with the Chief Commissioner on the subject, and 
have not yet matured any proposals. 
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(b) The position regarding the introduction, of a reformed* constitutio® 
in the North West Frontier Province was fully stated in my speech in the 
House on the 19th March, 1926. Government do not consider it necessary 
to make any further stalj^ment on the position than was then madfe. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Has the attention' of Government been dirawn to a 
paragraph in the “Pioneer'* announcing that the Government have decided 
to establish a Legislative Council in the North West Frontier Province on 
the lines of the Morley-Minto scheme? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, my attention has not 
been drawn to that. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Is there any truth in that statement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I have already said, the 
Government have not come to a decision 


PKIVATE NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Issue of Emergency Currency to the Impeuial Bank of India. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdae: Sir, I beg to put two questions to the 
Honourable the Finance Member of which you have been pleased to allow 
short notice, and which the Honourable Member, I understand, is prepared 
to answer to-day. 

822. (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India in August 1924 had 
promised emergency currency to the Imperial Bank ai Indm a» follows : 

Rs. 4 crores at 6 per cent. 

and ; 

Rs. 8 crores at 7 per cent. ? 

(b) Did the Imperial Bank of India apply to Government for emergency 
currency last week when the Bank Rate was six per cent., and is it a fact 
that this was refused at six per cent., but was offered at 7 per cent.? 

(c) Is it a fact that this refusal of Government necessitated the raising 
of the Imperial Bank of In<iia rate to 7 per cent, last week? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state their reason for this change of 
policy in advances of emeigency currency to the Imperial Bank? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackott: (a) In August 1924 the Govern- 
ment modified the general ordeirs under section 20 of the Paper Currency 
Act of 1923 detailing the procedure to be adopted in actual practice in con- 
nection with the issue of seasonal currency so as to provide that the entire 
amount of loans made from curi:ency against bills of exchange outstanding 
at any time shall bear interest at Bank rate subject to a minimum linait of 
6 per cent, for the first 4 crojre^ ja4 oi .7 per cent, for 
This modificRion w to the Imperial Sank But no undertak- 
ing was given or iinplied that the, Government Always, make' ‘ ad- 

vances at the minimum ffttes mentioned irrespective of financial comJL 
■ tions. 
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i(6) On Mooaday^ the .7th February, the Imperial Bank informed the 
Controller of the Currency that it desired to borrow towards the end of 
the week and on Wednesday, the 9th February, the Controller informed 
the Bank after having previously consulted the Government of India that 
» the Government were not prepared to lend under 7 per cent. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) There has been no change of policy. The financial conditions at 
the time when the Bank desires to borrow must obviously govern the rate 
at which loans ai;e made on such occasion. On the present occasion finan- 
cial conditions did not jusd-ify an expansion of currency while the Bank 
rate was below- 7 pcT cent. Conditions were entirely difierent on the last 
occasion of the issue of emergency currency. 

Total Deflation of CniiREKcy since the 1st AnuL 1920. 

823. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased to 
state the total deflation of currency effected by them in India since the 
Ist April, 1926, up to date? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The contraction of note {issue 
effected by cancellation of notes issued against securities betw-een the 
1st April, 1926 and the 7th February, 1927 was 30,77 lakhs, but during this 
period the amount of notes issued against silver bullion and rupees in- 
*creased by 17,46 lakhs, the net result being a contraction of 13,31 lakhs. 

Sir Purahotamdae Thakurdaa: With reference io thie Honourable 
Member’s reply to question No. 822 (!«), may I ask ithe Honourable Mem- 
ber whether the construction which he now seeks to put, namely, 6 per 
cent, as the minimum rate, does not clash w-ith the Government of India’s 
letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dated the 25th August, 1924, 
the last sentence of which reads as under: 

*Tt is proposed in future while retaining the limit of 4 crores when the bank 
rate is at 6 }>er cent., to permit the issue of the lemaining 8 crores when the bank 
rate is at 7 jier cent.., etc.” 

Does not that give the clear impression that /the rate will be 6 per cent, 
for the first four crores and does not the construction w'hich the Honour- 
able Member to-day puts upon It clash with this letter to the Bengal 
Chamber? 

The Honoarabla Sir Basil Blackett: Certainly, not. The intention from 
the first was that 6 per cent, should be the minimum rate. There has 
been no change of policy from 6he first. 

Bit Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I draw the Honourable Member’s 
attention to the fact that his letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
does not have the word ''minimum” at all? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not know whether it contains 
the word "Minimum”. It contains the word "permit” and I have no- 
thing to add. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I ^nd over a copy of that letter to 
the Honourable Member and suggest that he is now putting a new con- 
struction on the letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

The Honourable Sir^Baiti Blackett: There has been no change what- 
ever of policy. This was the motion of Government from the beginning 
and that intention has been carried out. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Tbakurdas: Is the Honourable Member aware th^t 
this intention was only known to him and that the construction is not borne 
out by the impression which the commercial community till now has had. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: These are the words of the letter 
to the Imperial Bank: 

“No loan shall be made until the bank rate rises to 6 per cent. The entire 
amount outstanding at any time shall bear interest at the Ibank rate, subject to 
a minimum rate of 6 per cent, for the first four crores and 7 per cent, for the 
rest.^’ 

f 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to give the date of that letter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The facts were published with 
the evidence of the Currency Commission. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I ask whether that letter was given 
the same publicity as the letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know^ whether this effort on the 
part of the Governmeut to raise the bank rate to 7 per cent, has had 
anything to do with the exchange ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member seema 
to be inviting me to embark on a long discussion. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: With reference to the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s reply to (rf), may 1 ask whether Jje is prepared to say what is the 
difference in the financial conditions to-day and those in August 1924? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That requires a long discussion- 
The differences are many. As to one, 1 have in my hand the weekly issue 
of a Bombay Broker’s 'circular which says: 

“A possible explanation of this reported action on Government’s part is that 
while it would be perfectly willing to supply hona jida trade requirements, it is 
evidently of opinion that there has been a considerable persistent borrowing of 
rupees against sterling securities, these borrowings being for the purposes of 
epeculation in exchange.” 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will the Honourable Member say w^hether 
he always bases the policy of Government on information conveyed in a 
broker’s circular,* whose name he is not prepared to give to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Brokers sometimes are right. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Does the Honourable Member suggest 
that in this information the brokers are absolutely right? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They certainly sometimes divine 
the intention of Government correctly. 

Mr. dhanshyam Das Birla: May I know the name of the broker who 
issued this circular? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I will give the Honourable Member 
a copy. 

Sir Purshotamdas Ibakurdas: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the bank rate affects only certain people who may be supposed to 
be indulging in speculation or whether it also aflFects genuine trade and 
the genuine borrower? 

The Honourable Sir Baidl Blackett: I do not think it is much use con- 
tinuing this discussion which is getting beyond the limits of question and . 
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answer. 1 will repeat the statement that in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India financial conditions did not warrant the issue of emergency 
currency at a rate below 7 per cent;- 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Kailway. 

Mr. y. V. Jogiah: Will the Government be pleased to state if any 
further information has been received from the Bengal Nagpur Kailway 
Company regarding the strikes and shooting resorted to at Kharagpur in 
this connection, and, if so, what it is? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: I am sorry, Sir, .that I have not very 
much information to give the Honourable Member. The report which* 
the Agent has promised me has not yet reached me but I understand that 
some Members of the House have not 8(;cn the press communique issued 
by the Agent yesterday in Calcutta and I propose first to read out the 
substance of that communique.* 

“The general situation as regards the strike on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
remains substantially unchanged. Late on Monday night train control telephone 
wires between Calcutta and Kharagpur were cut but communication was restored 
before mid-day on Tuesday. The traffic staff at Tatanagar who struck work on 
the 12th instant and resumed^ again on the 13th stopped work again to-day but 60’ 
men have been drafted in from Kfiaragjnir to take their places and the station is 
in a position to handle all traffic offering. Pointsmen at Shalimar remain on strike 
and . their places will be taken by 40 men drafted in from Kharagpur. Two inward 
goods trains are being dealt with at this station to-day and it is expected that all 
traffic offering can be handled there on Wednesday. All mail and passenger train 
service.s are being maintained throughout the line though some degree of late running 
is inevitalile. With the exception of Tatanagar, strike is confined to Kharagpur and 
the section between Kharagpur and Calcutta.” 

Last, night I got another wire to say that all sections are working except 
Kharagpur to Shalimar, That means, I suppose, tha.t the Tatanagar staff 
has gone btick and resumed work on Monday. 

The Kharagpur workshops were closed and the traffic viird has been 
worked by well affected workshop men, also Shalimar and Santragachi. 
All passenger trains are running but there is a limited goods service in 
the Kharagpur-Shalimar section. 

I may say that T am keeping myself in touch with the Agent and if 
I get any further information 1 will give it to Honourable Members at 
the earliest possible moment either in reply to such private and short 
notice questions as you may allow or in any other .way that may seem 
fitting. 

Mr. Ohaman Lallr May I ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that the Agent of the Railway says that there was violence on 
the part of the workmen and because of that violence ho asked the Auxi- 
liary Force Volunteers to mobilise and clear out the workmen from the 
station yard? Will the Honourable Member tell us what sort of alleged 
violence was indulged in by these, workers in the station yard? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes: I have no further information on 
that point beyond what I gave in the statement. 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member is expecting further reports 
and in view of that it would be futile to pursue this matter, especially as 
he has agreed to answer any piiivate and short notice questions that 
Members may desire to put. 

(Mr. Joshi rose). 

Does the Honourable Member wish to ask a supplementary question? 
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Mr. N. M. Jdshi: Sir, I wanted to repeat my question again, whether 
‘Government are prepared to make an impartial inquiry into the grievances 
ot the men as well as into the situation. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innee: That, Sir, is not a request for in- 
formation but a request, for action. As I told the Honourable Member, I 
am not prepared to make any statement on the subject- 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS ANSWERS. 

Ohants to Local Governments. 

‘ 94. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
* the table a statement showing the following information: 

(fl) the amount of grants given to the Local Governments during the 
■ last five years, 

(b) the amount spent by the different Local Governments during 

each year, ' 

(c) the amount of surplus which remained unused by the Local Gov- 

ernments in each y^ear, 

, (d) the purpose for which the money has been utilised by different 

Governments ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No contributions are made by the 
’* Imperial Government to the different Provincial Governments for the im- 
' provement of agriculture and indtistries. The other parts of the question 
do not, therefore, arise. 

ScAt.Es or VAV or Sorters of the Railway Mail Service. 

95. Mr. N. M. Jo^: (a) Is it a fact that the All-India Postal and 
Royal Mail Service Union prayed for the equalisation of the scales of pay 
of the Royal Mail Service? 

(6) Has that request been granted? 

(c) If the proposal has not yet heen accepted, do Government propose 
to equalise the Royal Mail Service, scale of pay with the Post Oflfice scale 
with effect from the dates the Dead Letter Office scale was equalised? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: {^.) Yes. The All-India 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Union has asked for the equalisation of 
pay of Railway Mail Service sorters with that of postal clerks. 

(b) A scheme for equalising the pay of postal clerks and Railway Mail 
Service sorters has, with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee, 
been provided for in the budget estimates of the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment for 1927-28. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Time Test of the' Bailwat Mail Service. 

96. Mr. N. M. jroflhi: (a) Is it a fact that in the Conference of the 
.heads of all the postal and Eoyai Mail Service Circles held at Calentta, 
sometime back’, it Was decidM* to-‘provide in the time test, which & said 
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to be the basis for determining the strength of a Sorting Section or of a 
Sorting Mail Office, for several items of work for which no provision 
appears to have been made in the time test? 

(6) If so, will Government lay on the table a copy of the time test with 
the several items of work for which provision has been made by that 
Conference and also state if the recommendation has be^n accepted and 
necessary action taken thereon to revise the establishment of the Sorting 
sections and Sorting Mail OflPice? 

(c) If the recommendation has not yet been accepted, what are the 
reasons for the same? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes, in 1919. The 

Conference of Heads of Railway Mail Service. Circles assisted by Postal 
Officers of the Directorate. 

(h) and (c). A copy of the Time Test recommended by the Conference 
with an asterisk against the items added by that Conference is laid on the 
table- The recommendation was neither accepted nor rejected by the 
Director-General and no action was taken. The question was kept over 
for examination until the financial position had improved. The Director- 
General now proposes to have the time test of the Railway Mail Service 
overhauled. 


{’nd ola.ss of worli. 

Present time 
bj»8i.s. 

! Prc}>oscd time 

! basis. 

Mail Pepaetmfnt. 

• M. S. ‘ 

i 

' M. S. 

Bags received . . ... 

at 0 10 each 

I't 0 10 

Bags despnti ]jed . . ... 

at 0 10 „ 

at 0 10 

Transit bags opened 

at 3 0 „ 

j pt 3 0 

Trf’noit b'igs closed 

at 3 0 „ 

1 {^i 3 0 

Mail lists received . . . , . 

at 0 30 „ 

! at 0 30 

Mail lists de.«patched ..... 

at 3 20 „ 

at 3 20 A 

Mail b.*ig8 opened , .... 

at 3 0 „ 

at 0 

Mail bags closed ... . . 

at 3 0 „ 

nt 3 0 

Betnrn-trrin bsgs opened .... 

at 10 30 „ 

St 7 0 

Eotnm-tmin bags closed 

at 10 30 „ 

at 10 30 

•Well transit opened . . 



at 7 0 

•Well transit closed . . , . , 

Total time required for Mail Department 


at 10 0 

SOBTING DBPABTMEKT. 



Unregistered articles received .... 

at 0 2i each 

at 0 B 

Unregistered articles despatched 

at 0 „ 

nt 0 2i B 

•Newspapers and large covers . 

...... 

at 0 3 C 

•Undecipherable articles disposed of , 


at 0 10 

•Transcription of vernacular articles 



at 0 5 

•Unregistered articles for foreign countries 



addressal m vernacular 


at 0 10 

•Stamping of articles posted in letter-boxes 
(when there is no van peon atteched to the 



section) . . . . . 


at 0 1 

•Prepf’ ration of a labelled bundle . 

Total time required for Sorting Department . 


at 0 30 

liE€H8T»ATIO.'» DBPABTWKNT, 


at 2 0 (including 
Regd. bund-^ 
tes.) 

Registered bags opened .. .. 

at 15 ci*ch 

Registered bags closed . ^ , 

Registered letter mall articles received • 

.at 1 16 „ 

at 2 16 

at 0 20 „ 

at 0 30 

Registered letter mail articles despatohed , 

at 0 15 „ 

at 0|20 
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Department and class of work* 


Rboistbation Dbfabthbnt — eontd* 
♦Booking of a registered letter . . 

♦Weighment and examination of an insured enve- 
lope received • • > ^ • 

•Weighment and examination of an insured enve- 
lope despatched 

Totil time required for Registration Depart- 
ment ....... 


PaBOBL DEPABTMByT. 

Parcel bags opened 

Parcel bags closed .... 

Insured bags opened .... 

Insured bags closed .... 

Registered parcel mail articles received 
Registered parcel mail articles despatched . 
Unregistered parcel mail articles received . 
Unregistered parcel mail articles despatched 
•Weighment and examination of an insure( 
parcel . . . . , 

♦ Outside parcel received .... 
Outside parcel despatched 

Total time required for Parcel Department * 

* Misobllibbous. 

♦ Work vide rules 136 and 88 of the Post Office 

Manual, Volume IV, etc 


Present time 
basis. 

Proposed iii 

basis. 

M. S. 

M. S. 


at 3 0 



at 0 80 


at 0 30 

at 1 30 each^ 

at 3 0 

at 2 25 „ 

at 3 30;; 

at 4 15 „ 

at 4 16T> 

at 4 40 „ 

at 4 40 E| 

at 0 40 „ 

at 0 40 

at 0 25 „ 

at 0 30 

at 0 20 „ 

at 0 20 

at 0 10 „ 

at 0 lo; 


at 2 0 



at 0 10 


at 0 10 


at ao o; 


A. — Including the time for writing up mail lists and V 20^ are to be allowed 

for every 40 or less entries. 

B. — In the case of travelling sections 0' 3^ and T. D sections 0' 4*^. 

C. — In the case of travelling sections 0' 4^ and T. D. Sections 0' 5^. 

D. — In the case of sorting offices 5' 0^. 

£. — In the case of sorting offices 5^ 30*. 

M^ote . — ^According to the rales the Head Sorter is required to supervise and check 
the sorting work of the section, but the strfet application of the time-test does 
not provide for the extra work required of the head sorter. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed to add to the actual time arrived at by the time-test a period of half an hour 
for each sorter justified by the time-test. In no case, however, should the additional 
^tahlishment for supervision be more than 1 sorter per set 


WORKIMG HOUUS OF EMPLOYEES OP THE RAILWAY MaIL SehVIOE. 

97. Mr. N. M. Joeibl: (a) Is it a fact that the Bailwaj Mail Service 
employees working in ranning sections are required to attend office, on the 
day of their return to Headquarters or on the following day as the case 
may be, th8d> they ure required to attend the platform «t a certain hour 
(from 15 minutes to 1 hour as the case may be) fixed by the Superintend- 
ent of the respective Division, before the departure of the tnun by which 
they are to proceed and that they are generally detained at the station 
after reaching their beat, for a period extending to one hour and more? 

(b) Has any definite datum been laid down for the pwpose dt conating ..' 
the time spent under the . above items for calculal^ the woiiciQg home el 
a running section? , . „ 
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(c) If not, do Government propose to consider the question of counting 
i}he time so spent towards duty and to issue necessary orders? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (n) The facts are generally 
as stated by the Honourable Member though the periods of time to which 
he refers vary according to circumstances. 

(b) and (c). The matter is under examination and steps have already 
:been taken to give relief in cases where it is considered to be urgently 
required. 

Grant of House Rent Allowances to the Mail Guards and 

|OTHER Inferior Servants of the Railway Mail Service in 
THE Madras Presidency. 

98. Mr. N. H. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the house rent allowance, 
sanctioned for the postmen and inferior servants of the Post Offices at 
Madras and at some important district centres in that Presidency, have 
not been sanctioned for the mail guards and other inferior servants of the 
Railway Mail Service who are respectively of equal cadre with the former? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to sanction the same rates of allows 
ances for the mail guards and other inferior servants of the Railway Mail 
Service ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (la) Yes. 

(ib) The question has been taken up by the Director-General. 

MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Strike at Kharagfur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. President: I have n^ccived two notices for adjournment on the 
subject of the strike at Kharagpur about which we have just had some 
•questions. In view of the fact that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has 
not received the report from the Agent which he expects shortly, and in 
view of the fact that he is always ready to supply the information to 
Honourable Members whenever available, do the Honourable .Members 
who have given notices of these motions for adjouniment propose to press 
them? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I am in entire agreement with your suggestion and 
I do not intend to press my motion for adjournment in view of the fact 
that no information is available to-day. But, with your permission, I may 
add also that I hope no hindrance will be placed in the way of our getting 
the information supplied by the Agent. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I also agree to your suggestion, Sir- It may wait. 

THE INDIAN FOREST BILL. 

Lan ON THE table as passed by the Council of State. 

Secretary of the Aearaibly: Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the Bill to consolidate the 
law relating to forests, the transit of forest-produce and tihe duty leviable 
on timber and other forest-produce, which was passed by the Council of 
State at its meeting of the 15th February, 1927. 

» B 3 



THE STEEL INDUSTEY (PEOTECTION) BlLL—contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of the 
motion : 

“That the Bill to provide for the ooatinuance of the protection of the Steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration.*' 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, the 
motion before the House is that the Bill be taken into consideration. To 
that an amendment has been moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Jamna- 
dfis Mehta that the Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee. Sir, 
according to your ruling we are entitled to discuss not merely the question, 
which may be somewhat narrow, that the Bill be recommitted, butlalso 
the Bill itself because it has to be taken into consideration by this House. 
That being so, I, Sir, wish to deal with all the points generally that arise 
in this discussion. 

Now, Sir, the first question that has been pressed in this House is lhat 
this Bill amounts to or is in fact Imperial Preference. Now, Sir, I have 
tried my best to consider this matter and I must confess lhat I cannot 
see how this Bill lays down any policy of Imperial Preference. You find. 
Sir. . . . (An Honourable Member: "'The Tariff Board says so.") The 
Tariff Board does not say so. I shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
Honourable Members if they will allow me to put my facts and my argu- 
ments, and I hope to convince them, that the Tariff Board does not say 
so. I only hope that Honourable Members will have a little patience and 
will keep their minds open. I hope and I venture to say that I shall 
succeed in convincing you. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Do not prophesy. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Unless of course you close your minds or unless 
they are closed already. I believe they are so far as the Whip is con- 
cerned. But anyhow I do not really want, Sir, to introduce any kind 
of heat or passion into this debale. I do not wish even to take any 
notice of some remarks which were made by Mr. Birla, except that I 
would only say that in his calmer moments when he revolves in his mind 
what he has said he will regret it, and I think it was not befitting the 
dignity of a man of the position of the Honourable Mr. Birla. But I do 
not want, as I say, to indulge in any kind of personal recrimination. Nor 
do I wish to inlroduce any heat or passions. Let us calmly consider the 
subject. We have got three proposals before us. We have got the Govern- 
ment Bill of differential duties. We have got the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, of weighted averages, with this qualifica- 
tion, that there should be a basic duty and an additional duty, an additional 
duty liable to increase or decrease ; and if I may take the liberty, I congra- 
tulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty. His was a reasoned speech. 
His was a fair and frank statement of his case and he advocated his case 
ably. But I hope that I may be able to satisfy him where the serious 
flaw is in his proposal. 

Well. Sir, to get back to my point, is this Bill Imperial Preferences^ 
Now, Sir, as I understand Imperial Preference, it is not ct new thing. It 
has been dealt with at very great length by the Fiscal Commission in their 

( 890 ) 
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Eeport, and if Honourable Members will take the trouble of going through 
it carefully they will find that, boiling it down as far as one can, it means 
this. The idea underlying a scheme of Imperial Preference is that the duty 
on British steel is so low compared to that on foreign steel that duty-paid 
British steel is able to undersell duly-paid foreign steel. Will that be 
the case here? Certainly not, because the foreign steel will still be 
imported duty-paid for Es. 7 less; and the home steel only requires Es. 120 
as the fair selling price, while the British steel under the differential system 
of duties which is embodied in the Bill cannot be imported duty-paid for 
less than Es. 128. Who gets the preference? Is that Imperial Preferen(*e? 
{Several Honourable Members: "Yes, yes.") I shall have to learn it. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You miglit begin now. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, I am not going to learn from Mr. Jamnadas. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Learn from Sir Charles Innes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas, I know, because he carries a few 
books under his arms, poses as a great economic authority. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You are a greater authority. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, I am not. I am asking you, where does the 
preference lie? Is that Imperial Preference? Now the Fiscal Commission 
in their Beport, liaving dealt with this question, refer to the position of 
this Legislature and they quote from the Ileport of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, and they say that this was the position laid down by the Joint 
Committee as to the position of this House. This is what the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill say : 

“Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India for the needs of her consnmeri 
as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interest as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and South Africa. Tn the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of 
State should as far as possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government 
of India and its Legislature are in agreement and they think that his inter- 
vention, when it does not take place, should be limited to safeguarding the inter- 
national obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangement within the Empire to 
which Ilis Majesty’s Government is a party.” 

Having quoted this puragrapli the Fiscal Commission proceeds : 

“ In Ills despatch of the 30th June, 1921, the Secretary of State said that on 
behalf of His Majesty^s Government he had accepted the principle recommended by 
the Joint Committee in this passage. It is true that some doubt may be aroused 
by the words ‘any fiscal arrangements within the empire to which His Majesty’s 
Government is a party.* But we have explained that Imperial Preference as 
hitherto practised and as understood by us cannot involve any dictation by His 
Majesty’s Government to any portion of the Empire. The convention which the 
Secretary of State has undertaken to establish gives, it is true, no assurance that a 
policy favoured by the Indian Legislature will necessarily be adopted. But it does, 
we think, give a practical assurance that no fiscal measure which the Indian T^egis- 
lature does not approve will be adopted in India. Any fear, therefore, that 
particular applications of a policy of preference can be made contrary to the wishes 
of the Legislature appears to us to be illusory. Nevertheless we would put the 
matter beyond all possible doubt by asserting as our third principle that no prefer- 
ence should be granted on any commodity without the explicit approval of the Indian 
Legislature.’^ 
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Sir, then in paragraph 262, which is very short — do not want to read 
these paragraphs to you, but 1 think I ought to make the position clear — 
it is said : 

“We recognize that the question of Imperial Preference is one which can only 
be determined in accordance with Indian opinion, and that the Indian view can be 
best ascertained by a reference to the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, 
without whose free consent no such policy can bo adopted. We feel confident that 
the Indian Legislature will consider the obligations of India in this matter,” 

and so ou. 

Now, Sir, this was a report which was made in 1922. Here, Sir, I now. 
turn to the Government, and I turn to Sir Charles Tnnes. When Sir 
Charles lanes intrcxluced this Bill, he naturally of course, very cautiously, 
did not explain the position of the Government with regard to Imperial 
Preference, although the paragraph 105 in the Jteport of the Tariff Board 
refers to that question; and he did not make the position of the Govern- 
ment clear, even after the Bill was introduced and even after the discussion 
took place at the time when the motion was that the Bill be refeired to a 
Select Committee: Sir Charles said that that matter would be threshed 
ou\ in the Select Committee. Up to the present moment, Sir, we have 
not got a clear idea from the Honourable Member speaking on behalf of 
the Government of India on this point. I therefore ask him to make this 
position clear. I would ask the Honourable Member to make a statement 
on the floor of the House on behalf of the Government. It is entirely an 
Empire sentiment; and in tlie terms of the Keport of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion, no legislation involving Imperial Preference can be undertaken without 
the consent of the Central Legislature. I say that this does not embody 
the principle of Imperial Preference. 

The next point is, is this British preference as such? Now, Sir, the 
position seems to be this. The Tariff Board — if you will read the Beport 
and analyze it — stakes this view — and remember, after all, the Tariff Board 
is an expert body. The Tariff Board has been at this business for over 
three years and a half. The Tariff Board sat over this particular inquiry 
with which we are now concerned for eight months, and the Tariff Board 
have made their recommendations and put forward their scheme. Ordi- 
narily, Sir, it will be very difficult for anyone to say that that scheme should 
not be accepted, unless you find that it was fundamentally, radically, wrong 
on the face of it. You cannot say — and I do not venture to say — ^that any 
of the three schemes which hold the floor of the House to-day are perfect. 
My friend, Mr. Jamnadas, said that the scheme is speculative. Well, has 
anyone ever heard of any hypothetical scheme which did not involve a 
certain amount of speculation? How are you going to control, for certainty, 
all the factors in any scheme of this character? Is Mr. Jamnadas 's scheme 
not speculative? How do you know for certain that those -factors will 
remain absolutely stationary for seven years? Every hypothetical scheme 
must be speculative. Very well. Then, what is the good of saying that 
it is a speculative scheme? The Tariff Board, who examined a number 
of witnesses, who examined various documents and papers, after eight 
months of laborious work, for which I have no hesitation in congratulating 
them most warmly (Hear, hear) — have put forward a scheme before the 
Government. The Government, I t^e it, have also examined it, bad as 
the Government may be, incompetent as the Qovemn^ent may be. But 
they have examined it, and they dare not touch a single word of it. They 
say, ‘‘ We will give effect to it Now, Sir, I do not say that this scheme 
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is perfect. I do not know what my Honourable friends here would have 
suggested if they had been members of the Tariff Board. I do not know 
whether, if my Honourable friends on this side had been on the Treasury 
Benches, they would have overruled this scheme and started a new one 
and put it before this House. But, Sir, I think it will be conceded that 
it is a matter that requires a great deal of investigation and a great deal 
of consideration before you turn down a particular scheme which has been 
evolved after eight months of labour by your Tariff Board. Nov/, Sir, 
we have got this scheme. What is the scheme and what is the objection 
to the scheme? As far as I have been able to gather the only objection 
that embarrasses the minds of some Honourable Members — it does at first 
sight embarrass one’s mind — is that it savours, it smacks of British pre- 
ference, not Imperial Preference but British preference. Well, Sir, let 
US examine whether this is British preference or whether it is in the interests 
of India. If I was convinced in my mind that this was Imperial Prefer- 
ence, if I was convinced in my mind that this was British preference as 
such at the sacrifice or at the expense of or against Indian interests, I 
would be the first to vote against this Bill without hesitation. But is that 
so? First of all what does the Tariff Board say? The Tariff Board say 
this: (Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer: **Page 58.'*) No, Sir, you must not mislead 
me; where they talk of Imperial Preference, this is what they say in 
paragraph 105 : 

*Tt may be lu’ged that a system of differential duties in the form suggested 
involves the adoption of Imperial Preference in relation to steel. In the sense that 
our proposals necessarily imply a definite decision on the question of policy, such 
a statement of the case is incorrect.*' 

(Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: on.”) Yes, Mr. Jamnadas, I will: 

‘Tn our Chapter on the price of imported steel we have already explained that 
while we have some grounds for confidenc.e in the stability of future prices of 
imported British steel, the future price of Continental steel is wholly uncertain. 
We contemplate that in the proposed scheme of differential duties, the duties on 
British steel will be definitely fixed for the period of protection and those on 
Continental steel will be liable to variation. At what point the prices of Con- 
tinental steel will stabilise and whether there will then be any difference between 
the duties imposed on Continental and British steel are matters which depend on 
the future play of economic forces, and which cannot therefore be foreseen.** 

I think, Sir, that Honourable Members do not appreciate the position. The 
position is this: if you read the whole of this Eeport you will find that 
the Tariff Board has dealt with the position of British prices and Con- 
tinental prices. They have after careful consideration come to the conclu- 
sion that British prices are more or less stable and I shall prove that in 
a minute. They have come to the conclusion that Continental steel prices 
are not stable; and let me tell you that fluctuations took place to the extent 
of £5, £4 and £3. ”Why?” you will ask. I shall explain that. Tliey say 
that Continental steel prices are so fluctuating that it is not a stable 
market so far as Continentnl steel is concerned. The main causes are 
depreciation of exchange and dumping and, Sir, I submit with great respect 
to some Honourable Members that they have not yet quite appreciated 
these causes. Dumping and exchange depreciation are the causes. How 
long wdll these continue? These are facts. How long it will continue 
the Tariff Board say. ” We do not know ”. Now, let me proceed 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muhanq- 
madan Urban): What is the fact? If the Tariff Board do not know any- 
thing about it, what are the facts? 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The fact therefore is that it is necessary that you 
should put an additional duty which will be liable to be reduced as the 
prices stabilise. I do not know whether I have made myself clear. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
medan Eural) : I am afraid not. 

Mr. M, A. Jiinnah: Very well; I shall try again. What the Tariff Board 
says is this ; it is a case of dumping; it is a case of unfair competition. {An 
Honourable Member: ''How?'*) I shall prove it if you like from the 
evidence that was taken by the Tariff Board. Before the War between 
the prices of Continental steel and the prices of British steel the difference 
was 5 or 10 shillings. I will prove it from the evidence of Mr. Anandji 
and Mr. Trivedi. I have got it here. Of course now that Germany and 
Belgium have stabilised exchange to that extent speculation has dis- 
appeared; but France has not. The Tariff Board say that this additional 
duty over and above the basic duty is necessary for this unfair competition 
and dumping. I shall satisfy you that that is the line of argument of 
the Tariff Board; and as soon as Continental steel gets back to its normal 
.state and prices are stabilised, that is to say, when there is no dumping 
and no depreciation of exchange, which two grounds of course give them 
an advantage and enable them to sell at low^er prices. When prices have 
become normal, there will be no need for an additional duty. The moment 
that stage is reached, this so-called British preference will not exist, as 
the additional d\ity may go. 1 say it is a differential duty w^hich I say 
any country is entitled to resort, to under given conditions and I shall 
prove to you that other countries have done it ... . 

Mr. B« K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cnni North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : M.ay I tisk the Honourable Member, 
if there is unfair competition between Britain and the Continent, why 
should we be called upon to equalise it? 

Mr. M. A. Ji;iiiah: I am very much obliged to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, for putting that question to me. I will tell, 
N ON 'Yhy, because we w^ant to sell our homo steel, and it com- 

^ ’ petes with both half and half. Eemcmber that Tata Steel has 
got to be sold. Against whom has it got to compote? Is it only against 
British steel? No. Is it only against Continental steel? No. If Con- 
tinental steel is dumped here and there is an unfair competition, how will 
you get a fair selling price of Es. 120 for home steel .... 

Mr, Jamnadas M, Mehta: By bounties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; Yes, I wdll come to the question of boxmties in a 
minute. My friend Mr. Jamnadas is very keen on bounties. 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty: By putting a duty on the weighted 
average system. 

Mr. M. A* Jinnah: I quite see the point of my friend Mr. Chetty, Even 
my friend Mr. Chetty in his weighted average system has followed this 
principle, namely, that he is putting an additional duty; but he is putting 
an additional duty on both British as well as Continental steel. There* 
fore, he is not only penalising the Continental steel that deserves to be 
penalised, but he is also penalising Bntish s^el against which there is 
BO case of dumping or unfair competition. Bte thinks, therefore, he has 
achieved his object by avoiding the idea of British preference. But he 
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fails iu achieving his object, and I may answer him at once although I 
am taken away from my line, — 1 don’t mind it, — he does not achieve his 
object at all, because once you have British steel which comes in duty 
paid at Bs. 129 and Continental steel at Bs. Ill, — that will be the case 
under his scheme, — you will at once raise the price of steel because you 
have British steel which cannot come in for less than Bs. 129, and Es. 129 
which you are fixing is not necessary for the protection of Tat as, because 
the fair selling price which we have to secure to Tatas is Bs. 120. Why 
do you want Es. 129? Who will pay the difference of Es. 6 between 
Kb. 123 and Bs. 129? Who will pay that difference? It is the con- 
sumer who will pay it and I shall satisfy my friend that it 
will mean Bs. 48 "lakhs to the consumer per year on this and fur- 
ther on the fabricated ste.el. I will give you the figures in a minute. Not 
only that. If the British steel catmot be imported duty paid for less than 
Bs. 129, the Tatas will put up their price. Who will pay for it? There 
again it is the consumer who will pay for it. W’hy? It is not necessary 
for the protection of Tatas to give them Bs. 126 or Bs. 127. We want to 
secure to Tatas Bs. 120 fair soiling price. Then my Honourable friend 
will say “Oh, the consumer of Continental steel will benefit’*. But will 
he benefit? Will he got the Continental steel which will come here 
duty paid at Bs. Ill, for Bs. 112 or Bs. 115? I will prove to the House 
from the records that the consumer will have to pay very nearly as much 
as the price of British steel, and if that is so, what is the result? The 
consumer lias to puy B.s. 6 more for British steel ; he will have to pay 
more than Bs. 120 which is the fair selling price of Tatas steel, and he will 
have to pay for Continental steel very nearly the same price tis for British 
steel. Do Hononralilo Members realise what wnll be the consequence of 
it? Who will suffer? It is the consumer. And if T am right — and I 
will show you the figures, — 1 venture to say, it will go up to several 
<’rores of rupees in seven years. Do von want the consumer to be burden- 
ed with this unnecessary burd(m? With what object? Merely to avoid 
so-called Imperial Preference. 

Pandit Nilalcantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-!Muhammadan) : What 
is the approximate amount in one year? 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah: If I go on answering questions, Sir, I shall pro- 
bably tal^e the whole day. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member does not 'wish to answer 
questions, he must not resume his seat. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; I really did not know what the question was, but 
I do not think it really arises out of the point that I am now discussing. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member need not give way if he does 
not want to answer questions. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am always glad to give way, but I do not think 
I should answer questions if T give way; it is for me to consider whether 
I should answer them or not. 

Well, Sir, to proceed further. I will finish with the paragraph which 
I was reading. ITiis is what the Tariff Board says : 

**Out inquiry is confined to economic issues, and if the system of differential duties 
is desirable in the interests of India on economic grounds for the adequate pro- 
^ion of Indian industries and for a fair adjustment of the burden involved, we 
'do not feel debarred by political considerations from recommending them.** 
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(An Honourable Member: *^What are the political considerations?**) The 
Political considerations are these, that you would think it is preference to 
British steel. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: No, it is British preference. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, no, and bocause there is a difference made 
between the amount of duty that i.s imposed on Continental steel and the 
amount of duty that is imposed on British steel, therefore it is British 
preference, and therefore, although it may be sound on eccnomic grounds 
and in the interests of India necessary, still you wdll not have it? (Honour- 
able Members: “No, no.**) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: The thin end of the wedge. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; Well, Sir, wlien I am told that although it is in our 
interest, that although on economic grounds it is sound and for the benefit 
of this country .... 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: You do not admit that. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: My friend Pandit Motilal says it is the thin end 
of the wedge. Thin end of the wedge or not, it is for our benefit, if it is 
sound economically and in the interests of India, if you still say that you 
will not have it (Honourable Members: “No, we will not have it**), then, 
Sir, standing here alone, I will have it. 

Mr. Jaxnnadas M. Mehta: Have it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If it is in the interests of my country 1 will have 
it. (An Honourable Member: “That is the point'*.) That is the point, Sir^ 
and let this House decide whether that is so or not. Do not start with 
this thin end of the wedge argument. Is it for the good of India? (An 
Honourable Member - “Yes.**) If it is for the good of India, then I will 
support the measure, and whoever does not support-, can go into the other 
lobby. If it is against the interests of India, I will not support it. 

I want the 'House to come back to the point. Perhaps I will read to 
you at once now, if I can possibly get back to the issue, the words of a 
very great authority in Bombay, a merchant prince, who presided over the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. This is what he said. (An Honourable 
Member: “Who is that?“) Mr, Lalji Naranjee. Do not prejudge him. 
This is what he says: 

*‘You will all, I hope, agree with me when I say that sound economics cannot 
be based on mere sentimentality, and that emotional arguments are never to be 
introduced in a discussion of economic subjects. In economics two and two will 
always make four, and it does not matter if the two on the other side is either 
Indian or foreign.”^ 

Now, Sir, I want the House to get to that frame of mind, and if you 
get to that frame of mind, thfn I will say this. Our position really in 
this House is this. We have got three proposals before us, and w’e have 
got to select the best. That is the position in which this House is placed 
io^'day. (An Honourable Member: “Which is the best?’*) That is the 
point and that is for you with your intelligence to decide. You exercise 
your intelligence and decide and vote as you think best. (An Honourable 
Member: “liVe do.**) Very well, then let us proceed. Let us take tie. 
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first proposition now. Supposing it was a question of qudity, would you 
differentiate or not? Even Mr. Jamnadas says '*yes’'. And nobody can 
object to it. Now, first of all, let me put it before tbe House. It was 
said: “Oh, but standard steel comes from the Continent: what about 
that?" {An Honourable Member: “Yes.") Yes. How much, will you 
tell me? {An Honourable Member: “As much as you want.“) Let me 
tell the Honourable Member that during the last so many years even 
Mr. Trivedi in his (examination stated that he had only one order given to 
him. And lot me examine how much of the standard steel comes to 
India. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : May I interrupt for one moment, Sir. 1 want to 
inquire whether, exce])t in structural sections, there is anything like stand- 
ord or non-standard quality. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am going to answer that question in a minute 
and I am on that point now. I say we have got very definite figures. 
British steel of these four eJ asses, with which we arc concerned, imported 
into India is about 86,000 tons and the Continental steel which is imported 
into India of these four classes is 271,000 tons. {An Honourable Mem* 
her: “What is the Indian production?") Well, India produces at the 
presemt moment 380,000 tons. Out of that you may deduct the rails — ^I 
think -they are about 195,000 or 200,000 — and that leaves 180,000 tons. 
Out of 180,000 deduct the tin bars and galvanised sheets, which at present 
India produces and thus it would leave about 125,000 tons of these four 
classes — T believe I am correct — and India %vill probably with its increased 
output do so by 70,000 more. But to got back to my point, we have 
271,000 tons of Continental steel. Now, the question is, first of all, how 
much of this 271,000 is standard steel? Let us consider that. It has 
not been. Sir, up to the present moment, put before this House, even 
Muth any show of appearance, that any portion of this 271,000 tons com- 
prises standard steel. Has anybody put it before the House — except for 
the ipse dixit and the assertion of Mr. Birla? Why does he say that? 
The question is, why does he say that? Has he got the figures? Has he 
given the House any explanation why this inference is to be drawn? He 
says: “Oh, standard steel comes from the Continent and therefore it will 
be penalised.' 

(On Mr. Birla rising again.) 

Mr. President: Order, order, I want the Honourable Member to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Now, Sir, the position is this. We have got four 
classes: structurals, bars, plates, and black sheets. The question of 
standard steel does not arise in the case of black sheets. It ^so does not 
arise in the case of bars and plates, mostly non-standard, except a few 
thousands. The same may be said of structurals. So there is a very small 
amount of standard steel with regard to the class plates. It will probably 
be a few thousand tons. T)\en you find a few thousand tons in the struc- 
tural materials. You find, therefore, that if you take the bars, they are 
111,000, structural material 96,000, plates 28,000, black sheets 86,000. 
That makes 271,000- Now the structural 96,000 are non-standard barring 
a few thousand. The bars are practically the whole amount non-stand- 
ard. The plates a few thousand out of the 28,000 are standard, the rest 
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nro non-standard. And the black sheets 36,1)00 altogether non-standard. 
Therefore, nearly 90 per cent, or more than 90 per cent, of the Continental 
steel is non-standard. My Honourable friend says *‘How?^’ {An Honour- 
able Member: *‘He said *No\'') Well, but I have got these figures here. 
Mr. Birla at any rate did not give us any figures. I am at least giving some 
figures to the House, and I am perfectly willing that you should put me 
right if T am wrong. Now, Sir, if that is correct, then my first proposition 
stands, tliat, on the principle of different qualities, would you not be 
justified in differential duties being imposed? Would you or would you 
not? {Lieut, -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: “Certainly.’') Very well, that is 
point No. 1. 

Now, for point No. 2. Would you or would you not impose a differ- 
ential duty if I satisfied you that this is a case of dumping, of unfair 
competition? You will not do it even if it hurts you? Very well, don’t 
do it. {An Honourable Member: ** It doesn’t hurt.”) Now, I will show 
you that it does, I will explain it to you in a minute. I will give you 
first of all the figures : see whether it is dumping or not. You find Con- 
tinental imports in 1921-22, 176,000; in 1922-28, 261,000; in 1923-24, 
243,000; in 1924-25, 308,000. (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: ** Shouting does 
not make an argument.”) Well. Sir, impertinence is no argument. An 
interruption of this character does not help anybody. When my Honour- 
able friend was speaking, I did not g^y that he was shouting. Does it do 
any good? “Why cannot you preserve some dignity? {Sir Darcy Lindmy: 

Hear, hear.”) Y'ou find that the Continental imports in the year 
1924-25 went up to almost double. Is that, Sir, dumping or is it not? 
(An Honourable Member: ”It is not dumping.”) Well, Sir, now, what 
does the Tariff Board say? You will find what they say aFout dumping 
in para. 129. They say: 

*‘The Steel Company's proposal for the introduction of “.Anti-dumping’’ legisla- 
tion does not require any detailed discussion. The claim is partly based on the 
statement that the price of English rails offered in India has been below that at 
which similar rails have been sold to English railways. But. in accordance with 
ordinary business practice, export prices of rails and other kinds of steel even 
before the war were lower than the home prices and we have discounted this feature 
of the European steel market by basing our proposals on export prices. Further, 
the effect of the depreciation of Continental exchanges on import prices has been 
met by our proposal of additional duties on steel of non-British origin. The objects 
which the Steel Company has in view will, therefore, be attained without the enact- 
ment of a special initi -dumping measure. In any ease, as we have already pointed 
out in Chapter VI, we believe that, under the existing commercial treaties, the pro- 
po.sal, in the form in which it has been presented to us, is not practicable.” 

You will find in paragraph 95 the Tariff Board again deal with the question 
of dumping. This is what they say : 

“But in any case, we coiiHider that a system of bounties, while it may to some 
extent protect the Indian industry against losses due to foreign competition, is 
not nearly so effective in preventing unfair competition, especially where it is 
aided by the uncertain factor of a depreciating exchange.” 

Therefore, the Tariff Board had before them the evidence of dumping, 
and now let me refer you to the evidence •of dumping. You will find 
it in the evidence of Mr. Anandji Haridas. Sir, if I may say so, I have 
read his evidence and he has created an impression upon my mind that 
he has given his evidence frankly, honestly and against his own vital 
interests, because he is one of the biggest dealers and therefore what 
he said is not so much in his own interest as m the interests of India. 
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He actually advised the Tariff Board to take steps against anti-dumping. 
This is what he says in his evidence : 

''Mr. Anandji ; That is what I said. But there is this additional difference that 
I want to make between British steel and Continental steel by having a higher dutv 
on Continental steel — call it dumping duty or anything you like — and that duty shafi 
be with the Government of India for payment to the Steel Company whenever 
there is a fall in prices. 

Dr. Matthai : When you have a general scale of duties, you have a fund out of 
which bounties may be financed. 

Mr. Anandji : I don’t want to put the same duty on all steel. 

Dr. Matthai ; We are doing that. This would simply mean an extension of the 
Scheme. 

Mr. Anandji : Distinction between countries with a depreciated currency and 
England. 

Mr. Matthai : Germany has not got a depreciated currency. I understood you to 
moan that on the one side there was to be a duty for Great Britain and on the 
other side a duty for all the other countries. 

Mr. Anandji : 1 was wrong there. I would make a distinction between England 
ai'd the Continental countries.” 

Sir, Mr. Anandji has shown by figures also what the position is. Well, 
Sir. if the case of anti-dumping is proved — at least proved prima facie — 
the Honourable Members will say, Oh, if it is a case of anti-dumping, 
why not call these anti-dumping duties?” That would be the next ques- 
tion, ” Why not call them so? In that case wc do not mind the differ- 
ence.”. That is what it comes to. Again I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Keport of the Fiscal Commission and also to the steps 
that have been taken by other countries on these lines and see how it 
is possible, having regard to the commercial treaties, to make out a case 
of anti-dumping. It is a very difficult case to make out having regard 
to the terms of commercial treaties between different nations. I have 
got one instance, Australia all of a sudden discovered that we were 
sending pig-iron and cricket balls there. The theoretical ratio in India 
is 28h. I do not want to go into the exchange question here. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) ; That is where 
two and two do not make four. (Laughter.) 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah: Because it is not an economic question. 
It is the currency policy. What was done was this. The 
Australian Government imposed an anti-dumping duty on Indian pig- 
iron and cricket balls because the exchange value at that time was Is. 4d. 
to Is. 6d. So the Australian Government thought that our exchange hod 
depreciated to such an extent that we were entering into unfair com- 
petition with regard to pig-iron and cricket balls. It was then pointed 
out to the Australian Government that this was merely a theoretical ratio 
of 28h. and that they had gone wrong. Subsequently, Sir, they repealed 
the measure which they enacted. I put it to you, therefore, is it or is 
it not a very difficult thing to establish a case within the strict terms oi 
the treaties? You have got to prove to the hilt that the country which 
is entering into unfair competition or is dumping its goods is doing so in 
India at a cost lower than the cost prevailing in its own market or in that 
country. It is a proposition which it is very difficult to prove to the 
hilt. The Tariff Board, therefore — say all oredit to thena — ^get round 
and say, We are satisfied that there is dumping; we are satisfied that 
there is unfair competition; and we can do it by this method without 
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creating any hue and cry or any further difficulty and we shall so recom- 
mend.''. 1 really therefore ask you to dismiss from your minds this idea 
that this is really not in the interests of India. If it is so, then let us 
examine it now. 

Of the three suggested methods 1 will take first of all the scheme of 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Well, Sir, he does not find a supporter in his own 
oamp in Mr. Chetty except a half-hearted support. Certainly he does 
not find a very warm supporter in Mr. Bida and when you have the doctors 
differing I think the patient is in danger, and 1 hope that Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta will reconsider his position and not press his scheme. Now, Sir, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme is this. He says, put a duty or tariff cum 
bounties. He says that bounties should be given in respect of these four 
classes. He says, 1 put forward before you a splendid scheme. Never 
mind the Tariff Board. They worked over it for eight months, they may 
be experts but they have all gone wrong. I arrived in Delhi in January. 
I hardly sat in the Select Committee owing to the obstructive attitude 
of Sir Charles Innes who deliberately prevented me because had 1 been 
present it was a lost game to him.” However much I may differ from 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta I respect his views and have always held that by 
temperament and constitution he is a constructive genius. When he gets 
exuberant he becomes a destructive genius. He to his credit puts forward 
a constructive scheme. I am always open to conviction. I really have 
paid a great deal of attention to it: I have carefully considered it. I 
have spent a lot of time over it in trying to understand it. These are 
my difficulties and I put them before you to consider whether I am right 
or wrong. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says, ” Give a bounty on these four 
classes.” He says that the receipts from protective duties will come to 
Es. 65 lakhs. I do not think that that figure is quite correct : I think it 
is about Es. 56 lakhs, but that does not matter. It is a few lakhs here 
and there and when we are putting up a scheme in a hurry a few lakhs 
do not matter. But I will take his own figure of Es. 6S lakhs. He says, 
you can give Es. 25 lakhs out of this for bounties. Well, that is sub- 
stantially correct, but in the last year — we are thinking of 7 years — it 
may be a little more. But when you do that, what is the object, what is 
the principle underlying this protection that you are giving to the steel 
industry? Is it merely for the benefit of the Tatas or is it for the benefit 
of the industry ? The Tariff Board say this in paragraph 144 of their report. 
But, first of all, I put this question to you. Do you agree with me or do 
you not, that the first principle is that the protection should be discri- 
minating? If it were left perhaps to some of us, and if we were in charge 
of the Government we might adopt a very different policy. I do not 
however wish to open up that question, but I will assume for the purposes 
of this Bill that the policy of protection should be discriminating and I 
find that that principle was endorsed by my Honourable friends Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Birla in their dissenting minute on the 
Fiscal Commission Beport. 

Mr. ahandiysm Bae Birla: I never said that. What I said was that 
protection is always discriminating. 

Pandit Madan MoilW.ICMftviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisipps: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): I was not on the Commission. 
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Mr. Ohanshyam Das Birla : In our note of dissent we did not subscribe 
tc the qualification of ‘‘ discrimination We said protection is always 
discriminating. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: Anyhow I think that so far as my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, is concerned, he has never disputed 
it 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Protection is always discriminating. 

Mr. M. A. Jiinnah: 1 will just point out what the dissenting minute 
says. I do not want really to take up the time of the House over this 
point, but this is what is said: 

“While we agree that the policy of protection should be applied with discrimina- 
tion, we do not think that any qualifications or limitations should be made a con- 
dition precedent to its adoption We share the concern shown in the 

Keport for the interests of the consumers, and we agree that the policy should be 
applied in such a manner as to reduce the burden on the consumer to the minimum 
necessary (Some HonourahU Members: “Hear, hear.”) for the purpose of carrying out 
the object in view. (An Honourable Member ; “Quite right.”) In the present 
economic condition of India, limitations in the interest of the consumers are neces- 
sary, but we anticipate that if immediate effect is given to the policy we recommend, 
India will begin to grow economically prosperous within a reasonable period of time.” 

Therefore, I take it that there is no dispute, at any rate so far as this Bill 
is concerned, that the prolection must be discriminating, that the pro- 
tection must not be excessive but what is necessary and that it must be 
given having regard to the general well-being of the community. Now, 
Sir, whal is the idea of giving this protection? Do you want this industry 
to develop, to increase, to flourish, or not? Do you think that new firms 
will not come in? The Tariff Board in paragraph 144 of their report deal 
with it and they distinctly contemplate. . . . {An Honourable Member: 

“ Give them also protection '*.) Give them also protection — that is exactly 
what T am trying to do which you are now by your system of bounty 
depriving them of. Let us see what will happen according to Mr. 
Jamnadas's scheme. We have got Bs. 25 lakhs which aecording to 
Mr. Jamnadas will be sufficient to pay as bounties to the Tatas on these 
4 classes of goods. But remember we are thinking of 7 years and suppose 
new firms come in, {An Honourable Member: ‘*\^at time will they take 
to develop?") {Another Honourable Member: "10 years".) I do not want 
to indulge in this sort of discussion, but if you are going merely to treat 
everything that the Tariff Board says as unsound, then it is impossible to 
argue. You must at least take certain data and certain findings of the 
Tariff Board for the purpose of your discussion. The Tariff Board seriously, 
earnestly reason it out and in their reasoning they say that one of the 
objects is to attract fresh capital. One of the objects is that new firms 
should come in, and if they do come in, will they or will they not be entitled 
to bounties under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme? {An Honourable 
Member: "Certainly.") {Another Honourable Member: "It will be 10 
years.") (Some Honourable Members interrupted), 

Mr. President: Order, order, Mr! Jinnah. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Let us carry this on a little further. If the produc- 
tion goes on increasing-— the Tata’s production must go on increasing, and 
if new firms come in, will not the imports decrease? {An Honourable 
Member : "No. ") Of course, they must decrease. If the imports decrease 
what will happen to your revenue? Will it not decre^ise? You start in 
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the inverse process. As yon go on, your new firms will come in. Your 
production will increase daily and there will be more and more competition. 
Look at the rails. The whole of the British rails have been displaced by 
the Indian steel rails — about 200, 0(X) to^s. What is the good of saying 
that imports will not decrease? Look at the fish-plates and galvanised 
iron sheets. You have already reached 14,000 tons. The whole of the 
galvanised iron was supplied by England. You are now making 14, (XX) 
tons of galvanised iron. The imports must decrease and will decrease. 
Otherwise there is no meaning in this protection at all. Your revenue 
must decrease also. If your revenue decreases, where are the protective 
duty receipts. What will happen to them? They will all go down and 
the claimants for bounties will increase. Where will you get the money 
from? You might be in a very serious position before three or four years 
have elapsed. Now, that is one of my answers to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

My second answer is this. By giving bounties, whom do you benefit? 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says — the consumer. Consumer of what? Of 
Continental steel, because Continental stnicturals will be imported at 
Es. 105 and the rest of protection will be by bounties. 

Mr. Jamnadas ICt 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah:. Will he benefit by it? My friend, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, is quite misled and 1 shall prove it. Lot us take the figures of 
Mr. Trivedi and his Association. Those figures appear in a circular which 
he has sent round to all the Honourable Members of this House, 1 believe. 

I will take the selling price at Calcutla and the selling price at Bombay. 

Beams — Calcutta 100, Bombay 145. 

M)r. Ghanshyam Sas Birla: What about other months? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If my Honourable friend will wait, I will give him 
the answer. What are the other figures given for January, February and 
March given by Mr. Trivedi s association. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: What about the last six months? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am coming to that. I am afraid the Honourable 

Member has been captivated by the middleman. I will deal first of all 
with the bars. This is the report of Haridas Anandji: Calcutta 136. 
Bombay 140 — that is for June; July, 135 and 146; August, 135 and 140; 
September, 135 and 175; October, 140 and 150; November, 140 and 140; 
December, 137 and 145. The prices are for the same steel. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: What is the cost price of landing? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It is admitted in evidence, if Mr. Birla will read 
it, that Continental steel can be bought c. i. f. at 86. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It includes structural sections also. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: There is no use trying to interrupt me and scoring 
a point. I know thal perfectly well. Stnicturals are on a somewhat 
different footing. Very little of that, comes from the Continent because 
as somebody said it is not quite safe^if you are putting up a decent building 
lo .use Continental steel. Mr. Anandji himself says that so far as joists 
and beams are concerned you hardly ever get a man who will trust Con- 
tinental steel unless he gets them tested and certified which can only be 
done on the Continent. Now, let m take Continental plates first. You 
find that in June 1925 the price in Calcutta was 142 and in Bombay 160;. 
In July 147 and 160, in Au^st it goes down. 
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Mr. OhaniOiyain Das Birla: That is the retail price. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: That is exacWy the point. What does Mr. Jamnadas 
say? Mr. Trivedi^s evidence is there. In the whole of Bombay there are 
30 or 40 merchants and they form an association. They agree to sell at 
a particular price, ITiey give orders 3 or 4 months in advance and your 
consumer has got to pay through his nose. Mr. Birla says, what about 
the prices since September, 1926 I will tell you the position about 
them. It is a most extraordinary thing. The position is very interesting 
as disclosed in the evidence of Mr. Trivedi. I want the House to know 
all the facts and then give a judgment on this matter. This is what he 
says — ^remember he was examined in August, 1926 : 

^'President : It will be very useful. I find from the evidence of Anandji that 
there is a great difference between prices realized by you and prices realized in 
Calcutta. Can you explain that? 

Mr. Trivedi : In the first place in Calcutta there are more than 150 dealers, small 
and big, whereas in Bombay we have only 30 or 40 people, so they do not cut 
prices as they do here in Calcutta.** 

It is a yery qualified cautious answer. But wait a minute; something 
more is coming : 

** Preside at : For instance in January 1926 Mr. Anandji *s price for Continental 
bars was 137 and the price at Bombay from the Merchants* Association was 155. 
We are told that perhaps they were maximum prices or average prices. What are 
they?** 

Mr. Trivedi very nearly fainted. 

An Honourable Member: Is that said there? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, yes. I am coming to it and the House will 
judge it. 

*M/r. Trivedi ; I am surprised at the figure. There must be some mistake. It 
may be for rods,*’ 

That is the answer of Mr. Trivedi of Bombay.' 

** President : You take the average price or the highest price? 

Mr, Trivedi : We take the average price. It occurs in other things too. 

President : Take December, 1925. Mr. Anandji ’s Association’s price is 137-8 and 
the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association’s price is 175 for Continental plates? 

Mr. Trivedi : That also must be a mistake. It may be also that men there have 
taken the one-sixteenth and not the ordinary plates.” 

That is to say, plates arc of two kinds; one is a little thicker than the other. 

Mr. President: I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member but 
I should like to ask him to consider whether ft is at all possible for this 
Assembly to put this measure on the Statute-book before the 31st March 
if half a dozen Members take the time which the Honourable Member 
has already taken. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, Sir. I do not think that is quite correct. You 
must remember the position that I have to occupy in this House. I have 
taken up a particular position with regard to this Bill, and I think, Sir, 
♦in fairness you will admit that the supporters of this Bill happen to be 
very few .while the opponent of this Bill in this House happen to be a 
very large body. I think in fairness I am entitled to answer all the various 
speeches which number, I think, something like 9 or 10, and they took 
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several Jiours. I think it is not fair to myself or fair to this House that 
J should not fully place the facts, the figures and my reasons for support- 
ing this Bill. 

Mr. President: The Chair has no objection. It is for the Honourable 
Member to consider whether, if several other Honourable Members follow 
his example, it will be possible for this Assembly to finish this Bill. The 
Honourable Member for Commerce has already pul the whole case at 
great length and my Honourable friend has also taken over an hour and 
a half, it is for him to consider whether he will allow other Members 
also some chance to speak. 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, Sir, that is for you to decide, not for me — 
whether other Membtjrs should have a chance or not. But, Sir, I have 
great respecl for the warning, or the expression of opinion, which you 
have just stated. Yet 1 have considered this very carefully and I assure 
you that 1 do not want to take up the time of this House a minute longer 
than 1 consider necessary. Bui I do consider this, Sir. 1 think the 
House will observe from the questions that are put to me, which 1 
welcome, that there is a great deal of misapprehension with regard to 
this matter. 1 think il is but right to say that if Honourable Members 
knew all those facts they would not put those questions. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member proceed with his speeeh, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Now, Sir, I was reading this part of the evidence 
and I say that Mr. Trivedi was surprised and thought it was a mistake. 
Now, we have the argument of Mr. Birla. What is the argument? He 
quoted the figures of September, 1926. Now, Sir, 1 never like to impute 
bad motives to people. I do not want to say that Ihese figures may not 
be correct; but, Sir, we know perfectly well that theses r3() or 40 men who 
constitute an Association must have realized that this was a startling dis- 
covery and that the question was under inquiry, and it is quite possible 
that they may have decided to lower their prices deliberately and advisedly 
soon after Mr. Trivedi's examination. Sir, therefore, when you talk of 
the consumer and His in^terest, I say, ‘'Poor Consumer'*. It is the middle- 
man who pockets the advantage. 

Now, the only other question that remains is my friend Mr. Chetty's 
, amendment and his views. Now, I have already poinled out to Mr. 
Chetiy as to who will really benefit by this. It is the middleman not 
the consumer. If that is so, what dot^s it resolve itself to? It resolves 
itself into this, that if you have Mr. Chetty’s scheme you have an orbit 
or difference of lis. 18; if you have the differentiation scheme, the orbit 
is limited to Ks. 7, and the more circumscribed and limited the orbit is, 
the less chance is there for the middleman to make a profit, 

Mr. Jaxnnadas M. Mehta: And more for Governmenl. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: More for Government, yes, But excuse me, the 
fallacy in that lies here. Every protective duty must put some money 
into the coffers of the Government. The question is, is il necessary for 
the protection? What is the good of saying ‘ more in the pockets of 
Government *? Is it necessary?. If it is, where else can it go? Into the 
pocket of my Honourable friend? 

Mr. Jamnad a s M. Mehta: To the consumers. 
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Mr. M. A. Jiinah: Tlie consumers do not benefit. I have shown it. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mahta: They do. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member allow Mr. Jinnah to con- 
‘tinuc his speech, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, they say, “ Oli wail, British steel will get the 
advantage Now, I want to give you figures with regard to that. The 
figures are, before the War — British steel sections 38,0(K), bars 19,000, 
plates and black sheets 30,000. That means 87,000 tons before the war. 
That was the import of British steel. In 1925-26 we imported, sections 
44,000, bars 14,000, plates and black sheets 27,000. That is 85,000. So 
British steel before the war was imported in larger quantity, at least by a 
few thousand tons, than after the war. What is the position of Continental 
steel? I have given the figures for Continental steel before the war. The 
total amount ws^ 195,000 tons. To-day it is 271,000 tons. 

Well, Sir, the posilion therefore is this. To sum it> up, I say. Sir, 
that il is not a case of Imperial Preference. I ask, T call upon 
the Honoimible Member wdio represents the Government to 
make the Government attitude perfectly clear on the floor of Ihis House 
with regard to the policy of Imperial Preference. I therefore maintain. 
Sir, that this is not even British preference as such. Tl is a difference 
between two scales of duties, between British steel and Continental steel, 
intended, I say, to secure the result, namely, the minimum protection, 
the minimum burden on the consumer, and the general welfare of the 
community. I say any other scheme will upset the scales and upset the 
balance; and therefore, Sir, with regard to the three schemes which are 
before the House, T cannot but support the scheme which is embodied in 
the Bill. 

Now, Sir, we come back to the amendment to recommit the Bill, and 
1 want to discuss that. What, after all, will result if this Bill is recom- 
mitted to the Select Committee? What will you gain by it? 

An Honourable Member: We wiil consider the Bill in detail once more. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If you want to adopt any other scheme, except the 
scheme which the Tariff Board has recommended, I feel absolutely certain 
that you will have to refer back the whole question to the Tariff Board. 
Your Select Committee will never be able to do it. Is this possible, Sir, 
for a Select Committee? A Select Committee can only accept certain 
data and, after accepting certain data and findings, come to a con- 
clusion. If you want to go deeper into it, if you want to Mscer- 
tain for yourselves the data, if yon want to find oiil for yourselves 
what are the facts, then you must inquire yourself, or else you must take 
the findings and the figures and the data as they are placed before you by 
the Tariff Board. Do you want the Select Committee to restart an in- 
quiry? If you challenge the evidence, if you challenge their data a.nd 
findings, if you challenge their facts and figures, how is your Select Com- 
mittee to come to a conclusion? Do you expect the Select Committee to 
go round again and sit for 8 months and take evidence? What therefore is 
the position? The position is this. We have got certain data. It does 
not matter, what does it matter whether it is a majority of one or two'? 
What does it matter? Eventually, it is the House that must decide, and 
you have these three proposals before you, and they are in the shape of 
amendments, and it is for this House to decide and say, “Well, this, that or 
the other we shall accept. “ Or, if you like, do not accepl any. That is for 
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you to decide; and I say, Sir, it will be an utter waste of time to recommit 
the Bill to the Select Committee. What will happen? ^ Supposing my 
friend, Mr. Jamnadas, with his eloquence, with his persuasive powers, with' 
his persistence and perseverance (Mr. JamnadaB M. Mehta: “Thank you.*') 
and his constructive mind, for which I complimented him not long ago — 
supposing, Sir, he converts one or two and they happen to sign with him. 
What difference will it make? Then, instead of his amendment being there, 
my friend, Sir Charles Innes, will put forward his amendment. Suppo^ 
ing Mr. Chetty succeeds (An Honourable Member: “We can persuade Sir 
Charles Innes’*) — well. Sir, in that case you might adjourn this House 
and leave my friend over there to persuade Sir Charles Innes for 24 hours 
if he likes and then we shall meet again on Friday. (An Honourable 
Member: “Then it is hopeless.**) I therefore, Sir, say that no good purpose 
will be served by recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee. 

Now, Sir, there is the last point, and it is this. I think that Sir 
Charles Innes said that if this Bill does not go through, the industry 
might get into very serious difficulty. Well, I understand that it was not 
really a threat to this House, although on that day there was a great deal 
of heat and pas^on, and probably the impr'ession might have been created 
upon the minds of some Honourable Members that it was a sort of threat. 
(An Honourable Member: “It was.*’) Well, if it was intended to be a 
threat, I condemn it equally with you. But as I followed him, all that he 
intended was that he wanted the House to realize that a difficult situation' 
might be created if this Bill was rejected; and that is so, because remem- 
ber this, it is a fact, because, supposing this Bill is thrown out, what will 
happ('n? (An Hononrahh: Member: “Nothing happens.’’) Supposing 
Mr. Chetty's amendment is carried, supposing the Government do not 
agree. If a person does not agree with you, then it is his fault. If you do* 
not agree with him, then also it is his fault : it is always the fault of some- 
body else. (Laughter.) Why may it not be your fault? Why should we 
not assume that it is possible that we may be in the wTong — at least let 
us assume in all humility that it is possible that we may be in the wrong. 
It is possible that the Government may think that we are in the wrong. 
But if they think we are in the wrong, then whai will be the position? 
You say you are right. The Government say they are right. Very well. 
What will happen? A deadlock. 

Mr* President (to Members interrupting) : Order, order. 

Mr. M. A. JinnSsh: But supposing the\' do not give way, then 
remember the convention which I read to you, that when the Govern- 
ment of India and the Central Legislature do not agree, then what will 
happen? (Mr. M. K. Acharya: “It will be certified.’*) No, it cannot 
be certified; then, Sir, it will be left on the lap of the Secretary of State for 
India, the great Moghul, and Heaven only knows, what decision he may 
come to. In considering this deadlock, remember that the very industry 
that yo\i are all agreed should be protected, the very industry ‘which you 
acknowledge is a national industry, a security industry, a Icey industry, 
stands in danger, in spite of your earnest, wholehearted desire to protect 
it, of being neglected for at least some time, which might work a revolution 
ii^„ the future prospects of that industry and the concern with which we ace 
now dealing. Now, therefore, I say that unless yoii have got strong, funda- 
mentai objections, besides questions, unless you 'think; that this Bill is 
so bad that it cannot be acoeptedi— M it is merely a question of a debating' 
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jpoint, if it is merely u question of one being a little better than the other, 
why create this crisis, this deadlock, which may result in very disastrous 
^oonsequencee to the very industry you want to protect? If it was a question 
of Imperial preference I would be with you. I say it is not a question of 
Imperial Preference. I say it is not a iiestion even of British preference 
as such; and I say therefore that it i a pure economic issue; and if 
this House accepts this Bill on that pure economic basis, that the scheme 
is in the best interests of India, we commit ourselves to nothing more. 
Why are you afraid? Is it not weakness, is it not a sign of wealmess to 
;say that if you do this, in future something else may be foisted upon 
you ? If it is in your power — of course if it is not in your power, you can 
keep crying — but if it is in your power, and if, as I undersi/and, no policy 
of Imperial Preference can be undertaken by the Government without the 
consent of the Legislature, if that is so, and if I understand Sir Charles 
Innes to make that statf*ment clear, then, you have the power to sanction 
the policy of Imperial P; ^erence or not to sanction it. If that is so, why 
are you afraid? Are you not strong enough, are you not able to take care 
of yourselves when that question arises? Why in the name of the thin 
end of the wedge upset everything and create crises and deadlocks? I 
therefore appeal most earnestly to everyone here to consider and pause ; for 
xeally it will be disastrous to let such a situation be created because 
I think in that case India stands to suffer. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, if I stand before this House immediately 
after the very* illuminating speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
it is not because I intend to meet all the great arguments that he has put 
before the House. I have got very little to say and the reason why I get 
up immediately after him is thal. I want to get it off my mind as soon as 
possible. I am not going to enter into the whole question or go over any 
considerable part of the ground w'hich has been covered by my friend, Mr. 
Jinnah. I wish to confine my remarks only to that part of his speech 
which related to the question of Imperial Preference or British preference 
as he called it. 

Now, if it is tnie that the scheme of the Bill involves in it the principle 
'of Imperial Preference or prefererwe to Britain as against other countries 
of the world, I may say here at once that whatever be the advantage of 
the Bill, whatever boon it may confer upon the Tatas or upon ihe steel 
i industry of India^ either eristing now or coming into existence in future, I 
have absolutely no sympathy with the Bill. I would rather have twenty 
Tatas go by the board than consent to a principle which introduces any 
Imperial Preference or British preference into the tariff of our country. I 
quite agree with my friend Mr. Jinnah xvhen he says that this is not 
Imperial Preference in the sense in which somebody has called it Imperial 
Preference. He has cited a passage from the Eeport of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission and he says This is Imperial Preference, but what the Bill 
proposes is nothing of the kind.”' I quite agree that what the Bill pro- 
poses has not even the semblance of what the Indian Fiscal Commission 
or rather the Convention to which they referred laid down as the principle 
-Df Imperial Preference. The principle which was laid down is thus stated : 

'*Each part of the Empire having due regard to the interests of our Allies shall 
. give specially favourable treatment and facilities to the produce and manufacture 
of othe^‘ parts of the Empire.'* 

That was main principle. Now, it will be time for us to epter into 
that question whep we beceme eqiial partners in the Empire along with 
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its other component parts. I say that the definition as given in the Indian. 
Fiscal Conmiission 8 lieport does not apply to us as we are situated and. 
therefore my friend is perfectly right in saying that this is not the Imperial 
Preference which the Fiscal Commission contemplated. But does it give 
me any consolation? Though it does not accord with the definition of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, still so long as Britain is favoured against the 
other countries of the world, I say it is preference to Great Britain. It 
may not be Imperial technically under any known definition, but every 
case where British goods are taxed upon one scale and otlier goods are 
taxed upon another and a higher scale, I say, is a case of preference; and 
that being so, 1 said when I interrupted my friend, Mr. Jinnah, that 
although it may not be Imperial Preference now, it was the thin end of the 
wedge. My friend said “ Oh, don’t be afraid of the thin end of the- 
wedge.” iiut I think he knows of the possibilities of the introduction of 
tlie thin end of the wedge. What happens in course of time? Now it is 
not only a question of Britain being favoured — perhaps not actually favour- 
ed, because Britain supplies a better class of goods and is therefore entitled 
to better tenns from us; but what will happen when Britain sends out a 
cheaper kind of goods? Nobody has yet denied that Britain manufactures 
non-standard steel' also. If by. the process provided in the Bill Great 
Britain is enabled to exclude the other countries from the Indian market, 
will not this thin end of the wedge introduce in course of time a sledge 
liammer which will break our heads or othcrvdse squeeze out our lives? 
So, I say, Sir, that we must guard against the introduction of tlie principle’ 
— it may not answer any technical definition of Imperial Preference; but 
if the principle is there the poison is there and we must avoid it. 

Now, my friend says in answer to that “ But you are protected by what 
the Fiscal Commission has said and by what the Joint Committee has 
said and he has invited my Honourable friend Sir Cliarles Innes to make 
a statement on the floor of the House that whenever it is the intention of 
the Government to intraduce Imperial Preference it shall not. do so without 
the sanction of this House. Now, Sir, let us examine that. I say this 
is one of the occasions when Imperial Preference is going to be introduced. 
My Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes can ver>' well conscientiously 
stand up (because ho is of that opinion) on the floor of the House and 
say “ No, it is not Imperial Preference; but when it comes I shall ask your 
opinion ”. I shall wait and then the next measure comes in and my 
friend, Sir Charles Innes, again stands up and says “ Oh, this is nothing 
of the kind; this is not Imperial Preference; this does not come within the 
definition of the Indian Fiscal Commission or some otlier high authority and' 
therefore you need not be apprehensive. When we really introduce that 
principle we shall ask your opinion ”, and .so on and so forth. Measures 
of this kind will go on accumulating to the end of the chapter and we shall 
always be told that Imperial Preierence is yet to come. Sir, I am by 
nature a great disbeliever in assurances Irom that part of the House. I 
like one sound principle laid down by the vote of the Bfouse in preference* 
f to tons of assurances coming from the othesr side of the House. 

Then again my Honourable friend ^s argument was ** Here you have 
the Tariff Board, the members of which are very competent to deal with 
the question; they have taken great pains; they spent eight months over 
it and therefore we must take what comes from them as comihg wHh all 
the weight that is due to thefr experfence and their industry Well, Sir;. 
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it may be so. My friend and I belong to the same profession ; but neither 
he nor I have ever taken into consideration the amount of labour, the 
amount of intelligence and the amount of experience brought to bear upon 
a case by the trial judge when we decide to file an appeal against his 
findings. We spend nothing like the time that he spent; and yet we as 
often as not succeed in getting his findings upset and having our arguments 
and our point of view approved by the court of appeal. But however that 
may be, what I ask is this ; does it want eight montlis to discover whe- 
ther this is Imperial Preference or preference of any kind whatever? 
When I come up against that part of the scheme, I say that he wlio 
runs may read in this Bill the principle of preference introduced. That 
being so, the Government scheme or the scheme of the Bill is vitiated 
from the very beginning, and we are not inclined to go into it. 

Then my friend said, “ What are thesc^ additional duties for if not for 
the protection of Tata’s steel?” Now, Sir, I admit that the scheme pro- 
pounded by tlie Bill does impose certain duties on both the British and 
Continental goods with a view to protect Tata steel. But it also imposes 
discriminating duties, higher duties, on Continental goods in the interests 
of Great Britain alone. And why do I say so? {Honourable Members: 

” No, no ”.) Please wait for half a minute. Wliose interest is it in 
Madras or in Hungoon where the Tata Company’s goods have not yet 
readied and will not reach for a good long time, that Continental steel 
should pay liigher duties than Britisli steel? Who is protected there ex- 
cept the British manufacturer? ‘ 1 say, T affirm, and challenge any denial 
of the fact, that in those parts where Tatas cannot compete with exported 
goods, the schetue of the Bill most decidedly gives preferenc(‘ to British 
goods over Continental goods, and that being so, I say that the Bill will 
operate, — at least in some of the remote parts of India, — as a protection 
to British goods alone and wdll have nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
tection of Tatas. That being the case, Sir, I submit that this scheme of 
the Government is vitiated in principle. 

As regards the other schemes, as has been pointed out, and I think 
very freely admitted by the propoimdcrs of those schemes, they do not 
arrogate to themselves infallibility or absolute freedom from all flaws; in 
fact the Tariff Board themselves haVe clearly pointed out that the scheme 
they have propounded is itself not free from flaws,' and so also have my 
Honourable friends who have tabled amendments to that scheme. That 
being so, it is easy to find fault with any of the three schemes. When 
the authors of the schemes themselves admit that they are open to some 
objection or other, I do not think, Sir, we can condemn any one of those 
schemes simply because the authors of that particular scheme are unable 
to show to the satisfaction of the House that there are no flaws in it. That 
there is some flaw or other in every one of them, is admitted or can be 
proved. If we take that as the criterion, we shall be bound to throw out 
all the three schemes, because admittedly not' one of them is without 
flaws. But why should we accept the Goyemment scheme, is the question. 
My friend Mr, Jinnah has let the cat out of the ba<? in the concluding 
remarks of the speech he just made. We must say ditto to the Govern- 
ment, because if we do not, the Government will not agree with us, and 
then the Secretary of State will come in. My friend drew a vivid nicture of 
the final scheme in which the corpse of this Bill would he found lying in 
the lap of the Secretary of State and that dignitary would be seen trying 
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to revive it. Now, Sir, I quite admit that we must look to the conse- 
quences of any action that we take in this House; but to ask us to agree 
to a proposition enianating fronj Mie Government Benches with which we 
do not agree in point of fact, and that simply to avoid some bad conse- 
quences either to us or to the couiilry, I tliink, Sir, is too much to ask, 
and more specially in a case like this. Of course, I do not wish to 
generalise. I quite admit that there may be occasions when the necessity 
of disagreeing with the Government on a particular point may not be so 
great as to justify our running the risk of all the inconveniences which would 
follow. This is so simply because the Government are so situated that 
they can defy public opinion and therefore we must yield to them. But 
that is a weakness which I shall not extend to questions of principle. My 
friend Mr. Jinnali himself said, if it were a question of principle, he 
would not ask us to agree to the scheme of the Bill and that he would 
be tlie first man to vote with us. Now, if I am right in what 1 have sub- 
mitted to the House on the question of preference, I say it becomes a very 
important question of principle and principle,, alone. In fact, T have not 
gone into a single figure. 1 am quite sure rfiy friend cannot accuse me of 
going about with a bundle of books imder my arm or with the long tables 
of figures w-hich are in front of him now; but I do claim to be able to take 
a comtnonsense view even of the most technical subjects .... 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah: May I convct one statement? May 1 inform the 
Honourable Member that I have it on the authority of Tatas that they 
have already made arrangements to send their stocks to Karachi, 
Eangoon, Madras and Bombay? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Well, then they have done a miracle, and we 
should like to see how that miracle can take place. We have to make up 
our minds to believe in two impossibilities. The first is a wholesale re- 
duction of the railway freights so as to enable them to take their goods to 
Karachi and to Madras and to sell them at the same rate as they can else- 
where w'ithin their 400 miles radius, and the next impossibility is that, at 
least for the present, they cannot manufacture all the requirements of 
India. It is an admitted fact that they cannot manufacture all the reqinre- 
ments of India at present. 

Now, Sir, one argument remains on that point, and it is this. What 
will happen to new industries if you adopt the Government scheme of the 
Bill or any of these two schemes, specially Mr. Jamnadas’s which intro- 
duces a partial system of bounties? Well, at least for the purpose of 
answering the question I may be permitted to rely upon the dictum of the 
Tariff Board themselves. What do they say? They said in their first 
report, — ^I hope I am quite right, but if I am wrong I may be corrected, — 
they said that any new industry will take five long yeairs in order to be 
able to turn out even an ounce of steel, and another five long years to be 
able to put their goods into the market in such a way that they can com- 
pete with the other maiiufacturers. Well, that being so, if a new enter- 
prise was to be started to-day, our Bill being only for 7 years, it w6uM 
have worked out and lapsed before any such question arose. It will be 
time for us to consider, when the goods of this new enterprising mahufab- 
turer begin to come up in the market, whether he deserves protection, 
if so, at what rate and on what terms. Sir, I do not iimpOae 16 into 
the other questions about dumping and the difference of quality or to 
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examine the figures that my friend has been relying upon, — I leave my 
mother friends who have gone into these figures and studied them very 
^closely to answer him on that point, — but what I submit and what 1 ask 
it he House very seriously to consider is that the Bill does embody the prin- 
ciple of giving preference to articles of British manufacture which is a 
most dangerous principle for us to adopt. It is a principle which, if you 
once adopt it, you will not be able to get rid of in future. I quite agree 
with the remark made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Moore, the other 
day, that it would be different if the principle were honestly introduced as 
what it is, by saying in so many words We would like to introduce the 
principle of Imperial Preference and we ask the House to agree to it.” If 
that were so, cert.ainly I would consider the opinion of those who approve 
of that principle and think that it would be for the good of India in the 
long run (that there may be two opinions about it I do not deny) but to 
bring it forward in the surreptitious way in which it has been is, I sub- 
mit, even worse than getting in the thin end of the wedge; it is injecting 
into the system, without our knowing it, a poison which will sooner or 
later prove fatal. 

For these reasons, Sir, T submit that the scheme of the Bill is not 
acceptable at all. As regards the other two schemes, T submit that the 
first amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for resubmitting it to the Select 
Committee is the most a})j)ropriate because there, as my friend tlie Honour- 
able Sir Charles Tnues has remarked more than once, these thingji can be 
considered across the table more conveniently and satisfactorily than they 
‘Can be in all the heat that an argument in this House necessarily 
engenders. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Tliree of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, it seems to me that my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, who 
has declared himself on the floor of this House to be a protectionist from 
political convictions, is apt to be very suspicious of the recommendations 
of that expert body, the Tariff Board, which was established with reference 
to a Resolution of this House to study the requirements of the various 
indigenous industries in regard to protection and to make recommendations 
in that respect. Those recommendations must naturally be based wholly 
on economic and not on politicar considerations- The speech which my 
friend delivered in this House last Monday reminded me of another speech 
which he delivered on a previous occasion, namely, the 2nd of June 1924, 
when this House was considering the previous recommendatibns of the 
Tariff Board which were incorporated in the first Steel Industry (Protec- 
tion) Bill. On that occasion also my friend was suspicious of the recom- 
mendations of the Board because they were unanimous and because they 
had the support of Government, and he expressed the opinion on the 
one h^nd that they would be inadequate to meet the needs of the industry 
And on other hand that they would hit the consunieT. Time has shown 
4hat those suspicions have proved groundless. Last Monday I was glad 
to find several of the speakers on the Benches opposite congratulating GoV- 
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ernmoiiit and the House on the efficacy of the measures which were^ 
adopted in 1924. If I may say so, Sir, those congratulations are due in a 
greater measure to the Tariff Bmird; and I submit that the admitted 
efficacy of their first recornmendations is a strong argument for our not 
turning down light-heartedly, and mainly on political considerations, their* 
later recommendations which are now before the House. 1 have no doubt 
in rny own mind that time will again establish the soundness and the 
efficacy of the Tariff Board s present recommendations, whatever doubts 
may be entertained by some of luy friends on the other side in regard to* 
them largely on political considerations. The Board has been accused 
of inconsistency in connection with its present recommendations, but I 
submit, Sir, that it is hardly fair to level such a charge against the Board 
if as a result of further experic'nce, and matureT consideration in the light 
of that experience, they have found themselves compelled to nuHlify some 
of their previous conclusions. As T liave already said, ?iir, it seems to 
me that the principal objection to the Tariff Board's proposal about differ- 
eniial duties is a political on(\ namely, that the proposal, if ficcepted, 
will constitute a back-door for the surreptitious introduction by Govern- 
ment of a system of Imperial Preference. I was sorry to find that my 
friend Pandit MoHlal Nehru, for whom I have the highest respect, was 
also expressing that view. In the Select Comnnitee, Sir Charles Innes 
made a statement which we hoped would have helped to remove this mis- 
a,pprelie*sion and it had undoubtedly that effect on a large number of 
members of that Committee. 

Mr. A« Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham 
madan Bural) : On a point of order, Sir. The statement was made 
in the Select Committee. Can the Honourable Member refer to it? 

Mr. President: Is the statement made to the Select Committee on 
record ? / 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have not quoted it yet, 
Sir. 1 have simply referred to the fact that a statement was made. But 
what I am going to say wdll afford an explanation of what I have just said. 
Mr. Jinnah in his speech asked Government to make their position per- 
fectly clear in this connection, and I have been asked by Sir Charles Tnnee 
to repeat to this House, on behalf of Government, the statement which 
he made to the Select Committee. That statement runs as follows ; 

“If a policy of Imperial Preference were adopted by India, it would mean that? 
we would have two scales of duties throughout a great part of our Import Tariff — 
a lower duty for British manufactures and a higher duty for non-British manufactures. 
The basis of the scheme would be Empire sentiment and a desire^ even at some 
sacrifice to India, to give the British manufacturer an advantage over the Con- 
tinental manufacturer. The Legislature is not asked to adopt such a policy and 
it is not intended to ask them to adopt it. Nor could it be adopted without the 
consent of the Indian Legislature. What has happened is that the Indian Tariff 
Board has found, in the particular case of steel, that it is in India’s interesti in 
order to keep down the price of standard steel as well as adequately to protect the 
Indian steel industry, that we should impose lower duties on British steel than on 
Continental steel. The basis of the proposal is not Empire sentiment, but India’e 
interest. That is the essential difference. Moreover, the difference in the duties 
will disappear if Continental steel prices 

Now, Sir, I hope that will make clear to my friends on the other side 
who have still any suspicions on the subject that it is not the intention 
of Government oir the Tariff Board tO introduce into India by the back 
<^01? of this particular measure Impiaial Prefeterice; The dOlfe object: off 
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the Tariff Board’s proposal, as was explained more fully by my fHend Mr. 
Jinnah this morning, was to devise an arrangement which would be effec- 
tive to the ‘steel industry and which would also thrown the minimum imount 
of burden on the consumer. As I understand the position, it was only 
by an accident that that measure included as an element the grant of 
differential duties to articles of British manufacture. 

I have no desire, Sir, to take up the time of the House by tr>dng to 
explain to it the merits of the three proposals now before it. My Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Jinnah lias already done his best to put the case with 
his usual eloquence. I shall deal now with the specific proposal before 
the House, namely, the proposal to remit the Bill to the Select Com- 
niitti*e. I have failed to understand what th(' precise object of this 
proposal is. My Honourable friend, Mr. Janinadas Mehta, said that the 
Select Committee had not carefully examined the alternative method of a 
protective duty cwm bounty; and apparently, his main, if not his sole, 
object in securing a rcjcommittal to the Select Committee was that that 
particular alternative should bo more fully considered. Now, )Sir, it 
appears from the report of the Select Committee, and also from Mr. Joshi’s 
minute of dissent, that that alternative was fully considered by the. Select 
Cemmittee; and I shall quote what the Select Committee say in their 
repoi*t. : 

“As a result of our discussions, the great majority of us were satisfied that only 
two methods were practicalilc in present circumstances. “ 

That means clearly that by a great majority thew ruled out the third alter- 
native proposal of a protective duty cum. bounty. That being so, I sub- 
mit that there is no justification for this House to refer the matter back 
to the Select Committee, and it was evident from the speeches of my 
Honourable friends, Messrs. Chetty and Birla, on Monday last that even 
now they do not favour that alternative. Now, Sir, the only other argu- 
ment which I have heard seriously urged in regard to this proposal for a 
recommittal to the Select Committee was I think placed before the BCouse 
by Mr. Acharya. Ho said that the present report — the so-called majority 
report — is signed by 7 or 6 members, while the minority report is signed 
by 6 or 5, and that if we sent back the Bill to th<‘ Select Committee, pro- 
bably as a result of further deliberations there might be a larger number 
of members of the Select Committee who w^ould be inclined to sign a 
majority report, or things might improve so far that there would be a 
unanimity. Now, Sir, is that wdthin the range of practical politics? 
Supposing we sent back this Bill to the Select Committee and we again had 
a majority report and a minoriity report, signed by similar numbers of 
members as the Keports now before the House, is it the intention of the 
House that those reports should go back to the Select Committee, and 
this process should continue indefinitely? I submit that the House has 
before it sufficient data to come to a definite conclusion in regard to the 
Bill one way or the other, and that it should be purely wasting the time^ 
of the House if we sent the Bill back to the Select Committee to recon- 
sider the points which they have already considered and considered very 
carefully. 

Mv Honourable friend, 'Mr* Jinnah, has already pointed out the objec- 
tions to Mr. Jamhadas Mehta’s proposal about a protective duty cUm 
bounty, and in that connection 'it was mentioned by my Honourable friend 
!Pan'^t Motilal Nehni that that proposal was the only arrangement which 
would not injure the consumers in areas where Tata’s steel does not 
compete with Continental steel I should like to remind the House that 
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the measure before it is intended to provide protection for the steel in- 
dustry ftr 7 years, and though it may be true tliat at the present moment 
Tata’s steel has not had access to those particular markets, I should be 
inclined to hope that with the amount of protection provided it will gradu- 
ally find its access to those markets and we should certainly be prepared 
for that contingency. Mr. Jiiinah mentioned that he had information that 
Tatas were actually trying to explore some of those markets. I have 
definite information obtained from the Indian Stores Department that. 
Tatas have established an agency in Eangoon and are .trying to push their 
goods into the Burma market, (dn Honourable Member: “At a loss.") 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : The Indian Stores 
Department never buy Tata’s goods. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I did not catch what the 
Honourable Member said, but if he wanted to allege that the Indian Stores 
Department never buys Tata’s goods, I think he is absolutely under a 
misapprehension. 

Mr, B. Das: But that is the fact. They buy very little. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: What about the large 
quantity of rails which are purchased by the Kuilways from the Tatas and 
which provide the Tatas with the largest portion of their cusitom in India. 

There is only one other point with which I should like to deal. Mr. 
Jinnah in his speech referred to one particular portion of Sir Charles Innes's 
speech on the 26th January, 1927, which he thought might lend colour to an 
impression on the part of Members of this House that that particular 
portion of the speech was meant to be in the nature oT a threat. I have 
read the speech over again and for my part I have no hesitation in saying 
that that was far from the intention of my Honourable colleague. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): No one ever 
alleged it. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir Charles Innes is fully 
entitled to take credit for having piloted through stormy debates in this 
House various measures for affording protection to our steel industry and 
he was rightly congratulated in this House the other day for the efficacy 
of the measures which he hasi succeeded in introducing. That being so, 
he takes a peculiar interest in the well-being of this industry and the words 
which he uttered on the 26th January, 1927, seem to me to have been 
spoken more in the voice of plaint than in the voice of threat. He feels, 
and I entirely share his feeling, that if it is impossible to continue to it 
this measure of protection, there is a great danger to this basic industry 
oi India. I do not know whether many of my Honourable friends in this 
House have paid a visit to Jamshedpur. Well, I was there last December 
and I was absolutely impressed with the magnitude, and value ito the 
country, of the undertaking there. I have visited various parts of Inffia 
and I can say honestly that I have never come across any other industrial 
centre where the labourer is so well cared for. I do not mean to say 
that conditions there are as perfect as they shoidd be, because I have not 
the least 4pubt tiiat no conditions on this fearth can ever be perfect. 
i repeat again that the cemditions there certainly muoh.;l:>etter;i^|%n 
^what I have ever seen in any other industrial centre in India. 1 had the 
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pleB^sure of having an hour’s discussion with the trade union of the 
labourers and I was asked by them for advice as to how they were going to 
spend the regular income which they now manage to collect. 

Mr. President: I am afraid that if my Honourable friend opens up that 
subject, there is rny friend Mr. Joshi who is sitting behind him to follow 
him up. 

^e Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As this is the only oppor- 
tunity I have of speaking on this motion, I hope you will give me a few 
more minutes. 

Mr. President; The Chair has no objection, but let the Honourable Mem- 
ber take care of his friend. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I said, Sir, the trade 
union people discussed with me the best means of spending this regular 
income which they are now getting and which is being collected through the 
agency of their employers. We went into various items of benevolent 
activities of a trade union and most of the items 1 found were already being 
provided for by the employers. The employers had provided the labourers 
with houses* I quite agree that the number of houses is not yet adequate. 
They have provided them with medical facilities, and educational facilities, 
far above ilie standard of what you can come across in any ordinary station 
in India. I would implore my friends on the other side not to take any 
action which must inevitably lead to the break up of this happy colony. 
On the other hand, T hope that by giving their approval to the Govern- 
ment Bill, and dropping this motion for re-ref erence to the Select Com- 
mittee, for which as I have said there is no justification, they would be 
able to assist in building up in Indi<a many other centres of industrial 
labour like the one which at the present moment exists at Jam shed] )ur. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, this morning the 
big gun of the Independent Party thundered for a long time. There was 
no doubt some argument, but there was much of sound and fury and there 
was a great volume of dust raised. Whatever little argument there \vas 
has demolished the ease for the amendment of my Honourable friend from 
Coimbatore, but the dust that was raised had merely clouded the issue as 
regards the motion before this House. As I took part in the debate when 
the Bill was sent to the Select Committee I do nr»t wish to repeat the argu- 
ments which I used on the best method by which we can protect this basic 
industi 7 . I had stated this as my opinion that this industry if it is to be 
protected ought to be protected after being nationalised.^ Sir, during the 
last three years we have paid 2 crores and 9 lakhs as bounty to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. The consumer has also paid according to my 
estimate — ^the figures are not given by the Tariff Board — ^by way of high 
prices perhaps an equal sum. We propose to give protection to this Com- 
pany for seven years more. If I can make some estimate of the arnoimt 
of protection either by way of bounties, if we approve of them or by the 
high prices which the Company may be able to obtain, my estimate is 
that during these seven years we may give to this Company about 5 crores 
at least. We shall have during the ten years’ period given to this one 
Company a sum of about 10 crores. The Tariff Board estimates the assets 
of this Company at about 12 crores and on these 12 crores the Tariff Board, 
when calculating the works cost, have provided for a profit of about a crore 
pf rupees every year. Buring these ten years they will get a sum of 10 
emres, Now, if the Select Committee had adopted my proposal for 
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nationalising this industry, it is quite possible that instead of giving them 
10 crores it would have been necessary for us to give them 12 crores, 
2 crores more, but during the ten years, if we nationalised this 
* industry, we could have got an interest of a crore of rupees 

every year. The tax-payer of India, if my proposal had been adopted, 

' would have merely, given for that industry 12 crores, but would have obtained^ 
a good rate of interest. 1 feel the Belect Committee has made a great 
mistake in not adopting my proposal. Perhaps the Select Committee 
thought that as the House is at present constituted rny proposal was too 
democratic, but, Sir, 1 feel that when the House is more democratised than 
it is to-day there will be a much better chance for my proposal. But, Sir, 
even if my proposal for nationalisation was not adopted, the Select (Com- 
mittee ought to have adopted at least my proposal for giving bounties, the 
money for the bounties to be realised by raising the income-tax. Unfortu- 
nately the Select Committee believed that this House represents an elec- 
torate consisting of income-tax payers and big landlords and was not likely 
to approve of sucli a proposal and threw it out with contempt. I again 
repeat that when this House is more democratised in the future, that pro- 
posal will have a much better chance than the other proposals put forward 
either by the Select Committee or by the other Members, but, Sir, even if 
the Select Committee had not accepted that proposal I thought the Select 
Committee would at least accept the proposal of bounties and import duties. 
Unfortunately, it is quite clear from the Report of the Select Committee 
that even that proposal was not fully considered. I do not blame the Select 
Committee. Unfortunately it is true that when a proposal comes from 
me there are a number of people who h^ok upon it with some suspicion. 
{An Honourable Member: '‘Shame.'’) 1 am glad to hear it is not so. 
Even if they had looked upon it with suspicion, there are a number of people 
who consider that at least in the eyes of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member it would not be respectable if they were to support a proposal 
coming from me. (Cries of “No.”) I am glad there are cries of “No”, 
but I should have been glad if those voices had been heard in the Select 
Committee. My main argument for opposing the Bill is this. T do not 
want the Government of India to get any financial benefit out of a scheme 
of protection. It* is a dangerous thing fnr this House to sanction. It is 
wrong to give a temptation to the Government of India to make money 
out of a scheme of protection. After all protection involves sacrifice on 
the part, of the er>nsumers and if the capitalists and the Government 
conspire for their own benefit, T want to know, Sir, where the poor people 
in this C''»untrv are to find a protector. The Government benefit on account 
of increased revenue, the capitalist benefits by higher prices: and if these 
two powerful forces combine T want to know how the interests of the poor 
people in this country are to be protected. It is for that reason I am 
opposed to this Bill, because it gives to Government revenue which they 
ought not to have. From that point of view it would have been a great 
advantage if the mixed scheme of import duties and bounties had been 
adopted. 

Then, Sir, there is another reason why I support the mixed scheme and 
it is this. % have made it quite clear in my speech during the debate, at 
the Select Com'mittee stage that if protection is to be given to any industrv 
it \s necessary that we jshotjld Impose some wholesome condition# upon that 
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iindust-ry. The first condition mentioned by me was that if the industry is 
to receive support at the hands of the nation, those w^ho are controlling that 
industry will also give the benefit of that protection to the people working 
in that industry. Sir, in spite of what the Honourable the Member for 
Industries and Labour has stated, I kno\v that the workers in Jamshedpur 
want the help of this House in improving their condition. lie stated as his 
experience that when some days ago he went to Jamshedpur he found that 
the Secretary of the Union or the Managing Committee of the Union did 
not know what they could do with the money which they had. I wish 
the Honourable Member had stated the large amount which that Union 
possesses at present; then the House w^ould have clearly known why the 
Secretary did not know what to do with it. Sir, in Jamshedpur there are 
at least 30,000 workers working in one undertaking. I know the Union has 
got with it a small sum of about Es. 10,000. Naturally the Secretary of the 
Union did not know what scheme he could devise in order to give some 
benefit to the members of his Union. {An Honourable Member: '‘What 
about the monthly income?**) Sir, the monthly income is correspondingly 
small. For 30,000 people wdth a sum of Bs. 10,000 and an additional 
monthly income of about Es. 500 can the Union give sickness benefits? 
Can the Union give unemployment benefits ? Sir, the, Tariff Board proposes 
that during the next year or two at least 5,000 people must be sent away 
from Jamshedpur. Will this sum of Es. 10,000 and a monthly addi- 
tion of Es. 500 suffice to give even a small unemployment benefit to the 
peoples w'ho will be sent away wuthin this year? Naturally, the Secretary 
of the Union did not know^ what to do with the money wdiieh he had. If 
he had had a larger sum I am quite sure he w^ould have introduced a scheme 
for giving his members sickness benefit and an unemployment benefit and 
even old age pensions. But unfoitunatel.y the amount was too small. Then, 
Sir, the Honourable Member referred to the housing at Jamshedpur. If 
he had really gone to the houses he would have found that there are at 
least a large number of rooms in which he w^ould not have lived even for 
:half a day. The rooms built some years ago are less than 100 square feet. 
Sir, if the rooms had been built in Bombay the Municipality w^ould have 
demolished them, but unfortunately they are in Jamshedpur. Then, Sir, 
the Honourable Member himself admitted that there is not sufficient housing 
in Jamshedpur. The Honourable Member has only visited Jamshedpur 
recently, but I can assure the Honourable Member that my visit is even 
more recent. T visited it two or three days after ho had done so. I know' 
therefore that the housing conditions in Jamshedpur are not as satisfactory 
as he has painted 

Sir, I do noi- wash to speak at great length on the labour conditions at 
Jamshedpur. The subject for to-day is protection. 1 therefore come to 
the second condition which I w’^ould put upon any undertaking which wants 
to receive protection at the hands of this House. The second condition 
which T want to impose is that no company or firm which receives protec- 
tion shall give to its shareholders unreasonable dividends. It is hut fair 
that the money which the company obtains from the poor consumers of this 
country should not be given away to the shareholders of the company. 
After all, protection is given in the interests of the country and not in the 
interests of the shareholders. I hope, Sir, the House will remember this 
point. Unfortunately that condition has not been imposed. Then, Sir, 
I would have also imposed some other conditions which I mentioned when I 
npok^ last in this House. Unfortunately, as the Select Committee has 
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decided against the scheme of bounties it is said that these conditions can- 
not be imposed. The Select Committee states in their Eeport that they 
could not incorporate these conditions or draft the Bill in such a way as to 
incorporate these conditions. Sir, I am not an expert draftsman, but, Sir, 
my Honourable friends of the Select Committee really show they had a, 
very poor opinion of the expert draftsmen of the Government if after ascer- 
taining the wishes of the Select Committee and this House they could not 
draft a Bill including the conditions which we would like to impose. Sir, 
in the scheme for import duties and bounties there is thus a great safety 
for the people who are working in the industry as well as for the consumer 
and the tax-payer of this country. During this debate my colleague the 
Htnourable Member from Agra stated that if we have bounties and if we 
have smaller duties on Continental steel, the smaller industries in this 
country w'ould have an easy time. Not only will the smaller industries 
benefit, but I say, Sir, a large number of poor people in this country who 
use iron utensils for domestic purposes will derive a grc;it benefit if there 
is a smaller duty on Continental steel. I know, Sir, it will be stated and 
it was stated by the Honourable Member from Bombay that in parts of 
Bombay and ^ladras where there is no competition betwxen Tata’s and 
Continental steel the prices are governed by the prices of English steel. 
But there fire other parts of the country where at least the people will 
derive benefit by smaller import duties on Continental steel. I therefore 
hope, Sir, that this House will adopt the scheme of import duties and 
bounties. 

Sir, I would like to make one more suggestion before I sit down, and 
it is this, that if the Bill as it is adopted by the Select Committee is con- 
sidered, this House will insist that the amount of revenue which the Gov- 
ernment derive over and above the amount which they will have derived 
from the revenue duties, will not be spent on ordinary expenditure and 
will not be carried over to the general treasury but will be set apart as 
a fund for the interest of the workers engaged in the industry 6v as a 
fund for the adequate training of the workers working in the industry as 
well as for the training of those who wish to work in the industry. Sir, 

I support the motion for recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee. 

Mr. W. S. Lamb (Burma : Europeqp) : Sir, I rise to oppose the 
amendment that this Bill should be sent back to the Select Committee. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member supporting the amend- 
ment? 

Mr, W. S. Lamb: No, Sir, I desire to resist it. Being unused to the 
procedure here, possibly I did not make myself clear. I think, Sir, I 
might be forgiven if, considering how Burma is always neglected, I opposed 
each and every Bill possibly of this kind which threatened to "tie Burma 
to the wheel and in the dust of every province in India. Sir, I am in favour 
of the Government Bill because it meets what I consider is the considera- 
tion which should always be before us, namely, that the duty should be 
as low as possible consistent with giving adequate protection io the steel 
industry. I do not wish to say very much about Imperial Preference. 
My own feeling is very much in favour of what my friend, Mr. Gavin-Jones, 
said yesterday. I thbk it is more or less an accident of oomraeroe that 
the issue is between British steel on the one side and Continental steel on 
the other side. There is something of a shibboleth about the descriptlpir 
Imperial Prefeifence. In the minutes o{ disjsent you tod mentipti of 
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another “ country of origin There is no uaention whatever of Imperial 
Preference. However, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, has dealt so 
faithfully with most all the points in this matter that I shall not attempt 
to go over that ground. He omitted mention of one point which the Hon- 
ourable the leader on the opposite side touched on in his speech this 
.morning, a point which you will find mentioned in the minute of dissent 
and p^icularly in the speech made by the Honourable Mr. Birla the 
other day. I refer to this 

“It “is not unlikely that the British manufacturer, taking advantage of the 
.assured position given to him in the Indian market, may lower the standard of 
British steel imported into this country.'* 

In support of that suggestion, my friend, Mr. Birla, on Monday said this : 

“During the war time a very good machine-supplier had to deteriorate his quality 
because he found that he had to compete with the products of his own country. 
This (he .vryys) is an example before us. Therefore, it is not unlikely, it is ’ather 
very very possible, that under an assured market for seven years, the United 
Kingdom may deteriorate their quality and start dumping rejected goods into this 
country." 

Now I have an advantage over the Honourable Members of this Assem- 
bly, at least over those who did not sit on the Select Committee. The 
Honourable Mr. Birla in speaking on the floor of the House did not give 
the name of this firm, but he did so in Select Committee. I am pot 
going to mention it here for though it is a privileged place there is a law 
of libel. But T have Icnowled^^e and T can speak of this firm. It is one 
that was founded in the year 1821, that is TOG years ago. Its machinery 
is being brought in regularly. Mr. Birla of course is entirely vague. He 
says this is an example, but he does not say, an example of what. He does 
not particularly state that the deterioration was actually in steel. This 
firm supplies various kinds of machinery actually made of cast iron. It 
is not inconceivable that the Honourable Member's complaint had to do 
with cast iron. What he desires to convey to us, however, is that this 
firm, this very old established firm, deliberately debased the nature of 
their steel for the purpose of getting their business promoted, and he gives 
this as an example of what the British manufacturers are likely to do. 
My own feeling is that you may as well expect the Crown jewels to be 
removed from safe custody in England and given to the Bolshevists as To 
expect or to think that the British maker of steel would debase his metal in 
this fashion. (Hear, hear.) The Honourable Mr. Birla in speaking on this 
subject quoted a note of the Honourable Member for Commerce, who of 
course had to confess that it was not impossible that the metal should fie 
debased. There are many "questions, outrageous questions, asked, but, 
particularly in these scientific days the reply of course must be, "it is not 
impossible". ^ One might suggest that it is not impossible that Mr. Jinnah 
would ever lie down with Mr. Birla. I think that suggestion would be 
a much more reasonable one than the other one that the British manu- 
facturer is going to debase his manufacture. (Laughter.) Well, Sir, we 
have heard a great deal about the Continental steel, and the general im- 
pression of the speeches on the other side made on me is that they desire 
preference for the importers of inferior steel. Frankly, I am a consumer 
of standard steel, and it ought to be clear to everybody that for certain- 
purposes it is absolutely necessary that one should have standard steel. 

I can apeak quite definitely about the oil business. Whatever the price 
of Continental steel, we could . never for o\ir purposes', such as tanks, stills, 
casing walls and so on, fall back upon Continental non-standard steeL 
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To come to the Honourable Mr. Chetty's proposal, I find that on the 
figures for 1926 as shown in the Tariff Board's Report, we in Burma who 
import for our purposes British steel would have to pay something like 
Es. 14-8*0 per ton more than the Government proposals. As has been 
pointed out by several speakers, Burma is no worse off than Some other 
provinces in this respect; the standard steel consumers in Bombay, Madras 
and so forth will be equally at a loss. I suggest, Sir, that in considering 
this matter much more regard should be had for the consumers of high class 
English steel than has up to the present appeared to be the case. Naturally, 
if we have to pay heavy duties upon parts of machinery for refineries and 
oil-fields, such additional cost will be reflected in higher prices of kerosine 
oil, candles and all the other things that rich and poor alike consume in 
this country. 

Itr. Vasal Ibrahim Eahimtulla (Bombay Central Division : Muham* 
madan) : Sir, when the Bill came up before this House as introduced by 
the Honourable the Commerce Member the question that was raised in 
this House was that of Imperial Preference. There was no difference of 
opinion as to the continuation of the protection to be given to the steel 
indust^. I venture to submit, Sir, that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's speech, 
on which I can offer him congratulations publicly in this House, would 
have pioved more suitable on the first occasion than at this juncture, be- 
cause I wish to maintain that the Bill as it has come out in the modified 
form from the Select Committee does not contain Imperial Preference of 
what is known popularly as British preference; and I will point out in a 
few minutes, to the Honourable Members on this side of the House, con- 
clusively that by the modification which the Select Committee have been 
able to make in the original Bill, the question of British preference has 
been altogether omitted. It is perfectly true that there was Imperial Pre- 
ference when the Bill was first introduced in this House, and for the con- 
siderable time that this House has taken on this question I may say that 
the blame rests on the shoulders of the Tariff Board entirely; because, Sir, 
if I may be allowed to point out, from paragraph 106 (page 68) of their 
Eeport I can conclusively prove that there is Imperial Preference on the 
wording of the Tariff Board: 

"But in any event we feel that we are not concerned with the political aspect 
of the case. Our inquiry is confined to the economic issue and if a .system of 
differential duties is desirable in the interests of India on economic grounds for the 
adequate protection of Indian industries and for a fair adjustment of the burden 
involved we do not feel debarred by political considerations from recommending it.** 

That means that on economic gfcunds they woiild recommend Imperial 
Preference. I say, Sir, on the floor of this House that we are not going 
to be a party either directly or indirectly to Imperial Preference. If this 
House wishes to discuss Imperial Preference, the Government ought to 
bring it up on a separate issue, the majority 6«id mincaity reports of the 
Itodian Fiscal Commission. Until that report is discussed in this House, 
this House , will not be a party to any form, either direct w indirect, of 
preference; 

But when saying that I may be allowed to point out to the Honourable 
Members on this side that the Bill as modified omits altogether the pro- 
vision as introducedt in the original Bill. I hope I pioved to the 
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satisfaction of this House that as far as the question of Imp^ial Preference 
-or British preference is concerned* that is not so. I will read the report 
on clause 2 : 

“We considered a suggestion that the Bill contained no provision for the con- 
sequences which might follow a substantial decrease in the price of British steel* 
aij^d we have amended clause 2 (I) of the Bill in order to provide for thia contingency. 
It is proposed by the amendment to insert in section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, a new sub>section empowering the Governor General in Council to increase, 
but not to reduce, the duty chargeable on articles of British manufacture if the 
» changes in prices are such as are likely to render ineffective the protection given 
to the Indian Steel Industry.*’ 

This very fact shows that there is no preference at all. The country of origin 
eensps to exist in the consideration of the amount of duty and the question 
of the price level of imported steel from all countries is the only sound 
basis which has been introduced as modified by this Bill; and I may say, 
Sir, that if the protection is to be neither excessive nor inadequate, then 
the only form of duty is differential duties. The question that has come 
now before us is Why should the Continental steel be penalised and why 
should those people in Madras and Rangoon be penalised because they are 
not going to buy Tata’s steel.” This argument can be met by saying that 
it is our intention, as T take it, it is the intention of the whole House, to pro- 
tect the Indian industry against world competition. You can not have differ- 
ent duties for different ports. You want one duty for the whole coiintr>% and, 
if you want to guard yourself against the whole world, you must have 
adequate duties to protect yourself. If that is the basis, then you must 
levy such duties as wall protect you both from British and Continental 
steel. If I may be allowed to point out, Mr. Chetty’s proposal is nothing 
but Continental Preference, and T want to say on the floor of this House 
that we should be a party neither to the one nor the other. What is the 
price that he has put down? He tells us that structural sections will cost — 
British Rs. 104, and Continental Rs. 86. If Rs. 7 are to be added from 
the non-standard steel to standard steel, the price will be Rs. 93 as against 
Rs. 104. We have to protect Tata’s steel which is Rs. 12D, and you can- 
not do it unless you put Rs. 123 on British steel and Continental steel. 
I hope tliat wall be taken into account, and I hope that when we are con- 
sidering the Report of the Select Committee the question of Imperial 
Preference, which is omitted from the Bill, will not now again be debat-ed 
in this House. 

(Mr. M. R. Jayakar and some other Members rose to speak.) 

(Several Honourable Members on the Government Benches moved that 
the question be put.) 

Mr. President: Honourable Members on the Government Benches need 
not be impatient. I will accept closure after I hear Mr. Jayakar.- 

Mr. H. E. Jayakax (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): As a 
member of the Select Committee, Sir, who has signed the minority report, 
I think it is due to the House that, representing the party that I do in 
this House, T should state clearly and briefly my views for the considera- 
tion of this Honourable House. I quite agree that out of the many objec- 
iiions which I raised in my speech when the Bill w^asl before this Houee 
at an, earlier stage, o-wing to the courtesy of the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes one of my important points has been met by the insertion of the 
amendment which has since been introduced, emjpowering the Govern- 
ment to regulate the duty in case the prices of British steel come down. 

B 2 
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I also publicly want to acknowledge the courtesy which Sir Charles Innes 
has shown to us by meeting objections which at times must have seemed 
to him somewhat inexpert, and also by putting at our disposal the expert 
machinery of the Government for drafting in proper language many points 
that were raised from time to time, and also for modifying the Bill in the 
wa 3 ^ we suggested. I have considered very carefully the several points 
which have been urged, especially in the learned speech made by my Hon- 
' ourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. I am sure the House appreciates the extreme 
care and elaboration with which he went into several figures. I am how- 
ever still left unconvinced as to a few important points. But having 
regard to the short time at niy disposal I shall only ventilate one or two 
Of these, leaving the others to be discussed, if %this Bill should go back 
to Select Committee, in that Committee, or if it does not go back, then 
to be discussed in the open House. The difficulties which then I had. 
Sir, have since been considerably increased by reason of the representa- 
tions which have been made to us by our constituents in Bombay by tele- 
grams and other messages. Representing as I do a constituency which, 
though of income-tax payers, consists of many petty dealers in industries 
of iron sheets and other articles, I feel a difficulty which I wish to put 
before the House for their consideration. I must own. Sir, that I feel that 
my Honourable friend Mr- Jinnah unduly laboured the point of Imperial 
Preference and it did look like a case of protesting too much. Every 
speaker who has taken part in this debate on ihe side of Government has 
strained every nerve to convince us, which makes me somewhat suspicious, 
that this is not. a preference of any kind, either Imperial or British. 
Speaker after speaker has gone into this question, but I feel that one or 
two points which have not yet been answered and which made us feel as 
if it was a question of preference, should be cleared. It may be. Sir, that 
it is not Imperial Preference in the sense that’ goods of the same quality^ 
one coming from England and another coming from the Continent, are 
preferred one over the other. That kind of BAish or Imperial preference 
may not exist in this Bill. But that is not stating the whole case. You 
cannot get away from the fact that in this Bill, Sir, there are two or three 
elements which look like preference. First of all, the Bill makes the 
country of origin, -and not the quality of the goods the determining test. 
Secondly, if the Honourable Members will turn to page 54 of the Tariff 
Board’s Report, they will see a table there which clearly shows that a 
higher duty is put on Continental steel and there is preferential treatment 
given to Britiah steel as such- There is also a statement at page 58 that 
British goods have been given the benefit of a presumption, on a somewhat 
hypothetical basis, of being unalterable in their price, whereas Continental 
go^s are taken to be alterable in iheir price. To me this seems to be a 
case of an ex cathedra statement not entirely justified by the evidence 
furnished to us. Coming now to this aspect of the Bill, one cannot get 
away from the fact that this Bill submits to unnecessary hardship the 
consumer in those parts of India where Continerital steel is wanted by him 
and where neither Tata steel nor British steel penetrates. I am taking 
for my illustration those parts of India where these conditions co-exist, — 
where Tat as do not cater, and where British steel does not compete, where 
in fact, it is not wanted, i.e., where the industries are such that 
the people are not concerned with building bridges like the Howrah Bridget 
in Calcutta or reservoirs m in places like Bombay, but have small infacat 
industries like safes, trunks, looks, pots and pans, for the poorest classes, 
which are all made from Continental steel. The consumers living in suchr 
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places say — and I want to put their case before the House, — “We do not 
^require for our purposes your standard steel with all the qualities of malle- 
ability, durability and all other ‘abilities’ in the world. We want for our 
purposes the cheap mild steel which we get from the Continent. The 
Tatas do not supply this steel.” I find in the Keporit of the Tariff Board 
an extraordinary statement which I shall read to my Honourable friends. 
The Eeport says at page 51 : 

“The Tata Iron and Steel Company produces steel of British Standard specifica- 
tion, but the market for this class of steel is not sufl&ciently wide to absorb the 
whole of the Company’s production; and, in consequence, a proportion of Indian 
steel must be sold on the basis of the lower prices at which Continental steel 
enters India.*' 

Paraphrasing it into plain English, it means this, that the Tatas will not 
manufacture the kind of inferior steel that these people want. The Tatas 
tell them “We will not give you the quality of steel which you want. We 
produce only one quality fit for building bridges like the Howrah Bridge 
and big reservoirs such as those in Bombay and other big cities. Yet if 
you want Continental steel, you must pay a higher duty”. And forsooth, 
why? Not because the Tatas compete with that kind of steel — they will not 
even produce anything of that kind, — but they simply say that in certain 
eventualities “When we grow up and come to your regions, which may take 
ten or more years, — a period absolutely hypothetical, — your Continental 
steel will compete with our British steel, therefore even from now you 
must be penalized for your using Continental steel.” So put, the claim 
made by the Bill is absurd. It is not the ordinary consumer who is 
penalised — that may possibly be justified on the ground of one man’s 
interest making room for the counirv'’8 good — but it is the consumer who 
is trying to build up in this country an infant industry. T do not want, 
in our desire to protect Tatas, to leap from the frying pan into the fire. I 
should be very loath to see that by rushing through a Bill of this character 
we killed all these growing, nascent industries, which are just springing 
up in this country with the aid of Continental steel. I am sure the 
House will agree that it ought to be our main care that in trjung to 
help one industry we do not cut at the root of another industry which 
requires our protection and vigilance in the same manner as the Tatas 
do. My question before the House, therefore, is, what is the justifi- 
cation for penalizing such consumers in places where Tatas do not penet- 
rate, where they do not expect to do so for many more years, where 
Tata’s superior steel is not wanted, where British steel does not com- 
pete and is not in demand 'and where Continental steel is very largely 
required for the poor man’s purposes like pots, pans, and cheap trunks, 
^nd where small trades of this description are growing up. Why should 
we penalise the consumer in provinces where these things co-exist? I 
have before me the views of a very eminent authority on the Steel in- 
dustry, Mr. Perm. We are often told that all the expert authority is on 
(the other side. Fortunately, I have in my hand the account of an inter- 
view which was given by Mr. Perin in Bombay to the ever watchful editor 
of the Indian Daily Mail. Honourable Members will find the interview 
reported in the Indian Daily Mail of the 2nd February. Mr. Perin', 
Sir, as my Honourable friends muBt be aware, is a very expert Consult- 
ing Engineer. I understand that the Tatas used to pay him a magni- 
ficent salary which must be the despair of most of us here. He belongs 
to the celebrated firm of Consulting. Engineers, in New York, Messrs. 
Perm and Ma^ball. He is perfectly disinterested and a map of very great 
^authority on the steel industry, and I think I am justified in pitting 
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that authority against that of Mr. Ginwaila and his colleagues. Asked 
' as to what is the justification for penalising such consumers, Mr. Perin 
came out boldly and said “ tar the sake of the Empire,*’ in other words, 
for the sake of Imperial Preference. The justification for such an unjust 
hardship is, according to Mr. Perin, not those economic girounds which 
have been urged before us here or by Mr. Ginwalla and his colleagues 
in their Eeport but a bold and straightforward admission that it is neces- 
sary to do so in the name of preference for the Empire. I am going to 
read Mr. Perin’s own words to this House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail* 
ways): I just want to remind the Honourable Member that- Mr. Perin is 
an American, Sir. 

Mr, M. R. Jayakar: That docs not alter the fact that ho is a great 
expert, and if Imperial Vrcicrcuoc is to he carried to the extent of ignoring 
the opinions of all experts who are not British in origin, tlicii my Plmiour- 
able friends may reject Mr. Perin ’s weighty views becuiiso ho is an Ameri(*,a.n 
as the Honourable^ Member for Commerce is seekitig to do. This is re'ally 
Imperial Preference with a vengeance, Sir. ’Jhe Tatas themsc^lves did 
prefer Mr. Perin to English expert.s; that is perfectly clear and sutTadent 
for my purposes. “Won’t the preferential tariff in favour of Briiish pre- 
judice the Indian consumer?” asked the interviewer. Mr. Perin said, in 
^^plyi *‘Yes, in a small way. But then people belonging io an empire 
should certainlff he able and willing to help each other in order to further 
their industrial position *' — a clear and straightforward answer. He does 
not deny the fact that the consumer in India is going to be pt‘nnlised, 
but says, it must be so for the sake of the Empire’s good. I wish ilie 
Government were equally straightfonvard and said “Yes, we know the 
fact that the consumer is going to be penalised but we justify it on the 
ground that being a member of the British Empire, ho must suffer a ‘little 
sacrifice in the interest of that Empire.” I can understand this lan- 
guage, Sir, clear and precise as it is although my answer then wdll be 
in the same terms that Pandit Motilal Nehru urged, though perhaps less 
strongly worded. Let us be self-governing members of the Empire, self- 
respecting limbs of. its political organism and then these interchanges of 
commercial amenities will be certainly more numerous and more willingly 
undertaken than now. At present, India’s position is like “Heads, I win, 
tails, you lose.” It is absurd <to talk of any sacrifice for the Empire in 
our present degradation. 

There is no doubt, Sir, as Mr. Perin admitted that this is the oidy JuB* 
tification why we penalise the consumer in^ these parts of India. There 
is no other justification for penalising these infant industries except in the 
name of British preference? 

I will now leave this question and proceed a little further. Sir, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jinn^, read Mr. Lalji Narainji’s speech. Senti- 
ment does not enter into mathematics, he says/ But my friend did not 
tell my Honourable colleagues that the body, of which Mr. Lalji 
Narainji was the President, when he made the speech which Mr. Jinntff 
read from, ©fe., the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bweay, has senife a 
wire to the Commerce Department of the Government of India, statiia<f 
^at this is ffce iWn and of the wedge and the Govomn^ent are inti^w- 
i|i^g British perforenee hjf the door, When Mr. s^ted IIfv 

JCijSlii Narainji's view, I thon^ it was e^^Iy perifeont to poifif olii 
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view of the body of which Mr, Lalji Narainji happened to be the Presi- 
dent at the moment. Secondly, Sir, he referred to one Mr. Anandji. 
Honourable Members who sit next to me were perplexed by the frequent 
repetition of this name. Who is Mr. Anandji? They asked. I was re- 
minded, Sir, of a case showing the great danger of constantly repeating 
unfamiliar names. I was once arguing before a sleepy judge of the Bombay 
High Court. It was a case of Teji Mandi transactions. I constantly used 
the word Mandi. The Judge went to sleep with the words ‘‘ Mani ” in 
his ear and after an hour ho woke up and said: ‘‘ But who is this Mr. 
Mandi; is he a witness or a party?*’ Similarly, my friends on my vicinity 
asked “Who is this Mr. Anandji?'’ Well, Sir. Mr. Anandji is nothing 
more or less than a member of a firm in Bombay called Mulji Haridas 
and Co. I bold in my hand a representation made to Goveniment by that 
firm, of which Mr. Anandji is only a member. The corporate opinion of that 
partnership, Mulji Haridas and Co., of which Mr. Anandji, wliom Mr. 
Jinn ah resuscitated from obscurity on this occasion, is a member, is tins: 

“ Tljat this Bill not only gives preference to the British Standard Steel, but it 
imposes frightfully heavy dutic.s on the Continental Steel which does not even enter 
into any competition with the British Standard Steel." 

Then they go on to develop tlie point, and ask the question which I am 
trying to urge upon iny Ilonourable friends why should all these infant 
trades be killed by raising the Continental duties on goods which bad not 
entered into competition with British or Tata steel. May 1 ask the Gov- 
omment “ In whose interest arc you doing all tliis?'’ You speak of pro- 
tecting the Tatas only and not Britain. If so, what is the justification for 
raising the burden on tlie consumer where the Tatas do not enter into 
coTTipetition at all and are not likely to do so for another decade? Y^ou 
hav(^ frankly to admit either (1) that you are doing this in the future' 
interests of the Tatas which may or may not materialize for 10 years more 
or (2) that you are doing it, plainly speaking, in order to hamper Conti- 
nentiil trade in the interests of British trade. As against that, there is 
further the argument that British goods do not supply the quality of steel 
which is required in this market. But we are told, Sir, that considerations 
of “ public safety “ come in. This is sheer moonshine. Mr. Perin was 
further asked: “ Is Continental steel of inferior character put under the 
ban in England?" A very pertinent question, when India is asked to put 
under* the ban such Continental steel to the detriment of her poorer classes. 
Mr. Perin was asked to give his experience in this matter; 

**Q. How do you explain the large imports of Continental steel into Britain if 
their quality is poor as compared to British steel? 

A. Standard steel is not necessary for all purposes. Britain uses large quantities 
of steel of poorer quality in different manufactures. To think of using standard 
steel for those purposes would be waste of so much good steel." 

"Why should we be asked to use standard steel for all purposes?" was the 
next query. Mr. Perin sajd he would prefer not to answer the question. 
It is this answer, or rather the omission to answer which has been troubl- 
ing me. These poor people do not want your superior steel. Tatas will 
not give them inferior steel : Britain will not give them inferior steel* 
What are they to do? Either starve or pay higher- cost for nobody's 
good! This Is the reductio ad abaurdum to which the whole oase can "be 
brought. I am sure, Sir,^ and 1 say so with all responsibility that the result 
.el tya Bill, if passed, will be' to starve these poor industries for no fault 
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of theirs and for no Indian’s benefit. It is something like the saying we 
have in Marathi: ‘'J?he father does not allow me to beg, the mother does 
not feed me, with the result that I am starving*” You will not give them 
the steel, neither the Tatas nor the British. You say, use our superior 
steel for your inferior purposes. That means that for your pots and pans 
and kettles, use the steel of which bridges are built. If I were to parody 
the argument, I should say : “Stock the Howrah Bridge Steel in your 
kitchen ”. I submit, Sir, with great respect to Mr. Ginwalla and his 
supporters that this is an absurd argument. 

Coming now to one or two points which I shall briefly touch — there is 
the point which my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, made with which I 
entirely agree; that some conditions ought to be put on the Tatas and 
their management before any kind of protection is given by this House. 
As ho has made a reference to that, I will take a couple of minutes to deal 
with it. Many of us believe, Sir, notwithfetanding the so-called Indianisa- 
tion of the Tatas, that the process is not rightly begun. They talk of 
Indianisation, but we submit that Indianisation ought to begin at the top 
and not at the bottom. The bottom is always Indianized, perhaps too 
much so. And I have the authority once more of Mr. Perin whom I shall 
quote in this connection. He had the singular opportunity of visiting the 
Bhadravarti Iron Works which the Mysore Durbar has started imder the 
distinguished supervision of Sir M. Visvesvaraiya. He went there and he 
saw the whole of it and he was so singularly impressed with the excellence 
of the work done by Indians alone in the Bhadravarti Steel Works, that 
these remarks which I quote represent his sentiments : 

*Tt was a very noticeable feature that the industry in Mysore was entirely 
manned by Indians. Educated Indians had been trained and put in charge of the 
various sections of the works, and he was more than pleased with the progress 
shown on the manufacturing side of the Industry. Even from the technical point 
•of view the works were being run on thoroughly efficient lines.” 

I want the Tatas to take this leaf out of this Sir M. Visvesvaraiya *s diary 
and copy it in bold letters. 

For these reasons, Sir, I support the amendment of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Melita, 

An Honourttble Member: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

”That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into con- 
sideration.” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

”That the Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee lor reoonaidemtion/^ 

^ r.M. The question I have to put Is that that amendment be made* 
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Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill to pi^vide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration/' • 

The motion v/as adopted. 

Mr. President: Clause 2. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty : 1 beg to move : 

“That for clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted ; 

‘2. (1) For sub-section (4) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the 
Amendment of section following sub-sections sliall be substituted, 
o. Act Vm of namely : 

‘(4|^If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as he 
thinks necessaiy, that articles of any class chargeable under Part VII 
of the Second Schedule with both a basic "and an additional duty are 
being imported into British India from any place outside India at ^uch’ 
a price as is likely to render ineffective or excessive the protection 
intended to be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured 
in India, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, increase or 
reduce the additional duty to such extent as he considers necessary.' 

(2) In the Second Schedule to the same Act there shall be made the amend- 
ments specified in the Schedule to this Act. 

(3) The amendments made by this section other than those made in Parts I 

and II of the Second Schedule to the Indian 
VIII of Tariff Act, 1894, shall have effect only up io the 

31st day of March, 1934." 

Sir, the object of tliis amendment is to give i*fiect to the ivcoinmenda- 

tion of the scheme tliat is embodied in tlio minority report of tlie Select 

Committee. During the consideration stage of this Bill the question of 
Imperial Preference and other allied questions have been so thoroughly 
discussed tliat I do not think it is necessary any more to dwell on that 
point. The scheme that the minority has suggested, as T explained in the 

speech that I made at an earlier stage, is a modified form of the weighted 

average system suggested by the Tariff Board itself. I explained at an 
earlier stage what the weighted average system really means. So far as 
adequate and effective protection for tBe steel industry in India is concern- 
ed, there is not the slightest doubt that the scheme that we have suggested 
would be as adequate and effective as the scheme suggested in the Gov- 
ernment Bill itself. Honourable Members need not therefore be under the 
apprehension that the scheme that we propose would result either in 
excessive or in inadequate protection. 

The main object of the scheme that we have suggested is to take 
away what we consider to be a vicious principle in any scheme 
of tariff, and that is a scheme of tariff based upon merely the country of 
origin of the commodity. Sir, I made it plain that under our scheme the 
price of standard steel that comes from Britain would be a little higher 
than under the scheme suggested by the Government Bill. But I venture 
to observe that this disadvantage would be more than counterbalanced by 
the lower price of Continental steel according to our scheme. After all, 
when we see the statistics of the import of steel into this country we find 
that the volume of Continental steel imported into India is certfidnly gz^ater 
than the volume of British standard steel, — far greater. Apart from tha 
fact whether Continental steel is inferior to the British standard steel, I 
am told that the bazaar uses Continental because it is softer and more' 
easily worked. It would not pay a rupee per ton more for Briirish hers- 
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for instance; and any iron merchant will confirm this statement. Ordi- 
narily the consumer of steel in this country requires only Continental steel 
and he does not care for British sttmdard steel even though it is of 
superior quality. If, therefore, our main consideration in framing our 
tariff is to be the welfare of the consumer, we must so arrange our duties 
as not to unduly penalise the consumer oi Continental steel. I maintain 
that from that jjoint of view the consumer is certainly in a much more 
advantageous position under the scheme that we have suggested than 
under the Government scheme. 

But, Sir, wo have been told that even though on the face of it Conti- 
nental steel is cheaper under our scheme, the retail dealer of Continental 
steel will take advantage (d the higher price of the British steel and would 
'^hereby have; -ix larger margin to work upon. The Tariff Board have not 
given us any figures to suhstaniijil'' thai We have not yet heard 

from my Honourable friend Iho Commerce Member any figures to sub- 
stantiate that siatfMnent. My ITonourabh' friend Mr. Jinnali said that 
was going to proven uith fa{d.s and figure.s this stateTiient and 1 was 
anxiously waiting for Ins facts and figures and llu'.y arc still to come. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am prepared to give them to you now — after- 
wards. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Tluw are still to conic. Am 1 right? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (,)uit(‘ rigid, but you shall hav(‘ thein. 

Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: 8ir, T hav(‘ got some figures supplied 
to nie which go to show that there is a vast margin bewcen the price of 
Continental steel and the f)ricc of British standard steel. In the months 
of Marcli and April 1920, the price of British beams — the landed price — ?was 
Rs. 142-8-0 and the selling price of Continental steel in Bombay was 
Rs. 12()-0-(), There vvois a difference of Rs. 22-8-0 between Continental 
steel at Bombay and the landed price of British standard steel. In the 
case of angles the price of British steel was Rs. 142-8-0 and the selling 
price of Continental steel in Bombay was Rs. 131-0-0 in March and 
Rs. 185 in April. In the case of bars. B«ritish bars were Rs. 168 and Con- 
tinental in Bombay was Rs. 145. In the case of plates, British plates 
were Rs. 151-4-0, Continental in Bombay was Rs. 135. In the case of 
steel sheets British were Rs. 181-8-0 and the selling price of Continental 
sheets in Bombay was Rs. 155. These are the statistics that have been 
supplied to me and if my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, would 
prove that these statistics are wrong and that as a matter of fact the 
consumer of Continental steel does not get the advantage which we pro- 
pose to confer on him, then certainly I would change my mind. But I 
submit that these figures have not been challenged either by the Tariff 
Board or by the Honoirrable the Commerce Member or by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jinnah. I claim, therefore, that if the main consideration 
that we must have in view in framing our tariff is the welfare of the 
greatest body of consumers, then under our scheme the consumer would 
certainly be under a greater advantage than under the Government Bill. 

There is no use getting away from the fact that whether the Govern- 
ment scheme is Imperial Preference or British preference it certainly is 
British ptrotection in addition to Indian protection. My Honourable friend, 
Jinnah* said that he was convinced that the scheme suggested by. the 
Bo^ Js in the best eew^niic infereats of India. Certainly, if my 
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Honourable friend is convinced that this scheme is in the best economic 
interests of India, let him by all means vote for it. But let him not be 
under a self-deception that this is not British preference. Let h im face 
the facts, let him honestly confess that this is British preference, that 
this British preference is for the welfare of India and therefore he supports 
it. If that were his position I would have no quarrel with him, but there 
is no use getting away from the fact that even though technically it may 
not be Imperial or British preference the Government Bill is seeking to 
give protection not merely to the Indian steel industry but the British 
manufacturers of steel as against their Continental rivals. Sir, as I have 
explained my scheme fully on Monday, it is not necessary for me to adduce 
any more arguments in favour of the amendment that I have proposed. 
To save the time of this House the procedure that I propose to follow is 
this. The other amendments that stand in my name are simply conse- 
quential amendments to the one that I have now" moved and if the verdict 
of the House is against me in this amendment I will not proceed any 
further with my other amendments. Sir, I commend my amendment io 
the House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 must congratulate my Honour- 
able friend from Coimbatore not only on the clear and brief way in which 
he has put his amendment before the House but also, as I said in my 
earlier speech, upon the extreme moderation with which he stated his case. 
I propose to follow his example as far as I can. In particular I do not 
propose to say more than what my Honourable colleague Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra has already said upon thi.s vexed question of Imperial Pre- 
ference. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra read out a considered statement on 
the part of ibhe Government, and I have nothing to add to that state- 
ment or to detract from it. The view we have always taken about this 
mattor is this. We are not asking, and we have no intention of asking 
this House to adopt any general measure of Imperial Preference. We are 
not asking the House to sacrifice in any way the economic interests of 
India in order to do something for the British manufacturer. What we 
are asking the House to do is to accept the Tariff Board's Eeport. The 
Tariff Board have said that in the economic interests of India, in this 
particular matter of steel, in order to keep down the price of standard 
steel, it is advisable in the ease of certain steel articles imported into this 
country to have a lower duty upon British manufactures than upon Con- 
tinental manufactures. That of course is discrimination, preference if you 
like to call it, in favour of the British manufacturer. I do not deny the 
fact for one moment. The only point I wish to make is that that proposal 
has been made by the Tariff Board and accepted by the Government, 
because both the Tariff Board and ourselves know that this is the right 
course in the economic interests of India. Now, Sir, Mr. Chetty 's speech 
has brought back the matter, I hope, to the economic issue. Mr. Chetty 
to all intents and purposes has dropped the question of Imperial iPreferenoe 
and he based his objection to the Government Bill mainly on the groxmd 
that the Government Bill discriminates by countries of origin. I am 
quite prepared to admit that this is m objection to the Government Bill. 
It is leas oonyenient and not so simple to discriminate by country of origin 
as it is to have one flat uniforin rate of duty for all imports that come into 
in^dia. The Tariff Boarfl say iihat and I admit it. At the same tinm there 
is no serious difficulty in making this disoriminatton and, aS 'lUEf* Chstty 
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said in his first speech, what we have got to do now is to balance up the 
advantages one way and the other and to decide on the balance which of 
the two schemes is the more advantageous to India. That, I make bold 
to say on behalf of the Government, is the sole consideration which has * 
animated Government in the whole of these proposals. We have put 
these proposals forward lecause we are satisfied that they are the right 
proposals to put forward in India’s interest. We have not put them 
forward because we wish in any way to do anything for the British manu- 
facturer. The only point w^hich has animated us throughout is the desire 
to do what is right for India. That is to carry out what has always been 
laid down as our criterion in this matter — to do that which will give the 
Indian steel industry adequate protection and at the same time be con- 
sistent with the economic well being of this country. 

Now, Sir, the Tariff Board in making this report found themselves up 
against two facts. One fact I will deal with very briefly. That is the 
difficulty arising out of the course of prices. They find that British prices 
have more or less stabled themselves and that the level of prices prevailing 
in the four months of 1926 might be taken as fairly representative of the 
level of prices likely to prevail during the protection period. With Conti- 
nental prices they find the ease is different. They pointed out that there 
were many factors making for instability and they were quite unable to 
give any confident forecast as to what the future course of those prices may 
be. Mr. Jayakar said that this is an ex cathedra statement. If may 
have been, but it is a finding on a question of fact, an expression of opinion, 
by the Tariff Board which, as I have said before, '’spent eight months* in- 
tensive work upon this problem and I ask the House to accept it in that 
spirit as an authoritative expression of opinion by what is after all our 
chief economic adviser in these matters, the Indian Tariff Board. The 
other fact that the Tariff Board found themselves up against was the fact 
that they considered it necessary in the economic interests of India to 
distinguish between two classes of steel, one standard steel and the other 
non-standard steel and they considered it essential and advisable in the 
interests of India, that we should do nothing to impose unnecessarily high 
duties upon standard steel and therefore unnecessarily to raise the price 
of standard steel in India. That is a very important point. They were 
not merely concerned, as Mr, Moore apparently thought, with engineering 
matters. What they were concerned with was the industrial development 
of India, and you have it on record stated by the Tariff Board that if you 
do anything which unnecessarily raises the price of standard steel in this 
country, to that extent you are going unnecessarily to hamper the industrial 
development of this country, hamper the building of .big bridges, hamper 
your transport, your communications, hamper the building of public works, 
hamper the manufacture of machineiy in this country and increase the 
price of fabricated steel for all your engineering firms. Now, Sir, that ^is 
a very serious statement to be made by the Tariff Board, ^ and here again 
I ask the House to treat that statement with the respect it deserves. 'As 
t have said in my earlier speech, had it not been for the difificulty of insta- 
bility of Continental prices the logical course would have been to distin- 
guish between standaAl and non-standard steel in your duties, but evei^- 
body has admitted that that is impracticable, and moreover even if that 
had not been impracticable it would not have met the diflBculty arising 
out of the instability of the future prices of Continental steel. As hfc, 
Jicinah explained this morning that particular difficulty could not in the 
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circumstances of India be met by the expedient of anti-dumping duties, for 
if we tried to go in for anti-dumping duties we should disorganise the whole 
of our foreign trade relations for we should infringe, I think I am correct in 
saying, a great many of our most favoured nation agreements. Therefore, 
as 1 explained, the Tariff Board, by the logic of their argument, were driven 
hack on two facts; One is the fact — and here again it is the finding of 
the Tariff Board on a question of fact — that the British steel sold in this 
country is to all intents and purposes equivalent to standard steel and 
that the Continental steel sold in this countrj' is to all intents and purposes 
equivalent to non-standard steel. The other fact is the fact that after all 
India is a part of the British Empire and that we can discriminate in 
favour of British steel. It is a domestic concern of our own and we do 
not infringe in any way our most favoured nation agreements by taking 
that course. That is the Tariff Board s ctonelusion. They say that by 
taking advantage of these two facts you get practically the same result as 
you would get if you differentiated between standard and non-standard 
steel. 

Now, Sir, I should like to refer to the statement which 1 have just 
made that British steel sold in this country is equivalent to standard steel 
and that Continental steel is equivalent to non-standard steel. As I have 
said, that is a statement on a questif’n of fact by the Tariff Board 
and it is supported by the evidence given before the Tariff Board. Let 
us lake the evidence given by Mr. Anandji Haridas. I, may explain for 
the information of my Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar that Mr. Anandji 
Haridas K main firm is in Calcutta. The Calcutta firm is a separate finn 
and a bigger firm than the branch in Bombay. Mr. Anandji Haridas was 
examined by the Tariff Board and one of the questions they asked him 
i‘e]ated to this question of the quality of standard and Continental steel, 
and what Mr. Anandji Haridas said was : 

"Nobody would buy joists for building purposes without consulting his engineer. 
The engineer would say he wants a certain strength per foot w'hioh he cannot get 
out of Continental joists.** 

That is to say, that where you want standard ste^l, according to this big 
importer of Continental steel, you must, as the Tariff Board say, either buy 
steel made by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. or buy British steel. I do not 
for a moment wish to suggest to this House that you cannot get on the 
Continental standard steel. Of course you can. All I wish to say is that 
the Continentel steel sold in this country is non-standard steel, and if it is 
sold with a certifical>e that it is of standard quality the general user of 
steel in this country has no means of knowing what the value of that certi- 
ficate is. That is the statement of the Tariff Board, and that staternent 
has been tjonfirmed by the statement made to me by the Indian Stem 
Department that they have had to give up altogether buying Continental 
steel in this country certified to be of standard quality because they have 
had so many complaints from their consumers. 

.Now, Sir, we come back tb our first pr'int, that-^this scheme is in the 
economic intere^ of India because it does adjust the measure of protection 
required ^iriy to each class of-oOnsniner, the consumer of' standard steel 
tbe gonsuker Of ncai^stsndard steel. It has been suggested; Mr. Ohetty 
liaa said, that theie la an objection this scheme because it 'disqrimkai 0 !i 
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by the country of origin. I have admitted that objection for all it is worth. 

At the same time the Tariff Board and the Central Board of Bevenue, an 
expert body whom we have also consulted, inform us that there is no serious 
difficulty in the way of working this system of differentiation. The next 
objection taken to it — I am replying now to the debate that has been going 
on for the last two days — is that there is a possibility that British manufac- 
turers will lower the quality of their steel in order to compete in the Indian 
market for non-standard steel on favourable terms. 

Now, Sir, I should just like to explain to the House briefly what standarH 
steel means. Standard steel as the term is ordinarily used in this country 
means steel up to British standard specification. There are a number of 
these specifications. They have been dra.wn up by the British Engineering 
Standards Association in consultation with representatives of users and 
manufacturers. There are different specifications for steel required for 
different purposes : Specifications for steel required for building work, for 
steel required for bridges, for steel required for marine boilers, and so on. 
There is one feature common to all these specifications and that relates to 
the chemical composition of the steel. Also the steel in order to comply 
with these specifications has to pass certain mechanical tests; it has also 
to comply with certain rolling tests, and has to be made accurately to 
gauge. That is what is meant by standard steel. Now, why are these 
standard specifications drawn up? One reason is in order to secure safety 
of life and property. Probably the biggest experts in the world on this 
matter have met together. They have calculated certain strains and stres- 
ses, and have said that in order to bear those strains and stresses you must 
have steel of certain specification and standard. That is one reason. And 
the other reason for these specifications is by standardisation to secure 
economy in manufacture. 

Now, as T said, it has been suggested that one of the objections to the 
scheme is That British manufacturers will definitely lower their standard 
in order to get the benefit of the lower duty in India. I am assured by 
expert evidence that there is not the slightest fear of that danger. In the 
first place, take your own industry. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
make standard steel at Jamshedpur, standard steel according to exactly 
the same process as the British manufacturer, namely, the basic open- 
heartJi steel. IT does not use the basic Bessemer process which is often 
used in the Continent and is a less reliable process. It uses the same 
process as the British manufacturer. The Tata Iron and STeel Company sells 
part) of its steel under a definite certificate from our Metallurgical Inspector 
at Jamshedpur as standard steel. It sells also a large proportion of its 
steel without that certificate. The steel is standard steel but is guaranteed To 
be such partly because the company does not want to go to the cost of 
, putting thaT steel aside and getting a certificate from the Metallurgical 
Inspector. The steel sells at a cheaper rate. In spite of the fact that 
it has to sell a great part of iTs steel in competition with Continental 
non-standard steel, the Tata Iron and Steel Company has never lowered 
its standard of production. That point was particularly put to Them by 
the Tariff Board. The point was put to Mr. Peterson, their main witness, 
and he was asked whether it would noT pay them to mate non-standard 
as well as standard steel, and Mr. Peterson’s reply was that unless they 
switched off altogether to non-standard steel it would make Very little 
difference in oosl. The truth is that you cannot switch from standard to 
Jtiion-standard st^l. You would have to alter yotor rolling programme; 
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you would have to alter your melting programme ; and you would not get 
that economy of manufacture which is one of the main objects of these 
approved standard specifications. Also I would just like to mention that 
for almost a generation British manufacturers have had preference in 
the Dominions, and that preference in the Dominions has never yet led 
the British manufacturer to lower his standard. The British manufacturer 
depends for his sales very largely upon the name and reputation of British 
steel, and the House may take it from me that there is not the slightest 
danger that in order to get the comparatively small market in India the 
British manufacturer would risk the reputation of British steel by lowering 
his standards. Moreover, if he were to do so what would happen? He 
would get a lower price, and at once our new clause 2 would come into 
force and the duty would be raised against him. I think, Sir, I have 
disposed of that objection. As for the difficulty of rejections, which 
Mr. Birla made so much of, Mr. Birla would never have heard of that 
difficulty if I myself had not brought it to notice. It is a fact that the 
British manufacturer has a small percentage of rejections : that is, steel 
which on test docs not come up to British standard specification. But 
in any case the quantity is small. There is an outlet for steel of that 
kind in the United Kingdom, There is an outlet for steel of that kind in 
the Dominions; and though I admit that small quantities of rejections may 
come^ into India, yet I say that the quantity is so small that we need not 
take it seriously into account. Again, Sir, it w’^as brought to notice by some 
Honourable Member that quantities of semi-finished material, beams, 
billets and so on, are brought into England from the Continent, and it 
was said, how can you be sure that your British steel will be standard 
specification steel if that steel is made in Britain from Continental material. 
The answer, Sir, is, that the British manufacturer sells to British standard 
specification.. It is perfectly true/ that he does buy semi-finished material 
to some extent from the Continent, but if he does buy, he specifies the 
chemical composition of the steel and he takes measures to see that he 
gets it. In the same way the Kailw'ay Board and the London Stores 
Department, if we buy standard steel on the Continent, and we can buy 
it, have their own inspectors on the Continent who supervise not only 
the manufacture but also make the necessary test after manufacture. 

Now, Sir, I think that I have dealt with what I consider to be the main 
objections brought against the Grovemment scheme. I admit the objection 
that there is diJBerentiation of the country of origin. I admit that there 
is practical inconvenience in that, but I say that the dfficulties are not 
serious and can be easily surmounted. As regards the other objections 
brought against the scheme, I do not consider they exist at all. I admit 
only one difficulty, namely, that of differentiation of the country of origin. 

Sir, what we have got to do now is to try and balance all the advantages 
of the one scheme and the advantages of the other and see which of the 
two schemes is more in the economic interest of India. Now, Sir, the 
first advantage I claim for the Government scheme over Mr. Chetty's 
scheme is that it keeps down the price of standard steel. Mr. Chetty has 
admitted that himself, and I need say no more about it except that I 
do desire to express once more the importance of that advantage, because, 
as the Tariff Board said, it is most imwise, if you are anxious for the 
industrial development of India, to do anything which is unnecessarily 
going to send up the price of standard steel. Now, 8ir, the next advantage 
I claim for the Government scheme over that of my friend, Jfr. Chet^, is 
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that a necessary consequence ot the Goveminen\ scheme is that we also 
keep down the duty on fabricated steel. Mr. Chctty's scheme involves 
the enhancement throughout of the duties on fabricated steel. The reason, 
for that is, the Tariff Board tell us, that practically all the fabricated steel 
imported into this country comes from the United Kingdom. If therefore 
you differentiate in your rolled steel duties in favour of British steel, that 
means that you get away in respect of fabricated steel witli a lower duty 
than you get if you are going for the weighted average system of duties. 
Take a concrete instance. The duty on fabi'icated sheets and plates under 
the Government scheme is 17 per cent, ad valorem subject to a minimum 
of Bs. 21 a ton. That is on British fabricated steel. Under Mr. Chetty'^ 
scheme the duty is 17 per cent, ad valorem plus an additional duty of 
Bs. 7. That is, on every ton of fabricated sheets and plates, under Mr. 
Chetty's scheme, you have got to pay Bs. 7 more in duty. Now the House 
may think that that is a small mailer. But is it? I remember, Sir, 
when the first Steel Bill was being discussed in this House in 1924, there 
was a very distinguished Member of this Assembly who had been an ex- 
President of the Bombay Coi-poration and who tried very" hard to get tlie 
Hous(^ to lower the duty upon certain fabricated plates and steel which had 
been imported for the Bombay Corporation. I have just kK>kod up the figures. 

1 find that between 1923 and 1925 the Bombay Corporation imported 80,0(X> 
tons of fabricated steel plates. Now under Mr. Chelty’s scheme the 
Bombay Corporation would pay 6^ lakhs more duty than the Bombay 
Corporation would pay on that amount of steel under the Government 
scheme. Now, Sir, 1 think that that is a rather striking fact, and it does 
show that if we pass the Government Bill, not only do we keep down the 
duty and therefore the price of standard steel but we are also keeping 
down the duty and therefore the price of fabricated steel. That is a very 
important matter, not only for the Indian Bailways but also for every 
public body in this country which is engaging on a large programme of 
public works. 

But, Sir, the great objection which has been brought against the Gov- 
ernment Bill, the great advantage which has been claimed for Mr. Chetty's 
Bill, is that Mr. (3hetty’s Bill is more favourable to the consumer 
of non-standard steel. Now, Sir, I dispute that absolutely and from 
the beginning. What we have got to remember is that the Tata 
steel can only compete at present within a radius of sc«ne BOO 
or 400 miles from Jamshedpur. Now where the Tata steel can 
compete you have this position. The upper limit to which the 
price of non-standard steel can go is the price at which you can import 
British steel. That is the upper limit. But where Tatas can compete, 
that upper limit is of no value, because the actual price is regulated by 
competition between the Tata steel and the Continental steel which is im- 
ported. Practically, British steel does not come at all into this bazaar 
business. The competition is entirely between Continental steel and Tata 
steel. Now the value of Tata’s steel to the country is that by the Tata 
steel being able to come in at any time, it is impossible or at any rate 
difficult for importers of Continental steel to form any sort of ring or com- 
hine, and therefore Tata’s steel does operate as a very valuable regulator 
of prices. Now in those areas, that is, within a radius of 300 to 400 miles 
from Jamshedpur, which practically covers Calcutta and those areas, I 
.am quite prepared to admit that the Government scheme would send ' up 
the price of bars by Bs. 2 per ton as compared with Mr. Chetty’s scheme. 
But the greater part of India is outside the radius of Tata competition. I 
am referring to Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Bangoon- T have taken 
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out the figures. 1 find that 74 per cent, of the bars which come into 
India, Continental bars, come in via those ports — ^Karachi, Bombay, Madras 
and Eangoon. Only 26 per cent, come in via Calcutta. Now where you 
are outside the range of effective competition by Tatas, the price of Con- 
tinental steel, given just a little amount of combination among the im- 
poi^ters, can rise, without difficulty, to a point just below the point at 
which British bars can come in. Now^ the TarilT Board took evidence 
from Mr. Aiiandjj Haridas, tlie biggt'st importer of iron and sU'el in 
Calcutta, and they took evidence from the Bombay Iron Merchants' Asso- 
ciation. Both firms sent in statements in the same form of the prices at 
which they were selling steel bars and other artichis in c.ortain months. I 
am taking the first three months of 1926. Those prices are the local whole- 
sale prices, the prices at which the importer sells to bazaar dealers, to the 
man who peddles out the bars and so on ; and the curious fact about it 
is that the prices in Bombay were On an average — I think I am correct 
in saying — Bs. 10 a ton higher than the prices in Calcutta. Mr. Anandji 
Haridas was aski^d why was that so. He said because they have got a strong 
Association in Bombay, — that is lo say, you have got in Bombay a strong 
Association or combine of importers — the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation — and their aim is to keep up the price of these inferior Continental 
bars at a point just below the price at which the British bars can come in. 
No British bars come in at present to Bombay, but the ]>riee at which 
they could come In operates as the upper limit to which the price of the Conti- 
nental bar can be forced. It is a very curious fact that in the first three 
months of 1920 the c. i, f. British price, according to the Tariff Board's 
Eeport, was Bs. 108 a ton and the duty on those British bars was Bs. 40 
a ton; that is to say, you could import British bars inlo Bombay in those 
three months at . an average of Bs. 14C a ton. And T find by examining 
the figures giv(m, the statement given by th(^ Bombay Iron Merchants' 
Association to the Tariff Board, that the average price at which the Bombay 
Iron Merchants' Association was selling Continental bars in those three 
months w^as Rs. 146, i.e., Rs. 2 below that price. It was put to me that 
that applied only to Bombay and that I must get evidence to show that the 
same thing was going on in other parts of the country. T wrote at once to 
one of the principal merchants in Madras .... 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Are these prices wholesale or retail? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Local wholesfile prices at wliich the 
importer sells to the bazaar. As T was saying, when I was interrupted, 1 
wrote to one of the principal merchants in ^Madras. T did not tell him 
what I wanted the information for. I merely sent him a blank fonn, the 
same form in wliich the Bombay Iron MerchaT)1s' Association had given 
their return to the Tariff Board. I asked him to go to the biggest im- 
porter of iron and steel in Madras and to got the prices at which iron and 
steel bars, angles, beams and plates were sold in Madras in iho first fhree 
months of 1926; and, Sir, as T expected I found that it was much the same 
in Madras as it w^as in Bombay. The figures are so striking that I would 
just like to read them out. T ihink Mr. Tinnah has already given them, 
but they are so important that I should like in repeat them. In the first 
three months of 1026, the local wholesale prices of ht'ams in Calcutta was 
Bs. 98 a ton in Calcutta. Bs. 130 in Bombay and Bs. 180 to Rs. 135 in 
Madras. 

AnglofiH-Oalcutta price wae Rs. 129, Bombay price was Rs. 140 
and Madras price was Rs. 150 to Rs. 156. 
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Bars — Calcutta price was Jis. 186, Bombay price waw Bs. 147, and 
Madras price was Es. 140. 

Plates — Calcutta price w^as Bs. 128, Bombay price was Rs. 142 and 
Madras price was Bs. 130. 

Now , Sir, wo have been told by Honourable M(miberB opposite that Mr. 
Cheti^v s scheme by lowering the duty on Continental steel is going to 
do a lot for the consumer, and that the main objection to tin* Government 
scheme is that it is going to send up the pric(‘ of (’onliinenial steel for the 
consumer. Sir, 1 deny it absolutely. Over llic gj’eater part of India the 
advantage of the Government scheme is that it is going to bring down the 
price of Continental non-standard steel for the (consumer. 1 atn quite 
prepared to admit that it .is going to cut the profits of the middlemen; 
and that is why we have all these complaints from the Bombay Iron 
Merchants’ Association. T have no quarrel with those gentlemen. I 
always take the view tliat the business man, the business firm, is entitled 
to get as big a j)rice as it can get: bui it is up to us to see tliat they do 
]iot r.iake excessive pT'ofits; and if w’o can take action to prevent them 
making such excessive profits wit ought to do it. 1 claim it as one of the 
advantages of the Government scheme; that by lowering the duty on 
British steel, you will not bring in one single ton more of British steel 
tlian you are doing at present, tu'cause in any cjise Continental steel will 
still beat it in price, and the man who buys this steel cares for nothing 
but the j)ricc. What yo# will do is that you wdll low’^er the price of Conti- 
nental steel ^for the consiuner throughout the greater pari; of India, and 
I defy anybody to meet my argument. 

T think. Sir, I may claim that 1 have shown that the Government 
scheme is better for the consumer in r<*spect of standard steel, that it is 
better for the consumer in rcsi>cct of fabricated steel, and that it is better 
for tlie consumer over tlie great er j)art of India in respect of non-standard 
steel. I see Mr. S. Srinivasa Tveiigar nods his head. I understand that 
the Honourable Member was once a ])rofessor < f ec- anomies ai-id T am quite 
sure he will get up and support me later. (Mr. A. Eangasivami Iyengar: 

Wa,s he ever a professor?”.) 

T.<et me (ronie now to the ('fleet of the two schemes upon the Indian 
steel industry. The first objection to the W'^eighted average system of duty 
is an objection that I took in my first Rp('ecb. The wx'ighted average 
system, w'hich Mr. Chotty has proposed, is based upon an estimate of tliQ 
probable sales of Tata steel against standard steel on the one hand and 
non-standard steel on the other. Tiet me take the example that I took in 
my first speech — structural sections : British steel comes in at c.i.f. price 
Rs. 104: Continonhil steel price B-s. 86. The fair selling price for Indian 
steel is Bs. 120. Tln^reforo you require a duty of Rs. 16 per ton on 
British steel and a duty of Bs. M ]H'r ton. on Continental steel. Tata 
steel comf)etos in the proportion of half and half with both; therefore you 
take the average duty midway betwn'en the tw‘C3 — Bs. 25 a ton. The w'-hole 
eontentirai wbc'lln'^r tliat duty is going to be sufficient depends upon wdieriicr 
that proportion of sales is correct, wdiether as a matter of fact throughout 
the period of seven years, Tata steel sections do sell in the proportiion of 
50 against British steel and 60 against Continental steel. If your propor- 
tions go wTong, if Tatas are compelled to sell the greater portion of their 
sections against Continental steel, then they wall get smaller prices than 
the Tariff Board contemplate, and they will not get their fair selling prices 
over their whole average production. Therefore, that is an objection against 
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Mr. Chetty’s scheme, that it is based on an insecure and unsafe founda- 
tion, and to that extent is not in the interests of the steel industry which 
we are out to protect. 

I can also claim another advantage for the Government scheme over 
Mr. Clietty's schenie, another advantage in the sense that it makes the 
position of the Steel Company more secure. I think the House realises 
that after all our main object in all this business is adequately to protect 
the Indian steel industry. Now, Sir, under the Government scheme, if 
British prices rise, the benefit goes to the Indian steel industry, because 
if British prices rise the duty is not reduced. For instance, assume that 
British prices of structural sections rise by Ks. 6 a ton. I have already 
shown that the Iron and Steel Company sells 50 ])er cent, of these sections 
in compel ition wilh British steel and 50 per cent, in competition with 
(\mtiiiental steel. British prices have gone up by Bs. 6 a ton and so 
that gives the Iron and Steel Company an average benefit of Bs. 3 a ton 
over the whole of its production. On the other hand, under Mr. Chetty's 
scheme which proceeds on the basis of a basic duty plus an additional duty, 
if British })riees rise to the extent of Es. 6 a ton and Continental prices 
do not rise, it will be necessary to lower the additional duty by Bs. B a ton; 
that is to say, the Iron and Steel industry will get no benefit at all. 

Now, I think, Sir, I may summarise. 1 think T have shown that the 
only one real objection which has been taken to the Govemmc'nt scheme 
is the objection that it does differentiate by eountrv^ of origin. I liave said 
that T admit that objection. At the same time I have pointed 
out tliat both on the authority of the Tariff Board and on the 
autliority of the Central Board of Bevenue we need anticipate no serious 
difficulty in working the scheme. On the other hand, T claim to have 
shoTvn that the' Government scheme is better, that it has the following 
advantages over the weighted average system of duty; it is favourable to 
the consumer of standard steel ; it is favourable to the consumer of fabri- 
cated steel ; it is favourable to the consumer of non-standard steel over the 
greater part of India ; and it is more favourable to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. 

Now, Sir, let us get back to my original position. I have said at the 
beginning : let us decide this question purely as an economic question. 
Lot us decide it on the balance of advantages. I ask this House to say, 
after having heard Mr. Chetty’s speech and after hearing my speech, 
wliicli of th(‘ two sche!Tle^ is more consistent with the welfare of India, 
which of the two schemes is more in the economic interests of India. If 
the House will only come to a clear and unprejudiced decision, I am sure 
they will come down in favour of the Government scheme and accept it. 
Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President: Before I adjourn the House, T should like to know from 
the Honourable the Home Member whether he has any statement to make 
regarding the further course of this Bill. 

¥he Sonourable Sir Alexander Muddlman (Home Member) : With« 
reference to to-day. Sir? 

Mr. Preaideint: The House is going to be adjourned at this stage. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: May I have a consultation 
with my Honourable colleague? 

[After consulting the Honourable Sir Charles ^Innes, the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman said.] 

Sir, in this matter I should be very glad to consult the convenience of 
the House. It would be more convenient for Government to continue 
discussion on Friday, which is a day for Government business. If that is 
the wish of the House, I will leave it to them; but if the House has any 
preference over Friday to Saturday, then. Sir, I am quite prepared to take 
it on Saturday. 

Several Honourable Members: Friday would be all right. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
18th February, 1927. 
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Friday^ 18th February^ 1927, 


The Assembly met- in the Assembly Chamber of the Council ..House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Abuse of Opium. 

469. *Mr, 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the acreage of cultivation of opium during the years 1924-25-26? 

(6) Have the Calcutta auctions for export of opium been discontinued 
totally and if so, from what date? 

(c) Is it a fact that in several parts of India opium is administered to 
children and babies by their mothei*s when the latter have to work in fac- 
tories or fields? If so, have Government taken any steps to put an end 
to that practice by legislation or otherwise? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of shops licensed 
to sell opium during the years 1920-26? 

{c) Is it true that in some parts of this country ceremonial occa- 
sions — social and religious — demand the use of opium? If so, which are 
those parts, which are the communities and what are the purposes? 

(J) Does the practice of smoking opium prevail in India? Have Gov- 
ernment taken any steps to put an end to it by legislation? 

(g) Do Government intend to introduce any legislative measure in the 
Central Legislature to control the abuse of opium so as to make it appli- 
cable to the whole of British India? 

The Sonourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The area cultivated in British 
India during the 3 years 1923-24 to 1925-26 was in round figures acres 
133,000, 114,000 and 73,000. 

(b) Yes; with effect from the 7th April, 1926. 

(c) Yes. The Government recently consulted all Local Governments 
in regard to the measures to be taken to suppress this practice. There 
was a general consensus of opinion that it could not be dealt with by 
legislation, but only by health and welfare propaganda and similar 
educative measures. A Committee appointed by the Bombay Corporation 
came to the s^e conclusion. 

(d) The number of shops was as follows: 

1920**2l ...... 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 . * • • • ■ * 

1928-24 « . . 

1924-25 « . 

The Qovernment have not yet received figures for the year 192S-26. 
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. 6,288 

, 6,185 

. 6,037 

. 6,080 

. 6,951 
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(e) The Honourable Member is referred to the Beporl of the Eoyal 
^Commission on Opium (particularly paragraphs 60 and 109) and the 
minutes of evidence appended to it. The Government have no detailed 
recent infonnation on the subject, but from the evidence appended to the 
Kev. W. Paton s pamphlet “ Opium in India published in 1924, and 
from a statement made by Mr. (now Sir Lallubhai) Samaldas speaking in 
the Council of State on March 4th, 1925, it appears that in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, and among Bajputs and allied races opium is still used on 
important social and ceremonial occasions. 

(/) Yes; to some small extent — principally in Burma and Assam and 
wherever Chinese are numerous. Smoking in company has been prohibited 
by Legislation in the Punjab, Delhi, the North-West Frontier Province 
and the United Provinces. It is proposed to ])rohibit it in Baluchistan 
and in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. In the two Provinces last mentioned 
the introduction 'of registration and rationing is also under contemplation. 
Such a system is already in force in Burma. The Government of Assam 
now propose to introduce a Bill prohibiting opium smoking altogether. 
Begistration is already in force in that Province. The Government of 
Madras also propose to undert.ake legislation prohibiting opium smoking 
altogether; and the Government of Bomb av propose to prohibit absolutely 
the possession of chandu. The Government m the Central Provinces intro- 
duced a Bill to prohibit opium smoking in company but it was thrown 
out by the Swarajists in the local Legislative Council in 1924. 

{g) No. The control of the opium traffic in the Provinces is the concern 
of the Local Governments. 


Contributions op India, Great Britain, Australia, Canada and 
South Africa to the Leaoue of Nations. 

470. ♦Mr. 0. Duratewamy Aiyangar: (a) What is the contribution of 
India to the League of Nations? 

( 6 ) On what basis was the contribution fixed? 

(c) What is the contribution made by Great Britain, Australia, Canada 
«nd South Africa? 

(d) Has any part of British Empire except India been sending as dele 
gates persons not belonging to the particular State? 

Xr. L. Graham: (a.) For 1927 the contribution is fixed at 1,362,405-08 
Gold Francs. 

(b) On the basis explained in the Eeport of the Fourth Committee to 
the Sixth Assembly which the Honourable Member will find in Appendix 
II, Annexure XIII, to the Final Eeport of the Delegates of India to that 
Assembly. 

^ (c) Great Britain 2,565,759-43 Gold Francs; Australia 652,052*42 Gold 
Francs; Canada 845,25343 Gold Francs; South Africa 362,261 '84 Gold 
Francs. . 

(d) It is assumed that by the expression “ not belonging to the parti- 
cular State/’ the Honourable Member means nat domiciled in the 
particular State The answer to this part is that irom list of the 
delegates set out in Appendix 1 to the Final Eeport for the year 1926 it 4 $ 
not posirible to eay whether all the delegates of any particular niemb^ 
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<yf the British Empire were domiciled in the State of which they were 
-delegates. On this point Government have no other source of information. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is it not a fact that among the delegates who were 
sent some were not Indians? Is not that what is meant in part (d)? 

Mr. L. Graham: It is not my understanding of part (d). 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is it not a fact that some of the delegates were not 
Indians ? 

Mr. L. Graham: Certainly, but the question related to other parts of 
the Empire. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member say what justification 
there is for India being made to pay so much whereas the other Dominions 
do not contribute so much? 

Mr. L. Graham: I do not quite sec how that arises out of the question. 

Mr. PreiSident: The question arises from the answers just given by 
the Honourable Member. 

Mr. L. Graham: The justification will be found in the Beport to which 
I have referred the Honourable IMember. The Keport is one of consider- 
able length and I should not like to try to summarise it in reply to a supple- 
inenlary question. 

Number op Indtaks emploved in tue Secretariat op the League 
OF Nations and the Internationax. Labour Office. 

471, ♦Mr. 0. Duraiflwamy Aiyangar: (a) How many Indians are now 
employed in the League Secretariat and the International Labour office? 

(h) What are the posts so held and what are the salaries, passage-pay 
and allowances of those employees? 

(c) Is it a fact that some posts are exclusively reserved for persons of 
English and French-speaking countries? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Two in the League Secretariat and two in the 
International Labour Office : the incumbent of one post in the latter is 
temporary. 

(6) (1) A Member of Section B in the Economic and Financial Section 
of the Secretariat on a salary of 15,300 Francs. 

(2) A post in the Legal Adviser's Section of the Secretariat. The 
salary is not known. 

(3) A Member of Section B of the Execution of Conventions Group 
in the Labour Office on an annual salary of 19,900 Francs. 

(4) A temporary post in the Labour Office for a special enquiry into 
Asiatic Labour. The salary is not known. 

The Government of India have no information regarding the passage 
allowances, if any, granted to the above officials. 

(c) The Government of India are not aware of this but they will make 
enquiries and will communicate the result to the Honourable Member. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Is it not a fact that the Delegation 
that represented India on the League of Nations brought to the notice 
of the League of Assembly the necessity of giving more appointments to 
Indians on the League Secretariat? 

Vr. L. Grabam: Yes. 

A 3 
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Mr, R. S. Shaimmkham Ohetty: And have the Government of India 
taken any steps to induce the League Secretariat to give effect to that 
representation of the Indian Delegation? 

Mr, L, Graham: The Government of India took steps through their 
delegates. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Has any result been achieved as a 
result of that representation? 

Mr. L. Graham: I think the figures that I have given show that some 
results have been achieved. 

Mr. N. M. Jo^i: May I ask whether the Government of India will 
write again to the Secretariat of the League of Nations as well as to the 
Labour Office to appoint more Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Government of India 
at the present moment are in communication with the Labour Office on 
the subject. 

Mr. 0, Duraiswamy Alyangar: Arc the Government of India aware that 
those 2 posts or 4 posts are out of a tolial number of 361 posts? 

Mr, L, Graham: Yes. But does the Honourable Member know how 
many nations m'e Members of the League? 

Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Are thow^^overnment aware of the fact 
that certain citizens of the United States of America are appointed to the 
League Secretariat though the United States is not a Member of the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. L. Graham: I think the Honomabl^ Member is correct in that 
statement. But the Government of India do not make the appointments. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask if the representation of Indians on the 
League Secretariat is in j^roportJon to the contribution of India to the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. L. Graham: The answer to that question would require sonu^ 
mathematical calculations and I am not prepared to answer it at the 
moment. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: May I ask if the States that are represented in the 
International Labour Conference are allowed national correspondents in 
their different countries, who are paid by the League of Nations, and 
whether there are any such nalional correspondents for India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That matter is under 
correspondence with the Labour Office. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: How long is it likely to be under correspondence? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is difficult for me to say 

precisely when a conclusion will be reached. Bui I do not think the 
Honourable Member will have to wait long to know the result of the 
correspondence. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; May I know for how long it has been under 
correspondence? 

The HmiouraUe Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I should like to have notice 
of thht question. I do not precisely remember at Ihe moment for how 
many years or months that matter has been under correspondence. 

Mr. A* Bangaawaml Ijrangar: May I know whether the Gov^paent of 
India have themselves made specific proposals in this behalf? 
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The Eonourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: It is for the Labour Office « 
“.Sir, to make specific proposals but the Govenmient of India have placed 
their views before the Labour Office. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: Will the Government of India consider th^advis- 
ability of reducing the amount of their contribution if Iheir propoRls are 
not acceded to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That, I think, is a hypothetical 
-question. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Is it not a fact that a representation 
in this behalf was made by the Indian delegate as for back as four years 
ago? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Well, Sir, 1 have no 
recollection on that subject, I have already told another gentleman in 
the House that if he wauls precise information on the subject I must 
require notice of that question. 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Supplementary question, Sir ... . 

Mr, President; The Honourable Member will proceed to the next ques- 
tion. 

Establishment in India of an Information Office of the League 

OF Nations. 

472. *Mr, 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that Sir A. C. 
Chatterjee has proposed the inauguration in India of an Information office 
of the League? 

(b) If so, what is the purpose and function of that office? 

(c) Will the expenses be borne by the League or will it be an additional 
expenditure on India? 

(d) Have Ihe Government of India been consulted in the matter? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to state the views of this Government 
as communicated by them. 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (b) -The Honourable Member is referred to 
paragraph 28 (c) of the Interim Beport of the Delegation of India to the 
Sixth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations and to paragraph 
41 of the Final Beport of the Delegates of India at the Seventh Session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations which contain all the informa- 
tion in the possession of the Government of India regarding this pro- 
posal, 

(c) The expenses will presumably be home by the League. 

(d) The Government of India have not been consulted. 

Il^rORTATION OF DaNGEROUS DrUGS. 

478. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that before the Adviscwry 
•Opium Committee, Geneva, Sir John Campbell recently declared that 
‘‘ 41 times the legitimate consumption of narcotics was being introduced 
Into India by illicit traffic; The situation was appalling in the Far East. 
”^6 Gf6vemment were respoxisible, because they had not ctoried out their 
definite obligations to limit the manufacture to medical purposes **? 
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(6) If the answer to the above be in the afi&rmative, what steps have 
the Government taken, or propose to take to stop the introduction jf 
narcotics into India by illicit traffic, and to limit their manufacture to** 
medical purposes? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: {a) The Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to the communique issued by the (xovemment of India 
on this subject on February 8rd. a copy of which is laid on the table. 
It was there explained that what Sir J. Campbell said was that the Gov- 
ernments of certain countries in which cocaine and other dangerous drugs 
are manufactured had not fulfilled the obligation referred to. 

(b) The importation of dangerous drugs into India is alretjwiy subject to 
the strictest control, but owing to their small bulk and high value, pre- 
ventive measures alone are insufficient to check the traffic which is the 
point made by Sir John Campbell. The manufacture of dangerous drugs 
in India is not allowed except at the Government factory at Ghazipur and 
is strictly confined to medical purposes. Cocaine is not made in India. 


Communique by the Centra! Board of Ih venue, dated New Delhi, the ^rd February 

1927. 

A Ileuter’s telegram irom Geneva, dated February Isfc, referring to some remarks 
of Sir Joim Campbell, the official representative of India at the meeting of the Opium 
Advisory Committee of the League of Nations, is liable to be misunderstood, and has 
in fact been misinterpreted in some quarters already, as though it stated that Sir John 
Campbell had criticised the Government of India for not fulfilling their obligation to 
limit the manufac^ire of drugs, including apparently Opium to the amount required 
for medical and scientific purposes, and thereby stimulating the illicit import of drugs 
into India. Prepared Opium is not manufactured by the Government, nor is its sale 

g ermitted in India. The manufacture of drugs prepared from Opium and medicinal 
>pium is strictly limited in India in accordance with the Government’s international 
undertakings. No cocaine is manufactured in India. Excessive production of drugs 
in India, if such existed, so far from stimulating illicit imports into India, would have 
the opposite effect. 

What Sir John Campbell evidently said was not that The Government ” (of 
India) “ were responsible ” but that “ the Governments were responsible ”, meaning the 
Governments of certain countries in which cocaine and other drugs are manufactured 
of which there is no legitimate use apart from their medicinal and scientific uses. He 
was thus simply roafiirming the position previously taken up at Geneva by the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and India. His remarks can have had no reference to the 
Government of India. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: May I inquire if China has carried out her pledge 
as regards the Opium Convention? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think the Honourable Member 
had better address that question to the Government of China. 

Gbibvances or Ikdians in East Africa. 

474. *111. Gaya Fraead Sin^: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the following Eesblutidn passed by the East Africa, Indiaxr 
National Congress which was held at Mombasa in December last : 

** Thi^ Congress records its strong protest against the policy of segregation in 
Township areas intended to be adopted ny the Government, ny trying to reserve the 
light hoose areas in Sfomhassa Townships as Etxropean Resittotial' area, and partioalarly 
by restricting the proposed sale of 2Q plots in the said arqa U> tkumwiB only; whii^ 
step is a negation of the non-segregatioh policy laid down, by His Majesty’s Gewern- 
ment inthe^ite Pape^of July, 1923 '’! ^ 
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(b) What are the actual facts of the case, and what steps have Gov- 
ernment taken, or propose to take in this matter? 

Mr, J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to my reply to his question 
No. 66 of the Blst January. 1 am not in a position at present to make any 
further statement in the matter. 

Alleiej) Sno rrAOK of Timber on the South Indi.vn Railway. 

475. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to- 
state : 

(a) whether the inquiry in. regard to the huge shortage of timber 
revealed during the stock verification of the Sou^h Indian Railway 
Company in 1924 has been completed and if so, whether any report as 
to the persons responsible for the irregularity and fraud perpetrated was 
received by the Railway Board and wdietlier any disciplinary action has 
been taken by the Company or .the Railway Board in regard to the person 
or persons responsible ? 

(b) whether they will place the report on the table or furnish particulars 
of the irregularities and losses involved and the action taken to recoup the 
loss and punish the delinquents? 

(c) whether the Government have made any inquiries as to any and 
if so what extent of responsibility any otlicer or officers of the Railway 
Company bore in respect of tliese shortages? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ((t), (b) (uid (c). The enquiry into the alleged 
shortage has been completed. It has shown that the difference between 
the actual stocks held and the bcK)k balances was almost entirely due to 
defects in the system of issues, accounting and stock verification. It w^as 
also the result of inadequate accommodation in the Nagapatam Work- 
shops. The greater part of the difference has been definitely accounted 
for and it has not been possible to prove that any part- of it w^as due to theft 
or fraud. The Railway Board have expressed to the South Indian Railway 
Administration their grave disapproval of the conduct of affairs on that 
line in the matter and steps have been taken to remedy the defects in 
system. The disability as regards accommodation will be removed with 
the opening of the new Workshops at Trichinopoly. 

A preliminary report of the facts of the case will be found in para- 
graph 65 of the Audit Report of the Accountant General, Railways, on 
the accounts for 1924-25 which has already been dealt with by the Public 
Accounts Committee and a final report is contained in the Accountant 
General, Railways' Audit Report on the accounts for 1926-26 which will 
be considered by the Public Accounts Committee in due course. 

Civilian Apfrbnticb Store-Holders in Indian Arsenals. 

476. A« Baagaswaml Iyengar: Will Government be pleased io 
state the steps that were taken to give effect to the proposal of appointing 
civilian apprentice store-holders in the Army Department in the various 
arsenals in India and to state whether any inquiry has been recently 
started for the purpose of discontinuing this system? 3)o , Government 
propose to give the House an opportunity of discussing this subject before 
teMng a final decision as to the discontinuance of the system? 
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Mr. O. H. Toung: Twenty civilian apprentice store-holders were 
appointed in Februaiy, 1924, out of 53 candidates who applied. The pro- 
posal was originally sanctioned for one year, but at the end of that time 
(as was stated in reply to a question asked in this House on the 9th Sep- 
tember, 1925), it was extended for another year, which expired on 31st 
October, 1926. The question of going on with the proposal was then very 
carefully examined, and the apprentice store-holders were given provi- 
sionally a month s notice of discharge in case Government should decide 
to abandon the experiment of civilian store-holders in Arsenals. These 
notices were subsequently cancelled and those individuals who have proved 
efficient are being retained in service. For the future Government do not 
propose to close the door to civilian recruitment to these posts if suitable 
candidates are forthcoming. The last part of the Honourable Member's 
question therefore does not arise. I would invite his attention to a state- 
ment made in answer to a question on this subject in another place by 
HJs Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the 8th February. The state- 
ment gives a veiy full account of the experiment and of the reasons why 
it has not proved a success so far. 


Provincial Loans Fund. 

477. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to 
make a statement as to the present position of the Provincial Loans Fund 
and the extent to which Provincial Governments have availed themselves 
of the scheme of that fund? 

Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The annual Administration Eeport 
of the Provincial Loans Fund, which is under preparation, will shortly be 
published in the Gazette of India. I shall be happy to send a cop^ to 
the Honourable Member as soon as it is published. 


Separation of Audit from Accounts. 

478. ♦Mr, A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to 
atate what progress^ has been made in the scheme of separation of audit 
from accounts and whether any scheme for the separation of provincial re- 
sources, accounts and balances from the Central accounts is being examin- 
ed or put into operation? 

Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A scheme of complete separation 
of audit from accounts has been in force in the United Provinces from the 
1st April, 1926, while experiments in the same direction as regards the 
accoimts of the Central Government are also in progress in Calcutta, 
Bangalore, Delhi, Public Works Department and Delhi Civil Administra- 
tion. Another experimental office will be opened shortly in Delhi in order 
to take over the payments of the Secretariat and other headquarters estab- 
lishments. The question of separating accounts from audit in the depart 
ments under, the Central Board of Be??'entxe is also b^ing investigated. 

2. In the Bailway Department, following the Besolution adopted, by 
the Legislative Assembly pn the 16th September, 1926, a sdheme was in- 
troduced on the East Ihdian Bailway as an experimental measure on 
December, 1925, whereby the accounts were separated from au^t, .tlie 
former being under the control of the Finimcial Commissioner, Bailwaysi 
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the Auditor General remaining responsible for audit. In the new Clear- 
ing Accounts Office that has recently been started as a measure of simpli- 
fication of freight accounts between railways, a similar organisation has 
been adopted as an experiment. 

3. Eeports hitherto received from the United Provinces and elsewhere 
have been favourable; but the Auditor General will not be in a position 
to report on the main experiments till about September, when the a«?, counts 
for the current year will be practically closed. In the meantime, tlie 
•details of a scheme for the sepaj'.ation of provincial accounts and balances 
are being examined with a view to putting it tentatively into operation 
in the United Provinces, if the report of the Auditor General on the ques- 
tion of separation of aceoimts from audit in those provinces should prove 
favourable. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether, when any 
scheme has been definitely matund in regard to the separation of audit 
from accounts both in the Central and Provincial accounts, the matter 
will be placed before the Public Accounts Committee for examination and 
report ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have no doubt the matter will 
be brought before the Public Accounts Committee. 

Latrine.5 in Intehmkdiate Class Compartments on the North 

Western Railway. 

479. Hukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the fact that <the latrines provided generally in the North-Western 
Railway’s intermediate class are designed for Europeans and they are quite 
unsuitable for the Indian passengers who mostly travel in these compart- 
ments? If the answer be in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
reconstriidt all such latrines in such a way that they may be conveniently 
used by the Indian passengers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The facts are not as stated. Bogie intermediate 
and intern^diate and third class carriages generally on the North Western 
Railway are each provided with 3 latrines suitable for Indians and 1 latrine 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. , 

Further there are 296 vehicles, the intennediate class latrines of which 
are suitable for Indians only. 

Leaky Latrines in the Intermediate Class Compartments. 

480. Hukhtar Singh; Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the fact thal in most of the intermediate class carriages the pipe 
connections of the latrines are leaky and water spreads badly specially 
in compartments to which latrines of the European style are attached? 
Do Government propose to remove this existing grievance? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not sure to what Railway the Honourable 
Member is referring. If he will bring his complaint directly to the notice 
of the Agent, I am sure that the matter will be looked into. 

PaOTECTION TO THE BOLTS AND NuTS INDUSTRY. 

m. Hukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
^rawn to the fact tha.t the bolts and nuts industry of India has b^n hit 
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hard by raising the duty on steel without raising the duty on the im- 
portation of nuts and bolts? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state the necessary steps that they are contemplating in helping this infant 
industry ? If not are Government prepared to make the necessary inquiries 
in this connection and to take necessary steps to help the industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is refer- 
red to paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Tariff Board's Report on the continuance 
of protection to the steel industry, a copy of which has been supplied to 
him. The Board will consider the applications made for the grant of 
protection to the manufacture of bolts and nuts in the course of their 
enquiry regarding the continuance of protection to the manufacture of 
wire and wire-nails. I may add that that enquiry into wire and wire-nails 
is going on now. 

Prevention oe Buuglauies at Stations on the South Indian and 
THE Madras avd S urruEttN Mauratta Railways. 

482. *Mr. B. P. Naidu: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawm to an article entitled “ Safety of Stsition Staff at page 217 of the 
Indian Railway Magazine? 

(b) Is it a fact that burglaries from the cash chest of the railw^ay 
station have been reported from St. Thomas Mount, Conjeevaram and 
some other stations on the South Indian Railway and also on the Madras 
and Southern Maharatta Railwiay? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsans: (a) Yes. 

(b) No report to this effect has been received by Government. 

(c) Government have no action in contemplation. The matter is within 
the competence of Agents. 

Deputy Transportation Superintendent (Traction), Great Indian! 

Peninsula Railway. ^ 

483. *Mr. B. P. XTaidu: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is 
a fact that, in inviting applications for appointment of a Deputy Transporta- 
tion Superintendent (Traction) on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, one 
of the qualifications is stated to be that candidates must be ^'European*' 
British subjects? 

(6) If so, why has this qualification been insisted upon? 

Th.0 Honourable Sir Oharlea Iimee: Under the new policy of recruit- 
ment and Indianisation of the superior services a major proportion of the 
recruitment to these services has now to be made in India from persons 
of Indian domicile, and recruitment in England is restricted to persons of 
non-Asiatic domicile. This explains the terms of the advertisement to which 
the Honourable Member refers. As an exception to the general policy 
it has been decided that for specialist posts candidates of Indian domicile 
will be eligible for recruitment in England also. 

Hr. A, Bangaawami lyengar: May I know, Sir, by what authority Gov- 
ernment have adopted the policy that in respect of reerntment in Engl^ 
persons of non-Asiatic domicile shouhi be preferred to pekons of Asiaticr 
domicile? 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I may say, Sir, that our recruitment 
scheme was discussed and approved by the Central Advisory Council. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether in regard to 
the Lee Commission’s proposals for recruitment for the all-India services 
generally any such restriction has been imposed? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not know. 

Tkaintno of Indians Abroad fn Railway Practice and Manaoe- 

MENT. 

484. ’•‘Mr, B. P. Naidu: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they intend to send Indians for training in railway practice and manage- 
ment to foreign countries in such subjects for which there are no suitable 
facilities in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Under the scheme of recruitment 
for the Transportation (Power) and ]\lechanical Engineering Departments 
of State Railways, provision has been made for the training in the United 
Kingdom, for two years, of special apprentices recruited in India. The 
regulations for recruitment for these Departments were published in the 
Gazette of India of the 17th July, 1926. 

In connection with the schemes of retruitment for the Electrical Engi- 
neering and Signal Engineering Departments the question whether recruits 
obtained in India sliould be sent to the United Kingdom for trainnig is 
now under consideration. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: May I ask the Honourable Member if 
he will kindly inform me whether Anglo-Indians have been included in 
this scheme of training in England? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We treat Anglo-Indians, Sir, as 
statutory Indians. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: May I ask the Honourable Member if 
he will abide by that classification in future questions and schemes also? 

Use of Steel tn the Construction of Stations on tile Suoranuu- 
Nilambur Section of tbr South Indian Hailway. 

485. "^Mr. B. P. Naidu: Will Government be pleased to state:- 

(а) If it is a fact that the South Indian Railway has ordered steel 

joists, doors, and window frames from England for their 
stations now being constructed on the Shoranur-Nilambur line 
and for other constructions as well? 

(б) Whether any other Railways are using steel in place of timber 

in the construction of buildings? 

(c) Whether there have been any complaints by Government 

engineers or railway engineers that teak was not satisfactory 
for buildings? 

(d) If no such complaints have been made, whether the Govern- 

ment are prepared to instruct Railways to uee teak instead of 
steel doors, etc., in a hot country like India? 

(c) Is it not a fact that employees on the South Indian Railway are 
already complaining that the use of Mangalore tiles . for 
roofing, without flat tiles underneath them, are making hduses 
too hot? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons ; The information is being obtained and will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member when received. 

Judgment op the Allahabad Higk Cotjet heg.miding the ObuoA- 
TioN ON Railways to lock Wagons while caruying Goons. 

486. *Mr. B. P. Kaidu: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a decision of the Allahabad High Court reported at page 869 of 
1926, Allahabad in the All-India Eeporter, where the High Court say that 
it is the duty of the Bail ways to lock the wagons while carrying goods? 

(6) Do Government propose to issue instructions to Bail way Companies 
to lock their wagons in future? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have seen the judgment refer- 
red to. Out of a full bench of five Judges one Judge alone expressed 
the opinion that there was an obligation on railways to lock wagons wEile 
carrying goods. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 


Consulting Engineer to the Government op India in England. 

487. ♦Mr. K. 0. Heogy: Is there a post entitled “Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Government of India “ in England? If so, when was the post 
created, who is the present holder of the said post and what are his duties? 
When was the present contract with him made, and when is it due to 
expire ? 

Expiry op the Contract with Messrs. Rendpx Palmer and Tritton* 

488. ♦Mr. E. 0. Neogy: (a) When is the contract with Messrs. Eendel 
Palmer and Tritton due to expire? 

(b) Are any portions of the annual retainer of this firm specifically 
allocated to purely railway work, and to structural and other civil engineer- 
ing works, respectively? 

The Sonourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: With your permission, 
Sir, I should like 'to reply to questions Nos. 487 and 488 together. 

The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to pages 69-70 and 
iqjpendices I and II of the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee 
dated the 17th August 1925. 

The answer to part (b) of question No. 488 is in the negative. 


Appointment op an Indian as Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India in England. 

489. *Mr. K. 0. Beogy: Have Government rec^ved any application 
from any qualified Indian Engineer for appoifitment as Consulting Engineer 
in England? If so, with what result? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hatb. Mitra: The Government of India 
have received one such ^plication frran Dr. B. N. Dey, which has been 
forwarded to the Hl^ Commissiimer ior India for consideration. 

Mr. H. 0. H^Ogy: What decision have Government amved at on that 
•application? 
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Tlie Honourable Sir Bhupendra Katb Mitra: If the Honourable Mem^ 
bar will kindly refer to my reply he will see that the Government of 
India have not yet come to any decision. 

DlSCONTtNUAXCK OF THE PllAOTICE OF HEADERS JX THE PoST 

Offices signing as Escorts to Postmen. 

490. *Mr. N, M. Joshi: Are Government aware that readers in the Post 
Offices in the Bombay City are made to sign as an escort to one or more 
postmen, when the amount of money orders entrusted to a postman ex- 
ceeds the prescribed limit, but they arc not actually allowed to escort but 
are detained in the Post Offices to attend to other duties? If so, do Gov- 
ernment propose to discontinue this practice on the ground that it involves 
the readers in monetary responsibilities which they cannot carry out? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. The practice is 
being discontinued. 

Casual Leave of Postmen and Menials in Post OmcES. 

401. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that postmen and 
menials in Post Offices where their number ('xceeds 4, are not given casual 
leave unless they themselves bring a substitute and pay him out of their 
own pay? If so, do Govcnimer.t propose to make provision for paid 
substitutes in their casual leave vacancies as they have done in case of 
those Post Offices where their number does not exceed 4? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

Principle followkd in fixing tde Pay of Permanent Inclmbents 
WHEN A IIeVISTON OF TlME-SCALE IS S.\ NCTIOXED. 

492. "^Mr. N. M. Joshi: When any revisic>n of lime-scale is sanctioned, 
what principle is followed by Government in fixing the pay of permanent 
incumbents? If “ point to point ” principle is not followed, do Govern- 
ment propose to make any j)rovisioD for those who do not reach their 
maximum of time-scale with 20 years’ service? 

^ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The ordinary rules are laid down 
ill Fundamental Rules 22 and 23. The Government do not propose to 
issue any other rules on the subject. 

Increase of Postmen in Post Offices in the North Bombay 

Island, 

498, ♦Mr, N, M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state what 
things are taken into consideration in fixing the time-test postmen 
When was the number of postmen last fixed according to this test in the 
Bombay G. P. 0, and its town sub-offices? Is it a fact that in some of 
the vastly developed area^ of the North Bombay island there is no increase 
in the staff of postmen commensurate with the increase in the volume of 
the post office business? 

The Honourable Sir, Bhupendra Nath Mitra: With respect to the first 
part, the Honourable Member's attention is invited to the remarks made 
against item 14 of Part 11 of the Statement of Grievances which was 
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laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly on the 4th March 1926. The 
second part does not arise. The case is not as stated in the third part. 

Recovery of Subsciuptjons from Membfus of the Customs Sekvicb 

Association. 

494. *Mr, N* H. Josthi: (a) Are Government aware that consequent on 
the withdrawal of recognition the recovery of subscriptions from members 
of the Customs Service Association through the deduction book has now 
been stopped by the order of the Collector of Customs, Calcutta? 

(6) Is it true that deductions for picnics, entertainments, recoveiy^ of 
cost of sports gear supplied by firms to Preventive Officers are made at 
their request and disbursed through that book? 

(c) If such be the case will Government be pleased to state what objec- 
tion there is to the Association subscriptions being dealt with in a similar 
manner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government of India 
understand that on the withdrawal of recognition from the Customs Ser- 
vice Association the Collector of Customs decided that members must 
thereafter make tlioir own arrangements for the payment of subscriptions 
to it. 

(b) Only such payments as are due from members to a recognised 
institution arc made in the manner referred to. 

(c) The Government of India agree with the Collector of Customs that 
the services of a Government employee should not be utilised in working 
hours to collect money for an unrecognised institution. 


Definition op ^^Departmental Enquiry in the Case of 
Government Servants appointed on State Railways. 

495. *Lieut.-Ooloiiel B. A. J. Oidney: 1. Does the Government cf 
India Order No. F. -472/ 11/23 operate on Government servants appointed 
on Indian State Railways? If so: 

(a) what constitutes a properly recorded departmental inquiry; 

(b) what does a departmental inquiry actually mean; and 

(c) is it the intention of Government that the inquiry shall be 

conducted by oflBcers who have already charged and con- 
demned the ‘ accused ’ to the higher authorities, and are 
therefore both the accusers and judge? 

2. Has the accused any right to demand a copy of the records of 
.such an inquiry and the finding arrived at by the officers holding it, and 
Is it in order to refuse to furnish him with a copy? 

8. Are Government aware that such incidents are not of uncommon 
occurrence in the administration of various Indian State Railways? 

the HononraWe Sir Charles Innes: 1. The rules referred to by the 
Honourable Member apply to officem under the administrative control of 
Local Oovemments and not to fihose the Gdvetnment df tndia. 

2 and 8. Do not arise. ^ 
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Dismissals on the East Indian and the Great Indian 
Ekninsula Railways. 

496. Lieut. -Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: (a) Are Government aware of 
the fact that on both the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
ways, which are State Railways, nien have been dismissed without the 
l^rovisions of the Government of India orders on the subject being observed 
and that the Ihiilvvay Board refuses to interfere in such cases? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the East Indian Railway, besides the Agent, 
the Divisional Superintendents now have the independent power of dis~ 
missing its employees? 

(c) Will Government state how’ many appeals from men so dismissed 
have been received by the Agents of the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways since these Railways came under State management, 
and in how many cases, if any, these Agents have upheld these appeals, 
i.nd modified or reversed the orders and judgments passed by their junior 
cfiicers ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Government are not aware 
ihnt the facts arc as stated. 

(b) Divisional Superintendents on the East Indian Railway as on 
('.ther State Railways have always had the power to dismiss certain 
classes of employees. 

(c) Government have not the information and do not propose to call 
for it. They have no reason to think that the Agents of tlie two railways 
mentioned do not exercise their powers in the matter properly. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member assure 
this House that if X point out cases to him he will take notice and inquire 
into them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That depends on the cases. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: I thank the Honourable Member. I 
shall give him genuine cases if he will kindly promise me to inquire into 
them- 


Action t>^ken by the Railway Board on Appeals from Men 
dismissed by the East Indian and the Great Inlian 
Peninsula Railways. 

497. *Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1. Will Government be pleased 
lo inform this House : 

(a) how many appeals have been received by the Railway Board 

from mep dismissed on the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways since these Railways came under its, 
control ; 

(b) what staff is engaged by the Hailway Board to inquire careMly 

into these cases ; and 

(c) in how many such appeals, if any, the Eailway Board has 

referred the matter to the Agent for reconsideration and 
further inquiry or whether it has steadily refused to interfere 
with the action taken by the Agents concerned with the 
stereotyped reply, "The Bailway Board regrets it cannot 
interfere with the action taken by the Agent 
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2. How many appeals have been referred to the Eailway Board from 
its dismissed State Bailway employees on these two Eailways, submitted 
through His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General, and, in how 
many cases, if any, has it interfered and upheld the appeals submitted 
against the orders of the Agent? 

3. Is it a fact that owing to want of adequate staff the Eailway Board 
find it next to impossible to examine such appeals thoroughly? If so, do 
Government intend to make provision for supplying this extra staff? 

The Honourable Six Charles Innes: The appeals against dismissal 
which have been received by the Eailway Board since the two Eailways 
were taken over are not numerous but I do not know the exact number. 
AVhenever an appeal lay to the Eailway BoaM a report from tlio Agent 
was obtained on it. No separate staff is employed solely for the disposal 
of appeals against dismissal; the branch of the Eailway Board^s office 
which deals with all matters relating to personnel also deals witli appeals 
of this nature, and it is not inadequate for the w'ork, including the thorough 
examination of appeals which it has to perform. 

Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether in respect of 
a])peals against dismissals on State Eaihvays the matter is not referred 
to the Public Service Commission? 

The Honourable^ Sir Charles Innes: I should require notice of that, 
Sir. 

Pjjocbuure adopted by the North Westeiiv Eailw.vy i.v (^ases op 
alleged Fraud by their Coxtuactors and Employees, 

498. * Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Qid^iey: (<i) Is it a fact that the ordinary 
practice of the Eailways, in cases where their contractors and employees 
are suspected of and departmentaily charged with fraud, is to dismiss or 
discharge them even on suspicion instead of prosecuting them criminally? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons for not 
taking such action in certain cases,, wdthi:: the past eight months, both with 
contractors and its employees, official and subordinate, on the North 
Western Eailway and which have been brought to their notice? 

The Honourable Sir Ohaxlee Innes: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Excess of Mixehal Oil disclosed as a Eesult of Veiufication by 
THE Audit Detahtment of the East Indian Railway in 1924. 

499. *Iiieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Sidney: 1, Is ft th^ rule for stores to 
b% verified by the Audit Department of the East Indian Eailway at least 
once a year, if not more frequently? Does this rule hold good m respect 
to the item of mineral lubricating oil? If so, will Government please 
state : 


(a) when the item of mmeral lubricating oil for the Carriage and 
Wagon, D^artment wafe verified by the Audit Department at 
the liUlooih Warehbuee, dr, in other words^ at the Stores at- 
Lillooah, prior to the v^^ificaiicm of 8th September, 1924; 
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>(b) what the net result of such verification was, after adjusting the 
shortages and excess found on verification; 

.(a) what the net result of the verification conducted by Mr. S. N. 
Ghose of the East Indian Bailway, Audit Department at 
Lillooah was, on the 8th September, 1924, and whether it 
disclosed an excess of 87,810 gallons of mineral lubricating oil 
over the book balance on that date; and 

(d) what was the actual quantity of mineral lubricating oil pur- 
chased from date of last verification up to the date of the 
present verification referred to. viz., 8th September, 1924? 

2. Was the Carriage and Wagon Superintendent satisfied with the 
finding of the verification and was he asked by the Audit Department to 
have this excess checked in his office and credited through a Profit and 
Loss Eeceived Beturn? Was this done and is this Return now on official 
record ? 

3. Was he jiskcd to explain how such a large quantity came to do 
issued when the book balance showed a considerably smaller quantity to 
be in hand and what was his* explanation in the matter? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: 1. Yes. 

(ki) and (b). The result of the verification held on 16th June, 1924, was 
an excess of gallons 1,788^ representing the difference between book 
and ground balances. 

(c) The. result of the verification held on 8th September, 1924, w^as an 
excess of 5,^87 gallons representing the difference between book and^ 
ground balances- 

In September 1924. the following verifications were, among others, 
carried out at Lillooah : 

(1) Mineral oil — 

Excess — 5,287 gallons. 

(2) Cotton waste soaked in mineral oil — 

Deficiency 114 cwt. 2 qr. 4 lb.* 

The above items represent the difference between book and ground 
balances on verification. 

Investigations carried out subsequent to the verification showed that 
there was a large- number of requisitions from out-stations for supply of 
“Cotton waste soaked in mineral oil**, which had been complied with 
prior .to 8th September, 1924, but had not been posted in the books. The 
total of these requisitions amounted to 7,502 cwt. 3 qr. 15 lb. representing 
the equivalent of 1,184 cwt. 1 qr, 15 lb. of cotton waste and 83,255 gallons 
of mineral oil. 

After posting these items in the books the net result of the verification 
lof mineral oil as disclosed by a comparison of book balances and actual 

•(This ^pssents 18 cwt. 0 qr. 4 lb. of cotton waste and 96 cwt. 2 qr. 0 lb., or 
1,272 gallons of mineral oil). 
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siook fead the posting of the requisitions complied with prior to the 
verification was as follows t 

Gallons. 

1. Mineml oil excess ....... 6,287 

2. Less shortage of mineral oil found on verification of mineral 

oil soaked in cotton waste 1,272 


Net excess . 4,566 


3. Add mineral oil forming part of*aotton waste soaked in oil . 83,256 


87,blO 


(d) Gallons 144,966 of which gallons 26,649 were supplied to 
Ijillooah Depot. 

2. The results of Ihe verification were duly referred to llie ('amage 
and Wagon Superintendent. The discrepancies were adjusted through 
Profit anri Lf)ss Account find the returns are on the otlicial record. The 
result of the verification was not considered satisfactory. 

3- No satisfactory explanation was forthcoming, and the staff concerned 
with the custody and ivccountal of the materials was dismissed from 
service. 

Lieut -Colonel H. A. J. Sidney: Sir, will the Honournblo Alembcr 
kmdly tell us who wa^ responsible fur this condition and lofs to the 
Kailway ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not hni Sir 

Lieut-Colonel H, A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Arcmber kindly 
make* an inquiry and lot me know considering it is about three years ago 
and five men have been dismissed and ruined for it? 

Mr. A. A. L. P .rsoPS: No, Sir. The staff concerned were dismissed 
from service. \ 

Exckss op Mixeiial Oil DisotoflED as a result oe Vkuificatiox by 
THE AimiT Dlpartment of the l^AST Indian Railway in 1924. 

500. *Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: If the alleged excess of 
87,810 gallons of mineral oil over the book balance actually existed in the 
case which led to the dismissal of Mr. M. D'Cniz, Acting Superintendent, 
Howrah General Stores, East Indian Railway, wiU Government please 
state : 

(a) where such excesses came from ; 

(b) if the suppliers, Messrs, the Standard Oil Company of New 

York, were intimated of same and called upon to explain; 
whether they were credited with this excess, representing over 
a lakh and a half of rupees in value, 

{&)r if, with the systeid iu force on this Railway, this exoSSS, re- 
presenting $8 it does 22 oil tank'whgons dt 4,000 gallons each, 
was or could have been supplied within the short period re- 
^sehted trbm date of last veriAcatihn of %0v8^ 

September, 1924, and 
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(d) if the Agent of this Bailway suspected the Carriage and Wagon 
Department staff at Lillooah, who made the original issues, to 
be in collusion with the officials and staff at the various out- 
stations from Howrah to E^alka and had issued diminished 
quantities to them and obtained receipts for quantities not 
actually supplied or, in other words, for excess quantities? If 
so, were these officials and staff questioned about the receipts 
granted to Lillooq,h Stores and with what result ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: As explained in my reply to the pn'vious ques- 
tion, 88,255 gallons of the difference of 87,810 gallons between ground and 
book balances was due to the fact that certain requisitions complied with 
prior to 8th September, 1924 had not on that date been j)osted in the 
books; the balance of about 4,500 gallons wa^ • uhiless due to accumula- 
tions of small differences between actual and booked issues. 

Dismissal op Mu. M. D'Carz, late oitictattnu Stores Supeiun- 

TENDENT, HOWRAII, EaST InDIaN RaILWAY. 

501. ^Lieut.-Golonel H. A. J. Gidney: (a) With reference to the reply 
to my unstarred questions Nos. 118-122, dated Blst August, 1926, in which 
the Honourable Member stated that because the East Indian Railway was 
at that time not under State management, he disclaimed responsibility 
for the summary dismissal in connection with the Cotton Waste Case of 
Mr. M. D’Oruz. Acting Superintendent, Howrah General Stores, East 
Indian Railway, will the Government please state if, when the East Indian 
Railway became a State Railway, the Government of India became the 
assigns of all assets and liabilities in connection with that Railway? 

(b) Will Government pleas- ■ state whether they deny their liability to 
any claims that have been made by Mr. M. D’Cruz in connection with this 
case ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether, on a date subsequent to the 
East Indie Railway coming under State management, the Railway Board 
ordered t'v. ^ s members, Col. Sheridan and Mr. Sims, to proceed to 
Calcutia to i* Jgate this case? Did they hold an investigation (without 
examining Mr. D’Cruz) and obtain legal advice? 

Dismissal op Mr. M. D'Cruz, l\te 0PFiciATiNf4 Storks Superin- 
tendent, Howrah, East Indian Railway. 

503. *Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Qfidney: Will the Government of Indj^ 
be pleased to state whether they have held the late Controller of Stores, 
East Indian Railway, primarily responsible for dereliction of dvitv in con- 
nection with the Cotton Waste Case? Is it a fact that the late Controller of 
Stores has admitted in writing and that his statement is on official record, 
that he did order Mr. D^Cruz to act as he did and, for which act, he, 
Mr. D’Cruz, as a subordinate, for obeying his superior’s orders, was sum- 
marily dismissed? 

Dismissal op. Mr* M. D'C^rz, late oppictATixo Stores Superin- 

TENDBNt, Howrah, East Indian Railway, t' 

: r604. ♦Lieut.-Oalonel H. A^ J. Gidney: Is it not an official recorded 
Ifiot tbatj, with rogar4 to the three charges, framed against Mr. 
fey ftha ; Agejrt, E^st India^r Rmlway, ^jhe (Mr;, D^Cruz^ ^ 

B 2 ’ ^ " 
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statement alleged (a) that he acted under the direct and personal order 
of his superior otRcer, the Controller of Stores : (b) that, vide letter 
No. S/A. 1966 of 8th October, 1924, from Chief Auditor to the Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, instead of a shortage, an excess of 9c)2 cwts. of 
cotton waste was found on an official investigation and weighment being 
taken : (c) that, instead of a shortage of mineral lubricating oil an excess 
of 87,810 gallons over book balance was found on official weighment being 
taken, and that therefore, (d) in dismissing Mr. D^Cniz summarily the 
charges made by tlie Agent against him that, as a result of shortage, the 
East Indian Eailway had suffered enormous losses, had no foundation in fact 
or substance? 

2. If so, what were the findings of the official inquiry? 

3. Is it not the duty of the Eailway Board to administer justice to its 
employees irrespective of grades? 

4. Do Government intend, in the interests of justice, to call upon the 
East Indian Eailway to show the quantity of each of the items purchased 
from the date of last verification up to the date of the present verification 
(8th September, 1924)? 

5. If Government disputes the accuracy of this statement is it prepared 
to place the entire records and evidence in this case before an impartial 
Committee of Members of this House, official or non-official, and to submit 
to its opinion? If not, is the Eailway Board (a) afraid to face the issues 
involved in the dismissal of one of its employees, or (b) is it its intention 
to use these subordinates as scapegoats to suffer and to shield the irregular- 
ities of officials? 


Reinstatement of Mr. M. D^Cruz and five other Sobordinatis 

DISMISSED BY THE EaST INDIAN RaILWaY IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE Cotton Waste Case. 

605. ’•‘Lleut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Sidney: (a-) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they obtained eminent legal advice, and if so, was 
this advice to the effect th^ Mr. D'Cruz and the five subordinates who 
were dismiss^ with him were guilty or not guilty of any dishonest act m 
connection with the Cotton Waste Case? 

(b) Is it a fact that it was only after or at the time that the Agent 
dismissed these six subordinates, including Mr. D'Cruz, that he became 
suspicious of the part played in connection with the cotton waste case by 
the Oonbroller of Stores, and, if so, did this lead to further action by the 
Government against the Controller of Stores which ended in his dismissal? 
If so, why did the Agent not cancel his former orders and reinstate these 
six subordinates? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I propose with your permissiem, 
Sir, to answer questions 601 and 508 to 605 together. I have nothing to 
add to the information given to the Honourable Member in my reply to 
questions Nos. 118 to 122 on the Slat Au^st, 1926, and in the Railway 
Department’s letter of the 28th October, 1926, to him, 

Ueut^Ocionel H» A. J. Oldney: Bir, will the Honourable Member 
ikmdly inform me whether the Agent of the feast Indian RaBwa^ otdered 
the Controller of Stores of the East Indian Railway to keep his month 
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shut in this matter, as admitted by the Controller of Stores in a letter 
which I possess here, and that this took place .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question has been put. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not remember all the details in 
this case, but I may inform the Honourable Member that the very long^ 
reply I gave to his unstarred question last August was written after a very 
complete study of the question, and I am perfectly satisfied that there is 
no ground whatever for reopening that case. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Cidney: Sir, I am not satisfied. 

Indebtedness of the East Indian Raieway to Mr. M. D^Cruz:. 

502. ^Lieut.-Oolonel E. A. J. Sidney : (a) Are Government aware of 
the fact that besides the sum of about Bs. 14,000 representing his bonus 
and gratuity which it has refused to pay him, the East Indian Railway is 
still in debt to Mr. D'Cruz to the extent of Rs. B,000, his Provident Fund, 
by reason of refusing him settlement up-to-date? 

(b) Will the Government please state whether this money has been 
taken on to and is, to-day, to be found on the books of the East Indian 
Railway ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; Mr. D’Cruz was dismissed from the 
service, and was consequently not entitled to bonus on his provident fund 
and gratuity; and Government are not in debt to him for these amounts. 
They are not aware whether Mr. D’Cruz has yet drawn his own acoumula* 
tions in the Provident Fund in full. If not, any balance must be borne on 
the books of the East Indian Railway. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Cidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
inform me what was the total loss of the East Indian Railway owing to 
these transactions on the part of Mr. D’Cruz and others for which they 
were dismissed, and whether that total loss was deducted from the amount 
due to Mr. D’Cruz and others from their gratuity and bonus? If not and 
if the Railway lost money, will Government fcndly explain why they 
paid out to these men their Provident Fund? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Nothing was due to Mr. D’Cruz on 
account of his Provident Fund bonus because he forfeited the bonus as he 
was dismissed. 

Dismissal of the Controller of Stores, East Indian Railway. 

606. * Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Cidney: fa) Is it not a fact that the Gov- 
ernment of India dismissed the Controller of Stores. East Indian Railway, for 
offences committed by him before that Railway was taken over as a State 
Railway and, as in Mr. D'Ouz’b case, was not the inquiry commenced 
before the Government took over the Railway ? 

(b) If so, will Government please state why they accepted responsibility 
and acted in the one case and refused to do so in the other? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The reply to both parts of the 
question is in the negative. 

(b) ISierefore does not arise. 
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REDUOriON OF THE INTEREST ON PROVIDENT FOND DEPOSITS. 

507. ’‘‘Lieut.-Oolonel E. A. J. Qidney: With reference to Goveomment's 
decision to reduce the interest on Provident Fund deposits from to 4i 
per cent, frotm April 1st, 1927, will the Honourable Member please State 
whether this order applies to the Provident Fund deposits of the employees 
fei tile various State Bail ways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 


Grant to Postal Signallers in the Telegraph Department op the 
Benefit of counting their Service in the Postal Department 

FOR PURPOSES OF REGULATION OF THEIR PaY. 

508. ’^Ziiaut.-aoiUmel B. A. J. Sidney: 1. Will Government state why^^the 
postal signallers who have been absorbed in the Telegraph Department on 
the r^uisition of the Government itself have been denied the privilege of 
counting their past services in the Postal Department in the adjustment of 
their salaries? 

2. Is it not a fact that when one Government servant is transferred from 
one Department to another, he receives adequate consideration for his* past 
services ? 

3. Is it not a fact that when a military telegraphist is transferred to 
civil employment, his past services are taken into account for the adjust- 
ment of his" salary ? 

4. Is it not a fact that when Local Service telegraphists w^ere absorbed 
into the General Scale, tlieir transfers were made point to point? 

5. Have the Government of India received any representation from the 
All-India Telegraph Union on the subject? If so, has any reply been sent 
to them ? 

6. Are Government prepared to consider the question of revising the 
salaries of these postal recruited men without affecting the claims of 
seniority in service of the Departmental hands ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: 1. The attention of the 
Honourable Member is drawn to the concluding paragraph of the reply 
given in the Assembly on the 27th January, 1927, to part (c) of the starred 
question No. 41 by Mr D. V. Belvi. It may be added that the request of 
the Postal recruited men to be granted the benefit of their Postal Service 
for purposes of regulating their pay in tlie Telegraph Service w^as carefully 
considered by the Telegraph Committee of 1921. The Committee held 
that they were unable to support this claim as the men concerned had 
voluntarily elected to enter a Department from what was altogether a 
separate Department at a time when the prospects in the new Department 
were decidedly better and they could not fairly seek to be treated as if 
they had remained in the original Department. 

2. Presumably the Honourable Member refers to the question of past 
services being counted "^for increment' on transfer of a #)Vernmpit ser- 
vant from one Department to another. The attehtion cH the HonoftrsWe 
Member is drawn to the reply given on the Slsft January^ 1927^ to 
question No. 27 by Mr. M. K. Acharya. 
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8. No, except for the period he has been contmuously ena{)loyed in 
‘departmental telegraph offices as a military telegraphist. 

4. Yes. 

6. Yes. A reply to the representation is expected to issue shortly. 

6. No. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. S. Oidney: Sir, will the Honourable Member 
please inform me with reference to his reply to part 3 of my question, why 
it is that the Telegraph Department alone do not recognize for this purpose 
•service in one Department before transfer to the other? 

The Honourable Wi Bhupendia Nath Vitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
her will Wndly read the documents to which I have referred in my reply 
to his main question, be will be able to obtain information on the question 
now asked by bhn. 


Joining of the Main Line of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway from Pittafur to Cocanada. 

609. *l£r. T. Prakasam : Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the letter of the Secretary, East Godavari District Association, Cocanada, 
dated the 25th January, 1927, to the Secretary, Railway Board, Delhi, re- 
garding the joining of the main line of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway from Pittapur to Cocanada? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: The Government have received the letter men- 
tioned by the Honourable Member and the matter is at present under their 
consideration. 


Amendment of the Indian Railways Act. 

510. *Mr. T. Prakasam: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether they propose to take up the revision of the Indian Railways Act, 
and if so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the answer 
•given in this Assembly to question No. 275 asked by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, on the 7th February, 1927. 

Completion of the Nidaduol-Narsapur and Qudwada-Bhimavaram 

Railway Lines. 

611. *Mr. T. prakasam: With reference to the Nidaduol-Narsapur line 
;and Gudwada-Bhimavarani line will the Government bo pleased to state: 

(a) What the time allowed for its completion is? 

(b) When the Engineer or Engineers, in .charge of these works, have 

begun the-^works? 

(c) Whether tender^ have been called for and accepted in connection 

with the various wwks and if so, when and for what works? 

’ (d) Sow much more time is required to complete the lines and open 
•’ them ? 

Whetlw the Engineer or EngineeTs-in-charge of the lines applied 
. for any extension o£ time and if so, how long? 
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(/) Wlftit is the sum spent monthly on the Engineering BstabliBhi* 
ments ? 

Mr. A* A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member when received. 


Increase in the Nvmber of Sikhs employed in ihb Offices of the 
Agent and the Chief Auditor, North: Western Bailwat. 

512. *Sar(iar Eartar Singh: (a) What is the total ministerial strength 
of the offices of the Agent, North-Western Eailway and the Chief Auditor, 
North-Western Eailway respectively under different grades and how many 
of them are Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs in each grade? 

(b) Do the Government propose to take steps to increase the number 
of Sikhs employed? 

Mr. A. A. L« Parsons: The information for which the Honourable Mem- 
ber asks is not available; but the orders, which the Government of India 
have recently issued relating to the measures to be adopted for securing 
the appointment of members of minority communities in the different offices 
of the Government of India, have been communicated to Eailway Adminis- 
trations, and I have no doubt that they will be put into operation on the 
North Western Eailway. 


Number of Hindi s, Muhammadans and Sikhs employed in the Ofptces^ 
OF THE Postmaster-General, Punjab and Nor'H West Frontier 
Circle, and the Deputy Postmaster General, Eailway Mail 
Service, Ambala. 

513. *Sardar Eartar Singh: Will Government please place on the table 
a statement showing the number of Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs 
employed in the offices of the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Circle and the Deputy Postmaster-General, Eailway Mail Service^ 
Ambala? 

Sir Oanen Eoy: The following statement gives the details asked for 


by the Honourable Member: 




Office of Postmaster- 
General, Punjab 
and North-West 





Frontier Circle. 

Hindus .... 

• 

» 


109 

Muhammadans 

. 

• 

• 

66 


Sikhs 5 

Office of the Deputy 
Postmaster-Oenemi, 
Bailway Mail Service; 
Northern Circle. 

Hindus .44 

Muhammadans « 

Sikhs # , ♦ , • • • ♦ . ' ‘ 6 
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Peoportion op Muhammadans, Gurkhas and other Hindus and 
Sikhs employed as Soldiers and Vickroy^s Commissioned 
OFFICERS IN 1HB INDIAN ArMY. 

514. ^Sardar Eartar Singh: (a) What is the total number of Indian 
soldiers and Viceroy s commissioned officers in the Indian Army (both/^ 
Cavalry and Infantry respectively)? 

(b) Will Government kindly give the above information as below: 

(i) number of Muhammadans, 

(ii) number of Gurkhas and other Hindus, 

(iii) number of Sikhs? 

(c) What is the proportion of each commimity in the Indian Army ? ’ 


Q. H. Young: 

(a) and (5). The figures are as follows 

Cavalet — 


4,508 

Miihaiiimadans. 

4,208 

HindiiB. 

2,582 

Sikhs. 

Total 11,298 


Infantry — 


38,294. 

Muhammadans. 

55,979 

Gurkhas and other Hindus. 

15,208 

Sikhs. 

Total 1,04,481 



(c) The percentages for the whole of the Indian Army are as follows : • 
33 per cent. Muhammadans. 

50 per cent. Gurkhas and other Hindus. 

17 per cent. Sikhs. 

Number of Sikhs in the Salt Department. 

515. '''Sardar Eartar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state whatr 
is the number of Sikhs in the Imperial and Provincial services of the ' 
Salt Department and the number cf total appointments? 

The Eononrahla Sir BaiSil Blackett: There are no Sikhs in the gazetted' 
ranks of the Bombay and Madras Salt Departments. In the Northern 
India Salt Eevenue Department out of 44 gazetted officers two are Sikhs. 
The Salt Department is not divided into an Imperial and a Provincial ser- 
vice. 

Number of Muhammadan, Hindu and Sikh Inspectors of Post 
Offices and the Railway Mail Service in the Punjab. 

516. *Siurdar Eartar Sii^: What is the total number of Inspectojna' 
of Post Offices and the Railway Mail Service, respectively in the Punjab’ 
and bow many of them are Muhammadans, Hindus, and Sikhs? 

Sfr Oanen Boy: Sixty-three; 24 Muhammadans, 35 Hindus and 4 SOchs? 
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Number or Sikhs who appeared at the Examination held by the 

Accountant G-eneral, Centrai. Revenues, in January east. 

517. *Sardar Kartar Singh: Will Government please state: 

(i) how many Sikhs applied to appear in the Examination held by 
the Accountant-General, Central Eevenues, in January last, 
and how many were allowed to sit in it? 

(ii) how many from other communities^ t.e., Hindus and Muham- 

madans sat for the examination? 

(iii) the number of accepted candidates from each community? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (i) 37 Sikhs applied, 11 were held 
« eligible, and only 6 sat for the examination. 

(ii) 2 Anglo-Indians, 28 Muhammadans, and 128 Hindus sat for the 
' examination. 

(iii) 11 Hindus and one Sikh passed the examination. 

Selection op Sikhs for the Indian Railway Service op Engineers 
AND THE Transportation (Traffic, and Commercial 
Departments of State Railways. 

618. *Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) How many Sikhs in the Punjab applied 
lo appear at the examination held by the Railway Board for the : 

(1) Imperial Service of Engineers on State Railways, and 

(2) Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Department of State 

Railways, 

and how many of them were permitted to sit at the said examination? 

(b) Are Government aware that in spite of their short representation no 
Sikh has been selected for appointment? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The Government of India have no 
‘ information as to the number of Sikhs who applied to appear at the com- 
petitive examination for Superior Railway Services held in November, 1926 
as all applications in the first instance were dealt with by the Provincial 
Quota Committee. One Sikh was nominated by the Punjab Committee 
for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers competitive examination but 
' he did not appear at the examination. 

Sikh Customs Inspectors and Appraisers. 

519, *Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) What is the total cadre of Inspectors 
and Appraisers at every Customs Station in India and how many of them 
are Sikhs in either grade at each station ? 

(b) Was the Government of India, Home Department Office Memo- 
randum No. F.-176/25-Estb8., dated the 5th February, 1926, regarding the 
measures to be adopted in securing the appointment of members of 
minority communities communicated to the Customs Department? If it 
was communicated what effect was given to it by the Department in making 
appointments* of Inspecters and Appraisers at all the statldhe in India? 
If it was not, why? 

(s) How are the appointments ihade ahd What are the neeesssxy 4^^- 
•VfSteatkmS regnieea for mebe v ^ 
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The Sonourable Sir Baiil Blackett: As the answer is a somewhat long 
♦one, I propose to lay it on the table: 

(a) The number of Customs Inspectors is as follows ; 


Calcutta 14 

Chittagong 1 

Rangoon 7 ^ 

Madras ....... 3 

Madras Outports 7 

Bombay 10 

Karachi • • . ... 3 

'The number of Appraisers is : 

Calcutta ....... 36 

Chittagong 1 

Rangoon 13 

Madras 12 

Bombay . . . « . . 25 

Karachi ... .... 21 


There are no Sikhs in either class but in Bombay there is one Sikh among 
the Preventive Officers from whom Inspectors are selected. 

(h) Yea, but it related only to the ministerial establishments and not 
to the Preventive and Appraising stafiEs. 

(c) Appraisers are appointed partly by promotion from other branches of 
the Custom House establishments and partly by the direct recruitment of 
men with commercial experience. Inspectors are appointed by selection 
from the cadres of Preventive Officers. The appointments are made by the 
Collectors of Customs at the five great ports, and as the subordinate staff 
is not subject to transfers from one province to another recruitment is 
naturally confined, for the most part, to residents of the Province 
concerned. 

Rbpiiesk3station of Sikhs in the Office op the Public Service 

Commission. 

520. *Sardar Eartar Singh: {<i) Will Government please say what is 
the total strength of the ministerial staff of the Public Service Commission 
with the Government of India? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is no Sikh in this cadre of the Commissicn? 

(c) How many Sikhs applied for appointments when the office of the 
Commission was constituted and why was none of them appointed to give 
this community its share of representation? 

The Honourable Sir Ale^iander Muddiman: (<i) The total strength of the 
ministerial staff of the Public Service Commission is 12. 

. (6) Yee. 

(a) Qut o£ 199 applications for appointn^nt 10 came from Sikhe, 2 of 
^hom had not passed the Staff Selection Board's examination. One-third 
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of the appointments have been filled from minority communities, but in. 
this small establishment it has not yet been found possible to offer any 
appointment to a Sikh. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do the Government propose to take any steps to 
make up for the paucity of Sikh representation in the services? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimah: In this service of 12, as I 

have said 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: All services. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am answering tliis ques- 
tion in regard to the Public Service Commission. In this service of 12,. 
the minority community is well represented by one-third. 

EevISIOX of the Co.VSTITl’TlON OF THE MuSLIM UnIVBKSITY AT 

Aligarh. 

521. ^Mr. Abdul Haye: 1. Has the attention of the Government been 
drawm to a pamphlet Called “ Note by Aftab Ahmad Khan on his works and 
experience during the last three years of his office as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligarh Muslim University ”? Were copies of this pamphlet submitted to 
His Excellency the Lord Eector of the Aligarh Muslim University and the 
Government of India? 

2. Is it a fact that the ex-Vice Chancellor, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad 
Khan, has pointed out in this pamphlet, the immediate necessity of revis- 
ing the constitution of the Muslim University at Aligarh? 

3. Is it proposed to make an inquiry into the working of the University 
under section 13 (2) of the Aligarh Muslim University Act XL of 1920 or 
otherwise ? 

4. If so, is it proposed to take the leading Musalmans of India into, 
their confidence before instituting any enquiry? 

Mr* J. MSf. Shore: 1. Yes. 

2. Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan has suggested an examination of the 
constitution with a view to a consideration of its suitability for the Aligarh. 
Muslim University. 

3 and 4. The matter is under consideration. 

ArniT OF THE Annual Accounts and Balance Sheet of the Muslim 
University at Aligarh. 

622. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Will the Government please state what firms 
of Auditors are at present appointed to audit the annual accounts and* 
balance sheet of the Aligarh Muslim University? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The last audit was carried out by Messrs. Batliboi 
and Purohit, Incorporated Accountants, Bombay, about the middle of 
1926. 

Audit of the Annual Accounts and Balance Sheet op the Muslim 

University aT 

523. ^Xr. Abdul Haye: 1. Is it a fact that Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad* 
Khan as Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University in Deo^ber 
last requested the Government to haYe the aceounts oT the UnivenSty 
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audited Isy some qualified Government Auditor other than those appointed 
■by the Visiting Board of the University? 

2. Did the Government enter into further communication with the 
Vice-Chancellor on this subject with a view to satisfy itself as to the 
necessity of taking such action? 

8. What action have the Government taken or what action do they 
propose to take in this matter? 

Mr. J. W. Shore; 1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. The appointment of auditors rests with the Visiting Board. 

VisiTiNO Board of the Muslim Univebsity at Aligarh. 

524. «Mr. Abdul Haye; 1. Will the Government please state what are 
the names of the present ex-officio and nominated members of the Visiting 
Board which has been constituted imder section 14 (1) of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act? 

2. Will the Government please state how many inspections have so far 
been made by the Visiting Board ever since the establishment of the 
University giving in each case the date or dates of inspection and the 
name or names of the member or members of the Visiting Board through 
whom the inspections were made? 

3. Was ever any action taken by the Visiting Board at the time of 
inspection under section 14 (3) of the Aligarh Muslim University Act? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: 1. The Visiting Board consists of six ex-officio and two 
nominated members. Their names are as follows : 

Ex-officio Members- 

1. His Excellency Sir William Marris, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Governor 

of the United Provinces. 

2. The Honourable Sir Samuel 0‘Donell, K.C.I.E., C.S.L, I.C.S., 

Member of the Executive Council, United Provinces. 

8. The Honourable Lieutenant Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sai'd 

Khan, C.I.E., M.B.E., Member of the Executive Council, 

United Provinces, 

4. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Eajeshwar Bali, O.B.E., Minister 

for Education, United Provinces. 

5. The Honourable Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, Barrister-at-Law, 

Minister for Local Self-Government, United Provinces. 

6. The Honourable Thakur Eajendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, 

United Provinces. 

Nominated Members. 

7. Kunwar Ja^dish Prasad, C I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., Industries and 

Education Secretary to the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces 

8. Vacant. 

None. 

8. Does not arise. 
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Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Eailway* 

Mr. Obaman Lall: 1. Will Government be pleased to state: 

(;a) viiether they have reoeaved a full report regarding the bayonet- 
ing of Kharagpur strikers and the condition of those who werfe* 
fired on and bayoneted; 

(b) whether they have received any further information regarding 

the strike situation on the Bengal Nagpur Bail way ; 

(c) whether it is a fact that telegraphic messages from the affected 

areas are being or have been censored; and 

(d) whether any meetings of the w^orkers were prohibited, and if so, 

under what authority and for what reason? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: I have received a report from the 
Agent about the affray which tocik place at Khargpur on the 11th instant. 
As I stated the other day, a Labour ynion meeting was held that evening. 
Every effort had been made by the Agent to remove any misunderstand- 
ing about the temporary charjictor of Naidu s transfer to work under the 
executive officer and the fine imposed on Naidu had been cancelled. But 
.the Agent’s infonnatiion is that it was as the result of the transfer that 
those present at the meeting, as soon as the meeting was over, took pos- 
session of the station and station yard at Khargpur. The news was at 
once sent to the railway officers and to the District Magistrate and District 
Huperintendent of Police of Midnapore who happened to be at Khargpur. 
It was reported that a crowd of working men had gone to the station yard 
with th(\ object of stopping all work and of interfering with the train 
service. 

When the officers reached the station, they found the platform occu- 
pied by a crowd of about 400 men- They were infonned that the Traffic 
staff had been forcibly stopped from w'ork, and that a part of the crowd 
had gone to the Ea^t and West Cabins. The Puri Express had been 
admitted to the station, but the workmen were on the track in front of it 
and would not allow the engine to be changed. The total number of men 
who w^ent from the Union meeting to the station is estimated at between 
600 and 1,000 men. 

The District Magistrate and the other officers with the few police pre- 
sent moved towards the crowd in the platform, and ordered them to 
leave the platform. They succeeded in moving the crowd some way to- 
wards the Midnapore end of the platform, but they were heavily stoned 
with ballast picked up from the track and it was impossible to move the 
crowd any further. The officers then returned to the station building 
being heavily stoned in the process, and the District Magistrate then order- 
ed the Auxiliary Force to be called out and Armed Police to be sent for 
from the 'Jhana at Jhapatapur. 

The crowd in the meantime had remained at the Midnapore end of 
the platform, and information was received that an attack was being made 
on the West Signal Cabin. • 

Orders Vere issued to the Auxiliary Force ais soon as they arrived to 
clear the yard and to place guards in the East and Wefet Cabins. The 
Force also marched in front of the Puri Express driving the <cff)wa before 
them and eventually the engine of the train was changed apd. tbe teain 
allowed to proceed. 
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In clearing the platform and the yard, 15 workmen were wounded. 
None of the wounds were serious and 12 of them are reported to have 

been merely superficial — in fact nothing more than pricks. No firing was 

resorted to in the station and station yard in spite of the fact that the 
Auxiliary Force were stoned, but later in the night a body of rioters attacked 
a poljice* guard, at a level crossing, I believe, with stones and brick-bats. 
Two shots were fired and one rioter was wounded in the leg. The wound 
is not serious. 

(6) The Khargpur Branch of the Union is reported to have declared a 
general strike on Tuesday last. 

The latest wire from the Agent is as follows : 

“ No response yet to Union call for general strike. Men at all stations between 
Khargpur and Bhadrak resumed and strike now confined to Khargpur-Shalimar section. 

Shops remain closed and all quiet. Work of station yard much improved with new 

recruits who are wming in increasing numbers. Mail and passenger trains running 
more punctually and ten goods trains through Khargpur to-day clearing accumulations at 
Tatanagar and Khargpur.” 

The Agent is also rei)ortexl to have decided to close the shops at 
Khargpur for the prest'ut. I have win‘d for information on this point. 

Ic) I have no information on the subject. If any such action has been 
taken, it must have been taken by the Local Government. 

(d) I luive seen reports in the Press that meetings have been prohibited 
by the District Magistrate under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code- 1 have no other information on the subject. 

Mr. B« Da4s: May 1 ask the Honourable Member if the District Magis- 
trate asked the men present at the railway platform to clear out of the 
station before the Auxil'ary Force fired on them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, Sir. * 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, wholher the Honourable 
Member is aware of the fact that the situation in Nagpur is also thr» cn- 
ing as .appears from the news in the papers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The very latest inform a, tion wo 
have ^ot is ithat which 1 read out from this telegram which was received 
last night- It makes no reference to Nagpur. But 1 may say, after see- 
ing the report about Nagpur, 1 wired to the Agent about it; 1 have not 
got a reply yet. 

Mr. A. Sangaswami Iyengar: The Honourfxble Member in his state- 
ment said, that the wounds wore not serious. May I know whether the 
attention of the Member has been drawn to Aho fact that 0110 man was 
bayoneted in the nose and it reat^hed as far as the palate? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Most of the wounds were entirely 
superficial, except three. I understand that one man go-t a jab in the 
. check. I am told by the Agent that the wound is not a serious one. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami lyehgar: May I also know whether it is a fact that 
a, certain old man who . was oorrying feed for his son was charged wi4h a 
""hayOnet? • 

" / :! The Boiioiiratfle' Sir Ctttarles l^neo: I have no infonnation on the point 
at all. ' ; . : 
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Kr. Cliaman Lall: Is.the Honourable Member aware, Sir, that the Umon 
^stated that no stones were thrown at the Auxiliary Force uzKtil the Auxi- 
liary Force took to attacking? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Oharles Znnes: The only information I have got is 
-what I have read out- 

Mr, B, Das: May I enquire if sufRcient time was allowed to the people 
to clear out from the station before the Auxiliary Force took to firing? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 thought I had already explained 
to the Honourable Member that the officers present, the very few police, 
did their very best to get the crowd off the station yard. It was when 
they failed that they had to return to the station building and then the 
.District Magistrate ordered the Auxiliary Force to be called out. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Sidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
state with traffic so greatly dislocated how was it possible for the Eailway 
to run trains? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government 
of^ India have now taken any steps with a view to removing the censoring 
of telegrams? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member had already stated that Gov- 
ernment did not know whether any telegrams were being censored at all. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : May I know if Government have ascertained whether 
there is any censorship exercised by the Local Government? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know whether that 
question is rightly addressed to me. It is the first T have heard of it, 
'but I will make enquiries on the subject. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware that the strikers 
allege *that there was enmity between the volunteers and themselves be- 
fore (the strike took place? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I can well believe it. 

Mr. Prudent: I have received the following notice .... 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the other two private questions, Sir? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state : 

(fl) the nurhber of Auxiliary Force Volunitecrs called out and the 
number bf such volunteers who attacked the strikers at 
Khargpur; and 

(b) the approximate number of strikers thus attacked? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innei: With .all respect to the Honourable 
"Member I do not (think that he should abuse the privilege of a private 
notice question by using such expressions as "the volunteers who attacked 
-the strikers at Khargpur.’* 

The Auxiliary Force was called out under the orders of tha civil autho- 
rity and merely obeyed oriJers. 1 do not know how many were called 

The numW of the crowd was apparently between 600 and 1,000. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does the Honourable Member consider that the 
violence used by the volunteers to be in the natim of fraternal hugging nr 
^kissing? (Laughter) What does he consider bayonethig to be? 
Is it an attack or not an attack? 
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Kr. Obunan Lall: As the Honourable Member will not vouchs^e a 
reply, I will ask my next question. 

3, Will Government be pleased to state what, if any, property was 
damaged by the strikers and whether (and if so whether before or after 
•the strikers were bayoneted or fired on) any ofiSoials or police or volunteera 
were attacked by the strikers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have already answered this quea* 
tion . My information is that : [ 

(1) the traffic staff was forcibly prevented from working; 

(2) that train service was interfered with; 

(3) that the station and station yard were forcibly occupied; 

(4) that the West Signal Cabin was attacked; 

(5) that the District Magistrate found that he could not disperse the 

crowd without resort to force, and 

(6) the crowd was violent and that there was heavy stone-throwing. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the* Honourable Member admit, since no pro- 
perty was damaged, and no officers hurt, that it was a gratuitous attack? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Three officerB wore hit by stones. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Was it before or after the attack on the strikers? 

The Honourable Sir, Charles Innes: Before, Sir. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member perfectly sure that that 
was so? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is mv information. Sir. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Quantity and Value of Raw Bones and Bone Meal Expo^ThD 

FROM India. 

99. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on the 
table a statement giving the following information: 

(a.) the amount and price of raw bones exported from this country 
from different ports during the last five years? 

(b) the Eunount and price of bone meal (1) steamed, (2) unsteamed 
exported from this country from different ports during the 
last five years? 

The Honourable Sir Charlee Innes: The information available is con- 
tained in Volume I of the Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of 
British India for 1926-26, a copy of which is in the Library of the Assem- 
bly. 

DBFidiENOt bp Phosphates tx Indian Soim. 

100. lb. MoUitar Singh: Wai Government be pleased to state if they 
have made my recent inveMig&Mbn into the fact that the Indian soils are 
bvng depleted every day for cd phosphates' in them ? If so, Gov- 
enunont bs pleased to place on the table the result of such investigatiiuu? 
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Mjf, 3. W. B&ora: Investigations into the manurial requirenients oi 
Indian soils have shown that the soils of certain limited areas and more 
•especially the red soils of lateritie origin are deficient in phosphates. Th^ 
results of these investigations will be found in the annual reports describ- 
mg tibe experimental work done on experimental farms in the provinces* 
These investigatons are still being continued in most provinces. 

Most of these soils owe their loss of phosphates to physical causes and 
not to crop production. They must have been deficient in phosphates for 
■countless centuries.^ 

Number of Muslim Jailors in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

101. Mr. Abdnl Haye: (1) Will the Government please slate the total 
number of: 

(ei) First class Jailors, 

(b) Second class Jailors, and 

(c) Deputy Jailors 

m the North-West Frontier Province? 

(2) Is it a fact that at present there is not a single Muslim among the 
Tirst and Second class Jailors and Deputy Jailors of this Province? 

(3) If the answer to part (2) be in the negative, will the Government 
please state the number of Muslim Deputy Jailors and Muslim Jailors of 
the 1st and 2nd classes? 

(4) If the answer to part (2) be in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state why such a state of affairs exists in a Province where the 
Muslims constitute 96 per cent, of the population and what the Government 
propose to do in order to safeguard the interests of the Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information is being 
collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur EAmwAV. 

Mr. Preaident: I have received the following notice of motion for the 
'adjournment of the House from Mr. Jogiah : 

I hereby give notice that I shall move to-day for the adjournment of the business 
of the House to consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the 
serious situation that has arisen in Khargpur and other places on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway line on account of the wanton shooting and bayoneting of some railway 
men and some members of the public by the Auxiliary Force and the callous and 
irresponsible treatment of the representations and grievances of the subordinalie 
employees by the Railway Administration and the failure to end the strike that is 
continuing and on account of the suppression of telegrams |ftent to Members of the 
House.’' 

I do not know whether my Honourable Member wishee to aaything 
in connection with the adnuBsibility of this motkm. 

BtwoitfBUs Sir A toW Bidw Muddlinaa (Home Member) r Uzdeas 
/cu, Sir, are prepared to rule it out at <moe, I would Hke’ to say a few 
words. 
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The fir&t point is — do not want to take up the time of the fiouse by 
•discussing it at length, aa I hope that your decision wHl be in my favour — 
?that Rule 11 allows a ihotion for the adjournment of the House for the 
, purpose of discussing a definite matter of utgent public importance. Rule 
12 lays down that not more than one such motion shall be stated at the 
same sitting. Therefore a motion must merely raise one point and two 
motions cannot be put down on the same day. If a multiplicity of points 
in one motion were allowed, Rule 12 would be defeated, because it would be 
open to any Member to put several points in one motion. In the notice 
given by Mr. Jogiah he deals with at least four points, the alleged wanton 
Shooting and bayoneting by the .Auxiliai^ Force, secondly, the callous and 
irresponsible treatment of the representations and grievances of the 
subordinate employees, thirdly, the failure to end the strike, and, fourthly, 
the suppression of telegrams. That is not a single motion. 

Mr. President: Are these not causes leading to the situation? If the 
Honourable Member will look at the motion he will find that Mr. Jogiah 
proposes to discuss the serious situation that has arisen in Khargpur on 
jiccount of these things. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With the greatest deference 
to your ruling, the motion is to move these four points, and he must in- 
stance one matter of urgent public importance and not four. 


Mr* N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests) : The House will clearly 
see that the Honourable Home Member is really at the end of his wits. 
He knows that the motion .is quite in order . * . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I must protest against i)v. 
insinuation suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. N. M. Joahi: The House is asked to consider one definite matter of 
urgent public importance, and that definite matter is the situation that has 
arisen in Khargpur. That situation may consist of one or tw^o instances, 
but these instances do not change the fact that ithe definite motion should 
he discussed each one separately, the strike situation and the happenings 
in connection with the strike. I (therefore think this motion should be 
allowed, and I hope, Sir, that in the interests of the workers, whose in- 
terests are involved in this matter, you will allow it to be discused this 
aitemoon. 

Mr* President: Is that the only reason that the Honourable the Home 
Member has to urge on the point of order? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. If the Chair niles 
me out on that pobfc, my next point is, that this motion could have been 
made yesterday but by arrangement between the Honourable Members 
on the other side and my Honourable friend on this side, it was not made. 
My Honourable friend yesterday gave a pledge that be would obtain all 
the informaition available, in reply to a short notice question, and I sug- 
gest that that pledge has been fulfilled. If the Honourable Members op- 
posite were hot prepared to accept that pledge, it whs open to them to 
mov^ this motion yesterday. As they did not move it yesterday. I 
submit the matter is now stale. 

c 2 
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Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab ; Non-Muhammadan) ; May 1 take the 
liberty of pointing out that although the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber gave us a definite pledge that he would obtain all the information 
available and place it before the House to-day, we gave no pledge that on 
receipt of that information we would not move a motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. In view of the fact that information is now avaUable,- 
we are taking the first opportunity to move the motion for adjournment. 
I submit that under those circumstances there can be no question of such, 
a motion becoming stale. On the contrary, the matter is quite fresh, md 
we are within our rights in demanding a motion for adjournment in view 
of sections 11 and 12 of the Eules. I beg therefore to point out that the 
12 KOOK matter has arisen to-day in view of the reply 

• the Honourable the Commerce Member has given to us, and 
because of that urgenljr we are asking now for your leave to move this 
motion for adjournment. 

The Eonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will reply to the last point 
madei by my Honourable friend first- I fail to see how this motion for 
adjournment can be grounded on the reply of my Honourable friend Sir 
Charles Innes, for notice of the motion was given before the reply was 
made by him. That, Sir, 1 think disposes of that point. On the second 
point, Sir, I should like to say this, that in no House that I know of is 
ii possible for an Honourable JMember to hold* over a threat of a motion 
for adjournment in this way. He can either move it or not move it. If 
he puts it on the paper and then agrees not to move it, he is not entitled 
later on to bring forward a motion. My Honourable friend has given all 
the information he can and that ho was pledged to do; he has discharged, 
the pledge he gave and this motion should not be allowed. 

Mr. President: The Chair is not concerned with any pledge given by 
either side of the House ; the Chair has ito decide on the notice of motion 
now before it. Whether the Honourable Members on either side carry 
out their pledge or not is not the concern of the Chair. What the Chair 
has got to see is whether /the matter is a definite matter of urgent public- 
importance and whether the motion is barred by any of the rules that 
govern motions ifor adjournment. 

The Hoaoxnrable Sir Oharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : May I just make one point, Sir? I claim that this motion for ad- 
journment contravenes at any rate the spirit of Buie 44 (4) on page 17 of 
the Manual: 

** The motion must not anticipate a matter which has been previously appointed lor 
consideration, or with reference to which a notice of motion has been previously given.'* 

What we have got to consider is the strike situation on a certain sec- 
tion of the Bengal Nagpur Line. On Wednesday next we have the Bail- 
way Demands for Grants. Honourable Members op-posite can raise amj. 
lisouss the strike sitaiadion the whole of next week, and I say, Sir, tha 
matter is not so urgent that it should be discussed to-day, and I say that 
it is not treating me fairly. I have given all the infonnation I can; I 
have been in constant communication with the Agent, and I am perfectly 
prepared, as I get menre information, to meet either in my own room or in 
the House any Honourable Member opposite and give kim ^ the inffa*- 
mation I can, but it^is not fair at this stage to try and drag the Aeeembiy, 
into a strike which is in its inltiar stages. ' * 
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Mr* 0. S. Banga Iyer (Boliilkund aad Kuibaon Divisions : Non-Miiham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, the shooting and ithe bayoneting of the workmen and 
th© further information revealed to us by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member make the matter sufficiently urgent, and I do not see why we 
should postpone a matter of such urgent importance to this side of the 
House till the discussion of the Budget, The Budget will be discussed 
on its merits and this question has got to be discussed on the merits. AH 
that the Commerce Member promised to give us was the information. We 
have had the information and what we ask for is to be allowed to discuss 
the urgent matter of public import;ance that has been revealed by the in- 
fonnation just supplied. Therefore, we are within our right (to ask for a 
motion for adjournment* 

Pandit Hotilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muhamma- 
dan Urban) : Sir, with reference to the contention of my Honourable friend 
the Member for Commerce thavt the motion is an anticipating motion, I 
wish to point that what the rule lays down is that there should be a matter 
previously appointed for consideration. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: T said it infringed the spirit of 
that rule. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: The spirit means — I do not know what it means 
(Hear, hear). I do not quite see the force of the “Hear, hear” either. 
I am just going to tell you what the spirit means according to my Hon- 
ourable friend. By spirit he means something which is quite strange to 
the rule, which has absolutely nothing whatever to do with it . . , 

Mr. President: I am quite clear that the motion is not barred by the 
rule of anticipation. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then the next thing I want to point out is that 
the mere fact that my Honourable friend promised to give infonnation does 
not preclude any Member from giving notice of a motion . 

Hr. President: That point also has been disposed of. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then I have nothing further to say. 

M^. N, M. Joehi: May I say one word? The proper time for an ad- 
journment motion has now arisen because we now learn that the Govern- 
ment of India and the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway have failed 
to do their duty to their workmen. That we know now- 

Mr. President: Why could you not bring the matter up in the l40cal 
Council ? 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Bail ways fire not a provincial subject; Eailways are 
^ central subject; therefore it is necessary that this House should censure 
the Government for their failure in their duty to their employees, and that 
motion can only be moved in this Assembly. 

The Mox^urahle Sir Alexandejr Muddiman: Sir, I should not have spoken 
^ain if my Honourable toend had not spoken. In so far as the quejrtioii 
of the interference of the police is concerned, it is most obviously ' a 
matter which directly concerns the Local Government and therefore hot a 
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matter for discussion Here. The constitutional relationship between the* 
Government of India and the Local Government in these matters is this. 

We administer for the Local Governments, we are responsible for general 
principles. On the other point my Honourable fiiend seems to be arguing: 
on the possibility of moving an ^jourmnent at the next meeting of this 
House, because it is perfectly clear from what he says that what he is 
going to move on, is the statement made to-day and not that for which 
notice was presumably given, 

Mr, President: I should like to know from the Honourable the Home 
Member whather there is anything in the rules which prevents the Chair 
from allowing a motion on the ground that it relates to a matter which 
is not the primary concern of the Governor General in Council ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I cannot refer you to a 
direct rule on the subject, but Legislative Rule 11 says that a mojfcion for an 
adjouniment of the business of the Chamber for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public importance may be made with the con- 
sent of the President, and I suggest, Sir, that you will not give that con- 
sent for, as I have shown you, the motion in question infringes the correct 
constitutional position in regard to the relationship between the Central 
and the Local Governments, and I regard this matter as one of great 
constitutional importance. This Assembly is jealous of its rights and it 
ought to be jealous of the rights of others. It ought to recognise that 
the Central Legislature has its duties and th6 local Legislature has its 
duties. 

Mr. President: Is the Bengal Council in Session? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: I think it sits on the 2ist,. 
Monday. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, I should like to suggest 
to you that we cannot profitably discuss this question to-day. All that we 
have before us is the statement of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, 
which has been supplied from the spot. Now, Sir, on that statmient there- 
is very little to discuss* Clearly the Government had to act as they have 
acted. They hadi to use troops, on that statement. All that we should 
get from the other side is hearsay information. We shall be really con- 
fined to discussing solely the Government statement. Therefore, it seema 
to me that we should be waating the whole of our time on a perfectly 
profitless discussion. 

Mr, President: That is a matter for the Honourable Members to con- 
sider, not for the Chair. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I suboiit that in relation to the urgency of the 
matter it is a question whether wa should spend our time in discussing' 
this in view of the state of public business. 

Mr* President^ Order, order, Z ruOla that the matter is in order. Does 
any Honourable Member object to leave being given to Mr. J^ogiah? Aa 
no Honourable Member objects, I ini^ate that leave is granted and the* 
discufsion d, the motion wiil take place at 4 C^olock. 



MESSAGES PEOM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVEENOE GENEEAL. 


Mr. President: I have receiived the following Messages from Hie 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General: 

(The Messages were received by the Assembly standing.) 

** For the purposes of suh^Bection (1) of stction $7 A of the Government of InAUi 
Act md in pursuance of Rules id and ^7 of the Indian Legislative Rules and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Orders, I, Edward Frederick 
Lindley, Baron Irwin, hereby appoint the following days for the presentation to the 
Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated: 
annucd expenditure and revenue of the Governor Genetcd in Council in respect of 
subjects other than Railways and for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the 
Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly, namely: 


Monday, February S8th, at 5 p>m, ... 

Thursday, March Srd 

Friday, March ith ... ... , 

Saturday, March 6th 


Presentation in both Chambers. 

General discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

General discussion in the Council of 

State. 


W ednesday, March 9th 
Thursday, March 10th 
Friday, March 11th 
Monday, March IJjth 
Tuesday, March 16th 



Voting of Demands for Grants in the 
Legislative Assembly. 


(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General.**' 


** In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section (3) of section 67 A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, I hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified in that 
sub-section shall be open to discussion by the Legislative Assembly when the Budget 
is undeu consideration. 

(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Governor General** 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as regards the probable 
course of Government business next week. In view of the present state 
of the Bill before the House this statement may require modification. 

On Monday, the 2l8t, motions will be made to take into consideration 
and, if those motions are passed, to pass the following Bills, namely, the 
Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill and the Provident Funds (Amendment) 
Bill, which were passed by the Council of State on the 11th February and 
laid on the table in ^his House on the 14th, and the BUI further to amend 
the Pr0sSdency-]towns and the Provinmal Insolvency AptS}, Which was 
introduced on the 7th February'. A motion will also be made inviting the 
concurrence of the House in the recommendation of the Counpil of State 
that the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, 
maintenance and control of lighthouses by .the Government in British India 
be referred to a Joint Committee of both Chambers. It is also proposed 
to take up further consideration of the motion for the supplementary 
grant in respect of Aviation. 

The remaining days set aside for ofiicial business, namely, the 22nd, 
28rd, 24th, 2Stb and 26th, have been allotted to the Eailway Budget — -the 
22nd for general discussion end the remaining days for voting oja 
Bemamds for Grants. 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : I rise to present the Railway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess ^at 
I do so with a certain sense of embarrassment. For after having made one 
farewell speech on the Railway Budget, it is awkward to have to make 
another. I can only plead that my predicament is not one of my own seek- 
ing, and for that reason I feel that I can claim the sympathy of the House. 

2. As usuali the Budget which I am presenting is not merely a depart- 
mental compilation. In preparing it we have had the assistance of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways ; we were handicapped this year By 
the fact that the Standing Finance Committee for Railways naturally went 
out of existence when the last Assembly wm dissolved, and that this House 
was not able to elect a new one until January 25th last. Thus, we were not 
4ible to spread the examination of the figures over a period, of several weeks 
as was the case last year. But when the Committee was constituted, Mr. 
Parsons lost no time in placing the Budget before it, and I understand 
-that at considerable sacrifice of personal convenience and by dint of much 
hard work, for w'hich we owe them grateful thanks, the Committee was 
able to make a very thorough examination of the Budget. In the Budget 
diapers which will shortly be circulated, Honourable Men^bers will find some 
ohanges which I hope they will appreciate. In the first place, we have pre- 
pared the statement of railway revenue and expenditure in foolscap instead 
of octavo form. We have made this change because in the Budget debates 
of last year there was some complaint that the figures could not be studied 
without an undue strain on the eyes. Secondly, a feature of the Budget 
papers this year is the provision of maps and diagrams. We have appended 
to the explanatory memorandum a Railway map of India which will enable 
the Honourable Members to see at a glance w^hat new lines we propose to 
construct, and what new lines we propose to survey. Then in the pink books 
will be found a sketch map of each Railway system showing exactly how 
w-e are developing and how we hope to develop the system. In addition, 
each book contains a diagram which gives full information as to the gauge 
of each extension, its length and cost and the progress we hope to make 
in each of the next 5 years. Our object of course is to enable Honourable 
Members readily to grasp what our programme is for the extension and 
development of the Indian Railway system and to see whether we have 
made provision for particular new lines in which they may be interested. 
I am also circulating with the budgert papers a Memorandrun explaining 
fully what we anticipate would be the effect on our railway finances of a 
reduction from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. in the rupee ratio not only in the budget 
year but lalso by the time the full effect of the .change would be felt. 

As this Assembly is a new Assembly some Honourable Members may not 
be aware of the practice we have established in the last two years. It is 
the custom now for Honourable Members, when they give notice of mo- 
tions for reductions, to add a few words to indicate the nature of the subject 
they wish to bring up for disoussiom This proced tire is of great asBistanoe 
to the House generally and to Government Members in particular, and 1 
shodd be vei^ fateful if it could be repeated this year. 

S. etplaisatidns of the figure^ in the Budget are giyen ih the Bud^t 
Memorandum, in the etplanatioiik atijached t6 diwsR 6f for 

Grants and in the pink books for individual railways; I’dlldwing thy 
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usual custom, therefore, I propose to confine myself to a brief review of 
the more important figures, and to some account of the more important 
activities of the Bailway Board and the Bailway Administrations. 

Financial Results of 1925-26. 

4. I need not spend time over the actuals of 1925-26. It was a good 
year for Bailways though not as good as 1924-25. In my Budget speech 
last year, I told the House that we expected to have a net surplus (that 
is, the gain from commercial lines minus the loss on strategic lines) of 877 
lakhs, and that we expected that we should transfer 582 lakhs to General 
Bevenues and 345 lakhs to Bail way Beserves. Actually we did a little 
better than we anticipated. I will not go into the figures in detail, for 
they are given in the Administration Beport for 1925-26. But in the result 
we transferred 549 lakhs to General Bevenues and our Beserves benefited 
to the extent of 379 lakhs. The return on Budget lines in 1925-26 was 5*31 
per cent., and if this figure* is not quite so good as in the exceptionally pros- 
perous year of 1924-25, when the return w^as as high as 5*85 per cent., it is 
better than any of the other post-war vears and better than it was in 1918- 
14. 


Revised Estimate for 1926-27. 

5. I am sorry to say that I cannot give as favourable an account of the 
probable financial results of the current year. We budgetted on commercial 
lines for gross receipts amounting to 102‘58 crores and gross expenditure, 
including interest charges, of 92*13 crores. That is, we counted on a gain 
from commercial lines of 10*45 crores, and deducting an anticipated loss on 
strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a net surplus of Es. 871 lakhs. On the 
basis' of these figures, we expected not merely to be able to pay our not 
contribution of 001 lakhs to General Bevenues but also to transfer 270 
lakhs to our own Beserves. But we now* know that our budget figures are 
not likely to be realised. We now" estimate that our gross receipts will be 
98*31 crores or 4J crores less than our budget estimate, and that our total 
charges will be 90*56 crores, or 157 lakhs less than our estimate and that 
the gain from commercial lines will be 776 lakhs instead of 10*45 crores. 
The loss on strategic lines is now put at 181 lakhs instead of 174 lakhs, and 
the final result is that we now expect a net surplus of 594 lakhs instead of 
B71 lakhs. The net contribution payable under the Convention to General 
Bevenues is, as I have said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to 
draw on our Beserves to the extent of 7 lakhs to enable us to pay our 
dues to General Bevenues. As Clause 4 of the Convention shows, that is 
the primary purpose for which these Beserves exist. 

6. These figures are disappointing, but I confess that I take a philosc^ 
phical view of them. It seems at first sight a serious matter that we 
should have to cut 4J crores off our budget estimate of gross receipts, 
but railway earnings depend so largely on factors outside railway, or 
rather I should say human, control that we can never be sure that our 
budget estimates of gross receipts will not be falsified by the course of the 
season and the state of trade. And this is what has happened in the outrent 
year. Up to the end of July, in spite of redxictions in passenger 
fares and coal freights^ we were ^ead of the earnings of last year. The 
monsoon seemed promieittg, and we had hopes of ajeally good year. The 
prospects took a turn for the* worse, and now we eacpect our earnings from 
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goods traffic to be worse than our estimate by orores and our eamiii^' 
from passenger traffic to be worse by nearly 1} orores. Two Bailways, the 
Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Eailways, have done better than we 
expected. The explanation is that they serve areas which have been 
favoured by an exceptionally abundant jute crop and a good tea crop 
For the rest, the failure of gross earnings to come to our expectations is 
common to all Eailways. As usual, we have suffered much from floods. 
They affected the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, but they 
were particularly disastrous in Burma. The main line of the Burma Eail- 
ways was so badly breached that communications could not be restored 
for several weeks with the result that earnings on this Eailway are half 
a crore below our estimate. Again, the season proved unfavourable for 
the cotton crop. The final estimate for the year is nearly a million bales 
below last year’s figure, and in addition the crop \n as abnormally late. Our 
earnings from raw cotton were less by 60 lakhs in the first 8 months of 
this year than in the corresponding period of last year. Cotton is now 
moving freely to Bombay, but the effect of the bad start is clearly seen 
in the figures of the two Bombay Eailways, while the earnings of the 
North Western Railway have been similarly affected by a comparative 
failure of the crop in the Punjab. Betw^een Ist September and the 29lh 
January 1927, only 86,000 tons of cotton were exported from Karachi, com- 
pared with 61,000 tons last year. I have thought it wwth while to take 
this one instance of cotton by way of illustration, but the drop in our 
gross earnings, especially in goods traffic reflects just the fact that trade 
has not been as good as we expected. Slackness of trade too has no 
doubt affected passenger earnings, but it is possible that we were a bib 
too optimistic in our estimate of the effect of the reductions of fares brought 
into force last year. We expected the immediate effect to be detrimental 
to our earnings", and for that reason pitched our estimate of gross receipts 
2 crores lower than otherr^dse we would have done. But now we have to 
reduce our estimate by a further 137 lakhs. It is not that there has been 
no increase of passenger traffic, but it has fallen short of our estimate 
and in spite of the increase in traffic we expect to earn 67 lakhs less from 
passengers this year than we did in 1925-26. It is too early to assess the 
effect of the reductions we gave la^ year in long distance coal freights^ 
Owing to the coal strike in England, the circumstances of the year have 
been quite abnormal in the matter of coal. At any rate, we have carried 
more coal, and I do not think that we have lost money by the'reduction. 

7. The drop in earnings is partially counterbalanced by considerable 
reductions in our working expenses. On commercial lines our revised 
estimate of working expenses is If crores below the budget estimate. 
Of this amount, nearly If crores is in the cost of operation. Our coal 
bill in particular should be about f crore less than our estimate, partly 
of course because of the decrease in traffic and the lower cost at whica 
we can now buy, but also as the result of v^orous measpes taken by the 
Railway Board to secure great economy. The statistics given in Volume H 
of the Administration Iteport for 1925-26 show how consumption haa 
decreased relatively to the wcwfk done and bear testimony to the effective* 
ness of the measures taken by the Eailway Board. 

8. I have said that I take a philosophic view of the ffispaiity h^tween 
bur revised and budget estitria%e. I go further. 1 think that the fesidts 
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of the current year illustrate the strength of the position Eailways are- 
now in. We have had a comparatively poor year marked by exceptional 
floods, partial crop failure amounting to scarcity in parts of the country 
and Blackness of trade evidenced by the fact that up to the end of Decem- 
ber last our total foreign trade was nearly 60 crores less than in 1925-26 
and 60 crores less thaii in 1924-25. Nevertheless, we hope to earn tiiit 
year a net return of 4*77 per cent, on the capital at charge enabling us to 
pay our interest charges and to pay all but 7 lakhs of our contribution to 
General Eevenues. It has also to be remembered that the contribution 
payable this year is based on an exceptional prosperous year and amounts 
(leaving strategic railways out of account) to the big sum of 760 lakhs. 
In my view, having regard to the inevitable fluctuations in Eailway receipts - 
from one year to another, these results go far to justify the wisdom of the 
policy to which we are working. 

Budget Estimate for 1927-28. 

9. For the year 1927-28, we have adopted a more cautious estimate 
than last year. We are budgetting for gross receipts from commercial 
lines amounting to 100*40 crores and for a total expenditure of 91*47 
crores. If our expectations are realised, the gain from commercial lines 
will amount to 8*98 crores and the net gain, after deducting the loss 
on strategic lines, will be 7*10 crores. Out of this sum, we shall have 
to pay 648 lakhs to General Eevenues, that being the net contribution 
payable on the results of 1925-26, and we hope to strengthen our reserves 
by 162 lakhs. 

10. I do noi propose to comment on these estimates at length. The 
main feature of them is that we put our gross traffic receipts on com- 
mercial Hues at 99*24 crores or 2 crores more than the revised estimate 
of the current year, and that we expect to earn these receipts at a work- 
ing cost of only 8 lakhs or so in excess of the working expenses of this 
year. 

On the whole I should describe these estimates as framed in a spirit 
of sober optimism, — in the hope that we shall on the whole be free from 
the misfortunes which have beset us this year, and that trade and traffic 
will pursue a more even course; and also in the hope that our continued 
efforts will result in further economies in our charges. For example, the 
House will notice that though we should ordinarily have to expect an 
increase of about 16 lakhs in the cost of administration on accoiint of 
increments to salaries, we are actually budgetting for a reduction of 
10 lakhs in the cost. This is because we hope that Agents will be able, 
by improvements in their administrative machinery, to cut down the 
existing scale of their expenditure by, perhaps, a quarter of a crore. We 
cannot of course be certain that we shall be able to get this reduction 
in full next year, part of which must be occupied in investigating the 
existing methods and procedure and seeing how they can be improved. 
But at least we shall do our best to do so. We have also Been able 
to place our contracts for coal at cheaper rates in the current year, and 
to this and further economies in consumption, l<x>k forw^ard to a reduction - 
of 88 lakhs in our coal bill. 

Capital Expenditure, 

11. The House will remeinber that the approved programme for oapiial 
expenditure in the current year authorised a total capital expenditure Of ' 
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34*58 crores. This was the estimate given by railway administrations 
of the amount which they hoped to spend dining the current year on 
approved works. I explained last year our principles with regard to 
fixing the capital budget. We do not wish to restrict the execution of 
sanctioned works nor to hamper in any way the Agents’ efforts to carry 
to completion such works as rapidly as possible,, and we accordingly 
authorised them to spend up to the full amount they thought they could 
spend during the year. We knew, however, from past experience thal 
their actual expenditure would be very much lower, and we asked tha 
Assembly to provide a sum of only 22 crores in addition to the 4 crorei 
required for the purchase of the Delhi-tJmballa-Kalka Railway. The 
actual expenditure during the current year is now expected to be 
27 crores, or a crore more than was provided for, and we shall place 
a supplementary demand before this House in due course for the addi- 
tional funds required. In the last few years, as indeed the House has 
noted on more than one occasion in the Budget debates, there have been 
considerable lapses in the amounts provided for capital expenditure, and 
this is the first year in which actual expenditure is likely to approximate 
■ closely to our estimate. We must, I think, congratulate the Railway 
Board on the success of its efforts to attain greater accuracy in estimates 
and to expedite the execution of sanctioned works. One of the methods 
adopted deserves a passing mention, for it represents a new and important 
departure. We are now beginning to make use of private contractors for 
important railway works. A number of important railway bridges are 
now being built for us by firms of contractors, the latest example being 
the rebuilding of the bridge over the Nerbudda on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway- main line which was washed away last summer. Another 
important work which has been entrusted to contractors is the elimina- 
tion of the Bhore Ghat Reversing station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and we hope that we may shortly be able to devise a system 
which will allow us to hand over to contracting firms the entire construc- 
tion of some new lines. Of the total expenditure of 27 crores, just oyer 
4 crores represents the purchase price of the Delhi- Umballa-Kalka Redl- 
way. Twenty-one laldis roughly is the expenditure incurred in taking 
up new issues of share capital of certain- branch line companies in which 
Government are financially interested in order to replace loan capital by 
share capital. TJhis method is directly remunerative to us in that it adds 
to our share of surplus profits or reduces our liability to pay rebates. As 
regards the balance, the expenditure on new lines is expected to be 6*47 
crores, and on open lines 16*81 crores. The former figure represents a 
lapse of only 9 lakhs on the budget estimate. Progress on some projects 
has unfortunfitely been retarded by a variety of causes such as late receipt 
of imported material and unexpected Relays in the acquisition of land, but 
on others it has been possible to accelerate the rate of expenditure. The 
principal sufferer has been the Ralpur'^arvatipuram line where we now 
expeH to spend less than a fifth of the 125 lakhs provided for the curTehi 
year. On open lines, expen<fiture has proceeded at a more rapid pace 
than we expected when the Budget was framed and cur latest anticipation 
is that the budget estimate will be exceeded by a little over a crore. This 
however is partly counterbalanced by a reduction of 50 lakhs in our esti- 
mate of expenditure from the B#re<datbn Fund #lfich is a cpuhtai^art 
the'progifamnb^bf op^^hne 





THB RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1927-38. 

12. For the year 1927-28 the total amount of funds asked for by 
railway administrations is 89*77 crores. As usual we propose to authorise 
them to spend up to the full amount they have included in 
their estimate, but we are asking the Assembly only to vote a suiU of 
26 crores as a whole, which we believe is at present about the limit of 
the administrations’ capacity of spending. Of this total of 25 crores, 
we propose to distribute 7*62 crores to new lines (as against nearly 15 crores 
asked for by Agents) and to open line works the balance of 17*38 crores as 
against roughly 24f crores demanded. 

18. The full details of open line works are, as usual, given in the budget > 
memorandum and in the various pink books dealing with the estimates 
of new railways and I think it unnecessary for me at present to deal with 
any of the details of these estimates. I need only say that of the total 
amount of 24*77 crores*, which it is proposed to distribute among Agents 
as desired by them, 19*41 crores are for improving open line facilities. 
Sums amounting roughly to 3 crores each are provided for improvement 
of track, for remodelling of station yards and for the electrification of 
lines and stations. The provision for doubling and quadrupling tracks, 
strengthening of bridges, workshops and stores and station buildings, and 
staff quarters amounts to about 6 crores. I would specially emphasise the 
large share that electrification of lines and stations has of the total expendi- 
ture. The total provision made is* over 3^ crores. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway alone accounts for nearly 2 crores of this. The projects 
include the electrification of the main line from Bombay to Igatpuri and 
Poona (costing altogether 5| crores) for which a crore is provided and 
the construction of the power house at Kalyan costing altogether 97| lakhs, 
for which 40 lakhs is provided in 1927-28. In this connection, I think 
that it would interest the House if I give them certain figures which 
I have extracted from a recent report on the Harbour Branch Eailway 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway system. The section between 
Victoria Terminus and Kurla, a distance of 9^ miles, was electrified with 
effect from 5th February 1925. By January 1927, I am informed the 
train miles on the section had increased by seven times and passenger 
traffic and earnings were 20 times as great as in the period prior to February 
1925. On Srd February 1926 the electrification of the Mahim Chord, an 
addition of 2J miles, was Completed and the whole of the Harbour Branch 
Eailway was operated by electric service. A comparison between the 
statistics of January 1926 with those of October 1926 shows that the train 
miles have increased fout times, that passenger traffic has doubled and 
that earnings have trebled. I may also cell attention to the provision of 
about 2} crores made for amenities specially intended for lower class 
passengers as separate from such general improvements as remodelling 
and electrification of stations and yards and improved train services from 
which also they derive benefit in common wSth others. The special 
amenities include arrangements for water supply, the increased provision 
of waiting rooms and halls and refreshment rooms and the improvement of 
booking facilities and sanitary arrangements, but the main item on which 
expenditure is to be incurred is nearly If crores under additions and im- 
provements to lower class carriages. Under additions, the programme for 
1927-28 contemplates 686 coaching vehicles and 652 of these are lower 
class cairiages. 

New Consiruction. 

14 . One of the most interesting p^a of the Bailway Budget is of 
course the programme of new consta»uction. Our programme for next year 
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will involve a total expenditure of 14f crores in the case of comfiaercial 
lines, but we have thought it necessary to provide only 7’41 crores. The 
programme for both commercial and strategic lines is set out in full in the 
Budget memorandum. It includes 48 lines covering 1,818 miles 
which are already in progress and 51 new lines extending to 
2,827 miles. Thus, our immediate programme covers 4,640 miles. 
Only 338 miles of new line .will be opened in the current year, 
but next year I hope that we shall see a more substantial return on the 
money we have spent on new construction in the last two or three years. 
For we hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 900 miles of new line. And my 
successor is likely to be more fortunate than I have been in his record 
of mileage added to the Indian Bailway system. I am confident that 
the House will welcome this development, and will agree that we 
should press on wdth the construction of new lines. This is our policy. 
Each Eailway Administration is charged with the duty of exploring every 
avenue that affords scope for the construction of remunerative lines of 
a standard suitable to the traffic that may be expected and of keeping 
in close touch with Local Governments in this important matter. In order 
to afford every facility for the achievement of this object, we do not 
propose to adhere to one rigid standard of construction. Obviously a 
standard that is suitable for a main line carrying heavy traffic may be 
needlessly expensive for a feeder line serving a comparatively small agri- 
cultural "tract, and the Bailway Board have now laid down vaiydng 
standards of construction in order that branch lines and extensions may 
be built to whatever standard seems most suitable to the area t-o be served. 

Bates and Fares. 

15, I am sorry that I am not in the happy position of announcing any 
further reduction of rates and faros, but after what I have said earlier in 
my speech the House cannot have any expectation of boons of this kind. 
But it must not be thought that we have made merely the reductions in 
passenger fares announced last year. On the contrary, at the beginning 
of the current y^ar we expressly invited Agents carefully to review their 
passenger fares in the light of statistics and we told them that we should 
be prjBpared favourably to consider further reductions. As the result of 
this letter, the Agents of the East Indian, NDrth Western and South Indian 
Bailways felt justified in proposing these further reductions and they 
have already been brought into force in one case from 1st rTanuary 
last and in the other two cases from let February. The reductions on 
the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class passenger 
fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distances over 
300 miles. The House may think that we have been undulv bold in senc- 
tioning these reductions in view of the fact that the reductions previously 
sanctioned have not yet given any material stimulus to traffic. But the 
recommendations of the Agents were based on their considered opinion 
thi^t ultimately it would pay them to bring down fares to the level sug- 
gested and we decided to take the risk. I would here emphasise the fact 
that it is only the existence of our Rail wav Beserves that enables us to 
make experiments of this kind. For we have to remember that everv 
year we are adding a sum of upwards of twenty crores to our capffal at 
charrre, Every twenty crores added to our capital means that we ought to 
obtain an iitcreaeo in our net eaimrngs of about a ernre and twenty mhhs. 
For not only have ^ % pay ourlntei^st charges but ih addition Kavb to 
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pay one per cent, to General Bevenues on our capital at charge. On the 
other hand, much of our new money goes into woriks which teke time to 
become remunerative, and there is also the fact that we must expect large 
variations from year to year in Bailway earnings in accordance with harvest 
results and trade fluctuations. All these considerations point to the need 
for prudent management, for unceasing strivings after economy and effi- 
ciency, and for a wise policy of building up reserves. But provicfeS that 
we keep these essentials in mind, I think that we can face the future 
with confidence and that we need not hesitate to make such well consider- 
ed experiments in the reduction of rates and fares as on the advice of our 
Agents we have so far embarked upon. But I have no Houbt that the 
House will agree that the effect of such experiments must closely be 
watched and that if after a fair trial extended over a reasonable period 
they are found merely to involve us in a loss of revenue without bringing 
any compensating advantage in the shape of increased traffic, the matter 
may require reconsideration. But I -hope that there is no fear of this 
result, and that we shall not merely be able to carry on the reductions 
that have been made but also to try further experiments, particularly in 
the way of reducing freights. 

16. I have just referred to the need for unceasing striving after effi- 
<cienoy and economy, and I have done so quite deliberately. For I think 
that I may claim that however far we may have fallen short of our ideal, 
tliat has been our policy during the last five years. Some Members of 
the House, I know, think that we are too rigid in our adherence to this 
policy and they regard it merely as a rather soulless bureaucratic trait. 
Rut, believe me, it is not that. After all the Government of India and 
the Bailway Board are responsible for what is, I suppose, one of the 
biggest commercial undertakings in the world. It is a business with a 
capital of something like 600 crores — say 450 million sterling. If we run 
it successfully, we provide India with a cheap and efficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the railways become a burden on the general 
revenues of the country. In some respects I think that we can claim 
already to have made satisfactory progress. I do not wish to repeat what 
I Siiid laso year, but every one will agree I think that our financial arrange- 
ments are on a much sounder basis than ever before and that we have 
made some progress in carrying out the recommendations of the Acworth 
and Inchcape Committees. But ihe Indian Bail way system is a vmt orga- 
nisation, and recently in almost every year some new branch of our 
work has been brought under expert examination and review. This 
year it has been the turn of the w’orkshops, and we have just published the 
report of the Eaven Committee. Some people, I am told, call it an indict- 
ment of the Eailway Workshops. It may be so, I am not particular about 
the word. But the plain fact is that the Eailway Board thought that State 
Railway workshops required overhauling in the light of the most modem 
w^orkshop practice. We entrusted the task to two of the best experts we 
could find, and w^e have obtained from them what we wanted, namely, a 
frank outspoken report containing many valuable suggestions for improve- 
ment of our methods and our equipment. The publication of the 
report may expose us to criticism, but from our point of view the important 
thing is that we now know the directions in which to work for economy 
nnd effic’^'ncy. an^ we propose to follow up the suggestions which have 
been made. Similarly, an enquiry is now going on into our metlhodlB pf 
raSway accounting and mtp our ^’^o^kshon accormts. and another enquiry 
has just been made into the medieal and sanitary arrangements o! one of 
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our most important rmlways. 1 do not propose to enter into greater detail' 
mto the many other directions' in which economies are being effected in 
the administration of our railway property as these are dealt with in Sir 
element Hindley*s speech in presenting the Budget in the Council of 
State, 

In other respects too, I think we are making'advances. Last year we 
brought into effect the new* recruitment schemes for the Indian Service of 
Bailway Engineers' and for the Transportation and Commercial Department, 
which were elaborated with the help of the Central Advisory Council. The 
first competitive examinations under these two schemes were held in Nov- 
ember last by the Public Service Commission and as the result of those- 
schemes 13 officers all of them Indians were appointed. 

Whatever complaints this House may have against the Railway Board — 
and we shall hear more of this matter next week — no one can accuse them 
now of sitting at Simla and Delhi and being entirely immersed in office 
work. Every year now every headquarters of a Railway Administration 
is visited by a Member of the Railw^ay Board, and I w'ho see their tour 
notes regularly know how valuable these visits are. The local Advisory 
Councils too are doing excellent work. They vary, of course, some being 
better than others, but from the personal testimony of Agents themselves 
I am aware that they are most useful in bringing Railway AdAiinistrations 
into touch with public opinion. 

17. And now, Sir, I propose to bring to an end this the last account 
I shall give of my stewardship of Indian Railways. I am conscious of its 
deficiencies, and there are many other things that I should like to say, but 
I am afraid of wearying the House. I am sorry that I end with a less 
prosperous year than some of its predecessors, but at any rate it is a much 
more satisfactory budget than the one I had to defend in this House 6 
years ago. No one could have had more loyal and devoted assistance than 
I have had from Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, Mr. Parsons and from 
Railway Officers generally, and as for this House, Sir, though I have had 
much criticism, I like to think that it was kindly criticism and there is not 
one of us on these Government benches who does not realise the valtie 
of the close scrutiny to which our budgets are subjected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(Applause.) 

The Assemblv then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the* 
Clock. ‘ ' 


The Assembly-re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILI^contd, 

|li* , The House will now resume further oonsider^ioB' 

of the Bill to provide for, the continudnoe of the prote^on of the 
ipdwstiy .in.feritishVIndia^as. Select ^Comniltt^'.,,' .''V"!'':'' 
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THE STEEL IKHUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I 
nse to support the amendment so ably moved the other day by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, and I do so with the clearest conscience 
and the profoundest conviction that my action is actuated by the best 
interests of my country. Sir, I do not propose to introduce any heat or 
passion into the discussion. The other day after the amendment of 
my Honourable friend IVfr. Jamnadas Mehta, on the question of re^ 
submitting the Bill to the Select Committee had been voted down, we 
heard another speech from Sir Charles Innes, and, as usual, his speech 
was lucid, but it was at the same time frank also. He distinctly and 

frankly admitted the serious objection that we have been raising to the 

principle of this Bill from this side of the House. His speech was an 
agreeable contrast to the speech made by another Honourable Member 
in support of the Bill from these Benches- Mr. Jinnah introduced a 
great deal of heat and passion simply because he thought that we were 
doing him some injustice in thinking that in the course he was taking, 
he was actuated by anything but the best of motives. I may say at 
once that I do not question the honesty of his motives at all. He is 
one of us, and he does w^hat he considers to be in the best interests of 
India. He has every right to express his views as strongly as he can, 

and so have we, and I do not think that there is any occasion for any 

heat or passion being introduced into the discussion of this measure. 
We differ fundamentally as regards the principles of this Bill. He 
says the Bill does not introduce any Imperial Preference; so say th© 
Honourable Members from the Government Benches, the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill and the Government of India. We are 
prepared to take them at their word; their intentions and their motives 
may be the best, but at the same time we know that motives and in- 
tentions do not take us very far off- Sometimes things, take place 

which are cited later on as precedents. One step leads to another, and 
we are afraid that if we recognize the principle of differential treat- 
ment as embodied in this Bill, it is bound eventually to lead to what we 
know' w'ill be Imperial Preference. It may not be Imperial Preference 
now, it is perhaps not Imperial Preference now, it is a discrimination be- 
tween countries of origin, but a discrimination of this nature is bound 
to lead to further discriminations. Where are we going to stop? I 
may say, Sir, boldly that the whole history of British activities in India 
and the whole history of British rule in India is strewn with the dead 
bodies of the best of intentions and the best of motives. The British 
did not come into this country to conquer it or to establish their gjovem- 
ment here. One of their greatest historians has told us that the British 
Empire in India was built in a fit of absent-mindedness. We are afraid 
of that absent-mindedness. To be absolutely frank, we do not know 
what this fit of absent-mindedness may involve us in, in the future, if 
we accept the principle of this Bill as it stands to-day and as it has em- 
erged from the Select Committee. We know that, the best of inten- 
tions notwithstanding, we in this country have been in the past led froih 
one step to another to measures which have ruined our industries, which 
have placed us in a helpless position as regards our industrial and eco- 
nomic situation and which have practically made us absolutely depend- 
ent upon other countries. Sir, where the relation between one coun- 
try and another is that of ruler and ruled, or of master and subordinate,^ 
there to make any dififerentiation between politics and economics is only 
atraining at a gnat. I repeal once more i^at I said in my ^remarks W 
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the time when this Bill was introduced that there is really no funda- 
mental difference between economics and politics. The line of demar- 
cation is so thin that politics bear on economics and economics bear on 
politics. We are not prepared to make any distinction between poli- 
tics and economics, as both are inextricably interwoven. One goes 
with the other as is proved by the course of practical politics in the 
world. What are the British here for, if not for economic gain? What 
are the British in China for, if not for economic gain? What are they 
in other different parts of the w“orld, if not for economic gain? Politics 
and economics arc intertwined so stronttly and so intimately that it is, 
I submit, not safe to make any distinction between them. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member kindly come to the 
amendment ? 

Laia Lajpat Rai; 1 am coming to tlie amendment. My main ob- 
jection to the Bill is that it introduces a vicious principle* If the 
President overrules me on that point, 1 will stop all argument and sit 
down, because my outstanding objection to the Bill is one of principle. 

Mr, President: 1 should like Honourable Members to understand 
that the question of Imperial Preference was allowed to be discussed by 
the Chair in all its aspects on the motion to recommit the Bill to the 
Select Committee; and if repetition is to be avoided, I w'ould request 
Honourable Members to touch on that question in a general w'ay but 
not to make long speeches. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Well, Sir, T bow to the ruling of the (■hair, but 
I consider that question to be very^ vital* 

Mr. President: It may be. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: And that is my principal objection to the Bill as 
it has emerged from the Select Committee, but I shall in obedience to 
the Chair be as brief as possible* I must reply to the arguments that were 
advanced by Mr. Jinnah to the effect that it is not Imperial Preference, 
that the principle is only simply one of economic advantage or disad- 
vantage. I was going into that point. We have been told by Mr* 
Jinnah that it does not lead to Imperial Preference at all. Well, many 
persons competent to fomi and express an opinion on the point have 
taken a contrary view. We have firstly the frank admission of Sir 
Charles limes that the Bill is open to the objection of discriminating 
by countries of orif'jin. We are discriminating in this Bill in favour of 
Great Britain, and if we discriminate in this case in favour of Great 
Britain, what may we not be asked to do in future in determining our 
fiscal policy with regard to other commodities that are imported into 
this country^ from England? Are we going to establish this principle 
and go on adopting it in practice from one precedent to another, from 
one step to another? This must eventually lead to w^hat is called Im- 
perial Preference. The Tariff Board has brushed this question aside, 
not because it does not lead to Imperial Preference, but because in their 
opinion the discussion of it leads to the consideration of political issues* 
They felt in their heart of hearts that it was really leading to Imperial 
Preference but they said in effect that as it raised a political issue, they would 
not discuss it. Then we have seen the Anglo-Indian Press di^ussing 
the point fr6m the same point of view. The TimeB of India the other 
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•day took us to task for not sharing tho Empire sentiment and for not 
repaying the f.reat benefit that Great Britain was conferring upon us 
as regards the t(^a and tobacco industries. Sir, I will not take up your 
time in reading quotations from the Report of the Fiscal (Commission 
showing that Great Britain has done us no favour in the matter of our 
tea and tobacco industries. But what 1 am concerned with at the 
present moment is that although it is not Imperial Preference at the 
present time, it is, as was said by my Honourable friend Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru, the thin end of the wedge The acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of discrimination in favour of countries of origin is destined one 
‘day to lead to that, although it may not be the intention of the Govern- 
ment or the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill to introduce any 
principle of Imperial Preference at this stage. Sir, I desire to warn 
Honourable Members on this side of the House, at least all the Indian 
Members in this House, that it is a very grave and serious matter — the 
introduction of this principle in the Bill and the recognition of it in the^ 
present form- At the present moment some of us mipht consider it 
<tiConomically beneficial though the vast majority of us on these Benches 
do not share that view'. We believe that even economically the prin- 
ciple is not sound and is not going to ben(‘fit us. But even if it w'ere, 

I w'ould go to the length of saying that the main reason why wo should 
not vote in favour of this Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, is that on the whole the effect of the introduction of this prin- 
ciple into the Bill will he so injurious and harmful to the interests of 
the country' that the advantages w'hich w'e miglit otherwise get from 
the introduction of this differential system w'ould be overbalanced by 
this great defect in tlie Bill itself and that we shall be establishing a 
principle w^hich w^e do not know' wdiere it will lead us to. 

Corninoj to other arguments about the amendment, it was remarked 
by my friend Mr. Jinnah that by this principle they wanted to stop 
dumping, dumping of Continental steel into India. The one great 
argument w'hich he used as regards that part of the case w as that the 
importation of Continental steel into British India has been doubled 
since the war. He compared the figures of the importation of Conti- 
nental steel into British India in pre-war days with what they stand at 
now- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombav City : Muhammadan Urban) : Since 

1921. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Since 1921? Very well, Sir. T tliink he gave us 
the pre-war figures too. * 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Not dumping. 

Lcda Lajpat Bai: Even taking the figures since 1921, I submit he 
has not proved i.bat any dumping had taken place. Gn that point the 
pronouncements of the Fiscal Commission and the Tariff Board are both 
clear enough. They have given us the definition of wdiat dumping is- 
Dumping is not established by the fact that the importation of foreign 
commodities is doubled or has gone up to a very large figure- There 
must be another feature in connection therewith which the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Tariff Board have laid down. Tn fact they distinctly 
say that they find no case of dumping proved. If there wais any complaint 
mads by the Tata Steel Co,,^ in tliis resipicct it was against British 

n 2 
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dumping, not against dumping of Continental steel. Therefore, I 
submit that argument is of no value. The Tariff Commission and the; 
Tariff Board have both turned it down. That argument, having) been, 
thus disposed of I wish to point out that the other arguments also do 
not stand. It is said that, if we do not establish these differential duties, 
and we accept the system of weighted averages, we will be practically 
penalising the users of British goods. According to the figures given 
by my iHonourable friend, a larger quantity of Continental steel is im- 
ported into British India, a much larger quantity, than British steel 
One figure goes to himdreds of thousands and the other is comparatively 
small — 83,000. I submit that by accepting Mr. Jinnah s view instead 
of penalising the users of British steel, we shall be penalising the com- 
munity in general, the much more numerous groups of people who use* 
Continental steel for various small industries* Therefore, if we must 
penalise some one, why not penalise those who use the lesser quantity of 
British steel than those who use larger quantities of Continental steel? 
By this course we shall be serving the more numerous of our countrj^- 
men. Moreover, British steel will not be hit at all, because most of 
that is used by (lovernrnent or by seini-dovemrnent Corporations or 
semi-Government business concenis. Therefore, that steel must come, 
it will come at any price, and even if we have to pay a little higher 
price for British steel for certain purposes for which that steel is the 
best, we shall at the same time be encouraging) the consumption of 
Continental steel by Ibe larger groups of the masses of our people, be- 
cause this cheap steel enables numerous industries in this country to be- 
developed and to employ men who will otherw^ise be unemployed. 

It is unfortunate that this Bill is being unduly hurried. It involves a 
very important principle. It affects a very large population of the people* 
of this country. Sir Charles Innes told us the other day that we must put 
it on the Statute-book at once as otherwise the Tata steel industry will get 
no protection after the 31st of March. Mr. Jinnah said that some Members 
on this side had interpreted this as a threat. I for one, Sir, did not take 
that view. But are we to suppose that the resources of the Government 
of India have been so exhausted that they cannot make provision for the 
continuance of the protection for the Indian steel without committing us to 
such an important principle as is involved in this Bill, namely, a principle 
of differential duties in favour of a particular country ? I submit they could 
have fpund some remedy if they had applied their minds. It should not 
be difficult to find a via media by which the steel industry of India might 
be protected and still this Bill might not be hurried in such a way as to* 
make us commit ourselves to a principle that we consider injurious to the 
country. This Bill, as it stands, wilF penalise the consumers of Continental 
steel. (The Honourable Sir Baailr Blackett: "No.") I wish. Sir, to plead 
for the large masses of those people who use Continental steel. The day 
before yesterday figures were quoted which related to Bombay, Calcutta an<r 
other places. Since then we have received representation after representa- 
tion against tips Bill and if the people have not been able to mobili^ public 
opinion against tins measure sanctioning differentiation of duty, the reason 
is because there was no time for it. The Bill has teen practioally hurried 
up in two or three weeks. The Select Committee had to report before the 
8th and there was no time to mate further inyestigation. I may draw 
the attention of Honourable Members from the Punjab, particularly MuWito 
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Members, to the fact that many Punjab industries are dependent upon the 
ruse of Continental steel such as the iron works in Sialkot, Gujranwala and 
all that part of the country. These works make safes, trunks, knives and 
many other things of ordinary use. There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
may be hundreds of thousands of Moslem iron workers who are engaged in 
the industry, who will be thrown out of employment if we penalise Con- 
♦tinental steel and this is with regard to that part of the country where 
Tata’s steel also reaches. 

The chief argument offered on the other side to which Sir Charles Innes 
:and my friend Mr. Jinnah reverted from time to time was that the benefit 
that was to be derived by the consumer of the cheap Continental steel was 
practically usurped by the middleman. Quoting prices from Bombay they 
made out that no benefit accrued to the consumer of this cheap steel, and 
that the benefit was pocketed mainly, at least a major portion of it, by 
middlemen. First of all, I submit that the conclusions are not based on 
sufficient^ evidence. The figures taken relate to a short period. They do 
not cover a sufficiently long period to enable us to base definite conclusions 
thereupon. Moreover they are confined to a particular area. The other 
day Mr. Jinnah himself pointed out that the Tata Company had decided to 
open agencies in all those parts of India where it is alleged the middleman 
realises exorbitant prices for the imported Continental steel on account 
of lack of competition with the Tata steel. If it is a fact, I think it is a 
fact in favour of our argument, because the Tata Steel Company will now 
go to those parts where they did not compete heretofore. This competition 
is sure to reduce the price of Continental steel with reduced profit to the 
middleman. Middlemen will not be able to sell Continental steel if its 
price is the same as that of Tata’s steel. I welcome that statement on 
behalf of the Tata Company, and I think that that announcement reduces 
that argument of the other side to its lowest possible value, namely, that 
the middleman and not the consumer benefits by, the lower prices of Con- 
tinental steel. 

Sir, there is another thing which I would like to say. I want to make 
it clear that in our arguments against this Bill, in our efforts to have this 
Government Bill rejected, or the principle of differential treatment repudiat- 
ed, we are not actuated by any motives of hatred towards Great Brfcain. 
As we are prepared to take the statements of the other side at their face- 
value, we submit we are entitled to the same consideration by them. But 
at the same time we know, and we cannot conceal it from ourselves, that 
the treatment we receive from Great Britain does not conduce to our being 
particularly affectionate towards it. Take the case of our students who go 
to England for technical and industrial education. Do we not hear com- 
plaints that sufficient facilities are not given in Great Britain to those 
Indian students who want practical training in industries? We are the 
bigerest customers of England, and certainly we should be entitled even on 
business principles to receive a better treatment in this respect than we 
do receive from Continental countries. We receive complaint after com- 
plaint from England that our students there are denied those facil}|-ie8 for 
practical training which they should be entitled to considering that we 
purchase British commodities and British manufactured goods to such a 
large extent. On the other hand, Continental manufacturers show greater 
xiousideration in this respect. So even that fact shows that although, not 
actuated by any feeling of hatred, at the same time we have no reason to 
%B particularly aiffectionafte .towards English manufacturers in giving them 
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this preferential and differential treatment. Bui really there is no question 
of hatred or affection. It is absolutely a business proposition. Although, 
according to the opposite side our scheme i.s economically unsound, we 
have not yet heard of any cogent criticism of the figures quoted by my friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. We are deciding this question for a period of seven 
years. During these seven years there will be no time to revise it except 
for purposes of increasing or decreasing the duty under certain coiitingen* 
cies. I think, therefore, we ought to consider well how this measure is going 
to affect not only the steel industry, not only those small industries based 
on the use of steel, but also how it is going to act as a precedent for other 
industries. If we establish this precedent we shall bo asked to repeat the 
same procedure in the case of other imports. Let us look at the question 
froju a pure l>i]siness-])()int ot view apart from its political bearings. We 
shall be asked to discriminate in the case of other articles. Bound down 
by this precedent and having admitted this principle of discrimination in 
this case we shall find ourselves unable to refuse its extension'" to other 
similar cases. 1 warn the Honourable Members of this House that grave 
con8e(juences are likely to follow the acceptance of this principl(% find 
grave complications as well. I will ask them to weigh all the pros and 
cons of it befon* they \\\c fur the acceptance <‘f tins (h)vi‘nnucnt Jiill. 
This Bill is going to affect hundreds and thousands of our peopli^ vlio will 
be thrown out of employment, who are fit present living on the manufac- 
ture of articles made of steel. (An Honoimihle Me Hi her: “Where?”) All 
over India, in Bombay, Poona, the Punjab and other provinces — 1 can name 
hundreds of places {An Honourable Member: “Where?") I am telling you 
the places. If you will not hear me it is not my ffiuli. You do not know 
the conditions under which the people live, bccfuisc you live in palaces of 
glass. We poor people live find mix with people in huts and we know under 
what conditions ’they live. It does not affect, you tit all. You go on matters 
of policy, on matters of calculation, while we have to witness the misery of 
our people from day to day and hour to hour. We cannot accept your evi- 
dence against the evidence of our senses. We tire not here simply for the 
purpose of making speeches, making or reconciling statements of figures. 
We have to deal with facts, I repeat that we shall by ffccepting this principle 
be throwing out of employment thousands of poor Indians who live on the 
manufacture of small articles which they make from Continental steel, even 
in places where Continental steel comes into competition with Tata steel. 

1 submit that it is not a matter for laughter, it is not a matter of paper 
figures; it is a matter of facts and considering those facts w^e shall be com- 
mitting a grave blunder .if we accept this Bill. We consider honestly that 
this is a .very serious matter and that we should not commit ourselves to 
this principle, in spite of all the arguments advanced by the Govemmeni? 
Benches and Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah believes in his heart of hearts that 
this is a better principle. Well let him believe, he is welcome to vote for 
it. But I want to make it clear that our conviction is a sound one and is 
based on a consideration of the interests of our country. The other side 
perhaps do not credit us with such motives. They think that we are actuat- 
ed by feelings of hate. That is a statement that is not true. We are not 
actuated by any motives of hatred. It is a pure business proposition, and 
w'e are not prepared to accept any principle which might le^ to further 
complication in the development of our industries and the development of 
our fiscal position. Sir, on these considerations I beg to 8upp<»t the amend- 
ment moved by my friend, Mr. Shanmu&ham Chetty. 
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One word more and I will sit down. We are prepared to give ‘credit to 
the Tariff Board for the best of intentions, but the recommendations ot the 
Tariff Board are not the word of God. We have had four Tariff BoOTds, 
and, as my Honourable friend Mr. Moore pointed out, all four of them 
made different recommendations at different times. They are not in- 
fallible. We are in a position to form our own conclusions on the matenal 
collected by the Tariff Board. We on this side of the House also possess 
common sense enough to enable us to study the figures given by the Tariff 
I3oard and form our own concluBions thereupon. 1 do not think there axe 
any steel experts in this House in any parly. Wc are common men pos- 
sessed of common sense, and on the materials placed before us arc in a 
position to form our own judgment. What are we in this House for, if we 
cannot form our own judgments find depart from the conclusions of the 
Tfiriff Bofird if wc think the latter are not sound? Hoes it lie in the mouth 
of the Government of India to point out to us that wc should always accept 
the report of these, special committees without hesitation? Have the Gov- 
ernment of India always followed the recommendations made to them by 
these special committees? Did the Government of India imrnediately 
accept and give effect to the recominendations of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission ? Did tliey treat the Fowler (\)mmitte(‘’s n^conimcndatioTis n.s regards 
Currency and Kesorve with the same considerniion which they claim for 
tlie Tariff Board? They follow recomnnaidatit ns wlieii it suits thorn and 
rejeiit them when it does not suit them. How many times has the Secretary 
of State thrown these n'commendations of export eonimitfof’S into 

the waste pa])er basket ? Now that tlu' recommendations of the Tariff 
Board suit the Government of India, it is said that it is not right for us ta 
arrive at a diffenuit conclusion and reject those recommendations. We 
accept tire fact that the steel industry needs protection, and that that pro- 
tection must be given for a sufficiently long period to enable this industry 
to stand on its own legs; but we do not accept the method recommended 
for the pur]io8e. The Tariff Board says that this system of weighted 
average is a sufficiently good method, sound in principlt^ and simple in admin- 
istration. They were also inclined to say that their recommendations did 
not involve the acceptance of the principle of Imperial Preference. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Fa/al Rahimtulla, however, contrndietc'd them. Bfe 
said that the Bill as originally drafted in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board was based on the principle of Imperial Preference 
but the changes introduced by the Select Committee have removed that 
feature. We do not agree with the latter statement. We find thus that the 
Tariff Board was not quite right in its conclusions on that point. I repeat 
that we cannot accept the conclusions of these Tariff Boards as the word of 
God. We have gol to judge them accewffing to our own knowledge. We 
shall vote, according as we think host, in the interests of our country. 

I therefore support the amendment of my fnend Mr. Chetty. 

♦Mr. U. A. Jixmah: Sir, I endorse the last proposition of my friend 
Mr. Lajpat Bai. The Tariff Board is not the la.st word on the subject. I 
do not think I ever said that, or that anybody else vi^ould have the temerity 
to suggest that it is the last word on the subject. Certainly not. All that 
one would say is this. Here is an expert body that took eight months and 
made this recommendation. It is entitled to a great deal of weight at the 
hands of this House; but that is neither here nor there. (An Honourable 
Member: “You do not say it is a question of fact*'.) I do not say It is 
a question of fact, I said that if this House thinks that the scheme which 

*Speftch not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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the Tariff Board has recommended is so fundamentally wrong, so radically 
bad, you are entitled to reject it. We have passed that stage, so I do 
not want to enter into that discussion. 

The next point which my friend Mr. Lajpat Eai made was that 
thousands of people will be thrown out of work ; that small traders, artizans, 
who are making safes, nuts and bolts, will suffer considerably. Sir, my 
g p ^ Honourable friend said that we were receiving representations 
from all parts of India. Well, Sir, he is not the only one who 
has been pestered with those representations. But from whom do these 
representations come? They come from the iron merchants, the Karachi 
Association of Iron Merchants, the Bombay Association of Iron Merchants, 
the Calcutta Association of Iron Merchants. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
May I contradict the Honourable gentleman. I read the other day a tele- 
gram from 16 users of Continental steel. Mr. Jinnah was present and 
ought to have known that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I was not dealing with my friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am dealing with you. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And I shall deal with you later on. I am now deal- 
ing with Lala Lajpat Eai, He said representations have been pouring in 
from all parts of India, liot the representations that have poured in to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta. That was what I was replying to. All of them are 
from iron merchants .... 

Lala Lajpat Rai: No, Sir. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Will Lala Lajpat Eai show me a telegram which has 
come from any one else? 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Mr. Kirioskar himself has come here. Two repre- 
sentations from two firms have been received ; one representative has come 
here. One makes. hurricane lanterns and the other makes nuts and bolts. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Anyhow it comes to this that he has come here in 
person and has not made any representation by telegram. Now, Sir, with 
regard to Mr. Kirioskar I am fully alive to his point of view. He has also 
seen me and I was very pleased to see him. 

Mr. President: I would like the Honourable Member to ignore all inter- 
ruptions, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, then we are told we have to think of the 
interests of these artizans, such as nut and bolt makers and trunk makers. 
I may at once say on the floor of this House that I am as anxious as any 
Honourable Member to support their interests. But, Sir, what are the 
facts? The facts are these that Mr. Kirioskar made an application and 
you will find it in the list of applications made to the Tariff Board, and 
he was asked to come before the Tariff Board and give evidence and he did 
not come. He was an applicant, and yet he did not go there. Why? 
Because I suppose he thought it was too far away to go to Calcutta. But 
there it is. I am entirely in agreement that we must look to their interests 
also. And how can we do it? We can onlv do it in the way recommended 
by the Fiscal Oonpnission, and you will find that in paragraph 08 of tihe 
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Fiscal Commission’s Eeport. They actually deal with this question of con- 
flict that may arise between different industries in the country when you 
are seeking to protect one. A very pertinent case was that of wood-pulp 
for paper rhanufacture in India, and you will find what paragraph 98 clearly 
states should be done under the circumstances. And that 1 submit is the 
only possible way of dealing with the matter. It says this : 

“ It is possible that the protection of some industry may affect injuriously the 
interests of other industries. We received evidence at Calcutta for instance which 
^peared to place three interdependent industries in a relation of some antagonism. 
The manufacture of wood pulp from bamboo is just being started in India. 
The manufacturers are apprenensive of the competition of imported wood- 
pulp and asked for the imposition of a protective duty on wood-pulp. The 
Indian* paper manufacturers, however, who use imported wood-pulp and for 
whose benefit it is at present admitted free of duty, naturally object to a proposal 
which would raise the cost of their raw material, and therefore put them in a less 
favourable position to compete with imported paper. If it is suggested that this 
difl|culty might be overcome by giving special compensatory protection to paper, a 
third interest claims to be heard, and Indian printers and publishers complain that 
it the cost of paper is raised they will be handicapped in competition with imported 
"books which are admitted free. In all such cases the most essential requirement is 
that the utmost publicity should be given to the inquiry of the Tariff Board, so that 
all interests concerned may have full opportunity of representing their point of 
view.” 

Now, Sir, the Tariff Board is already assisting in this inquiry as was point- 
ed out by the Honourable Member in charge in answer to a question put 
to-day. The Tariff Board actually say in paragraph 5 of their Keport that 
tlie evidence received in regard to locomotives is not yet complete, while 
i)he applications in regard to nuts and bolts can most conveniently be con- 
sidered at the same time as the application for the grant of protection to 
the manufacturers of steel wire. Mr. Jayakar was particularly anxious that 
these traders should be })rotected and I agree with him. But at the same 
time, in order to protect them, I cannot agree with my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jayakar that you can have tariff walls in one port with one tariff and 
in another port, with another tariff. That will be impossible. 

An Honourable Member: Nobody suggested that. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnab: Mr. Jayakar said: “ Why do you want to penalise 
these men who make trunks and nuts and bolts in places like Eangoon, 
T^^arachi and Madras where Tata steel does not find its way?” You cannot 
•differentiate your tariffs. 

An Honourable Member: Who suggested you can? 

Mr, M. A. Jlnnab: Then there is no meaning in this. You cannot 
possibly redress this by any other method except the method suggested by 
the Fiscal Commission. 

# 

Then, Sir, my friend Mr. Lajpat Eai says he supports this amendment 
and he says, if it is carried, the objection is that it will not give any relief 
to the consumer, as the profits or the difference will go into the pockets of 
*the middlemen. That is a fact, Sir, and here my friend Mr. Chetty asked 
me for figures. I did not give the figures in detail. I said, if you accept 
i;he amendment of Mr. Chetty, I venture to say that the consumer^ will have 
to pay 48 lakhs of rupees a year extra, because by his amendment Tata 
^^eel will be Es. 129 and Continental steel will be Es. 111. We want to 
•secure the fair selling price of Es, 120 to Tatas. And I say that the Conti- 
neiltal steel price and ^ the Tata steel price will go up to somewhere in the 
lieil^bourhood of British steel, which is Es, 129. The difference ^1 go into 
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the pockets of the middlemen and Tatas will get excessive protection, and I 
give you the figures. The difference is Ks. 6. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: We had these figures yesterday. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No you did not, i)firhiaps you will hear me. 
The total of the four classes of steel is 470,000, and you find that 
structurals are 140,000. Multiply that by G and you get 8*4 lakhs. Bars 
are 126, 0(K). Multiply that by 9-^that is the difference — you get 11 *3 lakhs. 
Plates and slicets 92,000 multiplied by 13 gives 12 lakhs. Then Tata’s 
must also get the best price they can. Whoever heard of a merchant who 
would not get the best price he could in the bazar? If British steel is going 
to be sold at 129, you mean to say Tatas are going to sell their steel for 
Rs. 120? Certainly not. They will raise the prices. They may take Rs. 2 
less but there again there is that difference and Tata’s production wnll give 
Tata’s 15 lakhs extra or 48 lakhs if you total it up. To this you must add 
the burden to the consumer of fabricatc^d steel and in the course of 7 years 
T ventm'e to say you will put a burden on the consumer to the extent of 4 
crores of rupees. That is the net result. And for whose benefit? For 
India’s benefit or for the benefit of the middleman? Why, for the benefit 
of the middleman. 1 gave you figures, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
gave you figures, and I say that these associations are a ring, a combination. 
Trade practices in these porls are such that your middleman, the poor 
middleman, does not get a chance. Mr. Kirloskar has already 
suffered because of bis combination; and the ordinary man, the man who 
makes a trunk or wdio makes a nut or who makes a bolt, pays through his 
nose by paying a price to the combination wdiich is very near the neigh- 
bourhood of British steel prices. The only protection you can give to these 
men is to see that the Tariff Board makes an early report ; and I hope, Sir, 
the Government will not lose time and will see that these small traders and 
artizans get the requisite protection owing to the conflict that arises. Sir, 
wdth these remarks I must oppose this amendment 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A, J. Oidney: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. Ohanshyain Dae Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I do not wish to detain this House for any great 
length of time. Since I came to know^ the verdict of the House the other 
day about the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Melita T have heard more 
speeches from those who advocate and support the Government s Bill. Sir, 
I have tried my best to learn something more and tried my best to look at 
it from their point of view and to feel as if I w’as in the wrong and the "other 
side w^as in the riglit, but T confess, Sir, that T%bave not learnt anything 
new. I found the same arguments being repeated again and again. Sir, 
the greatest argument which has been put forward against Mr. Chetty’s 
proposal is that under Mr, Chetty’s proposal the consumer will have to pay a 
higher price. It sounds rather novel. Sir, to suggest that under a lighter 
tariff the consumer will have to nay a higher price; but, as has been explain- 
ed by my Honourable friends Mr. Jinnah and Sir Charles Innes the sugges- 
tion is that in the absence of any competition from Tatas in Karachi, 
Bombay and siich other places the importer of Continental steel will pocket 
the margin between the prices of British and Continental steel, TWs is 
their argument. Sir, in support of this argument mv Honourable friend 
Sir Charles Innes was kind enough to place before the Honee the qTOtaMaris 
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for the first three months of 1926. I regret very much, Sir, that he only 
put before the House the quotations for the first three months of 1926. 
This matter lias been given so much importance that it‘ was unfair to the 
House tiiat he should not have put all the quotations from January to- 
December, 1926, before it in order that the House might come to a proper 
conclusion. Sir, in order that the House may know all the quotations I 
propose to do so now. 


My Honourable friend Sir Qliarles limes put before the House the qiiofa- 
tions for the first three months, January, February, and March, and tried 
to prove that importers of C'ontinenlKl steel were pocketing all the margin. 
Sir, from April to December the prices of Continental beams varied between 
something like Ks. 125 and Ils. 120. Similarly, Continental angles varied 
during April — Deeember from something like Ks. 130 to 11s. 120; Continen- 
tal bars between lls. 135 and 11s. 130; plates between Ils. 140 and lls. 125; 
and black sluu'ts between hs. 152 and lls. 140. 1 think, Sir, it w^ould be 

fair if we lock tiie averagt* of flu* twelve inontlis; and what do we find? Wo 
find that th(' av(‘rag(? of the 12 months for Continental beams was 
Ks. 122/8, for angles lis. J27/8, for b;irs lls. 135/12, for y)lates lls. 137 and 
for black sheets Hs. 147. Now, Sir, the price of imported Contirumtal steel 
without duty is, aceording to the TarilT J^*oard’s Report, structural sections 
lls. 80, bars Rs. 90, plates lls. 92 and black sheets Rs. 122. To these prices 
w(* have to add the existing dnlios as well as the importer’s commission. 
We cannot forget that after all the importer does not do business on a 
philantlirof)ic bavsis. He has to charge his commission also. Therefore, in 
taking the fair selling price of Continental steel, we ought to take intO' 
consideration the existing duties as well as the importeFs commission. And 
what do we arrive at? Let us, Sir, take first of all the case of the black 
sheets. The price of black sheets without duty is Rs. 122 jiJus Rs. 30 duty, 
and if wo put Rs. 5 per ton as the middleman's commission we find that 
the fair selling price ought to be Rs. 157, while the average of tlie 12 months 
in Bombay was Rs. 147 — Rs. 10 lower than the price which ought to be 
called fair. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Doing business at a loss? 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: I am quoting the figures. If rny figures 
are incorrect Mr. Jinnah could point it out, and I am quite f)repared to 
correct them. It is no use asking me wdiether they were losing or gain- 
ing. T am putting these figures Refore him and he can come to any 
donclusioti he likes. I repeat, Sir, that the cost of imported steel amounV 
ed to Rs, 157 including the importer’s commission, while the average 
price of the 12 months according to the Government’s report and accord- 
ing 4/0 the Steel Merchants’ Associations’ report was only Rs. 147. 
Could we call it profiteering, Sir? But we ought to take the other 
qualities also. Let us take beams and angles. According to the same 
calculation the fair selling price of Continental sleel, after taking Rs, 5 
a ton for the importer s commission, we find ought to be Rs. 121 for 
beams and angles, whereas the average price ruling in Bombay was 
Rs. 122/8 and Es. 127/8, respectively. Mr, Jinnah might say that in 
angles there was profiteering^ but. Sir, the import of angles in ports other 
than Calcutta amounted only to 22,000 tons and if he means to say that 

importers were profiteering at the rate of Rs. 6 a ton oh 22,000 tons,. 
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.1 admit that^he is correct. This at the utmost meant that the importer 
pccketed about a lakh of rupees — ^that is all that he can say. Then to come 
to bars— the import of bars amounted to 125,000 tons. We find on the 
basis of the same calculation that the fair price of bars ougfil; to have 
been Ks. 135, while the average price of the twelve months of 1926 was 
Ks. 135-12-0. Similarly, plates ruled at Rs. 137 per ton, while the fair cost 
of Continental plales was Rs. 127 per ton. But the total import of Conti- 
nental plates is 28,000 tons and part of it is imported into Calcutta when 
there has been keen competition between Tatas and foreign imporls. 
We can see from these figures that there was no profiteering of the sort 
described by my Honourable friends Sir Charles Innes and Mr. Jinnah. 
These are the figures before the House and I hope that when they take 
into consideration all the facts they will come to the conclusion that there 
was no profiteering of the kind stated by my Honourable friends on the 
opposite Benches. 

Now, Sir, Mr, Jinnah asked: Why did not Mr. Kirloskar come and 
’put in a representation before the Tariff Board?'" 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Give evidence. 

Mr. Ohanshyam Das Birla: Give evidence. Similarly, he suggested 
>that all the representations which the Honourable Members were getting 
"were from the various iron merchants" associations. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I did not say all. I was dealing with Lala Lajpat 
-Eai's representations. 

Mr. Glhanshyanx Daa Birla: He stated that almost all the representa- 
( lions which were pouring in were from the iron merchants" associations 
"Of various parts of the country. I put him one question. It has been 
admitted by my Honourable friend that there was no profiteering in 
"Calcutta on account of competition between Tata’s steel and imported 
steel. If that was so, may I inquire why the Calcutta Iron Merchants’ 
Association also made a representation to all the Members of the Assem- 
bly stating that they did not approve of the preferential tariff? Sir, the 
'Evidence of Mr. Anandji Haridas was given so much importance the other 
day. May I put before the House a telegram which I received from 
'the Iron Merchants* Association, of which Mr. Anandji Haridas is but 
•the President. The telegram says; . 

Reqaest you opposing preferential tariff and supporting uniform duty on all 
-imported ateel. Interest of trade and consumer demands it.*^ 

That is the considered opinion of the Iron Merchants* Association of 
'Calcutta of which Mr. Anandji Haridas is the President. And^ I take it 
'that in Calcutta, according to my Honourable friends, Mr* Jinnah and 
Sir Charles Innes, the trader was. not engaged in any sort of profiteering, 
and still the gentlemen fr<Mn that part of the country do not approte of 
this prrferential tariff. Then we have got the case of Mr. KiriOskar who 
is producing bolts and nuts. He has oome running aB the item 
"Bombay and he has refrtresented to the various Members of the Sewe 
that if preferential duties come 1^*0 effect he Will have to oioso hfe^ 

*!!^er6 . are itnany jother Jndians siihilariy placed as Mr. / Kltloskaif. One fe 
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Mr. Agole. He is at present manufacturing about 1,000 lanterns every 
day, that means about 30,000 a month. And what is his position? If 
he has to pay a higher price for Continental steel on account of Higher im- 
;xrt duty, he will have to shut his factory in a few days. That is the 
sort of report which we are getting from all parts of the country. 

It has been said that under a system of preferential tariff the con- 
sumer of standard steel will have to pay a lower price, while under Mr. 
Chetty’s scheme he will have to pay a higher price. I admit it, but whp^ 
are the buyers of standard steel? It is either big factories or corporations, 
or Railways and so on, and I am sure they can afford to pay a little higher 
price. (Laughter.) (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: ‘‘Whose money?'') But what 
about the poor consumer? What about the poor men who use Continen- 
tal steel every day ? I think it is better to protect the poor consumer 
and tjie poor industries rather than put some more money into the coffers 
of the Government or corporations and such other rich bodies. With 
these remarks, Sir, I beg to support Mr. Chetty’s amendment which in. 
my opinion is in the best interests of the country. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division ; Non-Muhammadan) : For three days we 
have been discussihg the Steel Protection Bill and 1 find that the House 
is unanimous on one point, and that is, that nobody wants Imperial Pre- 
ference. We on this side say that the Bill introduces Imperial Preference. 
The Government Benches and those who voted with them say that no* 
Imperial Preference is meant. There is a unanimity of opinion that Im- 
perial Preference is not wanted, although we doubt the protest that the 
Government Benches are making that no Imperial Preference is meant 
in the Bill. I will just commend one passage, which I noticed in the 
editorial of the Statesman of yesterday ^17th February 1927) for the 
edification of the Treasury Benches, both Indian and European, including 
the Honourable the Commerce Member: 

“ Never since the Tariff Board issued its report have we been able to understand 
what purpose there can be in denying that the duties embody a preference. To> 
protest that there is no intention to give a preference cannot alter the fact that a 
preference is given, nor does it change the nature of that preference to label it dis- 
crimination.’* 

I will say to those who protest on the other side — I will use that signi- 
ficant though slightly inelegant phrase, “My lady, you protest too much." 
Sir, ^whenever any Indian Member on the Government side speaks I al- 
ways listen most attentively. Especially, there are three Indian Menxr 
bers on the Treasury Benches who ought to know the mind of the nation,, 
the sentiment of the nation. These three representatives of the Indian 
nation are there, inside the Government of India to reflect the sentiment 
and the feeling of the Indian people inside that Government. If they 
do not reflect our feelings, the onus is on them. When Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra spoke the other day I listened to him most attentively, but 
what I did feel was that he did not convince me that no. preference was 
meant by the other side in the Government Bill. He poohpoohed the 
id.ea of sentiment. I do not want to quote an Indian authority but I will 
quote the authority Of Mir. C. A. Innes — he was then , Mr. and not Skr 
(.’htuftes-rwhen he moved the !R«?olution regarding the appointment of 
thli, in 103$, What did he say about 'sentiment' then? My 
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Honourable friend, Mr. C. A. Innes — he was then a democrat of demo- 
crats — ^said : 

“ The first point f have to make is this. I do not suppose that there is any country 
in the world where this question of free trade or protection has been decided on purely 
economic grounds.” 

And to-day economic considerations and economic interests are thrown 
in x>ur faces on the door of this House. Then he goes on : 

“ Some of you may have read Mr. Percy Ashley’s lK)ok ‘ Modern Tariff History 
In that book he points out that even Lists’ great work in which he developed the 
theory of infant industries and argued the need for protection to enable a country 
to pass from a purely agricultural state to a mixed agricultural and industrial state 
ow^ the widespread .approval it received in Germany less to its economic argument 
than to the gr^t political appeal it made to the necessity of maintaining, compldiing 
and strengthening German nationality. There the same sentiment at work in India,** 

lliese are not my words, but the words of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
innes, now Sir Charles Innes. He said: 

** On the one hand, India aspires to Dominion status, that is to say, she aspires 
to political independence within the Empire. On the other hand she aspires to economic 
independence. 

These are the w'ords of my Honourable friend Mr. C. A. Innes as he 
then was, the great democrat as he then was, but also no more a demo- 
crat! I commend those words to the attention of my Honourable friend 
Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra. I wish also to add a word of praise to rny 
Honourable friends Mr, Arthur Moore and Mr. Gavin Jones of this side 
of the House. They do not want preference. The non-official British 
representatives in India desire not Imperial Preference or preference to 
the United Kingdom. Sir, I appreciate very much such a fair and broad 
enunciation of policy from my European friends. I want you to remain 
as friends of India. If such sentiments are often expressed by them and 
their group on ther floor of the House and outside, then it w’ould conduct 
better to the cementing of friendship of the two nations. Let the Gov- 
ernment Benches do whatever they can under the dictates of Whitehall 
and bear the blame and obloquy of non-official India. You are and will 
be our brother citizens in India for a number of years. You love liberty 
and have been lovers of liberty in your country. Why should you alienate 
our sympathies by adopting undemocratic policies then? Whether you 
live in England or India, you love liberty, and be lovers of liberty and 
freedom always. 

I am very suspicious of this preferential Bill That has been introduced. 
I will read a passage from the Times Trade Supplement, dated December 
1 2th, 1926, regarding a Bill introduced by the Australian Government to 
give preference to the United Kingdom : 

“ A Bill is passing through the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales requiring 
municipal and shire councils to give ‘ effective and substantial preference * to gooda 
manufactured or prodiiced in the Commonwealth and failing them fo British gooda; 
Australian goods must be given at least 10 per cent, preference over foreign goods. 
The rate of preference will vary according to the customs duty paid on the iniported 
^article. The^ members of a conncil which diTOg^d the p«wlBion/of the 
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«hould it becoRie law, will b« liable to surchai-ge under the provisions of the Local 
Oovernment Act. 

The Minister of Local Government, Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, in introducing the measure, 
«aid t^t giving preference to Anistmlian goods meant giving preference to Australian 
workmen. There ought to be no need for a measure of the kind but unfortunately 
various councils had written claiming the right to buy goods of any nationality at 
any prices. The Government considered the definite preferences specified in the Bill 
to he fair and reasonable.** 

I mention this for this reason. A Conservative Government are sit- 
ting in Whitehall. The Baldwin Government want to introduce Imperial 
Preference all over the Empire. There is a definite policy of direction 
from the British Government and so we find Bills giving preference are 
on the anvil in the Dominions and in India. 

My friend Sir Charles Innes in his speech the other day praised the 
’Tariff Board to the seventh heaven. I will just read one description of 
it from the Statesman of yesterday : 

“ The reverence of Ministers like Sir Charles Innes for the Tariff Board is one 
of the things that it is dilficult to understand. To him the pronouncements of that 
body are as the commandments that descended from Sinai. The commandments were 
written on stone and had a degree of permanence. They were not replaced on the 
morrow by a new set of injunctions.** 

My friend Mr Arthur Moore, who is also connected with the States- 
man^ expressed the same opinion on the floor of this House. Sir, the 
Statesman once bore the name of ‘‘Friend of India’* and it is acting as a 
leal friend of India in giving expression to these friendly thoughts for 
India. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was occupied 
Ly the Kev. Dr. E. M. Macpbail.) 

Mr. Oinwula, who w^as one of the Members of the first Assembly and 
who was one of The doubting Thomases of that Assembly, questioned the 
right of a political body like this Assembly to control the work of the 
Tariff Board. I will just quote one passage from Mr. Ginwala’s speech 
in that connection and Honourable Members of this House will get some 
inkling how our t(xldling infant legislators in That first Assembly were 
working to the spirit of this democratic sentiment : 

“ If this Board is to be constituted it should be a statutory Body, constituted by 
an Act of this Legislature and that its duties as far as possible should be defined. I 
object to treating the Board merely as an advisory body. For in the end, it may 
come to this, that it may advise as much as it likes the protection or otherwise of a 
particular industry, but if its advice is to be submitted to the opinion of the whole 
House, I venture to submit, without meaning any offence to this House, that that 
advice will more often than not he examined on its own merits. There are always 
political forces at play under whose influence the advice is bound to come.’* 

Let us now hear the more democratic sentiment of my friend Sir Charles 
Innes in his younger days. He said : 

“ Mr. Ginwala also stated that he was a democrat. I must confess that, when I 
heard his views about the Tariff Board T felt very much inclined to doubt that state- 
ment. He apparently contemplates a Tariff Board with statutory fKiwers over and 
above the Indian Legislature, a Tariff Board which is empowered to fix rates, a Tariff 
Board which is beyond criticism by this Assembly. Well, Sir, that mav be a very 
efficient Board but it is not democracy, nor, Sir, is it the sort of Board that I should 
agree to appoint,” 

Well, I wish my friend had maintained the same attitude and had not 
glorified that Tariff Board as something above this Legislature and above 
the Govemtrient. And I know this mueh, I am sure that my friend Mr. 
*0. A. Innes did not then w'ant the Tariff Board to be a sort of glorified 
Cbmmeroial Intelligence Department as it was in the United States. Sir, 
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I spoke on the first day this Bill was referred to Select Committee and 
liaid that I am opposed to preference in any shape or form. To-day, I 
know, the Treasury Benches are happy that the number of heads is in 
their favour and they can carry it; but the moral victory is on this side 
of the House and our moral victory is supported to-day by the European 
group in this House. So, by a Government victory 1 do not think the 
Treasury Benches do feel very happy, because they know they have not 
the support of the Indian Nation; they are carrying it with a show of the 
mailed fist, if I may say so. 

Sir, I do not want to go much into the question of prices, whether the 
consumer or the tax-payer or who is to pay. The policy of this House is 
that adequate protection should be given to the steel industry, and so long as. 
the steel industry is protected it does not matter who pays. To-day the 
consumer is paying very heavy duties, and whether this Government Bill 
or the Birla-Chetty Bill is passed, that will reduce the rates of duty on 
steel which will be sold cheaper. So it does not matter if the consumer 
will pay a little more, but I would much rather prefer a Bill by which no 
preference at all is given to the United Kingdom. I would rather as a 
* consumer pay a little more both for Continental and British steel to avoid 
that flavour of preference. But, Sir, I do not agree with the expert opinion 
of that body of experts, the Tariff Board, that they have given adequate 
protection to the steel industry. The steel industry in their representation 
demanded protection compared to which the Government scheme of pro* 
tection is very inadequate. And although Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amend- 
ment for recommittal to Select Committee with a view to introducing a 
policy of bounties has been thrown out, yot I maintain that the steel in- 
dustry will not prosper and will not be able to compete with British or 
Continental steel unless they are given a certain amount of bounty. Well, 
that is not the point we are discussing at present, so I will not talk on that. 

I want the steel industry to be given bounties, though I am not entirely 
satisfied with the methods and procedure of the Steel Company- This Sted 
Company, the Tariff Board itself says, has got obsolete plant : it has got a 
top-heavy management; it is not properly Indianized though there is a 
certain percentage of Indianization : it can reduce the works costs by 
Indianization and by reducing the number of labourers and workmen as 
has been recommended by the Tariff Board. I may tread on Mr. Joshi’s 
corns thereby , . . 

The Honourable 9Ir Obailee Innee: On a point of order, Sir. I should 
like to know whether this is really relevant to the amendment before the 
House? 

lb. Ohatrman (The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail): I do not ihjnk so. 

Mr. B. Dae: Yery good. Sir, I bow to your ruling. But I think that 
adequate^ , protection is not given undei' this Bill and that it would give 
Tatars rip protection if the system; ppported by the so-called minority 
re^ppri of the Select Committee was adopted. I know the Goyenunent 
will carry tibe because they have an absolute number of votes on 
their side ; but we are here to voice the national sentiment and fhe nation's 
feeling and we will not be any |)arty to any system of pre^eirpnoe. : j; 

(Sevi^i ^nouraWp Memb^ the qnestkm be; put).v* 

Thoiquesrion is that the •quartioxi he now 

{At thii sta^ the <3hair* was % the D^^ 

And^ was r«»innfedfby ^ ^ ^ H ,, ; 
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Mr- President; The question is; 

** That for clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted ; 

‘2. (1) For sub-section H) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the follow- 
Amendmcjitof«cttion3, Act Viiiof 1894. ing sub-section shall be substituted, namely: 

(4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as he 
thinks necessary, that articles of any class chargeable under Part VII 
of the Second Schedule with both a basic and an additional duty are being 
imported into British Iiidia from any place outside India at such a price 
as is likely to render ineffective or excessive the protection intended to 
be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured in India, he 
may, by notification in the Gazette of India, increase or reduce the 
additional duty to such extent as he considers necessary. 

(2) In the Second Schedule to the same Act there shall be made the amendments 
specified in the Schedule to this Act. 

(3) The amendments made by this section other than those made in Parts I and JI 
of the Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, ,1894, shall have effect only up to the 
31st day of March, 1934.’ ” 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES-49. 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. G. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R/ K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr, Sorabhai Nemchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Ij^gar, Mr. S, Sriniva^. 
f’ i’ayakar, M, R. 

> Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Tenkata. 
Kaiiar Singh, Sardar. ^ 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. . 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmact 


Kunzrii, Pandit Hirday Nath, 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

MukBtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza ^ Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, KuraaT. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. BHabendra Chandra. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Manlvi Mahammad. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Oangaimnd. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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NOES-60. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulyi. 

Abdul Qaiyum^ Nawab bir bahibzada. j 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 

A. M. M. ' 

AUison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. ; 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coalman, Mr. J. ! 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. , 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. i 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr, 

W. M. P. * 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. , 

Haigh, Mr. P. B, 

Hezleft, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Ismail Khsn, Mr. 

The motion was negatived. 


Jiimah, Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
aardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Mttjor 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

LindsiMy, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut. - 
Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Alimad, Khan Bahadur 
Natique, Maulvi A. H 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rao, Mr. G, Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Riithnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rat Bahadur S. N. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr: E. F. 

Ton kin son, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Voung, Mr. G. M. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

(It being Four of the Clock, Mr. President called on Mr. Varahagiri 
Tenkata Jogiah to move his motion for adjournment). 

Mr. VarRliagisi Venkata Jogiak (Ganjam cum Yizagapatam r Non*^ 
^ ^ ^ Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the motion that I propose ifco move 

** That this Assembly do adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
importance.’* 

The object of this motion is to discuss and call the attention of thia 
House firstly to the conduct of the Railway Administration in disregarding 
the repeated representations of the subordinate railway employees of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway on certain most important grievances, the neglect 
of whioK occasioned the present strike to the great inconvenience of the 
public; secondly to the conduct of the Goverimient in calling out the 
Au^aliary Railway Force to shoot and bayonet indiscriminately, not only 
th^ WOtlipmen but also others assembled, without the least warning or 

B 2 
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threat that shooting would take place w'ithout persuading the crowd to dis- 
perse and without having recourse to the use of blank shots in the first 
instance; and thirdly to the conduct of the telegraphic authorities in re- 
fusing the despatch of telegrams that were sent from the Indian Labour 
Union, Kharagpur, to a large number of the Members of this House. 

Sir, Honourable Members of this House are aware that there was for 
some time a good deal of unrest among the subordin/ite employees of the 
Bengal Nagpur RaHway. Representations on the subject were made not 
only to the railway authorities but also to the Goveniment by questions 
put on the floor of fhis House with regard to these grievances. You 
may remember a Resolution was moved on the 5th of February 1926 in this 
House recommending an enquiry into the grievance's of the subordinate 
railway employees, genernlly, by the Central Advisory Committee on 
Railways and the Resolution was adopted by the House with only one dis- 
sentient voice, that of Sir Charles Trines, the Honourable Member for 
Commerce and Railways. In spite of this motion bt'ing adopt t*d by almost 
the whole House, no efftx*t was given to i/. On Iht* other hand the Gov- 
ernment stated, in finswer to interpellations, that not even a departmental 
enquiry would be ordered, but that the Railwa* Administrations concerned 
would remedy the genuine grievances, if any existed. 

In this state of circumstances credit is due to Mr. Grcenham, the Agent 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, for having received a deputation from the 
representatives of the Union and given it a patient and sympathetic liear- 
ing. The chief grievances placed before him weri' fourfold : 

One was the insecurity of service due to summary dismissals withou»fe 
any proper enquiry. The second was insufficiency of wag(*s or pay. The 
third was ill-trcalment of subordinate employee's by subordinate officers. 
'The fourth and last was general grievances. 

The first head of grievances referrc'd to dismissals of workmen from 
the Kharagpur workshop and of the chowkidars attached to the Station Com- 
mittee at Kharagpur. The Agent instructed the Acting Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, Mr. Bluett, who was present at the deputation, that he .should 
enquire into the cases of workshop dismissals ,in the presence of the exe- 
cutive of the Union and as for the dismissal of chowkidars the Agent 
wanted that their cases should be discussed by the members of the Station 
Committee which consisted of some of the executive members of the Union 
■and be disposed of by the Committee. As for the latter suggestion of the 
Agent, when the matter was placed before the Station Committee for dis- 
cussion it was unceremoniously disallowed by the Acting Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, Mr. Bluett, the ex-officio President of the Committee. As for 
the dismissal of the workmen, no enquii^ was held for about 25 days after 
the deputation and directions of the Agent. The workmen naturally grew 
irngjatient and passed a resolution to strike work and about this time, i.c-, 
on tke 20tb December, there was the fifth annual meeting of the Indifin 
^Labour Union at Kharagpur and the disappointed workrnen came resolved 
to press A resolution to strike work. But an hour before this meeting Mr. 
Bluekt sent a letter promising to begin enquiry on the 
21st December, t.e., the next day after this annual meeting. The Union 
representatives on the strength of this letter persuaded tlie employees 
io possess their souls in patience and not declare ^y direct action. 

Bluett on the 21st Decerhber classified cases of mdet 
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heads, some as final and some as fit for enquiry, and adjourned the 
enquiry to 23rd December and from that day again to 3rd January. 
Again he did no work from 3rd January to 6th January and put off the 
enquiry from the 6th January to the 17th and no work was done again 
on the 17th January or till the 28th. In the meantime, the workmen 
resolved to have the strike on the 30th January. Mr. Bluett again had re- 
course to his old ways and gave notice on 29th January, a day prior to* 
the date of the announced strike, that the enquiry would begin on the 
31st January- On the persuasion of the Union the workmen ?igain yielded 
and put off the. strike^. But with regard to the enquiry the same old story 
repeated its(‘lf and Mr. Bluett iigain postponed enquiry to the 3rd February 
and did not go .into it. In spite of this attitude of Mr. Bluett the Agent 
made a statement recently in the Press .that there was no grievance on 
the score of disjnissals as he instructed Mr. Bluett to review tin* dismissals. 
I have drawn the attention of the House to rtho way in which Mr, Bluett 
enquired into tlu^ cases of dismissals and narrated to you how the enquiry 
was being conduct(‘d by him, and how he put off tht^ same from day to 
day on tlu' flimsiest of ground.s or T may say without any grounds what- 
ever. It i.s for the House to judge whether in these circumstances em- 
ployee's can expect any justi(*e from Mr. Bluett. 

It was also statc'd by the Agent in the sanu? press cornmuniqu^i that 
dismissed servants had an unrestricted right of appeal. T need not say 
much on this point as it is well knowm how dismissals are made on “Rail- 
ways and how appeals therefrom are summarily rejected by the authoriti(?s. 
And the statc^memt made by the Agent in the Press in regard to dismissals 
is that only a, small percentage of the workmen was dismissed. What 
matters is not the number of dismissals but the manner and circumstance# 
under which dismissals are made*. Summary dismissals without afford- 
ing opportunities for explanation create panic and a feeling of insecurity 
of service among the employees. 

Coming next to the insufficiency of wages or pay the Agent’s statement 
in the Press shows that \vages or pay range from 7 to 9 annas* a day for 
unskilled labour, and 13 annas ito Rs, 2 per day for clerks even with aca- 
demic qualifications and some service. This is said to be sufficien*t to 
maintain these men with their families consisting of at least three mem- 
bers, a wife, a child and a dependent- A family budget presented by the 
workmen to the Agent shows .that anything less than Rs. 20 for an un- 
skilled w^orkman and Rs. 45 for clerks would be a very insufficient wage. 
The Agent asked if that were true how^ these men were living all these 
days. They said they were foregoing all their necessaries and living some- 
times on one meal a day. The other argument of the Agent \\Hith regard 
to the insufficienev of wages was that the long list of applications for any 
vacancy on the Bengal Nagpur Railway is the best proof that service on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway is eagerly sought. This surely is no argu- 
ment to deny the poor people a living wage. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that almost all lucrative appointments on the Railways are 
held by officers other than Indians, leaving to Indians but the crumbs, 
and the poor Indians have somehow to keep body and soul together, and 
therefore are forced to accept these offices however low and unremunera- 
.tive the salary may be. In these circumstances I say that it is very 
unjust that the authorities instead of sympathising with the applicantt 
sl^uld take advantage of the number of applications and argue simply 
that because a large number of appjications have been received, theref<»^ 
the wages are sufficient. 
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Coming next to ill treatment, the Agent says that these relate to 
abusive language and trifling assaults, and that occasional cases of this sort 
are inevitable, that proved cases are severely dealt with and that the 
injured party are at liberty to go to court. I have not much time to dwell 
at length on the subject, so I shall refer you only to one case quoted in the 
statement of grievances presented by the employees on page 2. This w^ 
a case of a workshop employee who was assaulted in the presence of his 
co-workers while in an unconscious condition due to an attack of sun- 
stroke. The statement says as follows: 

“ In spite of representations from the Union it has been found that instead of 
reprimanding and punishing the delinquents ♦ * * there has been utter indifference 
shewn to such complaints. The case of Sukhalal, a workshop employee, who was 
dragged by the hair and kicked by Mr. Round in the presence of his co-workers while 
in an unconscious condition due to an attack of sunstroke and dismissed on plea of 
unsatisfactory working needs special mention.*^ 

Other cases of ill treatment are also given in th(' same statement on page 
2. The question is not whether there was a large number of cases of ill- 
treatment, but it is whether any effective action is taken, with regard to 
ijhe cases of ill treatment, against officers who have resorted to it. It is 
also stated that these men who were ill treated have their legal remedy 
and they can go to courts. It is no doubt very generous now to say and allow 
these poor employees the birth-right of every British citizen to go to a 
court of law, till lately even this privilege was denied to these poor men. 
Sir George Godfrey issued only 2 years ago an order in which it was stated 
that one railway employee cannot complain or bring a suit against another 
railway employee without his permission. 

As for the general grievances, these are innumerable. The w^ant of 
proper house accommodation for the employees and the way in which 
their requests are treated are well known. I wull just give one instance 
of it. There has been a great scarcity of quarters for subordinate railway 
ejinployees and about 1.50 of them built houses for themselves in a place 
called bustiee and they were living there for the last 20 years- During the 
last communal, troubles they were asked to leave those huts at very short 
notice. They prayed for more time, but the Secretary of the Station 
Committee refused this request and told them that unless they vacated 
their hoiises immediately, the houses would be burnt. It may be a strange 
coincidence that a few houses were really burnt and the people naturally 
associated the burning with the threat, and the poor employees who had 
been living there for 20 years with their wives and children had to leave the 
huts immediately. For some time, they had no hearths or homes, but, 
subsequently, some of them were provided with some kind of accommoda- 
tion. 

The present situation wotild certainly not have arisen but for the con- 
duct of Mr. Bluett, the Acting Chief Mechanical Engineer. If he had 
'' carried out the wishes of the Agent there would have been no trouble what- 
ever. When the workmen were very much disappointed and in a state of 
mind which would enrage any one, ati officer was appointed to look after 
the housing of the employees and be directed the removal of certain fettc- 
ing.s before the quarte|» of the Indians. The latter protested against this, 
ns this would deprive their families of privacy, and some of those tvbo 
protest^ were suspended and some were dismissed. Mr. W. It, Naidu, a 
clerk iri Mr. Bluett's office and a ihember of the Stotiop Oomtnittee and a 
strong supporter of housing grievances and a joint sOcfStiSiy the Tlnfon, 
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who had been protesting against the executive officer's methods, was sud- 
denly transferred and placed under the executive officer. He appealed 
against this order to IVIr. Bluett and stated that his interests would be 
prejudiced if he was placed under the executive officer whose proposals 
he had been strongly opposing. Thereupon he was fined . , . 

Mr. President: Order, order. I know the Honourable Member has many 
more things to say, but his time is up- The Honourable Member must 
resume his seat when the Chair rises. The Honourable Member s time 
is up. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Just one word and I shall close. Sir, 
when this trusted leader was transferred like this and placed under this 
executive officer, naturally the workmen resented it and struck work. After 
this, they wtinted to enlist the sympathies of the traffic department and 
went to the station. Taking advantage of this, interested officials magnified 
this conduct on the part of their workmen into an attack on the traffic men 
and tlie authorities called out the Auxiliary Force, which consisted of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians commanded by officers against whom the em- 
ployees have often complained — and the force took to violence, and not 
only were workmen shot and bayoneted, but also the public who were pre- 
sent there. One poor man was bayoneted four inches deep from the nose to 
the palate and another old man, who was taking food to his son, was injured 
by gun shots. No warning was given beforehand that shooting would take 
place and no persuasion was resorted to for the men to disperse. 
Another . . . 

Mr. President: I cannot allow the Honourable Member to open another 
matter now. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: With these words I move the motion. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, my friend Mr. Jogiah has presented one aspect of the 
ease, and he has presented it very lucidly, very clearly. My Honourable 
friend the Commerce Member I see is smiling and I believe acknowledges 
the lucidity of his speech. T saw him taking notes and we may expect a 
complete reply, if it is his wish to give as much information to this House 
as he has in his possession in regard to this particular matter. 

Sir, it is a matter which very much concerns the peace of this country, 
for we have just emerged or more correctly we are about to emerge from 
a controversy of the protection of the steel industry. Industries mean 
industrial disputes, industrial crises, industrial developments, industrial up- 
heavals and attendant on it the awakening of the industrial workers. 

Sir, here we are dealing with the workers and the awakening of the 
workers, and I would expect the Government, which knows how labour dis- 
putes are dealt with in England, to treat Indian labour disputes in the 
manner in which English disputes are settled in England. Sir, the other 
day Colonel Crawford said the situation in Bengal was much worse than the 
situation in England during the coal strike. That was a hyperbolic state- 
ment, or was he talking as a prophet anticipating the present strike? Does 
he think the present strike has presented a situation much worse than the 
'Situation in England? Sir, in that huge crisis, when England was on the 
of a revolution, when England could npt produce a single newspaper, 
4 country In ^hicli newspapers have circulation in millions, even then the 
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English police and the English military forces acted with caution : they 
acted with restraint. Sir, my friend Mr. Jogiah was about to deal with this 
aspect of the indiscriminate use of power. I would rather say the discrimi- 
nate abuse of power. (Laughter.) 

Sir, I have been put in possession of a document which 1 shall read to 
this House and I will leave it to subsequent speakers to comment on that 
document because, Sir, that is the basis of this motion for adjournment, 
namely, the manner in which the Auxiliary Force were let loose on our 
countrymen, the manner in which the companions of our friend (Jolonel 
Gidney were let loost? on the eomrades of Mr. Joshi. (Laughter.) Sir, I 
object most strongly to the manner in wdiich this Government is perpetuat- 
ing fratricidal striife in this country. Could tlu,*y not have asked the 
European soldiem instead of Anglo-Indian auxiliaries to shoot down the 
Indians? Could tluyv not have asked the Europeans instt^ad of Anglo- 
Indians to bayonet the Indian workt^rs ? VVliy should they ask the Auxiliary 
Force, men most of whom have not gone abroad and not seen England, why 
sliould they be asked indiscriminately to commit all these excesses and 
create bitter feeling among the people? Did I liear Colonel Gidney say 
“Question*’? (Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidneif: “No, T did not!“) I am 
very glad that Colonel Gidney appreciates rny argument because he stands 
as a peace-maker helMeen his community and my community unlike the 
Government which believes in the baleful maxim Divide ei hnpere and 
wants to divide even the Anglo-Indians from the Indians. Sir, apropos the 
present affray this is the document which has been placed in our hands by 
the Labour Union and some of the statements made therein are appalling : 

The railway officers arrived soon on the platform and began to attack the noisy 
strikers there, Mr. Bluett and Mr. Purkis were the 6rst to start tho assaults. The 
former squeezed a man by the neck and the latter wdiipped him and ho was thrown 
down into the yard. Soon the people began to run away to avoid violence but some 
more people while running away were assaulted. The aathoriti(*s seem to have employed 
some agents provocatevr. One Mr. Pragdutt Tewari who was dismissed from service 
on account of the Union’s representation cm behalf of the workmen somehow got into 
the running crowd, raised a cry that one of their men was deadly wounded, excited 
the men and instigated them to throw stones. In the excitement all could not recognise 
the voice of the men and instigated them to throw stones. At once the police and the 
Auxiliary Force charged the men with bayonets and the men began to run rway,” 

thus, Sir, illustrating the well-known policy of the Government which we 
have been condemning in this House, namely, bayonets for brickbats. Then 
comes indiscriminate whipping and the use of the butt-ends of rifles on the 
"men who began to nm away. Then comes indiscriminate locking up of 
persons including* innocent passengers and also the agents provocateur : 

Mr. Pragdutt told the police that he was a spy of the authorities and requested them 
to verify the truth of it by a reference to Mr. Tyers, an officer employed in the 
workshop. At 1 a.m. that gentleman along with another European officer went to 
the lock-up and had Mr. Pragdutt and bis accomplices released.’* 

^us, Sir, as the strike was growing they wanted to instigate violence by 

violence so that the superior violence of the authorities might come down 

ipn the men. That is always the way with the Government. That was 
what they did during the non-co-operation movement. That has happened 
again and again. It is no use my Honourable friends there, on the Got* 
emment Benches, laughing. I expect them to do is seriously to 

change this attitude of mmd that some of their ofSicials have got and to 

^combat growing eidiraigement with all their power. We; are supposed to 
be entering on spacious days, spacious times; therefore let us turn over a 
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new leaf. Even bureaucrats must recognize the rule “ The old order chang- 
oib giving place to the new I want the order of bullets for brickbats to 
change ; I want the order of bayonets for brickbats to change. I want them 
to treat our lives in the same manner as Englishmen are accustomed to 
treat European lives. 

iSir, I shall not take up any more time of this House as 1 believe there 
are other Members wIjo want to take part in the discussion, but 1 would, 
put it to the Hous(i, to Honourable Members on the otlier side of the House, 
in all seriousness to enquire into this matter, to go deeply into this matter 
and to make an example of one or two people who have let themselves go 
on this occasion, for a roj)etition of this thing cun never be tolerated by the 
pe()])le of this country in these d.ays. 1 am sure, Sir, tlie Honourabh^ the 
Commerce Member who is about to leave the country would tiot like to 
leave it tolerating t])(' terrible situation, the terrible havoc, tliat has been 
perpetrat(‘d in Kharagjiur. 1 am sun* In* must be very unhnpp\ over it and 
I helii'.ve it will be a crowning a(‘,t of his career if he goes into the situation, 
takes it. seriously in hand with the same facility with wdiich at short notice 
h(! gave information to tins House, on the important question, if he will go 
into the question in all earnestness and see that the manner in which things 
have been done here will not h(* repeat(*d hereafter. 

Lieut.'Col. H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Sir, as 1 
listc'iied to th(‘ lionourablo tin* Mover introduce, thi* subject which is now 
before us 1 expected to hear from him a matter of urgent importance — one 
necessitating the adjournment of the. House. What I have hoard from him 
has been a catalogm* of the grievances of railway employees, some of which 
aro no doubt real but many of which arc* certainly not so. But, Sir, 1 think 
the best iinu* to discuss these grievances is when we deal with the Ilailway 
Demands for grants next week. 

1 now turn to what was said by my Honourable friend Mr. iianga Iyer. 

I know him to be an excellent companion in the lobby but 1 had no idea 
he was su('li a courtier and such an arrant flirt.. He has certainly started 
flirting with my comm unit y. He calls it (Sidney’s community versus 
Joshi's. Might I ask what community does he represent? (Mr. C, S. 
Hamja Iyer: “The same community!’') Weil, why do you accuse (lovern- 
numt of dividing us when you are doing it yourself. 1 am sorry, but I 
cannot respond to this attc-uiipt at flirtation. Personally I see the serious- 
ness and th(^ delicacy of the situation so far as my community is concerned 
athl J regret the necessity which arose for the participation in it of my 
people who are in the Auxiliary Force. T put it to the Mover of this motion 
and to this Honourable House, if their property were attacked by thieves 
oi‘ their habitation invaded by rioters would they stand still and look on, or 
v'onld they defend it and call in help if necessary? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Whose property is it? 

Lieut.-Ckxlonel B. A. J. Gidney: I will answer that. I repeat when you 
have an angry mob of rioters invading the station, taking possession of the 
station, emptying it of the staff, and attempting to take possession of the 
cabin boxes — and Hod knows what they might not have done if they had 
not been stx>pped, because remember they had practically taken posses- 
sion and control of the station — what, do you think the railway authorities 
should have done und(*r the circumstances and what would you have done? 
Sat down and looked on, endangering the lives of hundreds and thousands 
of passengers with the control of the traffic for miles, in the hands of an^ 
infuriated mob of ignorant rioters? 
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Pandit Motilal Kebm (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Shoot them down I 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Bayonet them! " 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Yes, Sir, if tliey came to take my pro- 
perty and endangered my life. To introduce this subject to-day in the 
manner in which it has been introduced and so to advertise the indiscipline 
-of Bail way Labour Unions, of whose political activities tliis strike is the 
result, and then to talk of tlie indiscipline and brutality of the Auxiliary 
Force and the ofTicials who control it is, I submit, Sir, to put the boot on 
the wrong foot and a childish argument and procedure. It is the political 
influence exercised by outside politicians on the Eailway Union that has 
created this trouble, otherwise why should a body of workmen, because one 
of their number is transferred, take it into their heads to go out on strike 
and become dangerous rioters? And wdw should w^e, as the legislators of 
this country, accept their version of the matter — adjourn this House and 
lightly call into question the power and fiction of the railway authorities and, 
in attempting to move a censure on Government, send out a message of 
encouragement to other railways to follow suit and so disorganise our rail- 
way administration? 

Sir, I was one of those wlio supported the Rcjsolution against Govern- 
ment asking for a committee to enquire into the grievances of railway men. 
I did so because in my judgment it w^as absolutely necessary'. I am of the 
same opinion now and I would vote against the Government to-morrow if 
anybody moved a similar Resolution, but not if I thought it w^ould lead to 
railway men taking the law into their own hands as this strike certainly 
indicates. Sir, I cannot but deplore the riotous conduct of these men at 
Kharagpur, b\it do not let this House encourage them in their folly. I know 
there is great insecurity of ser^dee in railway employment, but that is a 
subject on which I shall have something to say at the right time — ^when 
the Railway Budget is discussed. There certainly is insecurity of service. 
The dismissal, removal and reduction of railway men is controlled by certain 
rules of Government, but on both Company and State-managed Railways 
Government knows that some railway officials dismiss their men unjustly 
and with impunity. (The Honourable Bh Charles Innes: “No.'") The 
Honourable Member may say “No’*, but I know it to be so. Here is a 
Home Department Order which states that in all dismissals, removals or 
reductions, Rule 14 of the Home Department Circular, dated 2l8t Jime, 
1924, must be carried out; and I here state on the floor of this Honourable 
House that this order is ruthlessly disregarded. The Railway Board are 
aware of this fact and should see to it that it is carried out and not encour- 
age men to do acts of indiscipline and court discontent. 

Sir, I am not one of those who believe in strikes, because, I think that 
strikes hit the strikers the hardest; bwt I do appeal to this House not to 
pass this motion or to send out a message of encouragement to other railway 
w'orkrnen and unions to act similarly. You cannot administer a raflway 
any more than you can a regiment unless discipline is observed. By discus- 
sing this motion in this Bfouse to-df^y we are 4oing nothing less, than en- 
couraging these misgiuded men in indiscipline and msubordination, io the 
extent thaV you will disorganise out Railways in th6 same wav as b^pened 
to the police during the recent Calcutta riots. I ask this HpS[se come 
back to a sense of sanity and not to Be controlled by the ; t^d 
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that have come from the rioters and riotous areas on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. With these observations, Sir, I oppose the motion for an adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) : I deplore the decision of the 
House this morning for adjournment to consider this matter of the rioting 
at Kharagpur. It> seems to me, Sir, that as my Honourable friend Colonel 
Oidney has just told us, it is most unfortunate that we should discuss a 
matter On the floor of the House which in my opinion may tend to encourage 
the rioters to continue in their evil way. What we want to do is to allow 
the llailway Company to take such steps as they can to bring the men 
back to reason and to work and then there will be no more of the rir»ting 
or the necessity for the police to repress the rioters. 

Another matter as regards the adjournment is this. I regard 
it as a great waste • of public time. Wo sat to-day to consider 
and pass a very important measure. Owing to this adjournment 
motion, the Bill lias been further hung up, and my Group has asked me 
to protest against the waste of public time on adjournments for which we 
feel that there is no sound reason. I agree with Colonel Gidney that the 
Mover of the adjournment motion went into matters that had very little 
to do with the subject before us. He was discussing points of grievances 
that he could very well have brought up in the budget debate on the Bail- 
ways. As to my Horiourable friend. Mr. Tianga Iyer, T much regret the 
levity with which he treated what must be a serious subject. There was 
great laughter on that side as well as in other parts of the H'use and this 
I deeply deplore. It almost brings home to me the truth of what I have 
read in several papers that this noble building is referred to as the gas- 
works. I can now realise what is meant by gas-works. I thought it 
referred to its being a round building, but T am afraid it refers to Other 
things. 

Another point is, whom are we proposing to pass a vote of censure on ? 
Is it the Railway Board? Is it the Government of India who have had 
absolutely nothing to do with this matter, or are we passing a vote of 
censure on the Local Government? It seems to me it is a matter for 
the Local Govemnient whose officials directed the police to resist the action 
■of the rioters and it was also the Local Government who authorised the 
calling out of the Auxiliary Force to protect the station and I do not think 
it at all seemly on our part to discuss wliat the Local Government have done 
before we know a great deal more about it. The Honourable Member for 
Commerce has been frankness itself in the information that he has conveyed 
to this House and I do think that we should have accepted his statement 
and not brought on any further discussion in the matter. On those grounds, 
Sir, I strongly resist this vote of censure. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: T assure you that when I am speaking on this occasion 
T am not speaking in a light-hearted mood nor am I actuated by any politi- 
cal feeling in making my speech. T also assure you that T am speaking 
with a full sense of my responsibility not only to this House but to the 
JaBour movement in this country. And I give you a further assurance that 
In speaking I have nothing but the interests of the workers at Kharagpur 
in my mind. Sir, the adjournment motion was made necessary Because 
more than 10,000 workers are now in danger of being starved-^not only 
lihe workers themselves but their wives and children. Ts this not a matter 
which is urgent? Is this not a matter which is of public importance, and 
If this House is not going to consider a matter like this as a matter of 
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urgent; public importance and if questions of £. s. d., as one of my Honour- 
able friends said the other day, are matters of public importance and not 
the lives of ten thousand workers — 1 say that this House will be failing 
in its duty, this House will be showing that it represents only those people 
who have got money, that it represents those people who care for money 
but do not care for the lives of human beings. 

The causes of the situation wliieh has arisen were detailed by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jcgiah. The people ut Kharagpur feel that their 
employment is insecure. They feel that they have been ill-treated by their 
superiors. The\ feel that they do not get sufficient wages. These 
grievance.^ may be real, may not be real, — I am not disemssing whether they 
are real or not. The question wliich comes up in this H'usc this afternoon 
is uhether ihe authorities who are in charge of tlie Bengal Nagpur Railway 
have dealt with the employees in a manner worthy of their n^sponsihilities 
and 1 feel that they have not done so. Mr. Jogiah has clearly explained 
that the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Railway expressed their grievances, 
imulo rey)resentations, sent memorials and sent deputations to the railway 
authorities first about the middle of November. It is now more than three 
montlis since the first deputation was sent and during these three months 
the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Railway have not got redress. If a 
large number of workers who are illiterate, who are almost starving cannot 
feel exasperated after waiting for three months, what can they do, I ask 
the Honourable Members of this House. If they themselves had been 
getting Rs. 9 a month, if their employment had been insecure, as the em- 
ployment of those railway workers is, and if after patiently waiting for 
8 months they do not secure redress, what will they do? Sir, I am not one 
of those people who like workers going on a strike: much less do I like 
workers going on a lightning strike. But when T ihink of this matter, 
T think of the illiteracy of the people. Are they responsible for their 
illiteracy ? T think of their unorganised state. Are they responsible for being 
unorganised? Sir, it is this (xovemment which has kept them illiterate 
and ignorant and has denied education to them . Tf these people had been 
educated they would not have gone on a lightning strike : thev would have 
gone on a strike in as orderly a manner as the English workers do. The 
immediate cause of the strike has been described by mv Honourable friend 
Mr. Joviah and I do not wish to go into that matter. But fhe matter which 
this House has got to consider is this, whether it was ri^ht for the railway 
authorities to use not only the police but the Auxiliary Force. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Znnes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : On a point of order. The Auxiliary Force was called out by the 
District Magistrate and not by the railway authorities. 

Hr, H. M. Joshi; I am speaking of the Government of India. Is not 
the Government of India responsible for the use of the Auxiliary Force? 

The Hononnhle Shr Oharlee Innes: At any rate the railway cbmpatiy 
is not. 

Kx. V. X, Jbshi: It is said that ^perty was attacked. Biit wh^ 
is the proerf that any houses tvere broken: or set on fire. We know that 
l&e only thing admitted is that Some people went t6 the pla^onn. II idUte 
people went to the platioRh, you had your legal remedy. ‘Timi Sttohld' 
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iiave served warrants on them. (Laughter.) Certainly, if any other man 
^oes there, he is not shot or bayoneted. There is a further objectionable 
feature of the action of the Government 61 India or the agents of the 
Groveniment of India. Now, who are these Auxiliary Force people. They 
are the officers of the Kailway under whom these people are working. Is 
it a sound principle that the employers should be given the powder of the 
military when their employees either go on strike or are locked out? It is 
the officers of the Kail ways who form the Auxiliary Force. They may be 
Anglo-Indians or Euro])eans or Indians. I do not care. It was wrong on 
the part of the Government of India and it was wrong on the part of the 
Local Government to use the employers against the employees during a 
strike and to arm them with bayonets and with fire-arms. Sir, the people 
were shot and they were bayoneted. It is said that the injuries are slight 
and not serious, but the point reinains. Is it right that when people go 
on strike or are locked out Government should at once use the military 
tc put them dowm? Js it clone in any cither country in the world? It is 
(lone in no other part of tlie world. Why is it donc‘ in India? This is 
not the first time in which the military has been used. I have seen the 
military and the police firing and using these deadly weapons not only in, 
Kharagpur but in many big strikes. Hiere is hardly any big strike in wffiich 
the military is not called out, in which the milit.ary do not fire and use 
these deadly weapons. Is it right that the Government of India should 
allow such things to be done in (he nauu' of law and order? There are 
Governments in other (*,ountries maintaining law and order but they do 
not use (lie military during a strike. I want to ask the Government whether 
they realise their responsibility as the Government of this country towards 
the poor v’orkers at Kharagpur. If they do so, T appeal to them to institute 
an impartial inquiry into the causes and incidents of the strike and hit 
them find out w'bether shooting and the use of bayonets w'-as necessary. 
If the committee decides that the workers had done things wffiicjh people 
in other countries do not do, then certainly the public wu'll know wliether 
these people who used fire-arms w'ere right. 

Then I would like tlie Government of India not only to make an inquiry 
into the incidents of the shooting but I w^ould like the Gv vernnient of 
India to go into the root cause of this strike. Let them find out why 
this strike took place. Let iliem appoint an arbitrator. Industrial disputes 
take place in all countries in the world. They do not take place only in 
India hut it i.s only in India that the workers have no remedy either from 
the Government or from the public against their employers. If such a 
<li8pute had arisen in England, I am quite sure the Government would have 
moved. They w^ould have appointed a committee to inquire. They would 
have appointed a conciliation board. There are several kinds of 
machinery available in England and in other parts of the world whenever 
disputes arise. But in India no such remedy lies with the workers. The 
agent is considered to be responsible for everything. Is it right that the 
Government of India should act as the government of a barbarous or un- 
civilised country? T ask the Government of India whether it is right that 
the workers in this country should have no opportunity of having their 
disputes with the employers settled by means of conciliation or by means 
of arbitration. Only recentlv a dispute arose on the South Indian Eailway 
and the dispute was settled very easily by one of the Members of this 
Assembly who is sitting oil the Government Benches. If the Government 
^df India iad appointed an arbitrated like the one who was appointed by the 
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South Indian Kailway 1 am sure this dispute would have been settled. 
May 1 ask, Sir, if the Government had failed in their duty some time ago, 
if they will mend matters now. Let them appoint an arbitrator, let them 
appoint a committee of inquiry to go into the causes of this strike and I 
assure you this strike will end in no time. I assure the Honourable the 
Commerce Member on behalf of the workers of Kharagpur and I assure 
you, after full knowledge of the men who are working there, that they are 
not actuated by political motives as Colonel Gidney has said. The presi- 
dent of the Union is Mr. V. V. Giri, son of Mr. Jogiah, who had the honour 
of moving tliis adjoiurnment — a man who is very mild, very peaceful and 
very reasonable, perhaps I may say more mild, more reasonable than I 
shall be or T am. When the Union is under the control of a man like 
Mr. Giri, 1 am quite sure the men will be reasonable. But how can the men 
be reasonable when the other side is unreasonable? T therefore appeal to 
the Honourable the Commerce Member to take steps to appoint some arbi- 
trator and find out st)me machinery by which the grievances of the workers 
will be inquired into. Tt is no good merely saying that the Agent will look 
into the matter. The Agent has failed in his duty and I hope the Govern- 
ment of India unll not fail in its duty but if the Government of India fails 
in its duty, I want to ask this House whether it is going to fail in its duty. 
If the Honourable the Commerce Member does not promise to appoint an 
arbitrator, or does not promise to appoint a committee of inquiry, this 
House will not fail to pass this vote of censure upon a Government which 
fails to do its duty towards its subjects. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think that I have got some com- 
plaint in respect of this motion for adjournment. Ever since this un- 
happy occurrence I have made, it my business to keep in touch with my 
friends Mr. Joshi and Mr. Jogiah and I have done my best to give them- 
all the information that I have got as soon as possible. I w^as perfectly 
willing to work with them as far as I could and what is the reward I have 
got — a motion for adjournment, a vote of censure upon the Government, 
and that, Sir, at na time when admjtte^ly neither the one side nor the 
ether is in full possession of the facts. I venture to say that these mo- 
tions for adjournment are getting too common. It is becoming a matter 
of daily occurrence and my Honourable friends opposite use their big 
battalions to move votes of censure upon Government. And what is the 
inevitable result? 

The inevitable result will be that we shall cease to take any notice of 
these so-called votes of censure. This is my 14th Session in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. It is a body that I have the highest respect for, and I 
do think that the Legislative Assembly will be well advised to make spar- 
ing and reasonable use of weapons which ought to be got out very seldom. 
Now, Sir, let me get back to Mr. Jogiah s motion. I understand, 
Sir, his position is that he wants to censure the Government 
^ in order to draw the attention of this House, first, to the con- 

duct of the railway administration in , disregarding the grievances of rail- 
way subordinates. Now, Sir, I will meet him at once on that ground- 
I say that in five and a half years" experience of administration of the 
Indian Bjulways, I have never , yet had a case where the Agent of the 
railway has so gope out of his way to exiend sympathetic and considerate 
hearing to the grievaneeg put befom Jto JRnipn* In Noyemher 
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last the Agent met the Committee of the Union; the Committee of the 
Union produced a statement of some 50 pages of print and the Agent 
spent hours in going through each and every detail of that statement. 
Naturally he could not in the course of even 5^ hours immediately deal 
with each and every point raised, and consequently the Agent promised 
that he would send a detailed written reply, and he did. On the 18th of 
January he sent to the Union a long reply on every one of their grievan- 
ces. 1 have not got much time and I cannot go into each of these griev- 
ances, but let me just show how far the Agent has gone in trying to 
'Aork with this Union — and mind you, one of the main complaints is that 
Agents will not work with their Unions. Here you have a case where 
the Agent has been working wdth the Union throughout this matter. 

One of the complaints they made was what tliey call insecurity of 
service, and the Agent in consultation with tlie Union devised a new 
iuocedure. Notice of inquiry together wdth a cliargc sheet will be sent 
to the Secretary of the Union and the President of the Union if desired 
stating the date and time of tlu* inquiry to be held so as to enable them 
to attend if they wish to do so. There are some Members of this House, 
Sir, w’ho might think that the Agent has gone too far in the w^ay of meet- 
ing the Union, but at any rate it sliow^s tlie Agent has gone a long w^ay 
to meet the Union in dealing with tliis grievance of insecurity of service. 
Then again, Sir, they complain of insufficiency of pay. Well, Sir, what 
their complaint was w^as that they w^anted increases of pay ranging from 
100 to 150 per cent. The Agent — unfort.unately his line is not doing 
very well at the moment and he was not able exactly to meet them in 
that matter — but he did promise that wiierever the minimum w^age in 
any particuhir case seemed low’ he would go into the matter. Now’, Sir, 
if the House is going to censure me for the railway administration not 
paying proper attention to the gidevances of the subordinate employees 
on this railway, they are going to censure the Union of the Railway itself, 
that Union which is presided over by Mr. Jogiah's son. When the Agent 
gsve this reply to the Union the Union had a meeting and they definitely 
decided that they w’ould not strike, and the Union officials I am glad to 
say — and I am sure Mr. Jogiah will bear me out always did their very 
best to prevent this strike coming off. Now if the Union was satisfied — 
at any rate they decided they would nqt strike — w’hat right has this House 
to censure the Government because the Agent has not given a satisfactory 
reply to these men and because he was unsympathetic in his attitude ? 

Then, Sir, let me come to the next ground on which the Government 
are to be censured, We are going to be censured because of the action 
cf Government in calling out the Auxiliary Force. Now, Sir, after the 
Union in a formal meeting had decided that they would not strike, and 
after the matter w^e hoped had blowm over altogether, this very unfortun- 
ate occurrence of this man, Mr. Naidu, who is a clerk in one of the offices 
in Kharagpur and who is also the Secretary of the Union, occurred. Mr. 
Naidu was transferred from his office to work under the Executive Officer 
in the Housing Department in order to assist in the allotment of quarters. 
That is one of the grievances of the Union and the railway authorities 
definitely thought that they were doing the Union a service in appointing 
the Branch Secretary to assist in this matter. But the order wAs unfor- 
tunately worded. Mr, Naidu thought that he was being transferred per- 
manently and that it was a case of what is technically known as victimisa- 
tion, and that occasioned further trouble among the men. I have already 
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told the House of the fact that os soon as the matter was brought to the 
notice of the Agent, he cancelled the fine imposed on Mr. Naidu and 
directed the order to be explained to the workmen, that there was no 
victimisation and no permanent transfer of Mr. Naidu and .that he was 
merely being asked to assist the Executive Officer in the allotment of 
quarters. Upon that the men went back to work. 

Sir, Mr. Joshi talked of these ignorant and illiterate men. 1 will not go 
into the question of who is responsible for that. But, Sir, 1 agree tliat 
this ignorance and this illitcrjic\' on the part of our railway workers is a 
real danger. And w^hy is it a real danger? Mr. Joshi can answer that 
question and Diwan Chaman Lall can answer it. It is a real danger 
because we get corning down to Kharagpur gentlemen from Calcutta — i 
will not mention their names — ^but they are gentlemen wlio are (>iit to 
i-dvertise tliemsclves, to advertise themselves by stirring up trouble oti 
th(' Railways and by stirring up trouble between capital ami labour, and 
they work on inflammable and dangerous material. This is what has hap- 
renecl in this case. A few days after the wliole matter liad blown over 
they had this meeting on tlie llth Februtiry. 1 do not know wliat hap- 
pened there, but apparently the whole question of this man Naidu was 
brought up again, and the whole mt'cting burst out of the meeting hall 
and rushed to the station; they attacked the signal cabins; they stopped 
trains from moving and stopped work in the yard, and Mr. Joshi says 
no property was attacked! Mr. Joshi and Mr. Kanga Iyer tliink that ilie 
officers should have done nothing but serve warrants or writs or whatever 
the corrcict term is on the mob! Sir. lei Mr. Joshi be sensible. T^et 
him try to realize the difficulties wliicli a l)istri(*t Magistrate or any Dis- 
trict (jfficer meets on occasions like that. Let him try to think of the 
difficulties he has to face. In all my service I liave never myself had to 
deal with a riot of that- kind, and whenevt'r I have hoard of a District 
Magistrate or other District Officer attacked for what lie lias done in a 
difficult state of things of that kind, wlien he lias to make up his mind 
on the spur of the moment and has to stand the racket of his decision 
if it is wrong, I say to myself, “There but for the grace of God goes , 
Charles Innes’L And that, Sir, is what I should like every Member of 
this House to say. Then, Sir, Mr. Kanga Iyer suggested that all would 
be well if Government would only dismiss sornebody, somebody con- 
nected with the action taken at Kharagpur. And, Sir, my reply to 
Mr. Eanga Iyer is that, as long as I am a Member of the Govemment of 
India, no district officer hi India will be punished or penalizi^ for trving 
to do his duty in circumstances of that kind. (Applause.) 

Sir, I regret this unfortunate occurrence as much as anybody. I do 
say it is unfortunate that the bayonets had to be used, but I am assured 
by the Agent that the only alternative to the use of the bayonet was the 
use of fire arms; and had fire-arms been used we should have had a much 
worse situation. After all what was the damage done? Tw^elve wounds 
of a superficial kind, just little pricks. Three of them M^ere rather more 
serious, but even so not very serious. 

Mr. K. M* Jodd: What was the damage done to the railway station? 
The Sir Xniieit The damage done to the railway 

station was that a disorderly mob ci mm had ta^n possession of the Station, 
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Mere holding up the station staff and trying to pul tliu signed! eabi^ out 
of, action. We, who are responsible for the running of the Indian raihvay 
system, know the grave danger of a situation of that kind. Let me get 
hack to the facts. I am sorry I have got warm but 1 think Mr. Joshi de- 
served it. As I understand it, this motion of adjournment is to censure 
Government because of the calling out of the Auxiliary Force and because 
of the use of force on the Kharagpur platform. Mr. Jogiah and Mr. 
Kanga Iyer have given you one version of the case. 1 have given the 
version which has been supplied to me by the railway authorities. It 
may be that the two versions do not actually square, but how are we 
going to decide which of the two versions is correct? And that is why I 
say, Sir, that it is absolutely wrong for this House to pass a motion for 
adjournment to-day and to censure Government when admittedly they 
do not know the full facts. Mr. Joshi suggests that I should appoint a 
committee of inquiry. Sir, if Mr. Joshi had wanted me to take action, 

I would suggest that it was wrong for him to associate himself with any 
motion of censure of this kind. I suggest that the real danger of a mo- 
tion of censure of this kind, which no doubt will be carried — see all the 
serried ranks in front of me — is this. You have what Mr. Joshi calls these 
ignorant, illiterate men at Kharagpur. They will misunderstand any ac- 
tion of this kind to-day. Mr. Joshi called them ‘'starving'*. Let this 
House see to it that they do not prolong that starvation by passing this 
motion. (Applause , ) 

Mr. Ohamaa Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I regret 
very much the difficulty in which Sir Charles Innes is placed in view <3f this 
motion for adjournment, but I submit, Sir, that we are quite within our 
rights in moving this motion for adjournment because of the seriousnesa 
of the situation at Kharagpur. We may not have all the facts, we may not 
have very detailed information, but I say. Sir, we have enough facts to 
justify our action ; and the action that we intend to take in moving this 
motion for adjournment is to censure the local agents of the Government 
in resorting to the bayoneting of the strikers there and opening fire upon 
them. That is a definite matter for investigation by the Government. It 
is a definite matter which we on this side of the House know^ very well is of 
supreme importance and I have yet to hear one word of regret from the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes .... 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I did express regret. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I say, Sir, there was no need for Colonel Gidney 
to take a View of the situation which I might call the button-hole view 
(Laughter), — ^the sort of hoity-toity attitude that he adopted towards the 
Indian workers. He himself seems to take for granted that these workers 
were rioting. On his Owm statement he has told us that he wants more 
information regarding the strike. He wants more information regarding 
what he is pleased to call rioting, and yet that does not prevent hiusi in 
the least from calling these men rioters What are the facts? Were 
they rioters? I den^ the charge. I say they were not rioters. Tbm 
formation placed before the House does not convince any man that 
men were resorting to any fomi of riot. Here is a statement I have. 

^ Li9lii««O0lcaiai TL A» J. Oldney: Were they out for, a picnic? 

They were out to be made the targets of four 
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Chair. 

Hr, Ohaman Lall: Sir, I will address the Honourable Member through 
you: they were out in order to be made the targets of the bayonets of 
the members of the Auxiliary Force. Then the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes made the statement that the Auxiliary Force has nothing to do with 
the railway. May I ask the Honourable Member whether the head of the 
Auxiliary Force, Colonel Anderson, is not the Executive Head of the Station 
Committee? Is he or is he not connected vith the Eailway Administra- 
tion? 

The B^nourable Sir Charles Innes: What I said, Sir, was that the 
Auxiliary Force had been called out by the District Magistrate and not by 
the Railway. 

Mr, Ohaxnan Lall: Was he the head of the Auxiliary Force, and was 
he not a railway man ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : 1 do not know. 

Hr, Chaman Lall: The question, Sir, is a very pertinent one because 
you are resorting to these methods by w'hich you intend to cow down the 
Indian worker. It is most disgraceful that the Indian workers should have 
been treated in this abominable fashion. I say, Sir, that no man has 
any right to take the law into his own hands. (Hear, hear.) No man 
has the right in this fashion to take the law into his own hands to the 
detriment of other people's lives; and if Honourable Members do not under- 
stand that, they will understand it because they are in my opinion setting 
a very bad example to the strikers and workers of this country. If you, 
on the slightest provocation, turn round and use your bayonets on strikers, 
the only remedy then in the hands of the strikers is to use those same 
fire-arms and bayonets against you. Is that a delectable state of affairs? 
Do you consider that a desirable state of affairs? You are setting a very 
wrong example 4 jo the strikers. The only remedy they will have is to follow 
the same example. What are the actual facts? Here is a statement by 
the Agent himself. He does not say that there 'was any necessity to resort 
to fire-arms or to bayoneting on the ground that these men were out of 
hand or were indulging in stone-throwing. He does not say that. What 
he says is that “owing to the violence of the strikers" (Laughter) — 
Honourable Members will laugh with the other side of the mouth when 
they hear the rest of it — the Agent says that “ owing to the violence of 
the strikers, who invaded the Kharagpur station " — ^where is the statement 
in which these men were said to be indulging in stone-throwing, because 
the only ground advanced for the use of fire-arms and of bayonets against 
these workers was that these men had indulged in stone throwing? But It 
is alleged they merely inyadbd the station! (An Honourable Member : “How 
many r') — 400 of them are suppbsed to have iiivaded the station. “ On 
Friday the District Magistrate was present and ordered the mobilisation oi 
the local contingent of the AnxiHary Force, an^ the station was cleairad 
without resort to firing. ". HaA thew been W dexnegp .property d^ne 
by them? No: Wate any official hurt? No; And yet th^ cleared these 
men from the static pmxnises wildi fhelr bayohettf, wpui^i!^'''^ of 
them. We say, Bit, that they had no justifical^ 
wish to attribute any 91 %ae%ivbs to Ihe OoVerhi^ 9ae 
was not by order of Honourable Members opposite, but we do athwum 
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very serious motives to the men on the spot, and we are bringing in this 
motion for Rdjourmnent with the idea that you must institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of the local officials who resorted, or who allowed the 
district Magistrate and the volunteers to resort to, this sort of action. 
Now even under the law the right of private defence is given, but when even 
an official exceeds that right, the remedy is in the hands of the 
private citizen. There is not the slightest doubt that even under the law 
the position is perfectly clear. Did the men c^n the spot, the officials who 
were under the orders of the District Magistrate, have any justification 
whatsoever in resorting to this extreme step? Did they have any justifica- 
tion? We want the facts about that. ^ We want you to institute a proper 
and impartial inquiry. 

Then, Sir, all the facts point to this, that there was really no justifica- 
tion, as far as we have been able to gather. If there was, why did the 
Government resort to the censoring of messages from Kharagpur? For 
days we were without information; for days we could not get at the facts. 
We had to postpone our motion for adjournment day before yesterday. The 
Honourable Member knows that. (Laughter.) I regret very much that 
the Honourable Members opposite are taking this matter so very lightly. 
It is not a matter to be taken lightly. Whenever Indian workers are being 
treated in this fashion (Laughter) — no doubt Honourable gentlemen on the 
opposite side can laugh, birt it is not a matter for laughter at all as you 
will learn to your cost if you do not pay sufficient attention to the manner 
in which local officers are behaving towards the Indian workers. Sir, I call 
attention to the fact that the reports in the ‘newspapers point to this that 
there could have been no justification for the action taken. There is the 
very suspicious factor, as I pointed out, of the censorship. Why should 
there have been any necessity to censor messages? Why was there any 
necessity? Where was the necessity for prohibitmg meetings of these 
workers under section 144 if all that you had done was done with a clear 
conscience? I say, Sir, that what was done was not done with a clear 
conscience. It was highhanded action, tyrannical action, and the result 
of that was that many ctf these workers were bayoneted and some fired 
upon. I hold in my hand a telegram which arrived this morning from the 
President of the Association. He says : 

** fitrike stiffening and spreading. Strikers observing strictest non-violence 
(Layghter) despite intimidation by Auxiliary Forces. Union signboard thrown away. 
Union fieat found Monday in Indian women’s latrine. Great indignation prevails, also 
threats of eviction from quarters, threats of non-payment of wages due for January 
inform Members Assembly pray fight just cause.” 

Tltt BononiaU* Sir Oliarles Infiu: I understand the wages have been 
paid. 

He. Ohunaa Lall: I am very glad to hear that. 

“ Oblige iwae appeal financial support strikers’ families immediately. Goswsmi 
and otW leaders here stutiMng situation. Eeply to Chaman Lall’a wire Tjnion version 
htm*^** “ fdlows— cabin captured by Auxiliary Force, not by strikers 

T!hp Anxiliaiy roroe volunteers rushed to the cabin because they thought 
tW the cabin worfd be in danger if they did not go and occupy it and from 

against these workers with their bayonets and 
t^. ^ use their fire>a^8. 

■ f* SvMmflS shew* pmwme shot not by police but AnnUiary Force. No deaths • 
ie hospital. Ts*|4ve troated; others received minor injurioa."’ 

f 2 
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Now, Sir, this is a very definite statement and I want to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government to the statement, because I find that Honourable 
Members are not quite taking this matter as they should be taking it. 
We, on our side, feel that although Sir Charles Innes considers the motion 
for adjournment should not be used as often as it has been in this Assembly, 
we have no other way of bringing effectively to the notice of the Govern- 
ment such brutal treatment rneted out to the workers as has been meted 
out to them at Kharagpur. We have every right to bring to the notice of 
both the public and the Government matters of this kind in this particular 
manner. Sir, there is no doubt that Sir Charles Innes is afraid that men 
coming down from Calcutta would stir up trouble at Kharagpur. If there 
are men going down from Calcutta — one Honourable Member of this 
Assembly, Mr. T. C. Goswami, has already, I understand from the 
telegrams I received, gone down to Kharagpur, — ^if he is going down 
there, he is going to investigate the true causes that have led to the 
•strike and the true causes which have resulted in the firing, and the true 
causes which have resulted in the bayoneting of the strikers. Is that 
a very wrong thing for an Honourable Member to do in pursuance of his 
-duty? I say no. You can turn it into political capital for your purposes. 
You can prevent these men from going to Kharagpur but I say that Honour- 
able Members over there are ultimately responsible for preventing the 
spread of information and news from that quarter. To us here what other 
course is open except to get correct information, and that is being made 
political capital of by my Honourable friend. I say, Sir, a very jpave wrong 
has been done to the workers at Kharagpur. My Honourable friend related 
the story as to how the strike was called off last time. He does surely know 
that the strike was called off because at the very last moment when the 
•general meeting was being held the Agent sent information that he would hold 
an enquiry into their grievances. The men were not satisfied with the sort 
•of enquiry that was held and insisted upon a joint enquiry which, to this 
day. has not been given to them. That is the reason why the strike was 
called on. There are other grievances of the men which I need not go 
into, grievances of whatever kind they may be; yet the fact remains that 
in pursuance of their policy of intimidating workers, the local officials have 
been guilty of assaulting those workers with the bayonet and by firing 
upon them, and that is a policy which ought to be condemned by this 
House, that is a policy which no civilised Government ought to condone. 
Has England ever, even in the case of a general strike, permitted such 
action to be taken without some sort of a public enquiry being instituted 
afterwards? Here whaV we ask you to do is this. In justificatibh of the 
position which Honourable Members have taken up what we ask, Sir, the 
Government to-day is to institute a judicial enquiry into the firing tipon the 
workers and the bayoneting of the workers, and that is the only thing that 
will satisfy Members 6n thif; side of the House. All that we ask you, as 
my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi has asked Honourable Members over there, 
Is that they should institute an impartial enquiry into the grievances of the 
railway workmen of the Bengal Nagpur Kailway . Thp^e ate th^ tiVo bruciaSi 
points and T pahnot. see why HonoOTabJe Members^ sitting opjl^site should 
object to our demand for an impartial enquiry intp 'thes^^ twp,m and 
it is because we know that they have not the slightest intettlSbn of mstitu* 
ting any impartial enquiry into these that 

motion for adjoummeht in ojSder te eepsdre tW 
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in this behalf. If my Honourable friend is prepared to give me that assur- 
ance on the floor of this House, I am certain Honourable Members on this 
side will be prepared to withdraw this motion'' — if he is prepared to give an 
assurance that an impartial judicial enquiry will be held into the bayoneting 
of these workers and that an impartial enquiry will bo held into their 
grievances. I do not know what the Honourable Member intends to do. 
But we are convinced that he does not intend to do this, and it is because 
we are c^mvineed of this that we intend to press this motion to its logical 
conclusion . 

And Anally, Sir, 1 want to add one word, and that is, whatever may be 
the views of my friends over there, I want my European and Anglo-Indian 
friends to remember this, that no Indian life should be treated lightly. 1 
want them to remember this. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Who wants that they should be treated lightly? 

Mr. Ghaman Lall: In that case I hope my Honourable friend will be 
voting with us in this lobby. On the other hand, T w'ant them to remember 
that there is such a thing as humanity, that there is such a thing as civilisa- 
tion Let us not turn ourselves into mere brutes, mere boasts, by condoning 
the action of the Dyerites of Kharagpur. Let us behave as civilised mortala 
and lot us, when the wrong has been done, trv our best to right that wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I do 
not want to detain the House with many observations, but I must ^^^-ko a 
few^ r(*markH on one aspect of this case. Singularly unfortunate as this 
motion f<tr adjournment was to-day from the point of view of Government 
business, I think possibly it may have good results if it has convinced the 
House of ihe dangiT of moving motions of fidjournment of this character 
in matters which are not the direct concern of the Government of India. 
It can onlv result, as it baa to-dav resulted, in statements being made 
which must prejudice the position .of those \vho have -taken action in pre- 
serving law and order. It would be singularly unfortunate if this House 
should"’ take up the position that whenever there is a riot anywhere m 
British India— it does not rno.tter whether the rioters are railway workers 
or anybody else for it must be supposed that w^o cannot differentiate be- 
tween rioters who are railway workers and rioters who are agricultural 
labourers — the adjournment should be moved. Is there any special sanc- 
tity attaching to railway workers rather than agricultural labourers, whom 
my friend Mr. Joshi was not so anxious to defc/nd the other dav 

Mr. H. M. JoOii: When? 

The HonouraUe Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable 
friend well knows when. If this House takes up the posi- 
tion that whenever a riot occurs and there is collision between the 
police or other forces of law and order, it is right for ihe adjournment of 
this House to be moved. If so it will create a serious position. Let us 
look at it from the broader constitutional point of view. There is the Gov- 
ernment of India and there is the Central Legislature. Matters agitated 
in the Cenirfd Legislature should be matters which concern the Govern- 
ment of India. There are Provincial Governments and there are Provincial 
L^islatures and the mattera to be agitated in those Legislatures should 
be matters which concern those Governments. T submit to this House 
that it will be extremely unwise to fake lany other view. If by bringing 
mbtions of censure .... 
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Mr. H- S. Aney (Berar liepresentative) : On a point of order, Sir, when 
this question was first raised, this was the very objection taken that the 
question was one relating to ^e province and should not be discussed here. 
The Chair has ruled that this question could be discussed here. Is the 
Honourable Member in order in pointing out the same objection again? 

Mr. President: The Chair had ruled that it was not for the Chair to 
disallow this motion on the ground that it did not relate to a matter which 
was the primary concern of the Governor General in Council. On that 
ground the Viceroy alone could interfere and the Chair had no power 
under the adjournment rules. Beyond that the Chair did not go and it 
was quite open to the Honourable Member to point out to this House’ to 
vote against a motion relating to a matter of provincial concern. In doing 
so, the Home Member was not in any way questioning the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am obliged to you, Sir. 
Nothing was farther from me than to question your ruling. You have 
expressed my position entirely accurately. I seriously ask this House, 
apart from the merits or demerits of this motion, to deprecate the exer- 
cise of this power. If it does not, it will get itself into a very unfortu- 
nate position, and that, Sir, is what I have to say on the general consti- 
tutional position. 

I now turn to the contention that undue force was used on this par- 
ticular occasion. Now, Sir, we have the statement that Sir Charles Innes 
has given to this House, He has given all information to the House in a 
most frank way. Ho has agreed to answer short* notice questions. He 
has made a statement and placed at the disposal of the House all the in- 
formation he had. I submit he has treated the House very well in that 
matter. On the information given, what do we find? We find that these 
people came and occupied the station platform. They then proceeded to 
try and take possession of the Signal Cabin. I ask this House to consider 
what is the result of having a mob in b Signal Cabin ? Who is going to 
suffer? I will tell the House who is going to suffer. It is the innocent 
passengers in the trains, and those will not be Anglo-Indians or anybody 
else but the general class of passengers. T cannot imagine anything more 
dangerous than the occupation of a cabin at a big railway junction by a 
paob. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Bayoneting took place in the railway yard. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The next point I notice is 
that with singular celerity the leading officials of the place were» present. 
Almost immediately apparently after the mob got on to the platform the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police and other officials 
arrived. They went and told the crowd to leave the platform. They 
endeavoured to persuade them to do so; they succeeded in clearing the 
place as far as the motor car landing on the Midnapore platform ; they 
were unable to go any further. And why? Because they were stoned 
with ballast. Is there no violence in that? Is a stone on your head no 
violenoe? Mr. Dalrymple was hit on the head with a stone. Others were 
alsi stimck. Does my Honourable friend opposite say that ihere was no 
violence by the mob? 

Mr. Ohaman LaU: After the bayoneting. 

T|^ Bonourafala Sir J^xandar Itnddtoiaa : |a tfai^ perauasil^n^ 

It was not after the bayoneting. It was before 0 m 
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District Magistrate therefore authorised the calling out of the Auxiliary 
Force and the Armed Police. The crowd at Ahis time obviously getting 
out of hand was making an attempt to enter the signal cabins. After 
the arrival of the Auxiliary Force on the platform, orders were issued to 
clear both ends of the station yard and to place guards there. This was 
after officials holding high rank had been assaulted with stones and after 
every alternative had failed. That is the statement I 
have here. My Honourable friend may have a better state- 
ment somewhere else. The information we have had we have supplied 
to the House and the information not only justifies the action taken but in 
my opinion was very correct action. It is said, “We do not want to 
censure the Government of India, but the man on the spot.“ What do 
you want to censure the man on the spot for? What is the use of cen- 
suring the man on the spot if he has done his duty? What will happen 
if you do so? There will be not one District Magistrate in India who 
vdll not feel that this House is not behind him in the discharge of his func- 
tions. What will the result be? The next time you have a riot, say at 
Rawalpindi, and the forces of law and order have to operate they will do 
so with a feeling that the Legislature of this country does not wish to 
support its officers in their plain duty. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: How many people were bayoneted at Rawalpindi? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member docs not give way. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alepnder Muddiman: Sir, Mr. Joshi let the cat 

out of the bag this morning. When speaking on a point of order, he took 
a point of argument. He said “What we want to do is to censure Gov- 
ernment’'; censure regardless of whether the Government ought to be 
<5 ensured or not. 

Mr. N. M. Joehi: Censured because Government have failed in their 
duty. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: You said you wanted to 
<;ensine Government whether they failed in .their duty or not. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Because Government have failed in their duty. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Joshi said the men 
were starving. Sir Charles Innes has informed us that they had received 
their pay. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Rs. 9 a month. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Pay, small or large, they 
got. 

I do not wish to detain the House further. Sir Charles Innes has dealt 
with the main question very thoroughly. My main contentions are these: 
this is a matter, in so far as the police side of it is concerned, which ought 
to be dealt with by the Local Government and not to be considered in 
this House, and as far as these papers go, they show nothing to deserve 
censure on the district authorities. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member really thought that the 
motion related exclusively to a matter which was not the primary concern 
of the Governor General and therefore it was not proper for this Assembly 
to raise a debate on it, what prevented htm from moving the Governed 
General to dfeallow it? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We did not go to His Excel- 
lency, Sir, beoause we did not think it necessary. 

PandU Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan liural) : Sir, it is with great regret that I rise to say any- 
thing in this debate. My regret is due to the fact that in the unfortunate 
discussion of this unfortunate incident a groat deal of heat has been im- 
parted, which I sincerely wisli had been avoided. The occurrence was a 
most regrettable one, but the discussion of it lias been, I am sorry to think, 
more regrettable because the qiu^stion has not been approached in that 
spiri.t of calm consideration wliich the situation demanded- I wish to 
say at once that I am generally opposed to strikes. Every time anybody 
has approached me after a strike has been started, I have advised that the 
strike should be ended as early as possible. I do not like to encourage 
anyone in the maker of strikes, and therefore what T am going to say 
should he taken as coming from one who is anxious that there should be no 
strikes, for strikes mean a great deal of injury not onlv to the public but 
also to the men who go in for it. Sir, there are certain poin.tB which have 
been raised which call for considbration. Speaking personally I do not 
wish that Irhis motion should be regarded as a motion for the censure of 
the Government of India. I think ihi.s should be regarded as a motion 
.to give an opportimiiy to Members who feel deeply in this connection to 
express their feelings to the Government, to ask for further infonnation 
and to suggest means as to how this matter may be dealt \^ith. So far as- 
the question of the Government of India not being directly concerned is 
concerned, I submit that that po'nt might well be waived. The Indian 
Auxiliary Force was used, bayonets were used, firing was resorted to. 
Those are unfortunate undeniable facts and they occuned in connection 
with the administration of a railway w’hich is a Central subject. I there- 
fore hope that the Honourahle fhe Home Member and the Honourable 
Member for Commerce will rccocnise that there is justification for this 
House desiring to draw attention to the events that took place, and I wish 
that the motion should be regarded as merely one for drawing attention 
to what has taken place with a view .to pointing out what calls for further 
enquiry and what requires further action. 

Mr. President: I may point out to the Honourable Member that a 
motion for adjounjment, if carried, amounts to a vote of censure on Gov- 
ernment. It can have no other meaning. 

(An Honourable Member: "Withdraw if) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Technically that is so. (An Honour- 
able Member: "It is meant to be a motion for censure".) And my friend 
on my right says that it is meant to be a motion for censure. Yet I wish to 
make it clear that so far as I am concerned I regard this not as a motion 
of censure but as one affording an opportunity of giving expression to the 
feelings which are entertained by many Honourable Members of this House^ 
and to draw attention to facts which might help Government and the public 
and the strikers to larrive at a proper solution of the xmfortunate situation^ . 
and treating it as such T shall say just a few words more. 

I do ihink that the men were ill-advised in going in the numbers they, did 
to the railway station. At the same time I think that those oflioers who 
were present there, whether they were railway officers or the District Migis- 
trate, acted dn unwii^ and unjustiiiable baste in calling omt nKbe Aum 
Force and in ordering or allowing the use of the bayonets firing* S 
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submit that judging from all that I have heard and read the men who went 
to the railway platform evidently went with the idea of asking their fellow- 
workers to go on strike. If I were convinced that they went on to the rail- 
way platform with a view to resort to violence, I should not be taking up 
the time of tlie House, and I submit that there is one important fact whioL 
the Honourable Member will take note of in that connection. Not a single 
injury to any railway material or property has been even alleged. If the 
rhen were prompted by any desire to cause any wrongful loss to the railway 
or to resort to lawless violence, wc should' have heard of some injury done 
to some railway property there. But wo have not heard of any injury to 
any railway property. Ts it ilierefove unreasonable to ask the Honourable 
Member for Commerce to infer that the object of tl'.c men in going on to the 
railway platform was to inform their fellow workers that they w^anted thorn 
to go on strike? I submit it is perfectly legitimate, reasonable, permissible 
for a man to ask a follow-worker to go on strike. The action may be wise 
or unwise, but it is permissible, and if that w^as the whole object of the 
men who wvmt to the station, I submit there should have been more 
patience exercised on the part of the authorities. I regret there was a w'ant 
of patience, a want of sufficient restraint shown by the men, but I do regret 
at the same time that a greater amount of impatience and a greater lack 
of restraint was shown by the officers and men who were in charge of the 
station. Now, Sir, let us just think what the position was. Some workers, 
as much our fellow-men as any Member sitting here, who are as much ser- 
vants of the public as any of those sitting here, have a grievance. They are 
led or misled, guided or misguided to resort to a strike, perhaps on insuffi- 
cient ground. Wliat is the right way to deal with them? Is it the right 
wav to call them and tell them that they must not behave foolishly, that 
they must not injure any railway property, but must get back to their homes 
and make their representation in a suitable manner? Is it inconceivable 
that such a course might have been adopted and that it might have prevent- 
ed any trouble? My Honourable friend the Finance Member disagrees. I 
regret it, but I hope he will agree that I am entitled to emphasize that point 
of view before the House and ask even him to consider whether it is not a 
reasonable view. These men were railway men; they were trained as 
workers ; they were not hooligans from the streets ; they were not vagabonds 
who had any ill intent. They had a grievance and the manner in which 
the officer in charge on the spot dealt with it urged them to resort to the 
method they did. They may have been unwise, but when the railway 
authorities found that they had taken that course, I submit more patience, 
more discretion should have been shoum, and I submit if it were, it would 
not have been necessary to call the Auxiliary Force, and most certainly not 
to ask them to resort to the action they did. I grant that if a crowd assem- 
bles, and if after being duly asked to disperse, it does not disperse, the law 
gives the magistrate the power to say that so much force shall be used as 
is necessary to disperse the crowd, but T ask anybody sitting on that side 
of the House to tell me whether the law permits any man to use more 
force than is necessary to disperse such a crowd. Unless the crowd becomes 
violent or begins to resort to lawless action, no man has any authority under 
the law to use the bayonet on or to shoot a fellow man who may be in the 
C3P0wd, and if he does so he does it at his peril. I submit that as bayonet- 
ing and firing were resorted to. the matter clearly calls for some notice frpnt 
the Government of India. If when my Honourable friend the Member for 
Commerce spoke this morning and gave us the information he did, and said 
that the matter was undout^tedly unfoirtunate, if he had then said he was 
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waiting for further information and that on the receipt of that information 
he would institute an inquiry to find out whether the use of the bayonet and 
of fire-arms was justifiable in the circumstances of the case and if he had 
at the same time stated that in his opinion or in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India bayoneting or firing were to be resorted to only in a oase of 
clear necessity and not otherwise, that the Government disapproved their 
use unless there was a clear case made for it, and that if the Government 
found that such action had been resorted to without a clear case having 
been made out, they would consider what action should be taken in the 
matter, the Honourable the Commerce Member would, I venture to think, 
have had the whole House with him, and he will still *have the 
whole House with him, I venture to think, if he will make it 
clear that, without pronouncing a judgment upon the oflSloers concerned, 
without giving up the District Magistrate, without giving up the Captain of 
the Auxiliary Force, without expressing any opinion as to the validity or in- 
validity of the action taken, he would still institute an inquiry to find out 
whether the resort to bayoneting and firing on this occasion was proper, 
was right, or whether though it was done honestly, yet it was done hastily, 
unwisely, and was unjustifiable. If such an expression of opinion were made 
by tbe Honourable the Commerce Member, I think this matter would come 
down to its proper proportions. I grieve to think that in the heat that was 
generated on both sides in the debate the poor unfortunate men who have 
gone on strike may suffer. I do not wish them to suffer, I wish that this 
sad chapter should be ended as soon as possible, and I appeal to the Honour- 
able Member for Commerce to say that which will help to smooth the situ- 
ation and to solve it in the right manner. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. E. 0. BTeogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, the 
constitutional point raised by the Honourable the Home Member places us 
between the devil and the deep sea. There is the Government of India on 
the one hand, who object to our discussing this question on the floor of this 
House on the ground that this is a provincial subject, or rather that most 
of the points dealt with by Honourable Members relate to provincial sub- 
jects. On the other hand we have the President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council disallowing Eesolutions on this very subject, evidently on the 
ground that they relate to a Central subject. I am afraid the Honourable 
the Home Member does not care to read the papers that come from Bengal, 
otherwise he would have seen that there were several Eesolutions of which 
notice wisB given by Members of the Bengal Legislative Council, all of which 

were disallowed by the President 

An Hmumrable Member: On what ground? 

K. 0. Eeogy ; The ground is not stated. It must have been evident- 
ly the ground that the question of Eailways is a Central subject, but on 
what ground I do not care ; the fact is they were not in a position to disouss 
this question in the local Council which you say is the proper forum ftwr this 
subject. Where are we to go? When I rise to support this motion, I in- 
tend it as a censure not merely cm the Department of my Hcmcnmdile 
friend Sir Charles Innes, but sWon the department presided over by ieny 
friend the Honourable Shr Bhupendra Nath liiotra. Sir, m^Um wtsi Made 
this tnoming of the fact that telegrams relating to this questi^ 

^oeHBorM by the poMal authorises. It was eitfadr the Home the 
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Oommerce Member who said that action was evidently taken under the res- 
ponsibility of the Local Government. Sir, I myself am one of those un- 
fortunate men to whom some of these telegrams were sent, and I hold in 
my hand copy of a telegram which was suppressed under the authority of 
the Sub-Post Master of the Kharagpur Workshop Post Office. This copy 
was sent to me by post. I will read out the text of the telegram; it was 
addressed to 18 Members of this House, dated the 14th : 

'' Situation extremely serious, shooting commenced when other methods could be 
resorted to. Seventeen people injured. Auxiliary railway forces employed including 
officers against whom serious complaints already exist, resulting in wholesale intimi- 
dation. Railway authorities obdurate. Move adjournment House, pray oo-operation 
Members. 

It is signed by my esteemed friend Mr. Giri, the President of the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway Union. It was returned to him with this endorse- 
ment : 

“ The message cannot be accepted for transmission as laid down in rule 374 of the 
Postal Guide.” 


Evidently when the Honourable the Home Member made the statement 
this morning that this also did not relate to the Central Government, he 
was labouring under the misconception that action must have been taken 
under section 6 of the Telegraph Act, under which the Local Government, 
or any officer authorised by the Local Government, is^ empowered, under 
certain circumstances, to censor and to prevent the transmission of certain 
telegrams. Now, Sir, he was absolutely under a misapprehension when he 
said that. Buie 374 of the Post and Telegraph Guide says: 


” Telegraph officers are required to refuse to accept any telegram which may be 
of a decidedly objectionable or alarming character.” 

So that in this particular instance it was a subordinate of the Hon- 
ourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra’s Department who took it upon him- 
self to hold back a telegram addressed, not to the strikers, not to possible 
sympathisers on the other sections of the B.ail\v^ay, for the purpose of 
iomenting strike, but to Members of this Assembly. I would request the 
Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to enquire as to whether ho really 
controls the Post Office at Kharagpur, or is it the Agent of the Bengal 
Nagtpur Bailway and the other local officers? 

Now, Sir, I come to Sir Charles Innes. I concede that on a strict 
view of the matter the details relating to the shooting and bayoneting do 
not relate to a Central subject; but, Sir, my complaint against the Kail- 
way Department, against the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur ^Eailway, for 
whose action I suppose the Honourable Sir Charles Innes a<*.cepts res- 
ponsibility, is about the systematic suppression of news. Tlie incident 
occurred on the llth. Here we have a Calcutta newspaper dated the 16th 
February, and the complaint which it makes is that there is disgrace- 
ful conspiracy of silence, as disgraceful a conspiracy of silence as is pos- 
sible in )iny civilised country,'’ The paper pointed out that they could 
not get any information on some of the most important points involved 
in this matter either from the. Agent's Office, from the Headquarters 
Office which is situated at Calcutta, or from the news agencies. This is 
l^rhat it says : 

** In spite of our best efforts on Saturday last, no information whatever^, could be 
jot from the Bengal Nagpur Bail way head office at Kidderpur as to the occasion for 

Sting and the bayonet charges at all/* 

Sir, that Kharagpur is only 72 miles from Calcutta. 
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An Honourable Member: What paper is that? 

Mr. E. 0. Heogj:: The Bengalee. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What is the date, of the paper? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is dated February the 16tk. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: They apparently had not seen the 
press communique of the 14th. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: There is a postscript added to that article. I am 
trying to be as fair as possible to my Honourabh* friend. The first com- 
munication from the Agent is dated the Titli. I am coiiiining myself to 
the point about tlio shooting and bayoneting. All that we gather from 
that communiqu(^ is : 

At al>out 9 P.M., on t'riday tlie llth instant a large body of B. N. Railway work- 
shop employees at Kh iragpur proceeded to the Kharagpur Station and drove the 
Indian Traffic staff from the yard.** 

This is how tbe trouble started. Now this first communique, dated 
the 12th, says that a large body of the employees proceeded to the Kharag- 
pur station and drove the Indian Traffic staff from the yard. The second 
information on the subject is from the Associated Press of India, and this- 
is what it states : 

“ The following acc<'>iuit of the B, S. Railway workmen is gathered from different 
sources ” 

and we find hero that : 

in the late hours of the night 500 men went over to the station to request their 
brethren of the Traffic Department to sympathise with them and when returning to 
their quarters they were attacked by some loyal employees of the railway.’* 

That is a different version. It is not over-lenient to the strikers, be- 
cause we find no mention here that firing or bayoneting had ever taken 
place. It is the report of the Associated Press; and you cannot call that 
very lenient to the strikers. Sir, the third statement is the statement 
elated February the 14th, in which for the first time the Agent admits the 
fact of firing and bayoneting, fully three days after the occurrence. And 
there again we find that it is not quite the same thing as was described 
in the previous communique. This is what it states — ^I give it in the 
words of the Bengalee : 

“ 8iipce the above was written we got an Associated Press message on Monday 
night purporting to be a statement of the Agent, B. N. Railway, which said that the 
workshop hands on ITriday evening having invaded the railway station * the station 
was cleared without resort to firing * and that subsequently that night a body of 
rioters ^jat^ked a police guard with stones and brickbats and with previous permission 
two fired resulting in one of the mob being injured but not seriously.** 

ig a deliberate eileuce on the point as to vi^ho fired the shots ftnd 
who did the bayoneting. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has only got five miiitites 
more. 

Mr. K. 0. Hepgy: Now, Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles 
to the House this naonung. and says "Ihe strihew had),,t«Am;'f^ 
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of the station’'. As time passes, the official version improves; Rnd that 
is the point on which I want to censure the llailway Department; first 
because they suppressed the news as long as they could, and secondly 
-tecause they have been cooking their reports a little. 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member enquired from Mr. Joshi, as to 
whether the strikers had dissipated their pay. Sir, 1 find that dissipation 
was not in the line of the strikers. Here 1 hold in mv hand a letter — ^it 
was never intended to be adduced as evidence in this connection. It is 
a letter from an old retired officer of Government who was proceeding to 
Puri on that very night and whose train was held up at Kharagpur. He 
writes to a relation of his at Delhi and says : 

“ There were drunkards there, even the European railway officials had joined them 
at Kharagpur. Consequently I had to sit up practically the whole time as your mother 
and grandmother were with us.** 

Just imagine the predicament of tliese poor passengers. It does not 
look as if the whole body of railway officials, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
were a disciplined body merely working as members of the Auxiliary 
Force, and only responding to the lawful orders of the Magistrate, in the 
interest of peace and order. {Cries of “Divide, divide".) Sir, this is a 
little straw which shows which way the wind was blowing on that night 
at Kharagpur. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
liabour) : Sir, my friend, Mr. Neogy, has called into question the action 
of the Telegraph Office subordinates at Kharagpur in not transmitting 
certain messages which were addressed to him and to other Honourable 
Members of this House, Sir, on behalf of the Department, I am extremely 
sorry for any inconvenience that may have been caused to them thereby. 
I believe, however, that Mr. Neogy read out a message vliicli concluded 
by asking the Members of this House to move a nnotion for adjournment. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Was that the reason why it was not transmitted? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Now, Sir, the rule as it 
stands says this : 

“ Telegraph officers are required to refuse to accept any telegram which may he of a 
decidedly objectionable or alarming character.*’ 

Now, Sir, a telegraph subordinate when he gets a message requesting 
certain Members of this House to move the adjournment of the House 
may not unreasonably apprehend that the telegram is of an alarming 
character. However, Sir, we have not been placed in possession of the 
full facts of the case. I do not know yet whether that unfortunate tele- 
graph-master took that action of his own motion. My friend Mr. Neogy 
v'as not kind enough to give to the House the complete rule. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will the Honourable Member enquire? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I shall first give fhe rule. 
The rule proceeds to state: 

** In cases of doubt reference must be made by the Telegraph Office concerned to the 
^authorities mentioned below.** 

in. K. 0. N*ogy; There is no mention of that in my copy. 
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Tha Honoarable Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitra: I do not know from what 
copy my Honourable friend read out, I am simply reading out from the 
statutory rule: 

** Objectionable telegrams except those relating to military matters or at the head- 
quarters of Government should always be lef erred to the District Magistrate. Whejn 
he IS out of the station or not available they should bo referred to the officer who is 
carrying out the current duties in his place.'* 

It is quite possible that that telegraph master showed the telegram to 
tht District Magistrate who wc know wan on the spot and under the 
ciders of the District Magistrate withheld the telegram . , . 

Mr. President: Order, order. As the debate* has not been concluded 
6 p.M. by 6 P.M., I rule that it automatically terminates. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
21st February, i927. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 2l8t February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


, MEMBEKS SWOllN ; 

The Eight Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., M.L.A, (Madras: 
Nominated Non-Official): 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Kt., C.S.T., M.L.A. (East Central 
Punjab : Muhammadan), and 

Mr. Albert Melville Hayman, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Eailway Board: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

The Panama Immigration Law, 

' 525. *Mx, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Panama 
Immigration Law has been passed by the Legislature of the Panama 
Eepublic, on the 26th October, 1926, whereby Indians, along with some 
other coloured nationalities, are forbidden to immigrate in future to the 
Eepublic, and those who are already domiciled in the Eepublic will not 
be allowed admittance if after the enforcement of this law they even tem- 
porarily leave the territory of the Eepublic, or happen to be away before 
the pnactment of this measure? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the total number of Indians in Panama is 
about 10,600, a large number of whom have been resident there for several 
generations? 

(c) Will the Government kind ly state if the Panama Immigration Act 
has yet to receive the assent of Ilis Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. 1. B. Bowen: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) Government are obtaining definite information. According to that 
already in their possession there exists in Panama and Colon w:hat is 
described as “a fair-sized colony of Indian merchants almost all of whom 
«e from Hyd^abad in Sind”. • 

(o) No, Sir. The legislation of a Foreign State does not require the 
assent of His Majesty’s Government. 

NiHMfliE or Posts ix State-managed Raiewats on more than Rs. 200 

A MONTH HRUJ BE INDIANS, AnOEO-1 NDIANS AND OTRXSS. 

1^. *Mt. Mid^itn fhH^r Will Government be pleased W tiikto the 
Aumto <4 poets carrying a salary of more than 200 rupees a month Md in 

11086 ) \ 
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the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 by (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included)^ 
(b) Anglo-Indians and (o) others in the different Bailways managed by the 
Government ? 

Amount ok Monky irawn in Sal\ries by Indian, Anglo-Indian and 

OTHER EvPLOYBtfiS DRAWING MORE THAN Rs, 200 A M^NTH IN 

State Railways. 

627. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to slate the 
amount of money drawn in salaries by the employees getting more than 
200 rupees a month in the Government Railways in the respective years 
1924, 1925, 1926 by (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included), {b) Anglo- 
Indians and (c) others? 

Percentage of Indi\ns, Anglo-Indians and other Employees GETTiNa 

MORE THAN Rs. 200 A MONIH ON S IATE-MaNaGED RaILWaY^ 

IN THE yi ars 19£4, 1925 and 1926. 

528. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to slate the 
percentage of (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included), (b) Anglo-Indians 
and (c) other employees getting more than 200 rupees a month in the 
Government Railways in the years 1924, 1925, 1926 respectively? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your pennission, Sir, to answer 
Questions Nos. 526 to 528 together. 

The Honourable Member will find all the information we have in 
Appendix F of Volume 1 of the Report of the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925-26. We take Rs. 250, and not Rs. 200 as the pay limit 
for our statistics, and we do not show An^lo-Tndians separately from other 
classes of statutory Indians who are not Hindus or Muslims. 


Customs Duty f»N Sugarcane Roiling Pans. 

529. *Mr. Mukhtar Siigh: Is it a fact that sugarcane boiling pane 
are charged with customs duty when they are imported into the countiy? 
If the answer be in the affirmative will Government be pleased to state 
their reasons for so doing and not treating them as agricultural implements 
free from duty? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sugarcane boiling pans are liable 
to duty at 15 per cent, ad valorem* The question of including them in 
the list of agricultural implements that are free of duty under the tariff 
is engaging the consideration of the Government of India. 


^ Musalman Officers employed in the Office of the Railway 
^ Poard at Delhi. 

530. ^Maulvi Muhammad Takub: What is the total strength of the 
oflBoers working at the main office of the Railway Board at Delhi and how 
many of them are Musalmans? 

The HonofuraUe Sir Oharlee Innee: The total number of officers in the 
office of the Eeilway Board is 17 and none of them is M jpteeent , a: M 
man. ■ .. 
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Officers BMrLoYtn in thb Opfkiis of ttie FikaHIjb 
DePaRTMEKi OE the GOVJKiRNMENT OF lxt)4A. 

,581. Muh&initiad Yl&kab: Whut is the total strengtH of the 

permanent Indian ofiSoera working at the main office of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and how many of them are Musalmans? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The total strength of the permanent 
Indian gazetted officers is 7, of whom one is a Musalman. 

U»0An Tenure of an Officer on Special Duiy at the Heacquartbus 
OF THE Government of India. 

532. ’*‘Maulvl Muhammad 7akub: What is the usual tenure of an 
officer on special duty at the headquarters of the Government of India? 

The BDimourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No general rule has been 
prescribed or is required, as the tenure of such an officer depends upon 
the nature of the special work to be undertaken and the time it will take 
to complete it. 

Officers employed on Speci\c Duty for ia)no Periods in tub 
Office of thh Director General op Posts and Telegraphs. 

533. *Maulvi Muhammad 7akub: Is there any officer on special duty 
in the office of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs holding his 
present appointment for a considerably long period? What are his special 
qualifications for holding the present post and what is his substantive 
appointment ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There are four officers on 
special duty in the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
whose appointments date from the 1st December, 1924, 27th November, 
1925 and the 6th and 9th August, 1926, respectively. They are considered 
the most suitable officers for their special duties. 

Number op Musalmans employed as Super intbn dents of Post Offices 

534. ^Maulvi Muhammad 7akub: How many Superintendents of Post 
Offices were recruited directly and how many were promoted from the De- 
partment during the year 1926? How many of them are Musalmans? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In 1926, one officer was 
directly recruited as a probationary Superintendent and another officer was 
promoted from the Department. Neither wsus a Musalman. 

Speeches delivered by the Maharaja op Burdwan in England. 

535. *Maulvl Muhammad Takub: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in what capacity the Maharaja of Burdwan attended the Imperial 
Conference? 

(6) Are Government , aware that there is a great disappointment in 
this country at the speeches delivered by the Maharaja in England? 

!b|t6 Konwable Sir Aloxa^dor Muddinaan: (a) As a representative of 
Indie*. 

(5)No^ . 

A 2 
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Ur. Ohaman Lali: Is it a fact that the Maharaja of Burdwan has 
been described as the chorus girl of the Empire? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: I beg the Honourable Mem- 
ber's pardon. I did not hear the question. 

Agents atpointe'.) ix otheii Countiues t ndee Section 7 thk Indian 

Imviigration Act, 1922. 

636. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (<z) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what States of Asia, America and Africa and the self-governing Colonies as 
well as Crov^m Colonies in the British Empire in which Indian emigrants 
have settled, the Governor General in Council has appointed agents under 
the terms of section 7 of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 ? 

(b) If there are countries or Colonies, in which Indian emigrants have 
settled, without any Agent of the Governor General in Council, will Govern- 
ment give the reasons for not making any appointment of such agents? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Agents have been appointed in Ceylon and 
British Malaya only under the provisions of section 7 of the Indian Emigra- 
tion Act, VII of 1922. 

(b) If the Honourable Member will refer to the terms of section 7 
he will see that the purpose of appointing an Agent is to safeguard the 
interests of emigrants. The answer to his question therefore depen(|s in 
each case upon a variety of circumstances including the number of the 
emigrants, the conditions under which they live and the necessity of 
special arrangements to safeguard their interests. In some cases the ques- 
tion of appointing an Agent is under consideration. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Does the Government want this House to assume 
that in those countries where the condition of the emigrants is satisfactory, 
agents are not appointed? And if not, why does not the Government 
appoint them? 

Hr. J. W. Bhore: The concluding portion of my reply indicates that 
in some cases the question of appointing an agent is under consideration. 

3H!r. M. 8. Aney: Will the Honourable Member give us the names of 
those ooimtries where the question of appointing an agent is under con- 
sideration? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I would be glad if the Honourable Member would 
refrain from asking that question to-day. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney: Will the Honourable Member consider the advisability 
of recommending to Government the necessity of having British Consulates 
instead of agents, to look after these men? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I have nothing to do with British Con- 
sulates. 

Annctal Rbeoets of the Agents in CBn.oN and the Malay States 
EEGAEDING THE MORAL AND MATEUIAL PROGRESS OP INDIAN 

Emigran'^8. 

687. *Mr. Mr 8. Aney: (^) , Government bo^ pleas^ to state 

whether the Government of India reqelves annual reports from the agents 
in Ceylon and the Malay States detailed Irifonhatio^ 
mord and material progress of the Indian emigrants pm&mBnilf 
porarily settled there ? 
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(6) If so, do Government propose to publish for the information of this 
House at least important extracts from these annual reports of the agents 
in the aforesaid two countries bearing on the moral, economic and political 
condition of the Indians there for the years 1924-25 and 1925-26? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to explain why the expenses of the 
two aforesaid agencies in Ceylon and Malay including the establishment 
charges have suddenly risen from Rs. 30,000 in 1923-24 to more than 
Es. 65,000, since 1924-25? 

Mr. J. W, Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Annual Reports received from the Agents for the year 1925 
including financial statements for the year hsA^e been published and copies 
are available in the Library of the House. Government do not consider 
it worth while to print up and publish extracts from the Reports for 1924, 
but if the Honourable Member desires information on any particular point 
regarding the condition of Indians in those Colonies during this period 
it can be supplied to him. 

(o) The chief reason is tliat the Agents were appointed from Ist Septem- 
ber, 1923, and the expenditure incurred in 1923-24 is for 7 months only 
while the expenditure in 1924-25 and suV)sequent years is for the whole, 
financial year. 


Rkm’xds of Money Okder Commission. 

538, M« S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to explain why 
a sum amounting to Rs. 12,000 or thereabouts is annually deducted from 
the postal receipts under money order commission and shown as refunds 
of money order commission? 

(b) To what accounts is the sum so deducted from postal receipts being 
annually credited ? 

(c) Will Government give the details that go to make up the total 
amount of Es. 12,000, for annual refunds under money order commission? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) to (c). The sum 
deducted from postal receipts and shown in the accounts as “Refunds of 
money order commission'* represents the commission paid on money orders 
that owing to errors for which the Post and Telegraph Department accepts 
responsibility are not discharged and the amounts of which have to be 
returned, with the commission, to the senders. The actual refunds on 
thi^ account are, from their very nature, subject to considerable variation 
from year to year. In the budget estimates for the year 1925-26 a provi- 
sion of Es. 12,000 was made for such refunds, the actuals in 1928-24 
having been Es. 11,862. The actual refunds in 1925*26 however amount- 
ed to only Es. 2,176. 


JjACK OF FEOPBR AmANOUCENTS FOR OROSSINO THB RaILWaY LiNE AT 

HAf'ua Station on the East Indian Railway. 

680. Kuldltu (o) Are Government aware that the in- 

of the ad}bkmg( villages of the East Indian Railway station, 
Hhjw, District Meerut, cross the railway line near the platform as this 
is the shortest cut to go on the other side? 
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(b) Are Govenunent aware that an undertaking was given by the then 
Collector of Meerut when the original Meerut Hapur Boad was diverted 
from its original position to about a mile towards the west that proper 
arrangements for the crossing of the railway would be made at or near the 
place of the original metalled road ? If so,, will Government, be pleased to 
place a copy of the undertaking on the table for the information of the 
House ? 

(c) Are Government aware that on account of the above undertakmg 
referred to in part (h) the inhabitants are crossing the railway line from one 
side to another? 

(d) Are Government aware that no arrangements for building a crossing 
bridge over the railway line has so far been made for the convenience of 
the public? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the number of accidents that 
have happened during the last live years at the Hapur station on account 
of the want of proper arrangements for crossing the railway line at this 
place? 

(f) Are Government contemplating the building of a crossing bridge 
at Hapur station for the convenience of the public? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but ai'e send- 
imjT a copy of the Honrurahle Member's question to the Agent, East Indian 
Kailwav. 

Hnuerorouku Bkidok for Traffic at thk Railway Chossinc? near 
Meerut City Station. 

‘540. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the whole 
traffic on the Meerut Bagpat metalled road is held up sometime for more 
than an hour continuously at the crossing of the railway line near the 
Meerut City station and is a great inconvenience to the public in general ? 

(6) Have Government received any complaints in this matter ? If so. 
what steps have Government taken to remove this existing complaint? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take immediate steps to construct an 
underground bridge for the traffic? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information and have 
received no complaints. They suggest that the matter be referred to the 
Agent of the Railway concerned through the Locail Advisory Committee. 

DiSOONTINrANCE OY THE UsE OF OlL-OLOTH CUSHIONS IN InTERMBMATR 

Cjass Compakthbnts ov the East Indian and North-Wfstben 

RATtWAYS. 

541. ’♦Mr. MuUitar Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to say since 
when oil-cloth has been discontinued for the cushions of benches supplied 
in the compartments meant for intermechate class passengers on the Bast 
Indian and North-Western Railways? , ^ 

(b) Will Govenunent be pleased to state the diffierenocoi,c<i»l^^.b^^ 
the price of the pil-cjoth that was used previou^V and , 
used now for the purpose? - - > > ? ^ , 
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(c) the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that the 
canvas cushion now used becomes dirty very soon and presents a disgust- 
ing look to the passengers? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of either using 
oil-cloth for the purpose or discontinuing the use of cushions altogether in 
the intermediate class compartments and making the benches more ccHn- 
fortable in other ways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Govermnent have no information and do 
not propose to take any action. The matter is one which should be brought 
to the notice of the Eailway Administrations through their Local Advisory 
Committees. 

Exclusion op Indian Seamen from the United States op America 

UNDER THK NEW AMERICAN IMMIGRATION BiLL. 

542. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a new Immigra- 
tion Bill has already passed the Senate, United States, which would 
exclude from American ports all foreign ships employing seamen of other 
countries, who are ineligible to enter the United States as immigrants? 

(b) Is it a fact that under the above law, lascars would be prohibited 
from coming to America on any vessel, except one flying the flag of India? 

(c) Do Government propose to make any inquiry into the above matter, 
and state how far the Bill, if passed into law, will affect the position of 
Indian seamen proceeding to the United States? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Government have seen reports in 
the Press to the effect that a new Immigration Bill has already passed the 
Senate of the United States of America which would exclude from American 
ports all foreign ships employing seamen of otiier countries, who are ineligible 
to enter the United States as immigrants. Enquiries have been made, 
but no official confirmation has yet been received. 

Recruitment for the Indian Army from Bihar and Orissa. 

543. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly give a state- 
ment, showinfg separately the number of persons recruited in the Indian 
Army from various Districts of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, during 
the last 6 years? 

Ur. G. U. Young: I am afraid I cannot give my Honourable friend 
the information he desires because, as stated by Mr. Burdon on the 22nd 
February, 1926, in answer to starred questions Nos. 961 mid 982. our 
statistics do not show the numbers recruited by Districts, but by Provinces, 
trhe total numbers recruited from the Province of Bihar and Orissa during 
the period are contained in the statement which I laid on the table on the 
^7th January in answer to starred question No. 25. 

‘Rbamzation OB THB Loav advancBd to the Abmy Ca:»te«e Board 

BY THE ImTERTAI. IUsJK OF InDTA. 

544. *lfr. Raya Praaad Singh : (a) Is it not a fact that the Army 
^<l|8nteea Board has now been dissdivfid? If so, what are its aasete and 
BhbilStiea? 
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(b) Is it a tact that a loan was advanced to the Army Canteen Board 
by Government, or the Imperial Bank of India? If so, how muoli? BLas 
^he money been realized; and if not, what steps are in contemplation to 
realize the money? 

Mr. O, M. Young: (a) The Army Canteen Board is in process of liquids* 
tion, as was announced in a press communique, dated the 8rd of this 
month. The second half of the question does not arise. 

(6») Yes, Sir, by both. For the amounts advanced from time to time 
the Honourable Member is referred to the answers given to the following 
questions among many others : 

Unstarred questions Nos. 29 and 33 on the 22nd January, 1925. 

Unstarred question No. 120 on the 9th February, 1925. 

Unstarred questions Nos. 141 and 142 on the 23rd February, 1925. 

Starred questions Nos. 1148 to 1150 on the 6th March, 1925. 

Starred questions Nos. 91 and 144 on the 2l8t and the 26th January, 
1926. 

• The money advanced by Government has been recovered with interest, 
as was stated in reply to unstarrred question No. 33 on the 22nd January, 
1925. The steps taken to realize, as far as possible, the advances made to 
the Board by the Imperial Bank on the guarantee of the Government of 
India, consist of the process of liquidation to which I have just referred. 

Releask of PoLmcAL Detenus ik Benga?. 

645. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state what 
steps they have taken to ‘give effect to the Resolution passed by this House 
recently regarding the release of political detenus in Bengal? 

The Blonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me to the short notice question on this 
subject on the 9th February, 

Dbcm.vb tn Passingee Traffic on thk Bombay, Bakoua and Central 
. India and other Raieways. 

546. ^Shr Pnrahotamdaa ThafcordaB: {<k) Are Government aware, that 
the Chairman of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Local 
Advisory Committee said that the passenger traflSo on that Railway 
showed that in spite of the reductions in fares, which had been introduced 
with effect from 1st April, 1926, there had been a decrease of over 
millions in the number of passengers carried over the whole system in- 
cluding the local section for the first seven months of the year? 

(b) Will Government be plelused to state the reason of this decline, and 
place on the table of the Assembly corresponding information regarding 
other Railway systems ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of loss of revenue 
to the Railways in India by this faUmg cA in passenger traffic despite lowevw 
ing of rates? 

Ifr, A« A. L Pareong ; (a) y 

(b) The decline in number of paea^ers is possibly .dne to 
activity than in the previous year ai^ aliN> to serious breaches 
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in August and September. I am sending the Honourable Member a 
statement giving corresponding information for the first ft monthe^ of the 
financial year for the principal railways. 

(c) In the first 8 months of the financial year the earnings from 
passenger traffic were less by some 67 lakhs than in the corresponding 
period last year, as compared with the estimated loss of Es. 78 lakhs for 
the full financial year owing to reduction in fares. 


NuMBEE of RBPEESKNTATIOys RVCBIVED IN CON’NECTION WITH THE 

Eilchakoe Ratio. 

547. *Sir Purdhotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a statement giving a list of representations received by 
them by letter and by telegram from private individuals and Chairmen of 
public meetings in connection with the exchange ratio, stating simultane- 
ously the opinions thus conveyed to Government either for an 18<f. ratio or 
a 16^. ratio as the case may be? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is not available 
as in a large number of cases, particulary when the representations came 
from private individuals, the telegrams and letters have been treated by me 
as personal and have not been preserved in the records of the Finance 
Department. The list circulated with my answer on the 7th instant con- 
tained all the protests against the Is- 6d. ratio received from commercial and 
public bodies. A large number of protests have also been received from 
public meetings held in various parts of the country. 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhuaan Boy: How many of such representations 
have come from Bengal? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am afraid the answer to that is 
that the information is not available. 


Chief Storekekfers or Purch^sivg Officers op State Railways. 

648. *ICr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleaded to state: 

(a) The names of the chief storekeepers or purchasing officers of 

State Railways? 

(b) How many of these have been appointed during the last three 

years to their place? 

(c) In filling up these posts have Government made an attempt to - 

secure the services of Indians ? ' 

(d) What these steps were if any, and what is the nature of diffiotd- 

ties experienced in securing Indiai^s to fill these posts? 

The BonouraMe Sh^ Oharlea Innes: (a) The names of existing incum* 
beuta are* Messrs. 0. P, Laugdr, G, A. Meade, A, K B: Forbes and G. 
Bum. 

(b) Two. 

, , (e) md (d), Appoihtmepts these posts are inade by selection, irreapeq*^ 
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Renewal of Locomotive Boicfc»s. 

^40. *llt. JEixmadas K. Kehta: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) If they have adopted the recommendations of the Haven Com- 
mittee to renew locomotive boilers after seventeen years 
instead of twenty-five years? 

((b) How will this affect the number of boilers to be renewed during 
the next five year's? 

\(c) In view of this very large number of boilers have Government 
thought of finding a firm of boiler makers to put down a plant 
in India? 

(d) Have they in the alternative decided to manufacture boilers in 
the State workshops? 

(a) Whether they propose to call for estimates and a report on the 
subject ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government coneider tlfat there is much to 
be said in favour of the view of the Haven Committee but they have laid 
down no h^d and fast rule that locomotive boilers should be renewed after 
17 years. They have decided that when repairs are necessary to boilers 
which have attained that age Hailway Administrations should carry out 
a special investigation regarding the estimated cost of such repairs with a 
Tiew to deciding whether it is economical to retain the boiler in service. 

(b) As it is not proposed to renew boilers on an age factor only, Govern- 
ment are unable to sale. 

(c) No, as practically all the material for their construction would have 
to be imported. 

(d) No, for the reasons stated against paragraph (c) of the question. 

(c) Government do not propose to call for a report on the subject. 

Lleut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 

inform the House whether it would not be possible to make boilers in the 
workshops attfiched to the Railways? 

Mr. A. A* L. Parsons: I think, I can best answer that by saying that 
a representative of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in his evidence before 
the Tariff Board, stated that they would not be able to make the 
steel for boiler plates for some time. He said they might make it eventually, 
liut that there was no immediate prospect of it. 


UNSTARHED QUESTIONS AND ANSWTE5R8, 

Pay of the Suboedixatb Stake of yhe Office of the Diebotor GiNBRAn, 

Posts anp Teleorafhs. 

102. Mr. Amar iTatA Dntt; Is it a fact: 

(a) that in deali^ with a petition f^m Babu B. B. Bbae, late a 
clerk in the office of the Director-General, Posts fiind Telegraphs, 
praying for the removal of an anomaly in the fixation of his 
pay in 1921) Mr. Brayne, the then Einimcial Adviser) at para- 
graph 2 of his notes dated, the 1st May, 1028, had admitted 
’ osataiia f4cts, the ignoring 6r ondiisidh 

had resulted in an injustice done to three of 
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(6) that the same injustice was then placed before the then Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Department and the grievances 
of the officials in question were removed ? 

(&) that the anomalies or the ** adversely affected cases*' as they 
are called were remedied only in respect of a few fortunate A 
cadre clerks of that office by the officer who was specially 
deputed in 1921 for the purpose of giving effect to the Gov- 
ernment sanction on the fixation of pay of the subordinate 
staff of the Director-General's office based on the Booth Com- 
mittee recommendations? 

i(d) that the most important and beneficial part of the Booth Com- 
mittee recommendations at paragraph 72 of Chapter III of 
their Beport and vital to a few senior clerks was ignored by 
the then Public Works Department, thereby placing the senior 
clerks 6n the same footing with the juniors when transferred 
from B to A cadre? 

ifi) that the effect of giving transfers to thpse senior clerks from 
B to A was long delayed (till March 1922), though the working 
arrangement of the office under the Booth Committee recom- 
mendations was given effect to from April, 1921? 

(/) That these senior clerks transferred from B to A were also denied 
the benefit of counting their acting allowance in their old 
grades towards the fixation of their pay jn the time-scale — ^the 
benefit which their colleagues in the old A cadre were allowed 
to enjoy? 

(gf) that although the Booth Committee recommendations referred to 
at (d) were evidently made to obviate the necessity of count- 
ing the acting allowance towards increments in respect of 
those senior clerks transferred from B to A neither of these 
benefits were given in case of the unfortunate few clerks? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The information is being 
‘Collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Pay of the Subordinate Staff of the Office of the Director General, 

Posts and Telegraths* 

J.03. Mr. Ajpaar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact : 

(a) that as drawn up in the Memorandum submitting a proposal to 
the Honourable Member in charge of 'the Department for re- 
jecting an appeal from a clerk in the office of the Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, to the Government of India, 

claiming his legitimate dues by having his acting allowance 

counted towaaids fixation of his pay in 192k, the IMlrectoir-Gen- 
orars office noted in September 1925, that "'if Babu A/^N. 
Bose is allowed to count his percentage increase on old pay 
Es. 40 plus war allowance Es. B plus acting allowance Be. 10 
the same concession will have to be given to a l^ge number 
of clerks {viz., those shown at slijp J, as well as to 
the B cadre clerks who got promotions to the A Cadre froni Isfc 
i : MarohV 1^^ other VFords pa,tagraph 6 of the Public 

^ - Wo^ks De^artrae^^ 417*P. W., ^ated the 10th 
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September, 1921, would have to be modified so as to allow 
perceutage increase over .salary (not pay) ^lus war allow- 
ance' '? 

(6) if the answers to above are in the affirmatve, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state — 

(1) whether paragraph 5 of the said Government sanction was* 

strictly applied in all cases of the A cadre clerks of that 
office and in no case absolutely was any departure made; 

(2) if really any departure was made in any individual or collec- 

tive cases the reasons for the same ; 

(8) do the Government propose to extend the same con- 
cession to the anomalous cases of those B cadre 
clerks who were drawing acting allowance for 6 months 
or more before the time-scale of pay was introduced, as those 
‘"adversely affected” in the sense that they were placed on 
the same footing with others far junior in service ; 

(4) is it a fact that although the principle of counting acting allbw- 

ance towards increments has been adopted throughout the 
whole Posts and Telegraphs Department, by modifying Gov- 
ernment sanction of 1920, when the Civil Service Eegula- 
tion was in force and also in the cases of a few A cadre 
clerks of the Director-Generars office itself when the Funda- 
men^l Rule came into being, that on no legitimate grounds 
or any definite rules or rulings the oases of the clerks referred 
to in (a) were shelved : and 

(5) whether any consideration or attempt was or is being made to» 

remedy their longfelt grievances? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to furnish to the House a state- 
ment showing in detail in the following form (i) the names of 
each clerk still in the B cadre who was drawing acting allow- 
ance for 6 months or more in his old grade of pay in February 
1921 and (ii) others correspondingly of the same category but 
were transferred from B to A cadre in March 1922?— 


{1} 

(2) 

(8) 

w 

i (5) 

! 

Names ' 
of 

derks. 

Service in 
February 
1921, ' 

Pay 

witb 

allowances. 

Pay to be fixed in 
tbe time soaJes by 
counting acting 
allowance on 1st 
March, 1921. 

Pay actually fixed iii^ 
Mareb 1921 and 

1 percentage of increase 

1 granted on (3). 

1 


fbi BodonraUe Sir Bhnpaiidrt Xatli KDtra: The information is being 
eoUect^ and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course*' 

Pit Of rm StmotimNAtB Staff of rm Of net of DittiBoroE GenkeaLi 

POSIB AXb Tin.«0EAFttSv 

1D4. Mr. Bath Sntt; WOl the Goveminbnt be plafiised to say wha^ 
'thef: ' ■; ‘ 'V' 




(a) paj oi :ili^ a«ibotdiiu^ tb* 

'ia 1881 


jwiy I 
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their pay was fixed in the time^seale (i) under any Article of 
'Chapter VII of the Civil Service Regulations, or (ii) under any 
regulations specially laid down by Government? 

. (fe) the pay of the whole of the subordinate staff of the Posts’ and 
Telegraphs Department having been revised in 1920, when 
the Civil Service Regulations was in force, their pay was 
fixed under special regulations laid down by Government and 
not under any Article of the Civil Service Regulations? 

(c) later on the principle of counting acting allowance towards incre- 
ments under Article 155 of the Civil Service Regulations or 
Fundamental Rule 32, was specially defined and adopted in 
the ease of the Departmental staff except in the case of the 
B cadre clerks of the Director-Generars office? 

The Eonourahle Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Under special orders 
issued by Government, 

(b) The revisions of pay of 1920 were introduced under the specific orders 
of Government. 

(c) The orders of Government made no reference either to Article 
155, C. S. R., or to F. R. 32. With respect to the ‘B* class clerks of the 
Director-General’s offi6e, the Honourable Member’s attention is drawn to 
part (d) of his starred question No. 634 which was replied to on the 3rd 
September 1925. 

Rbcovkries from the Traveujng Allowance Bills op certain Clerks 
IN TUB Office op the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

105. Hr, Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact: 

(a) that an Audit objection in Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and 

Telegraph’s Audit Memorandum No dated Calcutta, 

1297-H. M. 

the 9th July, 1923, was received by the Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, in which certain retrenchments were 
proposed from the travelling allow’ance bills of certain clerks 
of the Director-General’s office? 

(4) that the Audit objection w^as received after 8 months of the dis- 
bursement of the bills of the officials concerned ? 

((c) that although the travelling allowance bills of the officials con- 
cerned were scrutinised in office before payment in October 
1922, the recoveries of certain sums in certain cases were 
made, in contravention of rules 156 (4) (1), 157 (4) and 774 of 
the Audit Code and despite the following clear rulings of the 
Financial Adviser, Mr, Ebden, which were endorsed by the 
tb^ Honourable Member in charge of the Department, only 
on the ground that the amounts were overdrawn : 

’“The pritidple to be applied is that in paragraph 167 (b) of the 
Audit Code, ew;, thet if a man in good faith received money 
and has retained it unchallenged (either by Audit or admi- 
( ' . nistrative warning) for six months, it is to be held that this 

inon©y; hxs been ?^?orbed into his general expenditu^/ a^ 
he must not be required tOirefund**? 
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{dy a tbe aiiswer«( to above are in the affirmative, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to say ^hy the same Audit objection was not 
challenged by idie Director-General in spite the appeals with 
adequate explanations from the officials concerned and why 
those officials were thus made to suffer for no fault of their 
own? 

(a) that.the» Audit objection in question, was not placed^ before the 
Auditor General for having the retrenchments waived under 
proper rule 156 (4) of the Audit Code ? and 

(/) that tbe appeals in this' connection from the officials concerned 
were rejected on the ground that if in one or two cases the 
retrenchments wei^ waived there were other cases in connec- 
tion with which tlie same action should have to be taken? 

The Hononrabla Sir Bhupendra Bath Kltra: The information is being 
collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course, 

PrOCEDUUB REtATTNG TO THE ScftUTINT AND COMPLETION BY AuDIT OPriCEHS 

OF THE Audit of Post-Audit Bills. 

106; VXk Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to say 
whether : ? 

(a) there is any rule in the Audit Code under which there is a certain 

time limit within which .the Audit officers should scrutinise 
and complete the audit of the post-audit bills? 

(b) there are certain provisions under which the Audit officers have 

been vested to use their discretions to waive any retrench* 
ments arising out of the audit of the post-audit bills ? 

(c) objections and observations arising out of the audit should bo 

communicated at the earliest opportunity and that within a 
certain time limit after which all recoveries should be waived 
with the Auditor Generals orders? 

(d) if the Audit objections are found improper and not subject 

to any rule of the Audit Code, the Departments concerned can 
challenge such Audit objections? 

(e) there is any such rule in the Audit Code under which on any 

retrenchment before being . enforced, an explanation of the 
Government servant retrenched must be obtained by the 
Audit officers concerned which may cause the recovery to be 
dispensed with? 

(/) unless an explanation of the Gpvemment servant proposed to be 
retrenched is obtained the retrenchment order of the Account- 
ant-General cannot be enforced by the office in which such 
a Government servant is working? end 

(p) if su^h a retrenchment is enforced without ^ing the Govern- 
ment servant concerned an opportunity to explain that Gov- 
ernment servant is entitled to appeal to the Au^tor Gweral? 

The ]B<mcmraMe Sir Basil BlSckett^ I shdll he glad to arrange to lend 
the Honourable Member copies of the- Audit and Civil Abe^nt Codes so 
tibat he can study these questimis fdr h&hself: C 
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Distinctions setw«bk Chbckbrs of thb Inland Seoiton and Paieetisof 

THE Pairing Section. 

107* Mr. Amar Hath DuU: (a) Is it a fast that the checkers of thc^ 
Inland section have been placed in the Upper Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Pairers of the Pairing Section have been placsA 
in the Lower Division? 

(c) Will Government please state whether pairing is more import^ 
ant than checking? If the answer be in the affirmative^ do Government 
propose to remove the distinction at an early date? If not, why not? 

Distinctions between the Registration and Requisition Clerks op thb 

Message Room. 

106. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Registration elerk 
of the Message room has been placed in the Upper Division ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Requisition clerk of the Message room has been^ 
placed in the Lower Division? 

(c) If so, will Government please state the reasons for this dilBEerentiation 
between Registration and Requisition work? 

Distinctions between the Rb:qiiisition and Registration Clerks op thb 

Refund Section. 

109. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Requisition clerk 
of the Refund section has been placed in the Upper Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Registration clerk of the Refund section has been 
placed in the Lower Division? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove the distinction? If not, why not? 

Differential Treatment of Tracers of the Message Room and thb 
Completing Clerks op the Pairing Section. 

110. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the tracers of the Message 
Room are placed in the Lower Division with a scale of Rs. 40 to 80 while 
the completing clerks of the Pairing section enjoy the upper division scale? 
If so, what is the reason for this differential treatment? 

Pay of Reference Clerks. 

111. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Do Government propose to grant the 
same scale of pay lo the reference clerks which they have sanctkme.l for 
that class in other audit offices? 

(b) If not, why hot? 

Distinctions between Rfqui»ition Registering Clerks of the Messagb 
Room and SuPEttvisous of the Sub-section of the Message Room. 

112. Mr. Amat Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Requisition register- 
ing clerks of the Message Room are placed in the Lower Division, while 
the supervisors of the Sub-section of. the Message Boom are enjoyii!|g the 
upper division scale? 
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(b) If SO, do Qovemment propose to remove the distihotioii at an early 
date. If not, why not? 

!nie Bbnourabld Six JSulU Blftckett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 107 to 112 together. , The Government do not propose to call for 
information on the points raised by the Honourable Member as the results 
are unlikely to be commensurate with the labour involved. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Names op Detenus in Jail under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 

Act. 

The Hononrsble Sir Alexander Huddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I lay 
on the table a statement of detenus in jail under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, on 4th February, 1927. 


Siatemeni of doienut in fail under the Bengal Criminal Lato AmendmetU Act, 192 $, 

on 4th February, 1927'. 


Name. 

Date of commitment to 
jail under the Bengal 
Crimindl Law 
Amendment 

Act» 

Panchanan Chakrabartti . 

25-10-24 

lM[a»in<3ra Natb Sen Gupta 

25-10-24 

Ksbetra Mohan Singh 

25-10-24 

Pratul Chandi*a Bhattacharji 

25-10*24 

Kahitish d^iandra Banarji , • 

25-10-24 

Nripendra Nath Mazumdar , 

25-10-24 

' Purnanaiida Daa Gupta . . . 

25-10-24 ^ 

♦ Jogesh Chandra Chattarji 

25-10-24 

Abdul Kaschid .... 

8-11-24 

Ajit Kumar Maitra 

17-11-24 

Jiteah Chandra Lahiri 

. 10-12-24 

f Surendra Mohan Qhooh , 

10-1-25 

^10 2r 

Trailakhya Charan Chskrabartti • 

19-1-25 

• • 

tlSadanMoh^ Bhauinik ^ 

. 194.25^ 

35*1^^ 

t Han KiMa^ir C^krabartti * 

19-1-26 

^8ai^0ttdTaOhattdraMlt!^^ v 
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statement of detenus rn jaU under the Bengal Oriminal Lam Ammdment Aet, 1925 , 

on 4th February 19ST — contd. 


Name.. 




Date of commitment to 
jail under the Bengal 

Criminal Law 

Amendment 

Act. 

t Subhas Chandra Basil 


• 


19-D25 




25-iu-24 

t Angshu Prnltash Banarji . 

■ • 

f 

4 

19-1-25 Was in domicile 
25-10-24 about 6 months 
since aiTest. 

t Anukul Chandi’a Mukharji 


f 

4 

19-1-25 

25-10-24 

lianajit Kum>ir Banarji 



• 

19-1-25 

26-1024 

t Gnnesh (Chandra Ghosh , 



• 

19-1-25 

25-10-2t 

J Sachindra Nath Sanyal 


0 

. 

. 26-2-25 

Sushil Kumar Banarji 



a 

25-2-25 

Nagendra Nath Sen 

a 



. 27-3-26 

Bamesh Chandra Acharji . 

• 

9 


313-26 

Ashutosh Kahali 


• 


8-5-25 

Cham Bikash Datta 


• 


18-8-25 

Shjama Kumar Ghosh 

t Narendra Nath Sen 


• 

• 

20 8-25 

10-10-26 

l9-9-2^ 

Girija Sankar Chaudhuri . 



• 

. 24-11-25 Was in domicile 

about 6 months 
siuce arrest. 

Jatindra Nath Das . 


4 

, 

. 25-11-25 

Nii*anjan Sen Gupta 


• 


7-12-26 

Panna Lai Mukhai'ji 



, 

8-1-26 

Bibhuti Bhnaan Chatarji • 


a 


30-12 25 

Bajehdi.'a Kumar Baa Gupta 

« 

• 

• 

. 15-2-26 

Nalini Baiijaii Sfctr , 

a 

• 

• 

10-6-26 

■Saohindm Nath 1 utta 


a 

• 

. 19-6-26 

ClojitHa Behan Mukharji . 




. 19-6-26 

Santosh Kumar Gahgnli . 


a 


19-6*26 

Khagendra Nath Clmtarji 

• 

a 

• 

. 19-626 

Bimal Chaadia Banarji 

• 


« 

19-6-26 

Ch^tanya Deh Chaterji * . 

a 



25-6-26 

BhumiMk Chandra Chatarji 

• 

t 

* 

. 26-6-26 

Baukim Chandra Chatarji 

4 



. li-6-26 
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BUxtement ofdetenui in /ail under the Bengal Criminal Law Aenendment Act, 1925^ 
on 4th February t 1927 — oonid* 

Date of oommitment to 
jail under the Bengal 

Name. Criminal Law 

Amendment* 

Act. 


Ashutosb Bhattaoharji 

* 

• 

. 26-6-26 

Nirmal Cbandiu Sen • a 

• 

• 

. 29-7-2B 

Jashada Ranjan Ohakrabartti • 

• 


. 29-7-26 

Biswauath Mukbarji 


• 

. 16 8-26 

Dhirendra Chandra Mukharji , 

a 

• 

. 1 16-8-26 

Jogesb Chandra De . • 

• 

• 

16-8-26 

Surja Kumar Sen . 



8-10-26 

Manmatha Kumar Sarkar 

f 


10-10-26 

Kshitish Chandra Chakrabartti 



10-10-26 

Siha Prn^iad Mukharji • 



, 10-10-26 

Narendra Nath Das . 



18-10-26 

Prafulla Kumar Chakrabartti . 



25-11-26 

Surendra Mohan Kar 



25-11-26 

Anil Kumar Guha . • • 



12-12-26 

Jatindra Nath Bbattacharji 


• 

19-12-26 

Pratap Chandra Rakshit 



4-1-27 

Prahin Chandra Bama 


• 

5-1-27 


*Under trial prisoner held concurrently under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act* 
tFormerly State prisoners. Date of arrest under Regulation III is noted below 
date of detention order under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

^Convict prisoner held concurrently under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Note . — This statement does not include the names of five detenus at present in jail 
Under section 13 of .the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


STATEMENT RE SETTLEMENT BEACHED AT THE CONFEEENGE 
EECENTLY HELD IN SOUTH AFBICA. 

Ur. J. W. Bhote (Secretary, Education, Health and Eemds): Sir, with 
your permission, 1 would like to make a statement in regard to the settlement 
which has been reached at the Conference recently held in South Africa. 

1. It was announced in April 1926, that the Government of India and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Bound 
Table Conference to explore all possible methods, of settling the Indian 
question in the Union in a manner which would safe^and Uxe maintenance 
of western standards of life in South Africa by just and legitimate means. 
The Conference assembled at Cape'Town on December 17th said its session 
finished on Januiuy 12th: There was, in these meetings, a fdil and frank 
exchange of views which has resulted in a truei^ a|>pmeiatioD pf mutual 
difiSculties and a united understanding to co-c^smteitt.i'the.solwon of at 
econnibn problem in a spirit of friendliness and goodwill. 
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Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of western stand- 
ards of life. * 

2. The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the 
Union who are prepared to conform to western standards of life, should 
be enabled to do so. 

3. For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail themselves 
of it, the Union Government will organise a jscheme of assisted emigration 
to India or other countries where western standards ai*e not required. Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous absence from the Union, in 
agreement with the proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which 
will be of general application. Emigrants under the assisted emigration 
scheme who desire to return to the Union within the 3 years will only be 
allowed to do so on refund to the Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on tlieir arrival in India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wives and minor children of 
Indians •permanently domiciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918. 

6. In the expectation that the difficulties with w^hich the Union has 
been confronted will be rnalerially lessened by the agreement now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in order that the agreement 
may come into operation under the most favourable auspices and have 
a fair trial, the Government of the Union of South Africa have decided not 
to proceed further with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the agree- 
ment now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South Africa have requested the 
Government of India to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous arid 
effective co-operation between the two Governments, 

I am laying on the table of the House an annexure to the announcement 
1 have just made. This annexure gives in greater detail the terms of the 
agreement which has now been reached between the Government of India 
and the Government of the Union of South Africa. The following com- 
ments might help Honourable Members to follow the annexure more easily. 

The first point — and the House will recognise its paramount import- 
wce— is the declaration by the Union Government that they firmly believe 
in and Adhere to the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Gov- 
enxment to devise ways and means and to tijake all possible steps for the 
uplifting of every section of their permanent population to the full ext^t 
of iheir capacity, and accept the view that, in the provision of educational 
anij other facilities, the considerable number of Indians who remain part 
pf the permanent population should hot be allowed to lag behind 
s,ectioUa of the popul^on. This should dispel any apprehension that the 
‘'mamtianance' of western standards of, life” does not include the upliftment 
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of the Indian community to those standards. As earnest of their good-will, 
the Union Grovernment propose (1) to advise the Goverfiment of Natal to 
appoint a Commission on Indian education; (2) to give attention to the 
jprovision of suitable hostel accommodation for Indians at the College at 
Fort Hare and to consider sympathetically other proposals to increase the 
attractiveness of that institution for them ; and (8) to investigate the posi- 
tion in respect of sanitation and housing in the “peri-Durban” area where 
the problem is understood to be acute ixnd, possibly, elsewhere, and to 
consider in consultation with local authorities the luost appropriate means 
of dealing with the situation, including (i) the fomiation of advisory cbm- 
mittees of representative Indians; and (ii) the limitation of available muni- 
cipal land sold with restrictions under the Durban^and Alienation Ordi- 
nance, No. 14 of 1922, and the Natal Boroughs and Township Land Ordi- 
nance, No. f) of 1923. These Ordinances enable municipalities iu Natal to 
transfer, with the consent of the Administrator, land belonging to them 
under restrictive conditions of a racial character as to occupation or owner- 
ship. It is hoped that, as a result of this investigation, the priiKuple of 
consultation between the Indian community and local bodies in matters 
of municipal administration affecting the former may be established, and 
more municipal land of a suitable nature be madci available for .Indians 
for housing purposes. Industrial laws, like the Industrial Conciliation Act, 
1924, and the Wages Act of 1925 will be administered so as to enable 
Indian employees in industry to take their place on the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. 

The second point is the new scheme of assisted emigration which the 
Government propose to organise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. Honourable Members are doubtless aware that section 
6 of the Union Act, No. 22 of 1914, known as the Indians Belief Act, 
provides* for the grant of a free passage from any port in the Union to any 
port in India to any Indian who makes a written request for such passage 
and signs as a condition of the grant of such request a statement that he 
abandons on behalf of himself and his wife and all minor children (if any) 
all rights possessed by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the 
Union together with all rights incidental to his or their domicile therein. 
This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of voluntary repatriation. 
Under the new scheme, Union domicile will not be lost except by three 
years’ continuous absence from the Union in conformity with a proposed 
revision of the law which will be of general application, and an assisted 
emigrant wishing to return to the Union within the period of three years 
will be allowed do so on repayment of the bonus and cost of passage 
including railway fares which he may have received on his own beh^ and, 
if he has a family, on behalf of his family. Any objection that there might 
be to the existing scheme of voluntary repatriation on the ground that it 
requires of Indians wishing to avail; themselves of it an irrevocable surrender 
oi their Union domicile is thus i^moved. Another feature of the new 
arrangement is that each person of 16 ye^ars or over will be free to choose 
for himself whether he will or will not avail himself . of the sch^e of 
aasisted emigration. At present for .purposes of voluntary repatriation from 
South Africa, 21 years is treated the age of majority aiid the Unioti domi- 
cile of a person under that age has to be siipied away hy tiie fattier if the 
latter wiibes to Avail hiinsc^W a frqe passage tp, Jpdia. It will he db^eiwed 
that the agreement provides for schemes of assisted * emigration to be 
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organised to India and other countries The phrase is intended to 
cover the emigration of Indians who may return to India from South Africa, 
to the Federated Malay States and to Ceylon under schemes of emigration 
from India to those countries which are now operative. 

The third point is that in regard to the entry into the Union of the 
wives and minor children of Indians resident in the Union, the principle 
underlying the Reciprocity Resolution of 1018 will he maintained, and that 
the prohibition of the entry of this class of persons after the 1st August, 
1930, which was contemplated in the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
and Registration (Further Provision) Rill, is no longer envisaged. 

The fourth point is that, in order to ensure effective and continuous 06 - 
operation between the two Oovemments, the Government of th(i' Union of 
South Africa have requested the Government of India to appoint their 
agent in the Union. Direct relations between the two Governments will 
be pemianently established if the Government of India accept the proposal 
which is now receiving their earnest consideration. 

Lastly to inaugurate under the most favourablt* auspices the ef^reement 
which has now happily been r(‘ached between the Government of India 
and the Government of the Union, the latter have decided not to proceed 
f\irther with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill. Honourably Members who have studied the pm- 
visions of that measure will appreciate with what relief this decision will 
b(' received by the Indian community in South Africa, 

It is unnecessary to attempt an elaborate appreciation of the results of 
the Conference, of which a brief summary has been given. Honourable 
Members must judge for themselves. In doihg so it is hoped they will 
bear fully in mind the position as it was a year ago. The Government of 
India are of opinion that the agreement reached is eminently satisfactory, 
and they have ratified it. They are confident that the considered judgment 
of the Indian Legislature will be in favour of the action they have taken. 

The agreement reflects the utmost credit on our delegation which nego- 
tiated it. The Government and the people of India owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the whole delegation for the sagacity, skill and expedition with 
which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor must we 
forget the services of the Paddison Deputation whose admirable preliminary 
work made a Round Table Conference possible. But it will be readily 
admitted that these satisfactory results could not have been secured unless 
the Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit 
of friendliness and good-will. In the reception which they gave to our 
delegates to the Conference, and in the courageous and sympathetic states- 
manship which their representatives brought to bear on the solution of the 
Indian problem in South Africa, we have received unmistakeable proof of 
the earnest desire of the Government and people of the Union to 
cultivate friendly relations with the Government and people of 
India. The agreement which has to-dav been announced to the House is a 
convincing proof of their good-will. lict us treat it as such and endeavour 
to it the basis of lasting ifriendship between India and South Africa. 
It is not sugjyested that all outstanding questions between the two countries 
have been solved. But the Government of India ere confident that if the 
spirit that prevailed at the recent Conference at Cape Town endures, 
ujti^ate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that 
will be satisfactory and honourable to both countries is assured. 
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AnntxuTt containing aitmtnary of the eonclusions reached by the Round Table Conference 
on the Indian queation in South Africa, 

I. Scheme of assisted emigration. -—(1) Any Indian of 16 years or over may avail 
himself of the scheme. In case of a family, the decision of the father will bind the 
wife and minor children under 16 years. 

(2) Each person of 16 years of age or over will receive a bonus of £20 and each 

child under that age a sum of £10. No maximum shall be fixed , for a family. A 

decrepit adult who is unable to earn his living by reason of a physical disability may, 
at the discretion of the Union authorities, receive a pension in lieu of or in addition 

to the bonus. The pension will be paid through some convenient official agency in 

India out of a fund provided by the Union Government to such amount as they may 
determine. It is expected that the amount required will not exceed £500 per annum 
in all. 

In every case the bonus will be payable in India on arrival at destination or after- 
rwards, through some banking institution of repute. 

(3) Free passage, including railway fares to port of embarkation in ^uth Africa and 
from port of landing in India to destination inland, will also be provided. 

(4) Emi^ants will travel to India via Bombay as well as via Madras. Emigrants 
landing at Bombay will be sent direct from the ship to their destination at the expense 
of the Union Government. 

Survey and certification of ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions on the 
voyage, especially in respect of sanitary arrangements, feeding and medical attendance, 

• improved. 

(5) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, information will be sent to some 
designated authority in India at least one month in advance giving (o) a list of intend- 
iiig emigrants and their families, {h) their occupation in South Africa and the occupation 
or employment which they would require in India, and (c) the amount of cash and 
otlier resunrees which each |HXS.sessc.s. On arrival in India emigrants will be (i) advised, 
and so far ns possible, protected against squandering their cash or losing it to adven- 
Burovs, and (ii) helped, as far as possible, to settle in occupations for which they are 
best suited by their aptitude or their resources. Any emigrant wishing to participate 
in emigration schemes authorised by the Government of India will be given the same 
facilities in Iiidia as Indian nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to return to the Union will be allowed to do so 
within three years from the date of departure from South Africa. As condition pro- 
'cedent to re-entry, an emigrant shall refund in full to some recognized authority in 
India the bonus and cost of passage including railway fares received on his own 
behalf and, if he has a family, on behalf of his family. A pro rata reduction will, 
however, be made (i) in respect of a member of the family who dies in the interim 

*or a daughter who marries in India and does not return, and ,(ii) in other cases of 
uaforeseen hardship, at the discretion of the Minister. 

(7) After expiry of three years Union domicile will be lost in agreement with the 
^oposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will be of general application, 
xhe period of three years will run from the date of departure from a port in the Union 
and expire on the last day of the third year. But to prevent the abuse of the bonus 
and free passage by persons who wish to pay temporary visits to India or elsewhere, 
no person avnuirtg himself of the benefits of the scheme will be allowed to come 
back to the Union within less than one year from the date qf his departure. For 
|)urposes of re-entry within the time limit of three years, the unity of the family group 
ahall be recognised, though in cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior 
may allow one or more members of the family to stay behind. A son who goes with 
the family as a" minor, attains majority outside the Union, marries there and has issue 
Viil be allowed to return to South Africa, but only if he comes with the rest of his 
father’s family. In such cases he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or 
.children with him. But a daughter whp marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Union unless her husband 
is himself domiciled in the Union. 

XI. Entry of wives and minor children ^ — To give effect to paragraph 3 of the reqipTQr 
city Besolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918, which intended that an Indian 
ehould be enabled to live a happy family life in the country in which he is domidil^d, 
the entry of wives and children shall be governed by the following prlndpleii s 

^ (4 The Goveimmeht of India shmild certify that etch ' indiVidunl for whom a 
, ; right of entry is claimed, is the lawful wife or chfUd, as the case may hfc 

of ibe, piersoii^ who, makes elaim.' •. . I’m x- 
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{h) Minor children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless accompanied 
by the mother, if alive, provided that 

(i) the mother is not already resident in the Union, and 

(ii) the Minister may, in special cases, permit the entry of such children 
unaccompanied by their mother. 

(c) In the event of divorce, no other wife should be permitted to enter the 
Union unless proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the Minister has 
been submitted. 

{d) The definition of wife and child as given in the Indians Relief Act (No. 22 
of 1914)' shall remain in force. 

III. TJ'diftmmt of Indian community. — (1) The Union Government firmly believe 
in and adhere to the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Government to 
devise ways and means and to take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section 
of their permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities, 
and accept the view that in the provision of education and other faciHties the consider- 
able number of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not be 
allowed to lag behind other sections of the people. 

(2) It is diffirnlt for the Union Gk)vernment to take action, which is considerably 
in advance of public opinion, or to ignore difficulties arising out of the constitutional 
system of the Union under which the functions of Government are distributed between 
the Central Executive and the Provincial and minor local authorities. But the Union 
Government are willing : 

{a) in view of the admittedly grave situation in respect of Indian education in 
Natal, to advise the provincial administration to appoint a provincial com- 
mission of incpiiry and to obtain the assistance of an educational expert 
from the Government of India for the purpose of such inquiry; 

(^>) to consider sympathetically the question of improving facilities for higher 
education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at the South African 
Native ('JoUege at Fort Hare and otherwise improving the attractiveness 
of the institution for Indians; 

(c) to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an investigation into 
sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban which will include 
the question of 

(i) the appointment of advisory committees of representative Indians; and 

(ii) {.he limitation of the sale of municipal land subject to restrictive con- 

ditions. 

(3) The principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation Act (No. 11 of 1924) and 
the Wages Act (No. 27 of 1926) which enables all employees including Indians to take 
their places on the basis of equal pay for equal work will be adhered to. 

(4) When the time fo^ the revision of the existing trade licensing laws arrives, i.he 
Union Government will give all due consideration to the suggestion made by the 
Government of India Delegation that the discretionary powers of local authorities 
might reasonably be limited in the following ways : 

(1) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should he laid down by 

istatute. 

(2) The reasons for which a licence is refused should he recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications and transfers, 

as well as in cases of renewals, to the courts or to some other impartial 
tribunal. 

IV* Appointment of, 4^e«^.-r-If the Government of the Union of South Africa 
make representations to the Government of India to appoint an agent in the Union 
in order to secure coniinuOus and Effective' oo-operatkm between the two Governments, 
the Government of India will be wiUing to consider such a request. 

. rihU W . ■ ■ . 

Pandit KotUal Kehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Mxihaiai* 
wadan. Urban) : May I ask, Sir, if a day will be allotted for the disoussiem 
quMtion? 
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The Honourable Sir Al^ander Huddiman (Home Member): Sir, it ia 
not the intention of Government themselves to put clown a Besolution, but 
if any considerable body in this House desires to put down a Besolution,. 
then, Sir, I would suggest the following procedure for your concurrence. 
The position is this. We are now getting very close to the Budget and we 
should desire to bring this on, should it be the desire of any considerable 
body in the House to have such a discussion, on the 1st of March. Thai 
would involve you, Sir, taking a little shorter notice of a Besolution than 
is usual. We on our side also would take shorter notice; and I would 
suggest to Members that in return for that they should come to a decision 
whether they do desire to discuss this matter and, if so, give notice of 
any Besolution they wish to move before the House meets on Thursday 
next. If that proposal meets with general approval then the 1st of March 
would be a convenient date to take it and I aih prepared to make it avail- 
able if necessary. 

Sir Hari Singh Gkmr (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, may I beg to enquire if facilities will be given by the Govern- 
ment to circulate to Honourable Members the statement which has just 
been read out to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: ! understand it is being 
handed round at this veiy^ moment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: It is c«ily the annexure that is being handed round. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: What does the Honourable 
Member refer to? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The statement which has been made by Mr 
Bhore. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: That will appear in the pro- 
ceedings of which my Honourable friend can have copies. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: But we shall not get printed copies of the pro- 
ceedings before Thursday. 

Hr. J, W. Bore: May I say, Sir, that I shall do my best to make 
the statement available to Honourable Members of this House as soon aa 
possible. 

Hr. B. Daa (Orissa Division: Non-MuhammadanV: May I enquire, Sir; 
if the Government of India have so far taken any action on the statement 
which was just read out by Mr. Bhore, or will they wait till this side of the 
House has expressed some opinion on the floor^ of the House? 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member should have followed the state- 
ment : Mr. Bhore made it perfectly clear that so far as the Government 
of India w^ere concerned they bad ratified the agreement. 


MOTION FOB THE ELECTION OF A PANEL FOB THE STANDIHO 
COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON SUBJECTS IN THE DEPAET^ 
MENT OF INDUSTMES AND LABOUB, 

The Honourable Sir Bhuimndra iTath iDtra (Member for Industries andl 
Labou4:;Bir, I-beg to^mova:' .. , y 

Ittii Assembly do proc^d to oloct m the mitnaer doscrib^d iA the 
published in the Home Dep^tment nOtiAcation No. dated the 
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1922, as amended by the Home Department notification No. D.-794-G.> dated the 30th 
Jajnuary, 1924, a panel consisting of 9 members from which the members of the Stand- 
ing Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Industries and Labour 
will be nominated.” 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan llural) : Sir, I regret that notice of this motion . 
was not received by us in time to enable us to give the requisite two days’ 
notice of any amendments. 1 would like to know, Sir, whether you would 
permit us to move an amendment to this Eesolution at this stage. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : To meet 
the Honourable Member’s views I will put this item of business down on 
another day. That will give him the time he wants. 

Mr, President: Is it proposed to postpone this item? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes. 

Mr. President: Does any Member move its postponement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 do. I move that, to meet 
the point about short notice, the consideration of this motion be deferred. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

” That the consideration of this motion be deferred.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE STEEL INDUSTEY (l-ROTECTION) BILL— contd. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now resume further discussion of the 
Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry 
in British India, as reported by the Select Committee. The question is : 

” That clause 2 do stand part of the 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir .... . 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Might I, Sir, before we proceed to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amend- 
ment, ask what action you propose to take in regard to these new amend- 
ments of which notice was received by me only on Saturday evening? 

Ifv. L. Oraham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : I should like to 
say, Sir, that, they were handed in at the ofi&ce at 1-80 p.m. on Saturday. 

Mr. Prudent: That question does not arise at present. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. 

Mr. Jaamadns M. Mehta: Sir, I beg to move: 

” That for sub-clause (f) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

( 1 ) For sub-section {!) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the following 
sub-section shall be substituted, namely : 

* (4) If the Governor General in Ck)uncil is satisfied, after such inquiry 
, as bethinks necessary, that articles charg^^ble with duty under Fart 
yn of ^.he Second Schedule are being imported ipto British India 
at such a price as is likely to render ineffective the protection intended 
to be afforded, by such duty to similar articles Thahufactvired ip 
he mhy by notmoaiion in the Gazette of India increase such duty fa « 
such extent as he thinks necessary.* ** 
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[Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta.] 

Sir, I would have moved this amendment without any long speech. 
Even now I propose to be as brief as possible, but since I move my amend- 
ment for reference back of this Bill to the Select Committee several obser^ 
vations have been made by Sir Charles Innes and my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah about certain figures and about the conclusions I drew from those 
’figures; and I therefore feel compelled to take notice of those observations. 

Sir, I am sorry that the House did not accept the reference back to 
Select Committee. So long, however, as the principle of Imperial Prefer- 
ence persists in the Bill we are determined to fight it inch by inch and step 
by step ; our determination to resist Imperial Preference at every stage is 
undying and deathless. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra — who I am sorry is not 
here — and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Tnnes, who is here, contended 
that the protection that was being given under this Bill to the steel industry 
was adequate and that the apprehensions which I had shown in 1924 had 
proved to be groundless. As a matter of fact I will show by a brief 
reference to the facts that the apprehensions which I had then entertained 
have proved to be absolutely ^veil-founded and that the same will be the 
case about this present Bill, namely, that it will not give sufficient protec- 
tion to the Tata industry. As w*ill be found from paragraph 18, Table III, 
on page 12 of the Tariff Board’s- Eeport, as a result of the sum of Bs. 57 87 
per ton in addition to the works cost whicli was assured to the Tatas in 
1924 they should have got by the end of 1926-27 on a production of 927, (XX) 
tons during the course of these 3 years on the basis of the protection guaran- 
teed as aforesaid in addition to the works costs a sum of Es. 532 lakhs. As 
a matter of tact they will realise only Es. 4,18,00,000, so the protection 
afforded to the industry will fall short by Bs. 1,13,00,000 in the course of 
these 3 years. The Tariff Board try to minimise that shortage and by various 
steps which arc by no means convincing they bring it down to a sum of 
Es. 16 lakhs. Even accepting that — I do not accept that for a moment 
though — the protection has fallen short by Es. 16 lakhs only it shows 
that the industry cannot flourish. Sir, in the course of these three years of 
protection, Tatas have paid to the country and to the Government on behalf 
of this industi^ nearly Es. 150 lakhs on account of customs duty, income- 
tax, railway freight and other things on their goods which they have ordered, 
carried and sent down the country, (An Honourable Member: ‘*Eail- 
way freight?"') Yes; Tatas have paid that sum. If my Honourable friend 
wants the figures very much in detail I have no hesitation in giving them to 
him, but I thought I might summarise all the figures; those figures show 
that Tatas have paid in the course of three years (I am taking the average 
of the first two years; the third year's ffgures are not yet available) the 
following sums to the country and to the Government as a result 6f the 
existence of their industry and these figures represent the customs duty, 
income-tax, railway freight and other items: the sum is not m^ly Es. 160 
lakhs, but nearly Es. 250 lakhs. They have paid Es. 150 lakhs as interest on 
the loans w^hich they had borrowed for the purpose of running the industry, 
and they have paid Es. 425 lakhs to labourers who are earning their wages 
there. As a /esult erf the investment of a capital of Be. 16 crores or Es. 16 
crores, this industry has paid to the Government a sum of Es. 250 lakhs 
in three years ; to their c^iirfitors a eutt of Es. 150 lakh$ and to their wage- 
earners a sum Of/Es. 425 lakhs during the same perii^, ^ Is against this, 
:what have the owners of that ccmcerii, the people who have invested their 
imoney in that concern, vriH j^how whoriior the industry has 
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got adequate protection. As against a total sum of lis. 825 lakhs which the 
industry will have paid in tlie course of three years to Government, to the 
creditors and to their employes, the owners of the industry have got in the 
course of these three years the sum of Es. 4,60,000 by way of partial divi- 
dend on the first preference shares. On a capital of Rs. 13 crores, or on 
assets of Rs. 19 crores which the Tariff Board have written down to nearly 
Rs. 13 crores, the owners of this industry, the people who have invested 
their money have, got the magnificent sum of Rs. 4,60,000 in the course 
of three years and they might get something more this year. Taking things 
at the maximum sum of Rs. 10 lakhs in the course of three years over a 
capital of Rs. 13 crores, it works out at the magnificent percentage of less 
than J per cent, per year. Sir, is this any inducement? Is there any 
possible attraction to the investor of money to sink his capital more and 
more in an industry which under the so-called State protection gets a re- 
turn of J per cent. I have been compelled to go into the figures, because 
my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Tnnes, said that I was trying to do too 
much. Here is the fact that in the course of three years the owners of the 
industry who have put Rs. 13 crores in it will not have got more than Es. 10 
lakhs on their investment. If this is too much, I fail to see what is too 
little ; and if investors of money are attracted to sink their capital at such 
great return on their money I really wish them God-speed. Yet, Sir, we 
have made sacrifices. The people of India have made sacrifices of at least 
three crores. As a result of three years’ working, the owners of the industry 
l)ave got only Rs. 4,60,000. There is only one more item about this sub- 
ject of return on capital that T would like to bring to the notice of the 
House. That relates to the writing down of the fixed assets of the Com- 
pany wliich the Tariff Board has done. By certain processes, into the 
^details of which I need not go, they have WTitten down the fixed assets of 
this company to Rs. 12^ crores. Now, Sir, it is a matter of good fortune 
that the amount which they have written down happens to have been spent 
out of the depreciation and other reserves; but if unhappily the amount 
which tl»ey have written down was the paid-up capital of the Com- 
pany, then to-day the capital of the Tata concern would have been 
written down by something like Rs, 4 or 6 crores, and there would have 
been further, discouragement to any investor to sink his money in the 
Tatas’ or any steel industry. That of course is the clear result of the ex- 
change, for which my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Tnnes, will be very 
grateful to his friend on his right ; but so far as the investor is concerned, 
he will have not the least inducement where, in spite of State protection, 
the capital has still to be written down to the extent of Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 
#crores in the course of three years, even while the protection is ninning. 
This is the adequacy of the protection of which my friend Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra made so much and of which the Honourable Sir Charles Ihnes 
talked so much. I am sorry that instead of answering these arguments, Sir 
Charles Innes got into temper and made a sorry exhibition of himself ; he h 
old enough almost to be my father: and T want to set him an example in 
controlling his temper, by not abusing him in return. I am prepared to 
leave the matter at that and thus to show that young men can control their 
temper where old men aannot. I shall leave the matter there. 

Then I must refer to my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah who was equally 
emphatic fax denouhping me. In fact he aij^ed that 1 carried a ntxmber >f 
bpqtt about with me undeir.iny arm, (Mr. M. A, Jinnah: ** Shame.*’) 
‘Very well, Sir; it is a perfect "shame that any man should read things befoi^ 
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talking about them. 1 am sorry to admit that to me, when I am ignorant 
about a particular thing, the only way by which I can obtain knowledge is 
by carrying books which I must read. To Mr. Jinnah where argument^ 
fail, he makes up by gestures and poses, where his head is empty ; I do 
not want to follow^ his method or to imitate his example, (Mr. M- A, 
Jinnah: *‘You cannot do it*\) I do not want to. I have no poses; no 
gestures; I have hard facts which do not enter your brain. But leaving 
Mr. Jinnah to his gestures and his poses, I must come down to the hard 
realities of the situation, and they are these. I have already . shown that 
the protection given to Tatas is not sufficient and that it will not attract 
fresh caphal ; therefore the only way in which you can attract fresh capital 
without penalising the consumer is the method on which this amendment 
will embark the House. Sir, I have already given last week a detailed 
statement about the amount of bounty that will be required; the receipts 
from the protective duties will be more than sufficient to give the bounties. 
No attempt was made to challenge those figures 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: May I rise to a point of information, 
Sir? I take it that the Honourable Meniber is taking all bis tiiree amend- 
ments together? 

Mr. Jamnadae M. MehtM Not a bit. This amendment will decide the 
fate of your discriminating duties. If this amendment is passed, it will show 
that the House is not in favour of discriminating duties and that what the 
House prefers is only uniform duties on all articles. In that case, my other 
amendments will simply be moved and voted upon. 

Mr. President: I should like to Tmow what exactly the position is. The 
Honourable Member from Bombay moves his amendment No. 7 on the 
list? " * 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: And he does not now move his amendments which stand 
ae No. 11 and No. 13. If this amendment No. 7 is carried, he then pro- 
poses, I understand, to move his amendments Nos. 11 and 13. If tbia 
amendment No. 7 is lost, I take it that he does not wish to move those - 
amendments. 

Mr. Janmadaa M« Mehta: Quite right, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Ohailes limes: TbaF means, Sir, that the whole sub- 
ject of bounties is open to discussion? 

Mr. Pz^esident: The whole subject of bounties is therefore open to* 
discussion, ^ 

Mr. Jamnadas M« Mehta: Thank you very much, Sir. That is exactly 
tbe position. As you have just pointed out, if this amendment is carried, 
then only I shall move the other amendments standing in my name, 
except the one to the Preamble. 

As I pointed out last week at great length, on the facts and figures of 
the Tariff Board themselves, if we embark on a joint system of bounties 
and protective duties, we will secure three things. We will give adequate 
protection io the indn®^ry^ we will ppt the lightest biur;den, <m the, con- 
sumiei* and W 0 will put the J^ast pos 8 i|)j[^ sum in the bgnds m 
ment consistent with , th^e two objects, Thefe 
SfCCompHshed if the bounty system is adopted; Scebrs^hg ta w 
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^ which 1 gave that day, the output of Tatas duririg the next seven years is 
unvarying and constant. If the Tariff Board is right, — and the Govern- 
ment have proceeded on the basis that the Tariff Board is right, — ^the out- 
put of Tatas during the next seven years is known in advance; — ^it is an 
average figure of 5 Jakhs of tons, — it is therefore no good befogging the issue 
!by alleging that Tatas’ production will increase and therefore bounties 
eannot be paid. Sir, the strength of my argument lies in the figures of 
the Tariff Board, namely, that during the next seven years the output of 
Tatas is the unvarying figure of 5 lakhs of tons a year; we are not called 
upon to pay bounties on the whole 5 lakhs of tons, but on 2, OB, 000 tons 
of structural sheets, plates and bars- On the other output no bounty is 
needed, because it will be protected by the unifonn duty. It is only on 
these four articles whose average output per year during the next seven 
years is the constant figure of 2,03,000 tons that bounty will have to be 
paid, and the amount of bounty which will have to be paid for these is 
also known, namely, Tis. 25,52,000. This is the average and no more; 
therefore, the only thing that now remains for the House is to satisfy 
itself whether this sum of lls. 25,52,000 is available. It is no use going 
into the speculative aspect that more output is possible, and so on. That 
is definitely ruled out. The Tariff Board themselves say that a larger 
output will not be possible, and this is the most important fact which the 
Honourable the Commerce Member forgot, namely, that the output of 
Tatas cannot increase, and any additional steel that is needed for con- 
sumption in the country must come from abroad. That is a fundamental 
fact which cannot be ignored. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : What about new 
companies ? 

Mr. Jatnnadas M. Mehta: They wall not help you at all, because the 
Tariff Board themselves say that it will not be possible, even if a new com- 
pany were started, for it to manufacture steel for five years, and for a 
furtner period of five years it will not be possible to find out whether the 
concern will be successful or not. {An Honourable Member: “Ques- 
tion.”) You may question the Tariff Board’s statement although it is 
your gospel ; w^hen the Tariff Board themselves say that for five years no 
'Concern which is started will be able to manufacture steel, and for a 
'further period of five years it win not be possible to find out whether the 
manufacture of steel will be successful or not, my case is proved ; of course 
It is only right that Government should not accept it when it does not 
isuit them. That is what they have done throughout. But, Sir, for the 
purposes of honestly coming to a right conclusion on this question, I think 
it is only right that the House should accept what the Tariff Board have 
said on "this matter. They clearly point out that there is no likelihood of 
•any new concern being started in the near future, as the Legislatme does 
not give any d^nite assurance to the prospective investors that protection 
will be maintained not merely until the pioneer company needs it but also 
so long as any other companies that may come into existence will need it. 
Therefore, Sir, it is no use saying that the output will be increased by the 
imposirion of any additional duty in the next seven years. That being 
•so, and the output of Tatas being known, and the requirements of the 
country also being known, namely 12 lakhs of tons and over, Tatas can 
only produce 600,000 tons per ye^r, the additional steel that will be re- 
quired must come from abroad, and that will be, on these figures, oyer 
7,00,000 tons- And you have got iihis available tonnage for taxation if 
;3^u want to pay 'bonntm 
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Now, Sir, I have calculated the figures, and I maintain that thos^ 
figures are on the whole very accurate. I say that the amount which Gov- 
ernment will receive from the import of 700,000 tons, excluding the revenue 
duty of 10 per cent, will come to about 65 lakhs of rupees in the course 
of a single year. And it cannot decrease, as Tatas cannot increase their 
output and if Es. 25,52,000 is the amount that we have to pay and if 65 
lakhs and odd is the amount which we must receive as the protective duty, 
I ask, Sir, where is the difficulty, where is the harm in adopting the 
system of bounties and thereby protecting the consumer to the extent of 
4b lakhs? That is the point. Now, Sir, if 25 lakhs are to be paid andt 
if 65 lakhs are produced from protective duties, the amount of 40 lakha 
will remain as a margin against any possible fiuctuation in the figures that I 
have put forward. Supposing that even 40 lakhs a year are not sufficient 
there still remain the sum of a erore of rupees with the Government out 
of the duties already collected ; all these additional duties on Continental 
steel then become unnecessary and these additional duties which I want 
to avoid, approach a figure somewhere near 40 lakhs. I say, the con- 
sumer in this country has a right to demand from the Legislature that it 
will not place on his shoulders the burden of a single rupee more than 
is needed for the protection of the industry. Therefore, Sir, I maintain 
that the Tariff Board really went out of their way in recommending the 
additional duty on Continental steel; I maiintain their recommendation 
was ultra vires, and in making their recommendation they have gone be^- 
yond their tenns of reference. They had to consider what was necessary 
for the protection of the industry and no more. 

Sir, the basic idea behind a policy of protection is that you will consider 
^ the industry first and that you will consider the consumer st^cond. 
w ox. protection. So long as portection is necessary, I will not 

consider the consumer. But so soon as protection is adequate, certainly 
the consumer’s claim shall be paramount and nobody else’s and T blame 
the Government and the Tariff Board for not having considered the con- 
sumer’s claim after they had provided for the protection of the industry. 
Here I have indicated that the industry can be adequately protected and 
therefore any further burden on the consumer without extending benefit 
to the industry ^s entirely gratuitous and one which this House should 
not endorse. And, Sir, what is the answer to that? The answ^er to that 
has been given in those elaborate figures which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jinnah gave which shows the danger of a man who lives in the air. He 
was all the time in the air when he gave those figures. When he was 
not in the air he was at sea. He was either at sea or in the air; never, 
I am sorry to say, on solid ground* Therefore, I must bring him down 
to the solid earth, for the real facts are very different to what he imiagined 
when he was in the air or at sea. Now, Sir, what is the reason for not 
giving this relief to the consumer? *‘Oh, the dealers in steel are such 
undesirable people. Tliey are ,sucli greedy people , that, whatever differ- 
ence will remain between the prices of British steel and the lower prices 
of Continental steel, instead of enuring to the benefit of the consumer, 
will be fifwallowed by the middlemap and by the dealer and really the con- 
sumer will not benefit; therefore xaise the duties on Continental steel* 
Tfiis is the argument. Now* in the first instance, the Tariff Board 
themsejyes do not go as far as Mr.' Jinnah goes. It is one of the beauties 
of Mr. Jinhah’s^ a^^ he defends the Government againa^i 

selves and the %riff Beam against therfiselveSvK 

selves, though Sir Charles Innes, had adnoitted that there was Imperial 
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Preference. My friend, Mr. Moore, pointed out that there was Imperial 
Preference, however little it may be. Mr. Jinnah says there is none.. 
Similarly, the Tariff Board say, not that the consumer does not get any 
advantage. WhaA the Tariff Board say is that the consumer does not get 
th^ full advantage. But Mr. Jinnah talked of rings. Here on page 68^ 
para. 163, the last four lines, the Tariff Board say : 

** Under existing circumstances, therefore, it appears that the consumer does not 
gain the advantage of the full difference . . . . " 

All the Tariff Board say is that the advantage of the full difference be- 
tween the British price and the Continental price does not enure to the^ 
benefit of the consumer. But Mr. Jinnah talked of rings and combina- 
tions which raised the price of Continental steel practically right up to< 
the price of British steel. And, Sir, as a result he went so wrong that *L 
do not know when he will become right again. This will be clear by once 
more referring to Mr. Godrej. I quoted him last time; he is a gentleman 
who is not dealing in steel ; he is a large manufacturer of safes, who uses^ 
Continental steel for the purposes of these safes. {An Honourable Mem^ 
her: ‘'Safe safes unsafe safes?*’) Yes, very safe. Even when His Eoyal 
Highness the Piince of Wales was here, Mr. Godrej’s safes were used. 
So there is no doubt of the good quality of Mr. Godrej’s safes. And it 
is enough to silence Mr. Jinnah, if he really wants honest testimony on 

the other side ; here is a telegram from Mr. Godrej, dated the 15th, 

% 

Tatas have repeatedly quoted us Ils. 228 per ton in Bombay for steel sheets. That 
we get from Germany for Rs. 111.** 

Now, notice. They get Continental sheets for lis. Ill per ton as against 
Tatas’ Rs. 228 in Bombay, landed in Bombay, c.i.f. without duty. With 
the present duty, the price comes to Rs- 14i. With the propos^ basic 
and additional duties, the Continental price will be Rs. 170 per ton as 
against Tatas’ price of Rs. 228. It proves that, even iif you raise the price 
to Rs, 170 by imposing the higher duty, Tatas cannot sell their steel in 
Bombay against the Continental steel which wdll be Rs. 170 against Tatas ^ 
Rs. 228. So that Tatas do not stand to gain at all from these additional 
duties. This proposed duty would therefore prove disastrous without 
helping Tatas in the least. Moreoyer, to complete the disaster, the addi- 
tional duty is subject to enhancement. That is again another feature 
which Mr. Godrej points out, that to add to the disaster, even additional 
duty is not the last burden on the consumer. It may even be increased 
so that there is no limit to the possible burden on the consumer, if the 
new scheme is raitified by Government. Therefore, I think, I have estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the House that this additional duty will not 
help Tata« at all. It will only make Continental steel dearer, when H 
could otherwise be cheaper. 

Then, Sir, supposing even we thought the dealer was such an undesir- 
able person as to swallow all the difference. What is the alterna- 
tive offered by Government? They put themselves in the shoes of the 
dealer. What the dealer took, they propose to take for themselves. If 
as a result of their Bill the Government were going to give any relief to 
the consumer, we could understand that^ But what they propose to do 
is just to step into the shoes of the dealer and pocket all the difference 
themselves* This sympathy for the consumer is really wonderful, and 
now yre can understand why they want to sympathise with the consumer 
becfl^BS^ they want to taKe the profit, which the dealer, they allege, now 
takes. They simply, as t say, place themselves in the shoes of the dealer 
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and pocket the difference themselves. {An Honourable Member: “For 
whose benefit?**) For their own benefit. {An Honourable Member: 
“For the country’s benefit.*’) Because I maintain that protection is not 
to be used as a Jever for increasing thejir income by any Government. 
Under the plea of protection no Government has the right to take more 
from the tax-payer than is necessary for giving protection to the industry. 
Sir, I do not want to go on with this point further because I am sure it 
is patent to anybody that under the Government scheme neither Tatas 
gain nor the consumer gains. Only Government got some 40 lakhs by 
way of revenue. 

Then, Sir, there is another point. My friend Mr. Chetty pointed out 
the other day that in Auatralia the Government adequately protected their 
industry. The slogan was “Australia for the Australians.** I have an- 
other example; of the iron and steel industry in South Africa. A cor- 
poration has been formed there with a huge capital for the production of 
steel. A message, dated 10th February, from Cape Town says: 

The Assembly passed the first reading of the Bill introduced by the Minister of 
Defence, Col. Cresswell to promise the development of the iron and allied industries 
within the Union. A South African Iron and Steel Corporation will be formed 
with a capital of £3,500,000 and a directorate of nine, of whom five will he Govern- 
ment nominees, for the . acquisition of the rights relating to the production and treat- 
ment of iron and steel and prospecting for deposits, etc. 

The capital will comprise two million ordinary pound sterling shares of which the 
' Government will take 500,000. The remainder, and also one and a half millions 
preference shares, will be offered to the public.** 

The Government give preference to the investor and though they 
themselves take £500,000 worth of shares they remain in the background 
so far as the profits are concerned. The Government invest capital 
themselves. They give their own capital second place in the scheme of 
<he return on that capital. Then: 

** Power is given to augment the capital by £250,000 and also to raise a loan not 
exceeding £1,500,000. '|'he Bill provides that the iron and steel requirements of 
South African Railways shall be bought from the Corporation.’* 

Not only do they give their own capital second place, they go further and 
say : 

The Bill provides that the iron and steel requirements of South African railways 
shall be bought from the Corporation at a price not over 10 per cent, above the cost 
of the imported articles.** 

This is the kind of protection which the Government of South Africa 
give to their own industry. I haTe told you of thei protection our Gov- 
einment propose to give to the industry where for a capital Of 13 orores 
the magnificent sum of Bs. 4,60,000 has been earned as dividend in the 
course of three years of protectiem. For these reasons, Sir, I hope the 
Ifouse will accept the scheme which I have placed before them for accept- 
ance, namely, no rupee that is not needed for the protection of the indus- 
lary shall be taken ont of ‘ the pockets of the consumer. So long ae the 
industry needs protection, tax the confuiher by aJI ineahs. The moment 
it does not ftepd it that tax is undefeirABle and outside ^he rights of the 
'Tariff Board to recemunend, and thiraiy, th^ GpvennnmVBha!! nO^ make 
this protection a eouroe df adding the mveiine fecimie udthont bind- 
fiting Tatas oir thO ' 
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There is only one more fact to which 1 shall refer for Mr. Jinnah'a 
-t^dificatiooi and then resume my seat. Mr. Jinnah thought that there 
"was no difference in the price of the Continental and British steel in the 
bazars. 1 will give you only four sets of figures and they will show that tho 
price of imported Continentals beams in Calcutta in 1926 January was 
Its. 42 less than the price of the British articles of corresponding quality, 
to that the consumer got the benefit of Es. 42 a ton in January on beams. 
Jn February he got the advantage of Bs. 4B a ton. In March he got 
Eb. 47 as the advantage. The, difference between the selling price in 
i'alcutta and the imported British price was Bs.^ 47. Again in April the 
difference was Bs. 42. Now, Sir, if there is an import of 100,000 tons of 
beams in Calcutta, at the rate of Bs. 42 a ton the consumer will benefit 
nearly Bs. 42,00,000 as a result of the difference between the British 
i rticle and the Continental article. In the case of angles the difference 
18 Bs. 12, Bs. 14, Bs. 14, and Bs. 20 between the Continental selling price 
and the selling price of the imported British article. On bars the differ- 
ence is Bs. 31, Bs. 81, Bs. 86 and Bs. 44 in Calcutta in January, February, 
March and April 1926. In plates the difference is Bs. 19, Bs. 26, Bs. 89, 
and Bs. 41. These figures will enlighten Mr. Jinnah as to the consumer's 
benefit without the additional duties. On steel sheets the difference is 
Bs. 29, Bs. 25, Bs. 24 and Bs. 32. This is the benefit which Mr. Jinnah 
would deprive the consumer of under the new scheme to which he haS 
piven his blessing. While I admit that the prices in Bombay are not so 
favourable to the consumer as they are in Calcutta, even that much- 
aligned Bombay importer, whom Mr. Jinnah without the shadow of 
a foundation charged with having formed a ring, even that much-maligned 
individual sells on an average Continental steel at Bs. 17-4-0 cheaper than 
the British article of corresponding type. That is the average and I refer 
Mr. Jinnah to these figures. If he wants it I can give the statement to 
hjm. Therefore, it is clear that in Calcutta the consumer has an advantr 
age not because the Calcutta dealer is an angel but because Tatas can 
Compete in Calcutta and therefore the prices are down. They cannot 
compete in Bombay and therefore the prices are not down to the same 
i'xtent as in Calcutta but the difference is all the same there, Bs. 17 in 
Bombay and Bs. 80 in Calcutta. If this House wants to maintain this 
difference and thereby benefit the consumer, then I suggest that they 
should accept my amendment and having done so protect the consumer 
to the extent of Bs. 40 lakhs a year. Sir, I have done. 

Mr, M. A. Jlnziah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 1 
<.tngratulate my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas, Mehta for adopting' the 
ium that he has done, barring, of course, the usual exuberance which he 
cannot help. It is a second nature with him and a habit. Therefore I 
do not wish to say anything more about it. Now, Sir, his last argument 
was that in Calcutta the consumer benefits because not only has the 
Continental steel got the British steel there to reckon with but the 
Tata steel also gets in and therefore the consumer benefits. But he ad- 
miU that in Bombay and in other ports where the T^a steel Oannot 
make its way the middleman has the field entirely to himself and that is 
ms iwrgument that it is the middleman and not the consumer in 
th^ ports who really benefits. . 

BBs n^t point was this; He said that the Australian Gbvemmeht 
the 8outh African Government were putting forward schemes for 
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the protection of their industhea. He was enamoured of the scheme for 
the protection of the steel industry in South Africa and he was full of 
praise for it. Sir, 1 am not standing here for the scheme embodied 
111 the Bill as the very best or a perfect scheme. The House here is con- 
cerned with what? — ^with three schemes. T)ne is the scheme embodied 
in the Bill, the other is the scheme of my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty 
st the weighted average and the third is that of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas. We have got these three schemes and I have to make a 
elioice and I make the choice of the least evil and I say that the scheme 
embodied in the Bill is the best for all interests concerned. That is my 
answer. I am not here in a position to start a new scheme which may be 
better. 

The next point of my Honourable friend was this. He says that 1 
have gone further than the Tariff Board in advocating the cause or cham- 
pioning the causa of the recommendations of the Tariff Board. He said 
that even the Tariff Board says that the consumer does not get advantage 
to the full extent. Thereby he understands that the consumer does or 
will get an advantage to a certain extent. Now, Sir, either my Honour- 
able and learned friend has really not carefully read that paragraph or, if 
1 may say so, be has not understood it and I will read it to the House 
and to him so that he may see whether what he implies can be spelt out 
from this paragraph. What the Tariff Board says is this, that the con- 
sumer does not get the fullest advantage in all parts of India. He does 
2 ;et an advantage in Calcutta but not in all parts of India. 

Mr. JalnaadM K. Mehta: mere is that? 

Mr. M. A. Jixmah: That is what my Honourable friend has not under- 
stood and not appreciated. I will read tbe paragraph. If you will read 
it again in your calmer momtni», you will realise it. This is what the 
Tariff Board say in paragraph 108; 

“ We have received evidence that in other port towns competition is more limited 
and less severe than in Calcutta — ^where it is accentuated by the sale of the Steel 
Company's products — and that the general level of prices of Continental steel is higher. 
Under existing circumstances, therefore, it appears that the consumer does not gain 
the advantage of the full difference between the duty paid price of Standard and 
Continental material iii every part of the country.” 

That is to say, in other parts of the country he does not get the fullest 
advantage, but in Calcutta he does, and what is more, Mr. Jamnadas 
himself pointed it out as his last point that in Calcutta he does. That 
is what the Tariff Board mean. I was replying to the argument of my 
friend Mr. Jayakar and' other Members who asked "What will happen 
to consumers in ports like Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Bangoon, where 
Tata's steel does not get in?" My answer was that in those parts, 
there is a combine, there is a ring of merchants and it is the middl^an 
who takes the money and the pjrofit, and the consumer does not benefit. 
That was my answer. 

Mr. M. B. SftfBkMt (Bombay City: Non-Mtsliaitnmadatx Uiban): Does 
my Honourable friend admit that in Bombay there is a difference of Be. 17 
in tbe price of Continental st^l, as iiomted out by Hr. Jamnadas Mebtaf 

Mr. M. A. Jinaali: I think Mr, Jayakar had not understood tbe point 
wben he put tbe question. Mr. Jammadas gave tbe figure that in Oalentta 
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the consumer has got the benefit, because Tata’s steel is there That 
is a different state of affairs, 1 am dealing with the question of places 
where it is suggested that Tata's steel docs not get in, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Does my Honourable friend realise that 
Calcutta also is deprived of this advantage under the scheme of which he 
is becoming so fond? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab: The scheme of Mr. Jamnadas, which we arc dis^ 
cussing, is on a very different footing. I object to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
scheme on the ground that he introduces a vicious principle of bounties, 
and I say it is a vicious system. Bounties should and can be given only 
in cases of emergency or for a short or a provisional period. You cannot 
have a system of bounty introduced in this kind of scheme for seven years, 
and I have dealt with that point. 

Then, the next point was that Mr. Jamnadas said that even the Tariff 
Board have said that new firms will not come in. Mr. Jamnadas is 
quite wrong. Paragraph 144 of the Report of the Tariff Board distinctly 
says that ^he new firms may come in and I will only read a few lines with 
regard to that. They say: 

** We have, therefore, considered, how far our proposals will suffice for the pro- 
tection of any new works which may be established. We believe that provided 
modem plant is installed and full advantage is taken of the accumulated experience 
of steel making in India as well as in other countries, a new works should be able, 
as soon as a reasonable level of outont has been reached, to produce steel at a cost 
not exceeding our estimate of the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s average costs. In 
estimating the charges for overhead and profit, we have based onr figures on the capital 
cost of erecting a steel works at the present time and our proposals should therefore 
be generally suitable for a new undertaking. The representatives of the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company and the United Steel Corporation of Asia, both of which firms 
have considered plans for erecting steel works in India, have stated in the course of 
their oral evidence that a system of protection which would be adequate for the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company would be sufficient for any new works. We believe, therefore, 
that so far as the scale of duties is concerned, our recommendations are adequate both 
for the existing Company and for any new works which may be started.*’ 

Mr. JManadiMi M. Mehta: Will you read further on? Do not stop 
there. 

Mr. M. A Jinnah: Sir, am 1 to read the whole report for Mr. Jamna- 
das's benefit? 

ICr. JanuudM M. ICelKUi: For your own edification. 

m. X. A. Jlmiali: Mr. Jamnadas wants me to read the whole report 
Mr. Jamnadiu says that the Tariff Board have not taken into considera- 
tirn the question of new firms coming in. That is not so. Now, Sir, have 
wo not got already in existence the Hukumchand Steel Company ? Have 
we not got another comptmy which is called the Gumadev Gompanjr. which 
are likely iu make bars? Yes, actually they have started. 

Xr. JamnndM X. Xhhta: Actually when? 

Mr. X. A. Jinnali: Within a very short time they will. I tVimy they 
liaVfl started making them. I say, Sir, that these companies exist. Now. 
Mr. Jainnadas knows perfectly well when he talks about the 56 iniriia 
©j!. rupees which will be in the coffers of the Government which he saya- 
ean be utiUsed for the payment of bounties, that it will not continno and 

e9 ' 
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caunot go round. Mr. Jamnadas' first fallacy is this. Mr. J^nadaa 
assumes that these prices upon which he proposes his scheme will conti- 
nue without any variation for seven years. Supposing the price went 
down by Bs. 5. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is the amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas is so full of his own points that he 
does not even try to understand the other point of view. 

(At this stage Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta stood up to interrupt.) 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member must not interrupt the Hon- 
ourable Member, Mr. Jinnah. He knows that during the whole of his 
long speech Mr. Jinnah never interrupted him in the least. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, Mr. Jamnadas says fixed duty or basic duty^ 
and then he says give the rest so much definitely by way of bounties on, 
these four classes of steel. Now, Mr. Jamnadas takes it that there will 
V»e revenue forthcoming and he assumes that his Es. 65 lakns, which 
according to me is Bs, 56 lakhs, will be forthcoming. But I want to 
point out to my Honourable friend that supposing steel prices went down, 
Ihen the bounty which you propose giving will not be adequate. Tatas 
oroduce 500,000 tons per year, and if there was a fall of Ks. 5 in price 
it comes lo Ks. 25 lakhs straightaway. How will you give that to Tatas? 

Mr. B, X. Shamnukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
A.rcot: Non -Muhammadan Eural): All the 500,000 tons do not need- 
bounties. My Honourable friend must understand that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But my Honourable friend must understand that it 
does require protection for 500,000 tons of steel. 

Mr. B. E. Shanmakham Ohetty: No. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Tatas require protection for 500,000 tons. {An 
Honourable Member: “They do not require it.“) If the price of steel goes 
down, they will not get Es. 120, the fair selling price which you are supposed 
to be securing, and therefore you will have to make that up, and I say, 
that alone mil come to Es. 25 lakhs. Then, I say if new firms come in 
you will have to distribute bounties to them. There is a further argtiment— 
and this is the most important argument and I want the Honourable Mem- 
ber to understand it — and it is this. We are pow providing for bounties 
for 4 classes orJy. Out of those four classes, remember Tatas make only 
125,000 tons now and their output will increase by 70, (KX). Mr. Jamnadas 
gave the figure, 200,000 tons. The rest of the things that Tatas make are 
rails, galvanised sheet and tin bars and so on. I ask you this question. 
If you are going to give bounties to these 4 classes, is it not open to Tatas 
to say “ Why we should manufacture other attfdl^, such as galvalak^ 
sheet, tin bars and so on. Why should we not majre these 4 classes ot 
articles onlv and get the bounty ?"* . ,And instead of 70,000, which - 
Jamnadas thinks will be the output id: JS years average, Tatas can put, fon 
ward an output of 80,000 more, because they get bounties. IStpw ^ 
you give the bounties? Where will you get the money froapo? Tatas ' 
then give up making galvanised sh^s and tin feam. ^ vsp 

galvaPised sheets, why do you want to impose a protecl^ve duty on galvanised 
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sheets which come from the foreign country? For whose benefit? Then 
you will be forced to give up protective duties on galvanised sheets. What 
will happen to your revenue ? One-fourth of your revenue is from galvahised 
sheets. Then where will your Us. 56 lakhs go and how far? And will not 
the import decrease as the home product or output increases as it must? 
Will not that decrease the revenue? Sir, we find it is a chimerical scheme. 
My Honourable friend says that I arn talking always in the air, or am at 
sea. Sir, he is either in the lap of prejudice or he has been misled by the 
middlemen. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jinnah, has dealt so faithfully with Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta, that it is not 
necessary for me to add very much. 

Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta’s difficulty is this. We have already discussed this 
question ol bounties ad nauseam. We discussed it on his motion that the 
Bill bo recommitted to the Select Committee. That rnution was lost and 
Mr. Jarnnadas is too fair minded a man not to know that the only chance 
his bounty scheme had was to refer it back to Select Committee. I do 
not propose tlierefore to follow Mr. Jinnah in his general observations on 
the bounty scheme. That point has already been discussed and decided 
against Mr. Jarnnadas Melita. 1 proj>ose to take the wording of Mr. 
Jarnnadas Mehta’s amendment and to show wdiat his scheme means. He 
mentions four articles on which sj)ecified bounties should be paid. New 
obviously a scheme of that Idnd is open to the immediate objection, that 
as the Tata Iron and Steel Company makes more and more and more steel 
and gets a stronger and stronger company, under Mr. Jarnnadas MehtaV 
scheme we give it more and more bounties. Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta has, in 
his own amateur way, endeavoured to provide against that danger by putting 
in a proviso: 

“ Provided however that the total amount of bounties payable under this section 
shall not exceed the amount recovered from the protective duties in any year.*' 

What does that proviso mean? Obviously the only meaning that you can 
place on it is that tlu? total amount of bounties payable in any one year 
shall not exceed the amount of revenue you get from the duties in Part VII 
of the Second Schedule. “Protective duties” can only mean the duties 
in Part VII. That amount of revenue is something in the neighbourhood 
of two crores a year. Therefore the limit which Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta has 
put as a safeguard in his proviso is no safeguard at all. Naturally we shall 
not have to pay bounties to the extent of two crores. But the point is 
that what is intended as a limit isvno limit at all. As the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company produces more and more steel, we shall have to pay more 
and more bounties. That is absurd. What Mr. Jarnnadas Melita intended 
by the expression protective duties ” was the amount which we should 
recover from the duties in Part VII over and above what we would have 
recovered from ordinary revenue duties. But he has not said it. 

Then, Sir, let us take the first sub-clause of his clause 4. I am going 
to take as my text Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta’s own statement. He said that 
it was entirely wrong to take one rupee more from the tax-payer than was 
necessary for the protection of the industry. Let us take the first point. 
I take it that Mr. ShanmuMiam Chetty is satisfied that his weighted average 
scheme gave sufficient protection to the industry. On strtictural sections 
Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta wants a’ protective duty of Rs. 19 plus a bounty of 
Rs. 11; total Ra. 30. Mr. ChOtty proposed an average dutv of 1^.* S5 
peY ton, therefore, Rs. 5 per ton are taken out of the pockets of the tax-payer 
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‘ unnecessarily by Mr, Jamnadas. On bars Mr. Jamnadas wants a protec- 
tive duty of iis. 26 a ton, plus a bounty of Rs. 11; total Rs. 37. On the 
weighted average system the protective duty proposed is Rs. 86 a ton, thus 
making Rs. 2 taken unnecessarily out of the pockets of the tax-payer. On 
plates Mr* Jamnadas proposes a duty of Rs. 20 plus a bounty of Rs. 16» 
making a total of Rs. 36. Mr. Chetty proposes a duty t f Rs. 26. Thus 
Rs. 10 are unnecessarily taken out of the pockets of the tax-payer. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: The Honourable Member is misrepresenting 
me. 

Mr, President: Order, order. If the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber thinks some reply is necessary, he will make way for the Honourable 
Member. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is not my only objection to 
the Honourable Member’s scheme. The House will observe that he pro- 
poses to pay a bounty of Rs. 11 per ton on bars. He does not say what 
bars. I presume, he means that we should pay a bounty of Rs. 11 per ton 
on bars of iron or steel manufactured in India. Have I got the Honourable 
Member correctly? Let me point out that when the Honourable Member 
said that this scheme of his was going to cost 25 lakhs of rupees, he did 
not realise that he was working into the bounty scheme bar steel which 
is sold to the Tin-Plate Company for making tin-plate, and that if this 
amendment were passed we should have to pay a bounty of Rs. 11 per ton 
on fifty thousand tons of tin bars produced every year on which we pro- 
pose no protective duty. Yet the Honourable Member says that lie would 
not take one rupee more than was necessary for the protection of the industry 
from the pocket of the tax-payer. He has also failed to realise that bars 
are made by other people than the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The 
Kumerdubi Engineering Works are making bars of steel and iron from scrap 
steel or scrap wrought iron. Under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta s scheme we 
should have to pay a bounty on bars made in the Kumerdubi Engineering 
Works. I am sure that it is not the intention of this House that we should 
give any protection at all to this industry. Moreover I happen to know 
something of the Kumerdubi Engineering Works. I know exactly what 
those works cost when originally purchased, and the House may take it 
from me that it does not cost much money to put up works of this kind 
and to make from scrap steel and scrap wrought iron the steel bars that 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wants to pay a ^bounty of Rs. 11 a ton on. If thii 
amendment were carried we should not know what our liabilities are. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes a bounty of Rs. 24 on black sheets 
manufactured by the Steel Company. These black sheets may be 
sold as black sheets or may be galvanized and sold as galvanized 
sheet. But we should have to pay bounties on all the black sheets 
made whether subsequently galvanized or not. That means that 
we should have to pay a bounty of Rs. 24 per ton on another thirty thousand 
tons of sheet which would mean another seven lakhs, plus another 6^ lakhs 
on tin bar, and yet the Honourable Member says that he will not take a 
rupee more than is necessary for the protection of the industry out of the 
pocket of the tax-payer. Have I not shown sufficiently that this amendment 
is absolutely a ridiculous amendment, and that the Honourable Member 
when he proposed that amendment did not know what bo was talking abbutf 

Mv other objection-— and I say thfe with all the authority at my command 
for it is T who have worked this steel protection for the last three years-— 
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«nv other objection is that the scheme is unworkable, that it would be if 
not impossible, very difficult, very expensive and very inconvenient to 
attempt to work a scheme of that kind. Audit clerks now check every 
ingot made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company and see that a stamp is 
put upon it under this scheme. We would have to have a large staff of 
clerks in every mill and shop watching every bar, every black sheet, every 
plate, every structural section made. I hope that the House will realise 
its responsibility in the matter. The only proper amendment that Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta could have made was that the Bill should be referred 
back to Select Committee. 

With these words I oppose the motion. 

. Mr. IL K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, 1 cannot claim of course to speak either with the authority or the 
eloquence of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, but neither authority by 
itself nor eloquence can always be taken as sound reasoning. There 
may be authority, there may be eloquence, but if reasons are wanting 
or are not satisfactory, we on this side of the House shall be excused if 
we do not give way to authority and eloquence. Sir, the whole difficulty 
that 1 as a humble member and others feel is this that Sir Charles Innes 
has not answered whether, under this scheme proposed by the Tariff Board 
and adumbrated in the Bill, very much more will not be taken from the 
consumer of iron all over the country than adequate protection to Tata’s 
industry requires. That, Sir, is the thing that has troubled our minds all 
along. I am prepared to admit, so far as I have heard, as a common man, 
that I am satisfied neither with the Bill brought forward by Sir Charles 
Innes, in spite of his authority and eloquence, nor with the scheme of Mr. 
Chetty nor withlihe proposal of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for that matter. It 
is unfortunate that many of us are not satisfied with any of the schemes 
before us, and, as Mr. Jinnah very rightly put it, the whole question is 
which is the least evil of the three schemes. Sir Charles Innes unfortunately 
has not enlightened us on this point. He has worked himself up, I fear 
more than we are accustomed to see him working himself up, to stigmatise 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s proposal as ridiculous. Sir, adjectives are not 
arguments after all, and I am very sorry Sir Charles Innes has not met 
this simple difficulty of ours whether under this scheme before the House, 
whether in the Government Bill very much more is not proposed to be taken 
from the ordinary consumer in Madras, in Bombay, in Burma, in Karachi, 
that is to say from the largest bulk of the consumers all over the country, 
than adequate protection to Tatas requires. It is unfortunate that that 
question, in spite of the many speeches that Sir Charles Innes has made 
on the subject in this House, has not been fairly and squarely answered. 
Sir Charles Innes now says it would be better to send Mr. Jamnaiias Mehta’s 
proposal back to a Select Committee. He did not support that motion 
when it was before the House the other day. Now it is too late to say 
that the scheme proposed by Mr, Jamnadas Mehta would require to be 
discussed in all its details in the Select Committee. It is only after defeat- 
ing that motion that Sir Charles Innes comes and says it is a matter for 
the Select Committee. I do not know hpw much weight we should attach 
to arguments of that kind. .1 submit there are now only two schemes before 
us because I believe Mr, Chetty *s weighted average scheme is now not 
betore the House; and it vety. amusing to me to hear Sir Charles 
limes elo^ently pointing out that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's sph^e would 
iHsi even more heavy burdens on the Government than Mr. Chetty 's 
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scheaie. But Mr. Chetty ’3 Bclieme has been rejected and the burden of 
the rejection lies upon bir Charles Innes more upon us. We weres 
lor the weighted average scheme, but he with Ms authority and with the 
weight of his numbers threw that out. Now it k no use going back and. 
saymg that better than Mr. Jamnadas Mehta s scheme would have been 
Mr. Chetty’s scheme. Now, therefore, there are only two schemes, the- 
schenAe of the Government and the scheme of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, and 
I again put this point prominently before the House. 1 beg of every Mem- 
ber to realise that the question simply is this. We are all agreed that 
adequate protection must be given to Tatas. Here let me point out again 
another flaw in Sir Charles limes* argument to-day. He w^as wondering 
whether the Tata Company would not make very much more steel in the 
coiiiing few years. The other day he was lecturing to us whether we should 
not accept the findings of fact of the Tariff Board. He lectured to us at 
great lengtli on that matter, that an expert committee went into the wliole 
question and after many months of careful inquiry, came to the conclusion 
that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, this would be the average amount 
of steel that Tatas would be able to make during the next few years, and 
he asked whether we should, not accept that statement. * But to-day he is 
the very person who questions whether more and more and more steel will 
not be manufactured by Tatas than has been calculated by the Tariff Board; 
and if a bounty is sought to be given, whether Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
scheme would not mean that the figures would swell up to a very large 
amount. We should simply proceed on the assumption that Sir Charles 
Inne.s made the other day that the averages and the forecasts made by the 
Tariff Board were on the whole acceptable and were the basis on which 
we were to calculate. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is not here to say what is 
going to happen in a few years, and I believe Sir Charles Innes will not 
be hero during the next three or five years to see whether his prophecy has 
been fulfilled or not. So it is no use going back and raising that old 
question. We must discuss this on the foundations of thd Tariff Board’s 
Beporl’. Again the argument of Mr. Jinnah also was what w^ould happen if 
more and more' steel is produced? Tatas cannot in the next few years 
reas^mably be expected to produce 10 lakhs of tons. They are now pro- 
ducing only three lakhs and a little more, and the Board says it is reasonable 
to suppose that they can be expected to produce a maxim.um of 5 lakhw 
in the coming few years. Anything beyond that, on the authority of the 
Tariff Board, is not likely to happen, and therefore it is a little odd that 
those who are against Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme or any scheme other 
than the Government scheme should now come and ask us to take into 
consideration things which may happen which were not foreseen by the 
Tariff Board or by anybody under the sun. Now, therefore, Sir, the ques- 
tion again I repeat is this and I would beg that somebody will give us a 
straight and square answer. Does not the Bill, as proposed by Govern- 
ment, take away from the average cbnsiimer all over India, from tlie average 
consumer of steel in every part of India, far more than is absolutely neces- 
sary in the interests of Tatas? To that question I would reallv like to have 
an enlightening answer and not mere rfietoric. Much has been said hr 
Sir Charles Innes and by Mr. Jifinah about the wicked middleman of 
Bombay, and it is said all the profits go to the middleman. I suppose 
must always be a middleman. I mygelf mi not mucb of a cemsumer <tfr 
ilpn yearly/ but t do not believe anylibdy ydio trants to a 
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or who wants some steel for any other purpose thinks of sending an order 
straight away to the United Kingdom or elsewhere. We have to provide for a 
middleman in these matters and the middleman is never I expect any* 
where under the sun a philanthropist, certainly not in the United King- 
dom, and the middleman being human is likely to desire as much 
profit as he can get- In phict‘s whore there is keen competition he gets 
less profit and where there is hiss competition lie gets more profit. 
Whether you make the price of Continental steel Ks. 100 or Bs. 120, 
before the consumer gets his iron or steel, there must be the middleman 
through whose hands it passes- The middleman will put on 2 per cent, 
or 10 per cent., or whatever it is, on the cost price before he passes it 
on to the consumer. The consumer docs not and cannot aSord 
to go in for British Standard steel, for the sim^ple reason 
that the consumer and the maker of various kinds of articles 
in India do not require British or Standard superior steel for their 
requirements; they want the inferior steel of the Continent. Therefore, 
when they want inferior steel from the Continent, they have to get it 
through the middleman, and the middleman so long as he is a ne(;essary 
factor in l)usine8s has to make his own profil . There is no system thai 
is perfect. Under the very imperfect system of Mr. Jarnnadas or under 
any other system for that matter there is always going to be the middle- 
man; and if the middleman happens to bo only an Indian it will not 
very much mailer, for what he takes in the way of profit h(‘, will spend 
in another way in India itself- Therefore, I do not grudge the middle- 
man his profit. J^oti that 1 want it; but if the middleman does make 
a little more profit than is morally justified, well it cannot be helped* 
Are English business men here for philanthropic reasons? Are they not 
here for very tangible rupees and annas? Are the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes or Sir Basil Blackett themselves here for the sake of 
philanthropy? I do not believe it, and the middleman being a much 
lesser man than cither Sir Basil Blackett or Sir Charles Innes, wants 
perhaps a little more I I say therefore the whole question is that 
the Government scheme is unsatisfactory. That is evident and patent; 
and so long as Sir Charles Innes does not answer our objections squarely 
I take it that he has no answer to give; or that he admits that under 
the Government scheme the consumer of Continental steel will have to 
pay very much more than is necessary. (An Honourable Member: "It 
is denied-*") Sir, denial is no argument. (An Honourable Member : 
"Nor is assertion!"-) These are facts and mere denial is no argument. 
Neither Mr. Jinnah's figures nor Sir Charles Innes ’s superior authority 
and eloquence count for argument when it is a question of facts. W.e 
are gping to have middlemen in. the case of Continental steel ; Continental 
steel has to come through the middleman, unless Government undertake 
to import and sell Continental steel without giving any profit to the 
middleman. They may make it another branch of the Railway Board 
and so on. Any such schemes however are not before the House to-day, 
and there is no use therefore in considering what might happen imder some 
other state of things. What I ask is this. Is it right to vote blindly, for the 
Government Bill? I put this question very seriously to all Members of 
the House, particularly to those who voted with the Government the 
qther day. Since all these schemes are unsatisfactory I have no ob- 
jiacticMa to the whole thing being withdrawn if Government undertake 
ta bring in another Bill in the course of this Session which is more safcis- 
fl^tory and takes into account everything we have discussed in this 
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House dxiring the last few d^s. 1 for one should welcome it most 
heartily Md I am sure the majority would welcome it because all of us 
feel that the Bill before us is unsatisfactory. However, to come back 
to the argument* (Cries of '“Divide, divide'’.) The question is which 
is the lesser of the tw’o evils. The Government scheme will inflict a 
great hardship on the consumer. (.4n Honourable Member: “The 
middleman"’) With or without the middleman. The Government 
scheme says all articles imported from the United Kingdom shall pay so 
much, and all articles imported from elsewhere shall pay that much 
plus an additional duty. I want to know whether that scheme is the 
best scheme in the interests of the consumer, or w^hether it would not be 
better to have a scheme wdiich says since we cannot avoid it, we shall 
take in the shape of protective duties a certain sum and out of that sum 
give to Tata's whatever absolute protection they w’^ant. If two years 
hence the protection is found insufficient there is the Tariff Board* Tata's 
can put in another application aiid the Tariff Board will have plenty of 
work for another 8 months. In that time Tatas are not likely to dis.. 
appear. Then they may come before the House and in the light of 
circumstances obtaining two or three years hence they will be able to 
g^ve a wiser judgment than we are asked to give to-day. These argu- 
ments based on imseen contingencies that might arise in the course of 
the next seven years — I do not know how^ we can possibly solve them 
now. Here are the facts placed before us by the Tariff Board; here are 
the averages wwked out by the Tariff Board. On those averages, sup- 
posing their facts are correct, supposing their estimates are correct, we 
come to the conclusion that Tatas are likely to produce 5 lakhs of tons 
on an average during the next 3 years. We come to the conclusion that 
they want so much protective duty either in the shape of higher duties or 
in the shape of bounties. Having come to that conclusion the only other 
thing is how best to give protection to Tatas and how to ^-let money 
equivalent to the protection that Tatas need. We have been giving 

bounties to Tatas for the last two years. All the facts that the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes or Mr. Jinnah have brought forward cannot get 
round that fact- Have the heavens tumbled dowm because w’e have 
been giving these bounties to Tatas? Tt is a system that you have al- 
ready worked. Why not continue it for another two or three years? T 
do not suppose there wdll be anything unforeseen happening during the 
next few^ years; and if it does, it will be for this Assembly to return 
to the question; but till then I say “Let \is continue the system which 
has the very weighty authority of the Tariff Board and which Sir Charles 
Innes inaugurated in this House tw^o years ago." What is it that has 
happened now that did not exist two years a< 2 ro, except — 
and this is a very important point — ^that the import of British steel has 
been going down' lower and lower during the last few years and the 
import of Continental steel has beeii going up higher and higher? 
I am not in the secret of things; but it is quite possible that the Govern- 
ment have been unconsciously influenced in this Bill to <dve an impettis to 
the importers and mahufacturers of British steel. However, that is 
a question I need not labonr here. The only thing that has happenal 
is that imports pf Continental steel iAto India have increased very 
imd British imports have gone down very eonsiderably: At th® sai^^ 
time Tatfi^ have been going oh; th^ have, been j^mgressing. 
willing, they may still go on progressing. There have been bounties and 
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what under the sun is there to make the scheme so ridiculous? Sir 
Charles lanes will have us believe that the figures of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
are not correct. W.ell it is quite open to the Government to give us 
more correct figures. Neither Mr. Mehta nor I have the advantage of 
the huge department that Sir Charles Innes has under him; as it is 
from the information placed at our disposal, from the facts and findings 
of the Tariff Board, we poor laymen must come to certain conclusions* 
Wo stick to certain principles. We are not particular whether the 
bounty is Rs. 9-8-0 or Ks. 9-4-0 per ton or any other sum; but the gen- 
eral scheme which we want to press upon the attention of the House is 
that the bounties might be continued to Tatas to the extent to which 
Government and the Tariff Board may consider absolutely necessary, — ^to 
that extent and no further. To that extent higher duties may be levied 
on all articles that come from Great Britain or the United Kingdom or 
from the Continent or elsewhere. It seems to me therefore from the 
ordinary common-sense point of view that this is the least objectionable 
of the many schemes before us. There are flaws in every scheme- The 
weighted average scheme has been thrown out: nnd with all respect to 
Mr. Jinnah, I do not propose to follow him in his tirades against the 
middleman. I am sorry he is so uncharitable to the middleman. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not uncharitable at all; on the contrary I 
iulmire him. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Thank you ver^ much on behalf of the middle* 
man. 

Sir Darcy Lindaay: May I appeal to the Honourable Member to bring 
his remarks to a conclusion? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Chair will see to it. The Honour- 
able Member need not interfere. 

Mr, M. K. Acharya: 1 am glad of the protection you have extended to 
me, Sir. I do not propose to abuse it by any means. I want, Sir, the 
gentlemen who will spetik after me to make this point clear. I want it 
made c?lear because it is troubling my own mind. 

Mr, President: That argument has been repeated by the Honourable 
Member half a dozen times. 

Mr. M, K. Acharya: And yet, Sir, other Honourable Members arc 
opposing it which shows that they have not understood me. However, 60 
turn now to the details of the position, according to Mr. Mehta there will 
be about 65 lakhs realised, and according to Mr. Jinnah 56 lakhs. That 
is what I hoard. Therefore, if the protection to Tata’s is to be 25 lakhs, 
there will be a margin according to Mr. Mehta of 40 lakhs and according 
to Hr. Jinnah of 9 lakhs less. My point is that any future companies 
coming in are nat likely to be as huge as Tata’s during the next three or 
four years. If other big companies do come in we will welcome them, 
but tbofe is 31 lakhs according to Mr. Jinnah or 40 lakhs according 
Hr. Mehta out of which bounties may be giv^n to those companies also, 
provided they, are properly examined by the Tariff Board and their c^ses 
recommended satislactority by the Tariff Board. Therefore, the 
ai^ument that other companies may come in, on which the Honourable 
Sir Charles Tnnes and my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah laid so much 
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stress, is not such as to Jead us .to throw out Mr. Janinadas Mehta's amend- 
ment for the simple reason that a fair margin does exist for providing 
for other companies that may come into existence. 

These then are the facta. Firstly, that the Government Bill proposea 
1 p M from the consumer very v(iry much more than is re- 

quired for protecting the Tatas and those large excesses could 
be utilised by the Government for their own hweet purposes as part of the 
general revenues. Secondly, that in the shape the Bill before the House 
now is, it does give a certain preference to iron goods coming from the 
United Kingdom over and above the goods that might come from elsewhere; 
and in the circumstances of the case the protection that is needed for Tatas 
does not require the imposition of these large heavy import duties over and 
above what may be found absolutely necessary to protect them. For all 
these reasons, Sir, T do press that some via media might be found, if pos- 
sible, whereby this House will be enabled to come to some conclusion upon 
the question of giving protection to Tatas which will obviate the difTiculties 
which lie in the way of our accepting any of the various amendments before 
the House. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Jamnadas* amendment, bad 
as it may seem, full eff flaws as it may seem, is less bad and less full of 
flaws than the scheme which has been laid before us by the Government, 
and for that reason, choosing the lesser of the two evils, T commend the 
amendment of Mr. Mehta to the acceptance of the House. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the (piostion be put). 

Pandit Madan Mohan Halaviya (Allahabad anrl Jbansi Divisions : Non- 
Muharnmadan Eural): St, at this stage, wdion the Bill is evidently in 
its last stage, I feeJ that I ought to emphasise some facts which require 
to be borne in mind in dealing with any Bill proposing protection to any 
industry in this country. Wha.ti has been la'd down is that the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature should agree regarding the protection to be 
given to any industry, and that the Secretary' of State will not then stand 
in .the way of it; and I wish to point out that tlaat is a ver\^ important 
fact in the consideration of such Bills. The Government and the Legis- 
lature have to agree, and I ask that it should be remembered that that 
imposes an obligation to agree both upon the Govermnent and this Legis- 
lature. It does not mean that we should try by a snatch vote, either on 
this side or the other side, to carry a Bill or to impose an enactment upon 
tlje country. It means that we ought to respect the spirit of the con- 
vention and try to come to an understanding—both the Government 
and the Legislature; and I submit, Sir, that the Government owes it to 
itself and to the House to see that its proposals are such that they com- 
mand the confidence and support of the bulk of the House, if not of the 
entire Assembly. Now, I ask Government to consider whether that 
is the situation. I do not doubt that the Tariff Board laboured 
earnestly and honestly at the question. T do not deny that they 
have given us the best of their recommendations. I do not doubt that 
the Government have come to the conclusion that they should accept 
these proposals with the best and honestest of motives- I do not for a 
moment think tha»t the Honburable Sir Charles Tnnos or those other Mem- 
bers who have voted with him or ^eed with him are prompted by 
any desire other than the desire to act rightly bv the people of India. But^ 
T ask them to consider the fact that in this House there is a very large 
body of Opinion which is opposed to the provisions of the Bfl! and they 
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have stated the reasons for that opposition. It is not .a wilful opposition; 
it is not a wanton opposition; nobody can say that the Bill is so good 
a measure that anybody who stands up to propose any different provision 
from what is embodied in it should be snubbed or rebuked as not knowing 
what he is talking about or that he should be put to “shame” for giving 
expression to his opinions and arguments, as unfortunately one or two 
Members have been. Tt is a Bill, Sir, on which the widest difference of 
opinion prevails, and the House had a right to expect that all these differ* 
ences of opinion should be heard and considered with sympathy, with 
respect, with consideration. There are two features of the Bill which 
stand out to which many Members of this House find it difficult to give 
their support. I may say at once that there is no one here who does not 
wish to support the Tata steel indust^^^ so far as this side at -least is con- 
cerned. Wo all want to "ive protection to the Tatas because wc regard it 
as a national industry. But we do think that even in our desire to give 
help to the Tatas wc should not impose a heavier burden upon the con* 
i^umer in the country than is actually necessary. W^e want to point out 
to the Government, we are entitled to point out to the Government, that 
this Bill is open to two obiections : one, that it introduces a larger 
measure of protection than the Tatas need, and secondly, that it imposes 
a larger burden upon the consumer than the situation demands. It 
has not been said — nobody has said it, not even the Honourable Sir. 
Charles Innes with all his ability and command of the whole subiect has 
said — that the men who will bo hurt by the proposed measure in Karachi, 
in Bombay, in Rangoon and other places, need necessarily be hurt, in order 
that Tatas should be helped. T have not yet heard why the area of protec- 
tion should he so much extended. And there is no doubt that the measure 
will realise a great deal more from the tax-payer than it seems necessary 
to. If .the proposals of the Government are open in these two respects to 
objection, namely, that a much larger amount of tax will be realised from 
the people under the Bill than >s necessary to ensure protection to the* 
Tata steel and that in places where the Tata steel does not compete, in 
places far beyond the circle of Tata’s operations, there is no justifioatioti 
for putting on the consumer of Continental steel the burden which it is 
proposed to place on him, that the Tata’s steel will not and cannot in the* 
nature of things he protected beyond a certain limit by the proposed 
measure of protection, because the Tatas produce annually less than 
400,000 tons of steel at present, while the total consumption in the country* 
is 12 to IB lakhs of tons — in view of those facts. I submit that the Gov- 
ernment should recognise that the opposition to the Bill is based on some 
consideration, some regard for the interests of the public. While that 
is so, we are at the same time face to face with the difficultv that the. 
amendmentB which have been proposed are also open to objection. It 
is quite easy for any Member of Go'*^errment to point out flaws in the 
RTYiendments that have been proposed. It is a very difficult task for any 
Member on this side of the House to put forward definite nronosnls fori 
taxation. We have not the command of the resources which the Govern-* 
ment have; they have got their whole Secretariat, the whole body of then* 
expert advisers at their command; thev know the h>s and outs of the tnide 
at^ they can calculate to the last figure what, exactly is needed and where- 
It is needed. We expect it of them therefore not mere! v to point out? 
what the flaws are, but also to point out how the flaws might be remedied.’ 
Tt is not enough for the Honourable Commerce Member to run down and 
rebuke Mr, Tomnadas Mehta because his figures are not correct, (Mr^ 
Jamnada^ M* Mehta: ‘‘They are correct."') Mr. Jamnadas Mehta claims 
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they are correct. But assuming they are not correct — after all he is* 
human, we are all human, including the Honourable Member for Commerce 
and Industry — and it is human to err — ^if there are mistakes in Mr. 
Jamnadas’ figures we expect that those mistakes should be pointed out 
and corrections made in them, and the proposals discussed on such a 
basis that the whole House might agree. I submit, Sir, that this has not 
been done. Mr. Jarnnadas has shown that according to his calculation, 
if the uniform duty proposed by the Government were levied on all kinds 
of steel which comes into this country, Rs. 65 lakhs will be realised; 
Mr. Jinnah says it will be Rs. 56 lakhs. It should be easy to settle which 
of these is the correct figure. Mr. Jarnnadas says that under his propo- 
sal Rs. 25 lakhs will have to be paid as bounty to the Tatas. You have 
got their figures of production calculated for seven years ; you are dealing 
with a seven years’ programme; you cannot be taken by surprise over these 
figures; you cannot suddenly be told that the production has increased^ 

S a lakh of tons and therefore you must find more money to pay bounties. 

iving got a period of seven years before you to calculate and deal with, 
you know and you can csalculate to the pie what will be the requirements 
of the situation within these seven years. The qu;p8tion before the 
House, therefore, is not whether Mr. Jarnnadas’ scheme is not open 
to objection. I assume, on the assurance of the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes, that it is open to objection on many points. 
Bttt I say, Sir, that it is not enough to say that it is open to objections. 
He has got all the figures. If he wants to help the country he can. If 
he wants to come to an agreement with the Ho\ise on the basis of which 
alone such a Bill should be passed by this House, he can put forward 
alternative proposals to minimise the evils which he has detected in the 
system proposed by Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta, and T say, Sir, that this House 
does expect Government to come to its aid to that extent. Mr. Jinnah, 

I am sorry to say, — I have worked with him for many years,— has in- 
dulged in special pleading on this occasion which has disappointed me. , 
We have heard very able speeches from Mr. Jinnah, but his pleading on* 
this occasion has left me unconvinced in spite of all my desire to under- 
stand what he has urged and to try to agree with him and with other 
Members who think like him. But T subniit. Sjr, it is no argument to 
say that bounties are condemned. Sir, bounties have built up the huge 
industries of the X^nited States of America, Canada, Australia and other 
countries. (An Honourable Member: “and Japan”.) Yes, in Japan toov 
they have been paid freely. Bounties have been adopted by this Govern- 
ment itself during the last three years, and I cannot understand why 
bounties are condemned to the extent that they are being condemned to- 
day. Bounties have to be resorted to if you are to follow a reasonable 
policy whereby industries will be helped to develop and grow. Here is a. 
very clear case. You want to protect one important industry in this 
country. There are two proposals before the House* On^ is to tax air 
import^ of steel into this country and to extend the burden beyond the* 
circle of Tata opierations to all consumers of steel at Karachi, Rangoon, 
Bombay and other parts of the country; the other proposal is tq raise a 
e^ain amount by increasing the duty on imports of steel, and to pay 
bounties to our own steel to a certain extent, and be dope with theiu. 

It has bew asked what will happen if hew firms come into eidtitefice. 
First it was urged that uniter the bounty system the Thtas will find it, 
to their advantage to make one land of steel rnth>r^ t^^ ani^ithfer add b 
tc'^manulaeture'moafe of that' steel/' ''"■'•■'“'T 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, it is so. 

Pandit Hadan Hoban Malaviya: 1 am sorr^ to think that oven the 
Honourable the Mnance Member should support that view. Is it not 
within the power of the Oovernment of India to say to the Tatfiis for whom 
wo are taxing the country, that if you will act unfairly towards us, you will 
perish? Is it conceivable that the Tatas, knowing what the Assembly is 
doing for them, will play the Assembly and the country false? I say they 
will not. 1 undertake to say they will not, foi^ if they will do so, they know 
that they will never again receive support from the representatives of the 
people in this Assembly. I do not think it is fair to charge them with any 
desire to do so. Even in ordinary life if you do a kind act to a fellowman, he 
remembers it and he feels grateful to you. Here not merely gratitude but 
self-interest itself will compel* the Tatas to be honest with the Assembly and 
the country. I therefore dismiss that apprehension, Sir, with no more 
consideration than it deserves. 1 say that Tatas are certain to keep to 
the conditions that are essential for them to continue to get the support 
of the Legislature and the country at large. The second point is that 
other finns may come into existence and the production of the Tatas 
might increase. Yes. it may increase; but you have calculated a seven 
years' programme. As has boon pointed out, if you pay 25 lakhs in bount- 
ies now, you still will have, according to Mr. Jinnah’s calculation, 81* 
lakhs extra, and according to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's calculation, 40 lakhs 
extra, out of which to pay further bounties, if it should become necessary 
to do BO. And if the Tatas develop beyond present expectation, or new 
firms of great magnitude come into existence and begin to flood the country 
with steel of the kind you require, this Assembly will be able to deal 
with the situation, the Assembly and the Government of India will still 
exist, and they will deal with the situation when it arises. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. You have to contend against the present evil 
of competition from outside. And is it impossible that the Government 
and the Assembly acting together should not be able to devise means 
whereby greater protection might be given to a national industry without 
inflicting an unjustifiably great burden upon the people? I do not imow. Sir. 
why there should be so much opposition, determined opposition, to every 
scheme, except the one embodied in the Bill. I submit that the Govern- 
ment should recognise the difficulty of those Members of the House who 
do not see their way to accept the Government measure, — ^not because we 
want to hurt our English fellowmen. I should be ashamed if I thought 
of injuring any English fellowman or any other fellowman. It is not our 
desire that our English fellowmen should be injured. I wish them pros- 
perity, But the question before me is, whether in wishing them prosperity, 
I wish them natural, honest, honourable prosperity or T should sacrifice the 
interest and happiness of my own people in order to make a contribution 
to the prosperity of my fellowmen outside India. I do not wish to do 
that. I wish that the consumer shoujd be made to bear only that much 
of burden which is necessarj'^ to protect the strej ♦ninstrv in which v/e 
are eJl interested. 

What is wanted now, Sir, in such a situation is a little more pati^ce 
and a little more earnest endeavour to understand each other on both sides 
o{ the House. A measure of this importance which for seven years 
imposes a heavy burden upon the consumer of steel is under the considem- 
tiem qf this Assembly. There are defects in the scheme that have heen 
put forward; some Members find it difficult to accept Mr, lamnad^ 
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Mehta’s proposal, while other Members find it difficult to accept tlie Ciov* 
ernmtmt proposals. ' Why should there not be an agreement on both sides 
to sit down together again and consider what should be donel^ Has the 
hnal day come/^ Is there no possibility oi any further consideration? 1 
see one Honourable Member nods his head. It means he tells me tiiat the 
final day has come. 1 do not agree in that view, Sir. We are a Legis- 
lature, a Legislature which owes it to the people of this country to sit on 
froni day to day, night and day, for weeks and weeks, if necessary, until 
it comes to a conclusion which will protect all the legitimate interests 
' of the people and make for their happiness. Why should there be such huny 
to rush this Bill through before a particular date? There can be provision 
''made for continuing the present Act; other means can be found by which 
the situation can be saved. The Government can, if they w^ant to do so, 
help us to pass the measure within the time they w ant by pointing out 
what the flaws in the proposals of Mr. Jamniidas Mehta are and how 
they should be amended. If they do not. they should at least agree to 
sit together with us so that we might discuss th(‘ matter and we might 
ourselves, after hearing them, suggest how^ we can meet their objections. 
fBut I submit, Sir, the way in which the Bill is being dealt wdth is full 
of pain to me. I do not think that a proposal which affects the people 
of this country, the poor people of this country, should be passed in 
the manner in which it is being passed. I have heard complaints, 
I have received telegrams and letters from various dealers or steel, 
men who are carrying on the steel trade and men who use 
steel. They complain that if the Bill is passed, the humble trader and 
consumer will be very seriously injured. A few days aero a meeting was 
‘held in Delhi at which many of these men gave expression to their fears 
and voiced their complaints. We have received similar complaints, from 
various other parts of the country. T ask the Government to consider 
whether all these complaints of the poor, small trader and industrialist are 
not worthy of consideration. What is going to be done to protect these 
people? And why should this measure be passed wffien there is so much 
opposition to it in this House? These are tho points, Sir, which I want 
the Goveniment to consider. If Government can tell us — ^no one else 
on this side can do it — ^if Government can make up their mind tto tell 
us what exactly is the difficulty they find in adopting Mr, Jamnadas Mehta’s 
proposal and with what modification they are prepared to accept it, then 
they can ask you, Sir, to adjourn the further discussion of this measure, and 
I am sure you will accept their proposal, If this is not done, and if the 
Government wdll drive ns to vote on the proposals as they stand, many on 
this side will feel constrained to cast their vote against the Government 
)Bill because of the objections they have to it. We do not like to do so; 
we should like to avoid it. But if that is practically the only course left 
open to us, we shall bo compelled to adopt it in the discharge of our 
duty to the country. On the other hand, if the Government would take 
up the matter in a more sympathetic spirit and remember that the two 
iSdce of the House must agree in order that protection should be given in 
a legitimate and reasonable manner to any industry in this eouht^^^ they 
v^ould show greater regard for the opinion of this section erf the House, 
Sir. That is all I have'to say. 

Sir WlMtawi (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 

Non-Official): Sir, ais the original protagonist in this Hou^e of 'dealing vdth 
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this question by a system of bounties, several of my friends on this side 
of the House have suggested to me that I should address you on the sub- 
ject. I shall be very brief on the point, Sir, it is simply this. I was, in 
the first instance, in favour of treating the whole question of protection to 
the steel industry by the system of bounties and I am so to-day (Hear, 
hear), but, w^hen I suggested the treatment of the case by a system of 
bounties, I did not suggest that those bounties should be raised out of a 
high protective tariff. Mv scheme was that those bounties w^ere to be 
found from the revenues of the general tax-payer in order that we should 
see at all times, in voting the amount which was involved, exactly what 
the protection was costing the country and have it constantly in our 
minds. Mr. Jamnadas Me^hta’s scheme, how-ever, is one that I cannot 
agree with. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his very first minute of dissent, on the 
very first Steel Bill, took exactly the same view on some points as he takes 
to-day. He said that the tariff wall that was then proposed in the Bill 
was in his opinion inadequate, both as regards rates and duration. He has 
been proved wrong as regards rates, because the Bill before the House 
to-day finds it possible considerably to reduce the tariff rates. Ho 
then brought forward several points such as — that “it was not 
desirable that the private manufaelurer should get rich and 
prosperous at the cost of the public'’, — he w^anted a scheme of 
nationalisation or profit-sharing or State purchase, and so on. But we 
find to-day that by a series of mental gymnastics be has come round to 
my point of view, that fhe case should ho treated bv bounties. But his 
own system is one which would not work. Sir Charles Innes has dealt 
with it in detail and I will not weary the House by repeating it. 

Sir, when you consider Mr. Shanmukham Chetty’s scheme, he speaks 
as Member for Coimbatore, I also, Sir, am a Member for Coimbatore. 
I have a Chamber of Commerce there and I have constituents in Coimbatore 
as has Mr, Shanmukham Ohetty. My constituents are situated throughout 
the w^hole of India and it is speaking for these consumers of steel through- 
out the whole of India that 1 say that of all the schemes that have been 
put before the House in this Debate the one which now holds the field, 
namely, the Government Bill, to which I subscribed in Select Committee, 
is in my opinion the best of the whole lot. (An Honourable Member 
“Question?”) Sir, in a nutshell, stripped of all the words we have heard, 
it is merely this. Supposing vou trade in apples and pears instead of 
steel. What is the go^ of giving you too much protection for your apples 
and insufficient protection for your pears? In this Bill you have the 
minimum of protective duty, namelv, Bs. 19, so that Mr. Chetty’s consti- 
tuents at Coimbatore and my constituents at Coimbatore will only have 
to pay Bs. 19 duty for their steel if it is of standard quality. If it is non- 
standard quality, they will have to pay Bs. 30 duty. (An Honourable 
Member: “Why?”) iSecause that is the difference between the two 
grades, . as stated. Therefore, that is the only point at issue. And 
submit that of edl the schemes before the House, the Government Bill 
is the best of the whole lot and it has my support, 

Eonotirable Members: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

Mr, Fresident: The question is that the question be now put. 

The> motion was adopted. 

D 
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lb. President : The question is : 

“ That for siib-clause (/) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted ; 

(1) For sub-section (A) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the following 
sub -section shall be substituted, namely : 

* (4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as 
he thinks necessary that articles chargeable with duty under 
Part VII of the Second Schedule are being imported into British 
India at such a price as is likely to render ineffective the protection 
intended to be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured 
in India, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, increase such 
duty to such extent as he thinks necessary.’ ” 

The Assembly divided: 


AY«S-56. 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr, 

Adharya» 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy, 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar^ Mr. M, S. Sesha. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr, D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das, 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Ohetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Caiunder, Mr. Nirmal Ohupder. 

Das, Mr, B. 

Dm, Pandit Nil^antha. 

Dutt, Mr, Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Qoswami, Mr, T. 0. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai N. 

Iyengar, Mr. A, Rangaswan^i. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasf. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
.Joshi, Mr* N» 1Mb 
Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr. Bah Ahmad. 

Kunzm, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mphan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, pr. B. S. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maiihri 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. G. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang BeHari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. BHabendra Chapdra. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T, A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Nax9.yan Prasad* 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Ka|^, Gangi^l^dr 
Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tirloki Nath, Lala. 
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NOES— 66. 


Abdul Az\Zf Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Haye, Mr. 

Abaul Matin Chaudhury, -Manlvi. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Suliibzada. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A, M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar -ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyaiigar, liao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr, J. W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh, 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dimnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Basul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin- Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghulnm Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Havman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for 
Three of the Clock. 


Hytler, Dr. L. K. 

iniies, Xhe Honourable Sir Charlea. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Jinnah, Mr. M, A. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
bardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsai/, Sir Darcy, 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur, 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut. > 
Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Natique, Maulana A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajah, Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir victor. 

Singh, Eai Bahadur S. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Takub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali KHan, Nawab Sir. 


Lunch till Twenty -Five Minutes to 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr* Mukhtar Sing^ (Meemt Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
I beg to move. 

The ]^onpiirable Sir Charles Izuies* I rise to a point of order as to 
Whether two clear days* notice was given in regard to this amendment. 

Mr. President: H^is the Honourable Member given two days* clear 
motice? 


MnUktar ainglt: ¥e^^ BW, 
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Mr. L. GraJiam: Notice was received in the office at 1-30 p.m. on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must resume his seat whea 
another Member rises. 

The office received notice of the Honourable Member's amendment at 
1-30, and therefore it could not be in time. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Notice of the llesolution, Sir, that I want to move 
was giv(‘n and that has already been printed. 

Mr. President: The fact that the arnendnicnt has been printed does not 
entitle the Honourable ]\Iomber lo move it if it is found that proper 
notice was not given. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: This is dated the 12lh February, and it can- 
not be on Saturday last. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is referring to amendment 
No. 8 on the list. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1’hcre is no objection to No. 8, 
Sir. 

Mr. President: I take it that the Honourable Member drops all amend- 
ments of which he gave notice only the day before yesterday. Ho is entitled 
to move amendment No. 8. 

*Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in sub-clause (/) of clause 2 of the Bill after the proviso to the proposed 
sub-section (>’) Ibe following further proviso be inserted : 

‘ Provided further that small articles such as bolts, nuts, toys, utensils, cutlery,, 
etc., manufactured by bona fide Indian manufacturers out of steel of non- 
Indian origin purchased in the market will be given a rebate of the duty 
charged under the Act.* ** 

Sir, I have the good fortune of moving this Resolution at this very oppor- 
tune time when all are agreed not only to take measures for the protec- 
tion of the steel industry in India but also when we are trying to protect 
the British steel industry as well. Sir, by passing this Bill as it is, the 
result will be that a good many industries of the country will come to grief. 
In order to illustrate my point. Sir, I take first the bolts and nuts industry. 
The importance of this industry will be quite clear from the fact that in 
1925 we imported bolts and nuts worth Rs. 27,58,530. That shows that 
the country is importing a very large quantity of bolts and nuts. It is 
practically in every city that bolts and nuts are manufactured. There is 
a firm, Messrs. Kirloskar Bros., Limited. They have purchased a plant 
worth Rb, li lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: It mi^ht shorten the Honourable 
Member's arguments if I am permitted to point out that the application 
for protection for bolts and nuts is now being considered by the Tariff' 
Board. 

(Befseral^Honourahle tiefnber$: ^'Withdraw, withdraw.-') 


^Speech not corrected by the Hbhonrahle 
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Mr. Mukhtar Singh: That does not mean that this is not the proper 
time to move this Resolution. That is all the more reason, Sir, why pro- 
tection for the bolts and nuts industry is necessary and this is the time 
to consider that point. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member not satisfied with the state- 
ment made by the Honourable the Commerce Member? 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: No, Sir. My amendment concerns not only the 
bolts and nuts industry but also a good many other articles to which I shall 
refer just now. No protective or prohibitive duty is levied for bolts and 
nuts which are imported from outside the country, while a prohibitive duty, 
practically speaking, has been levied on the raw material from which bolts 
and nuts are manufactured. It means, Sir, that we are putting the manufac- 
turers to a great loss wdien we levy a duty on the raw material and when 
we do not levy a duty on the imported article. 1 may say, Sir, for the 
information of the House that the British trade is not much affected as 
regards bolts and nuts. The House will be pleased to notice that in 1921 
import of Britisli Empire bolts and nuts w^as 19,54,400 and this has been 
decreased by 11,79,125. So, practically speaking, the British manufacturer 
is not able to (Compete in the Indian market as regard*:; bolts and nuts. The 
result of the duty, Sir, would be tliat w’e shall be levying a duty of about 
Rs. 2 per cwt. on mild bars wdiich are needed for the manufacture of bolts 
and nuts. If we take other eases. Sir, w^e find this. Take the case of toys. 
Delhi is noted for the manufacture of metal toys. They are made out of 
different kinds of tin-plates and the result w^ould be that they would be 
hit very hard. Then, there is the manufacture of buckets of tin or galva- 
nised iron. They are also manufactured, Sir, in practically every city. 
There is domestic hardware w^hieh is manufactured at different places. If 
we raise the duty, the result would be that the raw material would become 
very eostly. If w^c take the ease of safes, we find that in 1921 w'e were 
importing safes worth Rs. 5,18,012. 

The Honourable Sir Charles InneS: On a point of order, Sir, there is 
no mention of safes in the Honourable Member’s amendment. 

Mr, Mukhtar Singh: T may point out to my Honourable friend that 
I have used the word, etc.”. (Laughter.) The main point is whether 
we are going to give protection to those manufacturers who use different 
kinds of steel as the raw material for the manufacture of small industries. 
There are various other articles, Sir, w^hich are mamit^actured in the country. 
Take the case of locks, lanterns, sheet metal utensils. There are so many 
articles that are nianufactured out of Continental steel and if we do not 
propose to give any rebate to these manufacturers, they wn’11 be really at a 
loss to know how^ to make their living. There would h - . ii uo necessity 

for moving this Resolution if all those articles were not imported from other 
countries. They have not only to compete with manufacturers in, the 
country but the manufacturers have to compete with all the foreign manu- 
iacturers, and this is why this Bill at least should not put them to a loss 
while taking care to protect the steel industry. The only objection that 
can be taken to my Resolution might be .... . 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member speak of his amendment 
as an amendment, and not as a Resolution. 

Kttklitsr Singh: There is only one objection that can be ^en to 
thy amendthent and that is this. It will he very difficult in practice to 
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know how to give this rebate to these people. I would submit that there 
are two ways in which this rebate can be given. We must satisfy ourselveS' 
as to how much raw material has been used and on the basis of that we 
can calculate the amount of duty that has been charged by Government 
over and above the revenue duty and in that case we can very easily give 
a rebate to the manufacturer. Or there might be ether rules made under 
the Act which might be worked out as to how the rebate should he given. 
So I beg to submit that it is very necessary that we should give protection 
to these small industries that deserve it. The small manufacturer has a 
very small capital and every pie to him is very precious. We should not 
only consider the case of a big manufacturer who can very well lose a few 
nipees, but here the small manufacturer has a very small capital and has 
very little to lose, and therefore we should try our best not to put him to 
a loss by enacting this Bill. 

With these few words I commend my amendment to the favourable 
consideration of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; The Honourable Member was mis- 
taken in saying that there is only one objection to be taken to his amend- 
ment. I will mention only two. First, the amendment is so vague as to 
be entirely unworkable. How can we give a rebate on an “ et cetera 
What is meant by “ toys, utensils The suggestion is quite unworkable. 
Are we to have a special staff to give back thousands of rupees to small manu- 
facturers for duty paid on small amounts of imported steel? How are wo 
to prove that the imported steel is not Indian steel? Who is to decide 
whether a manufacturer is a bona fide Indian manufacturer? I must there- 
fore oppose tlie amendment as being altogether vague and entirely un- 
workable. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

*’ That in sub-clause (7) of clause 2 of the Bill after the provi.so to the proposed 
sub-section (,5) the following further proviso be in.S(?rled : 

* Provided further that small articles such as holts, nuts, toys, utensils, cutlery, 
etc., manufactured by bona ft.de Indian manufacturers out of .steel of noti- 
Indian origin purchased in the market will be given a rebate of the duty 
charged under the Act.* ** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Mr. Das. 

The Honourable Sir Chailes Innes: Sir, I rise to a point of order. I 
object to Mr. Das s amendment on the ground that it is outside the scopo 
of the Bill, which deals with the increase of import duties in order to pro- 
vide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : I have adopted this 
safeguard as I think that we cannot accept this Bill without introducing 
this sub-clause in clause 2 of the Bill. It merely amplifies the matter andf 
binds down the Government to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board as a whole. I think I am justified in my amendment, 

Mr. President: The difiBculty of the Chair in reg^ to this amendment 
is not the one pointed out by the Honourable the Gpmmeme 
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real difficulty is in regard to the words “ Municipal and Local Boards in 
the amendment. The question is Mffiether this Legislature is entitled to 
legislate on provincial subjects without the sanction of the Governor General. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: On a provincial transferred subject. 

Mr. B. toas: In the Government of India there are no transferred sub- 
jects, and although the transferred subjects are under the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, the Government engineers rule tlie whole show that has been 
transferred to the Municipal and District Boards, and for that reason I have 
brought it into my amendment. 

Mr. President: The question the Honourable Member has to answer is 
whether this Legislature is entitled to make or take into consideration any 
loss regulating a provincial subject without the sanction of the Governor 
General. 

Mr. B. Das: I beg to sul)mit that this Legislature being the Central 
Government are quite competent to advise Provincial Oovemioents and 
the transferred departments of Provincial Governments. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member read section 67? 

Mr, B. Das; I am sorry. Sir, I have not got a copy- of the Act. 

Mr. President: T must rule tlu' ainendiiient as it stands out of order 
under section 67 of the Government of India Act. But T do not wish to 
be harsh with the Honourable Member. If he is prepared to drop the 
words '' Municipal and Local Boards I will allow the remaining part to 
stand. 

Mr. B. Das'S^ T thank you, Sir, and bow to your ruling, and consent to 
drop the words ** Municipal and Local Boards 'h T hope, however, that 
the provincial Legislature will take a note of the observations we make 
here. 

I beg to move the amendment that stands in my name, namely: 

That after sub-clause {!) of clause 2 of the Bill the following new sub-clause be 
inserted : 

‘ (2) The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India and in the local official Gazettes, declare that the purchase of 
steel of Indian origin shall be given preference to by all the Government 
Denartments, Railway Board, State-aided Railways, the Military Depart- 
ment and the Indian Stores Department in India.’ ” 

Sir, in our discussion of this Bill we have often quoted the recommenda- 
lions of the Tariff Board, 1926, as the gospel to be followed. I find, how- 
ever, that the Bill is drafted so that it only gives effect to half of tho^ 
naeommendations, that is, reducing arid levying a certain amount of tariff 
rates on steel to give protection to the steel industry. But it does not 
give effect to the other half of the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
wMriH are described in pafagrapH 166 on page 97 : 

Our proposftlji may be considered not separate recommendations as to* 
diilgr apjpropriatp for each class ^f st^l, but as a considered and connected sc^oeme 
TOt ibe grant of protection tb toe Steel industry as a whole.” 
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. That scheme is referred to on page 74, paragraph 134 : 

“ The success of the policy of protection will largely depend upon iAe co-operation 
which the. Government receives from railways^ the larr^est purchasers of steel in India^ 
and it is of the utmost im2>ortance that they should offer every possible encouragement 
to the use of Indian viatcriaL As we have emphasized in a pr^ious Chapter, it Is 
essential that the railways should arranj^e to purchase the whole of their requirements 
of rails in India so far as they can be produced in the country. The disposal of 
structural sections at present is of less importance, since the Steel Company has no 
difficulty in selling the whole of its output.'* 

Further on it says : 

** The expansion of the industry will be largely affected by its ability to dispose 
of an increasing output of structural material and within a fevr years this question will 
constitute a serious problem. It is therefore important that the railways should now 
undertake the* revision of their designs for bridges, buildings and other works so as 
to facilitate the use of a larger proportion of Indian structural sections in the future.*’ 

Sir, 1 may here ju&t refer to another quotation from the first Beport 
of the Tariff Board in 1024, where they say : 

“ The object of protection is to secure the Indian market for the Indian producer, 
and the Government purchases of iron and .steel constitute a large part of the effective 
demand.** 

Sir, in 1924, in the debates, some of us tried to impress on the Gov- 
ernment that the tjovernment should give us an undertaking that the 

Government departments would purchase, as far as they could and as far 
as are available, all their requirements of iron and steel in India. But no 
such undertaking was given, and as far as I recollect, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member said they could not give a guarantee to carry out every 
part of the reconmiendalions of the Tariff Board. But we are luckier this 
year and the Honourable the Cojiimeree Member has told us that the 

Tariff Board's reoommendaiions should he given effect to as a whole 

and the Tariff Board themselves have said that their recommendations 
should be given effect to as a Mdiolc. One part of their recommendations 
is that a duty should be put on steel so that the steel industry should 
receive adequate protection, but the producer of steel must find purchasers. 
In India it is the Government Departments that purchase the largest 
amount of steel and iron, and w^e know' the Indian Stores Department is 
controlled by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra and the Kailway 
Department is controlled by the Honourable the Commereb Member. 
We know the Indian Stores Department has made some rules, by which 
^be subordinate Departments are asked, if they can, to buy articles of 
Indito manufacture, but they do not put their whole heart into it and 
do not buy articles of Indian origin. If Honourable Members who were 
in the last Assembly recollect aright, w'e once discussed wdth the Honour- 
able Member for Bailways the question that the Stores Departments of 
the Eailw'ays should make some effort ‘to buy certain articles of Indian 
produce. The Honourable Member for Commerce quoted certain rules 
ty which the Railways were asked that they muy purchase preferentially 
goods of Indian origin. There was no command from the Government 
to buy goods and iron and steel of Indian origin. Sir, those kinds of 
pious expressions found in the Tariff Board’s recommendation in 1924 or 
expressed by the Honourable Government Members on the floor 
of this House will not give us any sasuranee that Gov- 

’ eminent are g^ing to fulfil that part of 

and this Bill will not pve. effect to the reik^thmehdaMdh of ^ 
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Tariff Board in all its aspects if Government do not incorporate 
in the Statute the other half of the recommendation which is that 
Government departments must make their purchases of steel of Indian 
origin. I do not want to go into the details of the rail purchases 
now; I will do that subsequenily in another amendment. But there also 
the Tariff Board have recommended that the railways should buy all their 
rails from the Indian steel firm to give full protection to that industry. 
We have too new schemes for 0,000 miles of railways, which 'were men- 
tioned in the speech by His Excellency the Viceroy in Simla last year. 
We are soon to have 6,000 additional miles of railways. Immense quan- 
tities of rails will be purchased for them and structural steel for station 
yards, buildings and bridges will be required, and unless the Government 
fulfil that part of the obligation, simply fixing the tariff duty and ex))ress- 
ing a pious wish to give protection to the steel industry in India will be 
of no avail. Tatas manufacture standard steel and why should it not be 
purchased by the Stores Department and the Government departments? 
I hope the Military Department also will take a lesson from them and 
in their strategic railway lines or in building structures they will use as 
far as poss'blc iron and steel of Indian origin. Of course the military 
contracts wo cannot discuss on the floor of this House, but we hope His 
Excellency the Comm.ander-in -Chief and ^he Miilitar>- Department will 
see that their Depaiiment gives preference to steel of Indian manufac- 
ture. I do not suggest that, by introducing this clause into the Bill, we 
are giving a ])r(UTiiurn to the Tata steel industry. The price of steel is 
regulated and is well known to the Government, because the Customs 
Department of the Govc^rnnient knows the pri(‘.es from the invoices of the 
imporh^rs and the Tata price can be regulated, and even if the price of 

Tata iron is a few per (?ent. higher, in order to give protection to steel of 

Indian manufacture, the State being the largest purchaser, ought to 
confine theur purchases first to the Indian steel and only later take steel 

fronj outside. It may bo said the public can buy Tata steel, but the 

public are very small users of steel and they ordinarily use fabricated 
sections bars, rods, etc., for their buildings, but usually Continental steel 
being cheaper, they give preference to that, I may mention that the public 
purchases are very small compared with those of the Government- An- 
other thing is that in India the structunil engineering industry is not 
getting orders from the Government and the Railways and the military 
Departments. I do not agree with the Tariff Board when they say 
Indian engineering firms cannot fabricate more than 15 or 20 thousand 
tons; they can manufacture even 100,000 tons of structural and fabri- 
cated steel if they get the orders. In another amendment of mine I will 
go into this in detail later on. There arc various engineering firms all 
over India who will be glad to manufacture structural steel provided they 
are given the chance. They do not get the chance. Firms like Bums, 
Jessops, Richardson and Crudas and many lesser engineering firms to-day 
find no work from the Railways and are starving for orders. Yet orders 
go outside to British firms and Indian engineering firms suffer and Indian 
workmen find no employment. 

If we had suspicion of this Government to-day, I am not talking of 
that suspicion on the floor of this House. I believe in your bona fides, 
*Giv6 us a guarantee of your honesty of purpose and give us statutory 
guarantee. Why do you not incorporate in the Statute ? 
tSk Charles Inn^ will not he here aft^ two months and thereaft^ 1 do 
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not know who will be the Honourable Member who will sit there as Conl- 
merce Member. He may say have forgotten; I did not give an under- 
taking of that kind.’' f will just illustrate my observations by citing an 
incident how Government memory after all is very short. The other day I 
asked my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons why no local advisory com- 
mittee for the Bengal Nagpur Eailway had been set up at Nagpur as was 
assured us by Mr. KSim on the floor of the House and he said he did not 
know what Mr. Sim told us on the floor of the House two years ago. 
Wejl, Sir. thc‘ new Commerce Member may not know what Sir Charles 
Innes wanted to do or that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra told us that it is 
the definite policy of Government that all Government purchases should 
be primarily and preforontially confined to articles of Indian origin. Well. 
Sir, I hope I have not brought in any heat into my speech. I am speak- 
ing in the most conciliatory spirit- T hope the Government will under- 
stand the spirit of suspicion, the growing spirit of suspicion that is at the 
back of our minds year after yccar, and will be hom^st and fair with us. 
We are not asking you to-day anything that will lower the prestige of the 
Government. I ask the Government to fulfil their obligations which have 
been undertaken on the floor of this House. Let them give efft»ct to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board in full, and if they do not do so we 
shall suspect in our minds that the Govcinmient are not going to fulfil the 
other half of the obligations. The Treasury Benches who sit tln^re live 
in Simla and Delhi. They have very little time to sen^ tliat the depart.- 
ments under them carry out the orders that have been issued by them 
for purchases of articles of Indian stetd. The IhiilwHy Department, the 
Agents of the various railways, the store-kec^pers and the liead store- 
keepers of railways, as also the store-keepers of the Provincial Govern- 
ments in the various departments, and the various underlings of the* 
Indian Stores Department all try to fwade this order and interpret rules 
framed to suit their ow'n taste. That is why we. waitt it declared on the 
Statute-book, and I commend my amendment to the Government and to 
this House. 

Mr. M* S. Aney (Berar Eei)resentative) : Sir, T would like to support 
this amendment on a different ground to the one wMch Mr. Das made 
out just now\ His amendment seeks to create a statutory obligation on 
the Government to make purchases of steel of Indian manufacture, I 
mean Indian manufactured steel. I believe the success of the very scheme 
for which the Honourable Member pleaded so eloquently and has been 
pleading so eloquently for the last few days requires that there should be 
an obligation like that on the Statute-book. If we turn to clause (4) 
of section 2, we find that this Bill contemplates the possibility of the 
protection that is given by us at present proving ineffective some time 
hereafter. In that case power is given to the Governor General in Council 
to alter the duty in such a way as to make it effective. The question ie 
whether at that particular moment the Governor General in Council will 
do it or not, leaving the fate of the Indian industry to chance. If thi« 
House is really serious, as I think it is, that these powers should be exer- 
cised at the proper moment and the Indian industry’s fate should not be 
left to tremble in the balance at that dtitica! hour, then it is necessary 
that vrihatever disadvantages are likely to accrue to Indian consumers in 
this country on account of the protection proving ineffeofete must ahte 
simultan^uSly accrue to Gbvernmefet. If we put a statutory 
Hon upon the Government by cfompelfing .to mdeo pumhases off 
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Indian steel, then they will be co-sufferors along with the Indian people 
at that time and tin* necessity for making those alterations for which we 
have niade provision in the law will be more easily appreciated- From 
that point of view, from the point of view of making this scheme genuinely 
successful — a desire which the Honourable the Commerce Member has 
himself expressed — 1 would urge on this House to accept the amendment 
which rny Honourable friend has just moved. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sjr, 1 do not complain of any heat 
in Mr. Das’s speech: my only complaint is that he spent the last twenty 
minutes in flogging what I might call a very dead horse. He suggests^ 
as Mr. Aney put it, that we should lay a statutory obligation upon Gov- 
ernment to givt' preference to Indian steel. T may point out that the 
amendment itstdf does not lay any obligation of any sort or kind on the 
Government. It merely says that “the Governor General in Council may 
by notification in the Gazette of India and in the local official Gazettes 
declare that the purchase of steel of Indian origin shall be given preference''. 
Now, Sir, what is the use of requiring Government by a clause in this 
Bill to issue a notification of that kind when Government have already 
issued a notification to that effect. The Stores llules say perfectly definitely 
that “all articles which are produced in India” — T pause here to point 
out that that covers steel and steel articles — “shall in preference to articles 
not manufactured in India or wholly or partly manufactured in India, for 
Government purposes be purchased locally.” We have already issued 
orders in the sense in w’hieh Mr. T)as asks and I do suggest that it is 
quite unnecessary to udd this clause to the Bill. T may add, for Mr. 
Das's information and for th(' information of tlvs House, that those Kales 
are now’ under revision by my Honourtible, colleague Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra. 

Mr. Das 8ugg('.sted that the Kail way Department wore not buying 
enough structurals — T think he said — from the Tata JroTi and Steel (Com- 
pany; but I think Mr. Das must have overlookc'd what the Tariff Board 
say in paragraph 34 of theV Keport. They point out that at pr(\sent the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company is not in a very good position to make 
structural sections because it has to make them jn its old mills. When 
it has got its new mills running it w^ill be very much easier to make struc- 
turals of all kinds. The diflicultv at the present time is that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company only roll cert.ain seotions and those sections do not 
always fit our railway bridges. We have just started in the Kail way De- 
partment to carry out the recommendation made by the Tariff Board in 
paragraph 34, that is, to make revised standardised designs for bridges on 
ithe railways. As soon as these standardised designs are out thov will be 
sent to the Tata Iron and Steel Company in order that Tatas may know 
what Isections to roll- In these circumstances I hope my Honourable 
friend will not press his amendment. 

Mr. Resident: The question is: 

“That after sub-claase (7) of clause 2 of the Bill the following new sub-clause be ^ 
inserted : 

* ^ Tte Governor General in Ciwuoil mey by notification in the Gazette ©( * 
In4iA &Bd in the local official Gazettes declare that the purchase 
steel of Indian origin shall be given preference to by all the Governnient 
l^artmenis, Bail way Board. State^aided Bailways, the Military Befmrik- 
ment and the Indian Stoaes Bepartment in India.! “ 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES-^S. 


Abdul Lalif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi, 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. 9. Sesha. 
Badi-uz-Zanian, IMaulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. I). V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyara Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Tlangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 
•Jayakar, Mr. M. It. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Ko^kar, Mr. N. G. 

Kidwa’, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 
iKunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dlilrendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad.. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 


NOES-46. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyuni, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr, 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nfiwabzada Say id. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Nara.siinha 
GopalaHAvami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. (r. 

Coatraan, Mr. J. 

Dbnovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H, 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr, L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlefct, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 


Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Is-mail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Na.sir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A, 

Sykes, Mr." B. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was negatived. ' 

Mr* President; The next amendment that I propose to take is amend- 
ment No. 10 on the first list, by Mr, Joshi. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Obarlea InneB: Sir, I rise to a point of order. I 
submit that this amendment comes within the mischief pt section 07(2) (a) 
of the Gorvemmeht of India Act in that it is a measure which imposes a 
charge on the revenues of India and has not obtained tlbe sanction of the 
<Iovemor. General. % / ? 
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Mr, H. M. J06hi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, my amendment 
does not place any burden upon the general revenues. 

Mr. President: What does it do? 

Mr. N. M. Joslui: My amendment is that the proceeds from the duty 
shall not be carriecl to the general revenues. We are levying an import 
duty, and I want that the income realised from this protective duty shall 
not be carried to the general revenues. I therefore think, Sir, that my 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. President: Is not the reveniu' derived from the protective duties part 
of the general revenues? 

Mr. N. M. Joi^t: I do not think, Sir, that should be carried to the 
general revenues. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : May I point out, 
Sir, that so far as the Bill is concerned, it already affects public revenues, 
and this being merely an amendment no previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council is necessary. Already the Bill is before us 
and the amendment only affects the principle of the Bill. Therefore, Sir, 
no further sanction is necessary under section 67(2) [a), 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Kura!) : May I also point out, Sir, that the amendment deals 
with monies that have yet to be collected, and which have not yet come 
into the possession of Government. The wTiole thing is to come into 
existence in future. 

Mr. Pre^dent: Does the Honourable Member suggest that the word 
revenue ” in the section docs not apply to future revenues? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Because the whole Bill itself relates to what is to 
eome into existence in future in regard to bounties and protection. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I submit, Sir, that if this is not re- 
venue, it is monies, and no proposal for the appropriation of any monies for 
any purpose shall be made except with the recommendation of tlie Governor 
General in Council. 

Mr. President: That is perhaps more appropriate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is appropriation. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Alyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, the amendment proposed by Mr. Joshi 
says that the fund which is collected by protective duties, if in excess of 
what is realisable by ordinary revenue duties, may be spent by the Governor 
General. Unless it says that the amoimt shall be spent, it cannot be a fair 
charge on the fund. It can become a charge upon that item only when the 
amendment says *'it shall be spent’" . 

Mr. Prefddent: I am inclined to think that the amendment of Mr. Joahi* 
is clearly a proposal for the appropriation of the revenue or monies for a 
ceHain purpose. I do not think the Honourable Member from Bombay 
will contest that position. In that view I am of opinion that the amend- 
ment is put of order. It isf, therefore, not necessary t^c decide whether the 
arpendment comes within the mischief of section 67(2) (a) of the Govern- - 
ment pf.ltadia Act. 

lie next amendment to clause 2 is amendment No. 2 on the second list; 
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Lala Bang Behari Lall (Delhi : General) : Sir, my amendment is to 
clause 3 and not to clause 2. 

Mr. President: Is it not to clause 2? 

Lala Bang Bshari Lall: No, Sir; it is to clause 3. 

Mr. President: Then I take it that there is no other amendment to 
clause 2. 

The question is: 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mf. Pre;^ent: The question is: 

” That clause 3 do stand p.art of the Bill.” 

Lala Bang Behari Lall: Sir, 1 propose: 

” That in clause 3 of the Bill after the word * shall the following be inserted : 

‘ not earlier than the 31st day of March, 1033, except on a representation by the 
Indian steel industry complaining of the insufficiency of protection given 
by this Act and 

Sir, in proposing this amendment 1 had two objects in view. The first 
• OQie was to keep the industry alert so that it might be on the lookout if its 
interests were properly watched and guarded. The next object was to pro- 
vide for an early inquiry at the instance of parties who have some interest 
against the industry. 1 submit, Sir, that in the original Bill the word? 

not earlier than the 31st day of March, 1933 " existed, but in the Select 
Committee they were deleted on account of the reason that there might be 
circumstances which were desirable to have an earlier inquiry. I submit, 
Sir, that an early inquiry should be only in the interests of the Indian 
industry and on their complaint on account of want of protection. With 
these remarks,,! move my amendment. 

The Homcmrable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, the Honourable Member has 
been very brief and I shall try to follow his example. The Honourable 
Member is perfectly correct in saying that in the original Bill we did have 
the provision that he suggested, and I may say that that provision was 
suggested by the Tariff Board. But, on thinking the matter over again, we 
decided that it was wrong to have the Bill so rigid and inelastic and that it 
was wrcaig for us to bind our successors in that way. We thought it would 
be much better, and much sounder to leave the matter elastic, as has been 
done in the revised Bill. That was also, I may say, the unanimous opinion 
of the Select Committee, and I hope the Honourable Member will allow the 
present words to stand. 

The motion was negatived. 

IKr. Preiddent: The next amendment I propose to take is the one stand- 
ing in tl^e name of Mr. Chaman Lall. 

Chm iil i Sir, the amendment that stands in my n!anie reads 
mm: ' ■ ■ 

** That after clause 3 of the Bill the following new danse ha ihsbfied and' i^ 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I suggest, Sir, that clause 3 
npight perliaps be put first, before the Honourable Member s amendment is 
<^en up because it comes after clause 3. 

Kr. President: It is not a sub-clause. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: It is a separate clause, Sir. 

Mr, President: If it is a separate clause, the Honourable Member should 
have put it down as 4. 

Mt. O h a m an Lall: I have asked. Sir, that the following clauses be 
ace-nuinbered. 

President: Quite right; unless the new clause is numbered 4, you 
cannot ask that the’ other clauses should be re-numbered. The Honourable 
Member has not put down 4 against his amendment. 

Ife. Ohaman Lall: It is a verbal change. Sir. 

Mr. Prestdent : The question is : 

That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill/* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill, 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, tbe new clause reads as follows: 

After clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the subse<ia6nt 
. clauses be re*numbered accordingly : 

' The Governor General in Council shall have power to frame rules under the Act 
m respect of such steel companies operating in India as may from time to time be 
pp^ified by the Governor General in Council, prescribing the amounts out of the profile 
of such companiee : 

(a) which would be set aside fxom time to time to form a depreciation fund to 
he used only for providing against the depreciation of existing plant; 

(•6) which should be set aside for the provision of housing, sickness benefits and 
maternity benefits for workers employed by notified steel companies, whoso 
salaries amount to one hundred rupees or less per mensem.’ ” 

ISfow, Sir, my amendment arises out of the recommendation of the Tarift 
Board itself in one particular. On page 75 of tbe Beport, Honourable 
Metnbers will find the recommendation that, in so far as the depreciation 
fund is to be created, provision must be made in order to safeguard that 
fnnd: 

“ For ..this reason we think that the scheme of protection might well be accompanied 
by an obligatory provision that a sufficient sum by way of depreciation should be set 
aside annuaUy and that the depreciation fund should be expended only for the pur> 
poses for which it is intended.*^ 

Then again, Sir, on page 90, a similar recommendation is made m p«pa- 
166: 

” The future of the steel industry largely depends on the formation of a reserve 
aufl&cient not only to provide a^^idnst the depreciation of the existing plant but also 
tp„eo«i>hle tho mi^iChin^ry; to be installed. In (xtder to enanre tliai adequate 

sums are set aside for depreciation and that the funds so provided are not diyent^ 
iO other objects, power should be taken to friwne rules prescribing the amount which 
ql^uld be aet aside fiom tinns to thne^a^ tbe maimer in^whidi sUdi amoant may be 
AJthiolMjd^ poww may be necessary, it appean 

to u| q?cpedient .for Goveraxpenl^ to i^felf with . such pow- to. be. exercised 
arito/’ . / 
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Now, Sir, 1 understand from the Honourable the Commerce Member, in 
various eloquent speeches that he has delivered on the door of this House 
in connection with the Steel Bill, that the framers of the Tariff Keport are 
great experts and that their word is almost equivalent to law. Now, if they 
are experts and if their word is to be judged on the merits of an expert’s 
opinion, then I fail to realise why this particular recommendation which 
goes to the very root of the matter under discussion has not been accepted 
by the Govermnent and why some provision has not been made in the Bill 
itself giving effect to that recommendation by the Tariff Board. Now, as 
I understand the Beport, 1 understand it to mean this, that the whole 
Bchenie pf protection will be nullified if power is not t^iken to see that the 
depreciation fund is properly used for the purposes of depreciation or for the 
renewal of plant and the Tariff Board recommend that the Government 
should take such power into their own hands. The protection that the 
Tariff Board want to extend is protection to shareholders themselves against 
their own generosity to themselves. They want to see that the depreciation 
fund is not frittered away in the shape of dividends paid out in a generous 
moment by shareholders. Now, Sir, that is one of the grounds on which I 
would recommend this amendment of mine. “ We have had a very illumi- 
nating debate. One Honourable Member in the lobby told me that it was 
a profitless debate. My amendment is not profitless since it relates to the 
profits of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and I w'ant some of the profits 
tliat the Tata Company are making for the purpose of making provision for 
the renewal of plant and machinery. 

Now, Sir, the second part of my amendment relates to another matter 
which unfortunately under the rules had to be ruled out when my friend 
Mr. Joshi moved his amendment. He wanted to achieve his aim by means 
of tlie sums that would be realised out of the protective duties to be im- 
posed under the Bill. But under my amendment we do not touch the 
general revenues. All we say is that power should be taken under the Act 
itself in order to get hold of some of the profits made by the Steel Com- 
panies and earmark these profits for the purposes of maternity benefits, for 
the purpose of sickness benefits, and for housing. Sir, in the original 
debates that were held in 1924, Honourable Members will remember that 
we laid a great deal of stress upon the condition of the workers and that we 
also insisted that power should be taken in order to safeguard the interests 
of the workers in India, not only to protect the steel industry but to protect 
the workers in the steel industry. Unfortunately, on that occa‘^ion we were 
ruled out of order. But I submit, Sir, that this amendment is in order ana 
we have every right to call upon any steel company operating in India so 
to use its profits as to ensure that decent conditions are provided for the 
workers engaged in the steel industry. Now, in view of that, the Tariff 
Board themselves after the debates that took place in 1924 have gone care- 
fully »nto the matter and have examined the labour conditions (which they 
failed to do on the first occasion) at Jamsbetipur, and they seem to be 
satisfied that the condition of the workers there is of sueh a nature that 
Tatas are supposed by the Board to be doing everything in their power foj 
the work^s. Well, Sir, I beg to differ from these experts as far as that 
question is concerned just as I defer from them regarding the necessity few 
protection. I have had the adVantage with ttiy Honbu^^^ 
there of having visited ^Jamshedpur, not' once but ' several ' times', 
seen the labour conditions there with my own eyes and I may say that,. 
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although the report is optimistic in regard to schemes relating to housing, 
etc., no satisfactory housing arrangements are provided for the workers at 
Jamshedpur. No doubt they are better than they were before, but still 
thSre is a good deal to be done. iNearly half' the population are without 
any debent^or adequate housing te-day. As fsur as maternity benefits are 
OOhob^d, We haVe it on the authority ol people there on thie spot that a 
'large, ^uinber.of Jwomeii >alre'ei;ap}<!>yed by the Tata Company on no more 
than five to six annas a day. Now what sort of provision can you make for 
them in the case of a necessity such as is contemplated by my amendment? 
There can be no provision made, there is no provision made ; and is it im- 
proper, is it unjust to ask the Tala Company devote some of their profits 
to helping these workers — ^men and women — engaged in the steel industry ? 
Now, Sir. I do not wish to be long in relating the story of the labour condi- 
tions in Jamshedpur. All that T want is to leave it to the good sense of 
ibis House to see to it that some provision is made in the Bill, for the 
protection of steel workers as well as for the protection of the steel 
Industry, against the vagaries of shareholders. 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: Sir, my Honourable frjend oppcysitt 
did not state my position quite correctly — I mean my position in regard 
to the Tariff Board’s Beport. J have always taken up the same position 
in regard to a report by an Indian Tariff Board, namely, that we must 
treat that report with the greatest respect but that we need not treat it as 
sacrosanct. — or every recommendation in it as sacrosanct ^Vhe Tariff 
Beard can only advise : the responsibility of having to decide on the 
Tariff Board’s recommendation must rest with the Government. 1 think 
iriy Honourable friend will bear me out that I have always taken up 
that position. Now, Sir, I quite realise the importance of providing for 
proper provision being made for depreciation and we have considered 
moat carefully whether we could not include in the Bill some rule-making 
powder or provision on the lines recommended by the Tariff Board. What 
the Tariff Board suggested was that we should take power to see that proper 
provision was made for depreciation each year, the reason being, I suppose, 
that they were afraid lest the shareholders might demand dividends to the 
detriment of depreciation. Our difficulty in the matter was that we could 
net see how we could include a provision of that kind in ilie Bill and 
make it effective The Honourable Member opposite proposes to confine 
his provision to notified steel companies. Well, supposing you have got 
a notified steel company and you say that it must put aside so much for 
depreciation, Supposing it does not do so, what is your remedy going to 
be? Are you going to say, we will withdraw that protection? And if 
BO, would that be fair to the other steel companies who had provided for 
depreciation? That was the difficulty. And for that reason we thought 
that the wisest, thing to do would to leave the matter to the good 
sense of the Directors of the Oompatiy. Aiter all, Diwan Chaman Lall 
says that the whole scheme will go wrong if proper provision is not made 
im depreciation. The real point I think is that, if the Tata Iron and Ste el 
Company do not carry out that scheme of the Tariff Board to which re- 
ference is made in Chapter ft of thb» Report, I think then they will find 
that the protection we are giving then^ under this Bill will become inode- 
qnaie and this is the best way of dealing with the matter. 

apply *0 th* jnmpoaal rei^wrdi^ tii« pnwwion «f 
liwrfug. alskiMM ttsienuty and iba lik0. Wa do 
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see what sanction we could have for a provision of that kind and we 
think that if measures of that kind are to be taken up, they should be 
taken up by all the industries as a general measure — ttiis concerns my 
friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra — and they should not be confined to 
particular companies whom we may happen to protect. Sir, I oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. President; The question is: 

“ That the following amendment be made, namely : 

^fter clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the subsequent 
clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

‘ The Governor General in Council shall have power to frame rules under the Act 
in respect of such steel companies ^erating in India as may from time to time be 
notified by the Governor General in Council, prescribing the amounts out of the profits 
of such companies : 

(a) which would be set aside from time to time to form a depreciation fund to 
be used only for providing against the depreciation of existing plant; 

(j6) which should bo set aside for the provision of housing, sickness benefits and 
maternity benefits for w'orkers employed by notified steel companies, whose 
salaries amount to one hundred rupees or less per mensem/ 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That this be the Title and Pr^mble of the Bill.’^ 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mebta: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“ That in the Preamble of the Bill after the words ‘ fostering and developing * 
i.he words * the imports of British steel into Briish India under ' the guise of giving 
protection to ’ be inserted.'' 

Sir, ... . 

Mr. President; Order, order. Is the Honourable Member really serious 
in moving this amendment? 

Mr, Jamnadas M, Mehta: I am most serious; how can I be otherwise? 
This Bill is the thin end of the wedge. The whole purpose of this Bill is 
under the guise of giving protection to the Tata steel industry to give 
preference to British goods. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has already failed in his 
f.ttempt to convince the House. 

Mr. Jamxiadas M. Mehta; I thought 1 should make another attempt, 
Sir, with your permission. 

Mr. President; I would ask the Honourable Member to be more serious 
4ind not to make any further attempt. 

Mr. Jamnadae M. Mehta: I bow to your decision, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I beg'to move: 

*' That in the Preamble of the Bill after the words ! and developing the steel industry 
in British India' the words * and whereas it is expedient that adl Stale nimtoca 
of steel ^all be |vefer<mtialjiy of Indmn edgin' he inseried.*' / 

Sir, 1 do not wish to make a speech .... 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, the amendment is consequen- 
‘tial on amendment No. 9 which has been lost. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member agree that this is merely 
consequential to the amendment which has already been lost? 

Mr. B. Das: I do not agree to that. 

Mr. President: Whether the Honourable Member agrees or not, the 
Chair thinks that it is consequential to the amendment which has already 
been lost. 

The question is : 

“ That this be the Title and Preamble of the Bill.’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Tlie Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, 1 move that the Bill be passed, 

* and in doing 1 do not ])ropo8e to make any speech. We have had, 1 
think, a very long and severe debate and if 1 have said anything which 
lay Honourable friends opposite may think to l>e too strong I hoi)e they 
will accept my assurance that it was not made in that spirit, i hope, 
Sir, the House will now pass this Bill and that they will remember that 
they have now come to tlie point where they have got to choose between 
the Government Bill, which is the Bill so far approved by the House, and 
an industry which comprises 21 crores of Indian money and which, as my 
Honourable friend Mr, Jamnadas Mehta told us this morning, has spent 
in the last few years Es. 425 lakhs in wages. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President : Motion moved : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industiy, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be passed.*' 

Mr. S« Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I think that at this last stage I should express my emphatic dissent 
from the Bill as put forward by Government. It is my misfortune to have 
to differ from my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, and others of his way of 
thinking, but I have not the slightest doubt, after listening most anxiously 
to the debate and to the various arguments put forward by those who have 
taken that view, that it is impossible for us to support this Bill. Of 
course care should be taken to express that the real objection is not against 
protection. On the other hand we are for protection to such a key industry 
as this steel industry. But at the same time the methods adopted 
by this Bill are so hopelessly at variance with the principle upon which 
protection should be agreed to that I feel bound to express my dissent. I 
shall do so in the briefest possible way. In the first place, so far as the 
preference is concerned, there can be very little doubt that it is British 
preference. I should not like to use the word Imperial Preference, but 
ttiere is undoubtedly British preference, and I understood the Honourable 
Member for Commerce, Sir Charles Innes, to concede that position. He 
did say that there was preference so far as regards the country of origin. 
I do not know what the course of the debate woiilJ have been if he had 
made that statement at an earlier stage before the morion to refer the 
Bill to Select Committee was lost. My Honourable friend Mr. Jimah 
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argued sidbtly, too subtly I think— and it reminded me of a court 6f la^ — 
that it waa not British, preference. I was not able to see it. 1 dm only 
look at the plain language of the Bill and it appears to me to be as muoL 
preference as it possibly can be, and if there can be any doubt about it, 
there is the proviso to clause 2 which says : 

, “ Provided that the duty leviable on any such article shall in no case be less than 

the duty leviable on a like article of .British manufacture/' 

and which makes it perfectly clear that it is British preference and nothing 
but British preference. There is also this further fact. It was agreed, I 
think, that this preference should not be introduced at all without the 
consent of the Legislature. Now, the only question is whether it is right 
for the elected Members of the Legislature, who represent the popular 
view, to vote in favour of a Bill like the present one which does indicate 
clearly and in immistakable language British preference. I say we cannot. 
A great deal of discussion took place as to whether our objection was 
economical or political, but 1 think it is both political and economical, and 
I cannot see the slightest distinction between these two aspects. They 
are phases of the same fundamental truth, that self-government, for which 
we all long. So far as I can see, it is said by the Tariff Board in their 
Keport— otherwise an admirable report, I do not like to lack in payment 
of that courtesy that it is otherwise an admirable report — there is not the 
slightest doubt that this is British preference. Only they want to mark a 
distinction between the economic aspect and the political aspect. It cannot 
be open to us at this stage after the Imperial Conference Resolution and 
after what Sir Charles Innes said that Im2)C5riaI Conference, to go back 
upon it and to say, **What was then objected to was a technical kind of 
Imperial Preference; what is now introduced is a substantial kind of 
Imperial that is British preference. We are only against the technicality; 
we are for the substantial preference. Of course advocates can make 
black white. We have, 1 think, learnt during these last six years that we 
camiot be subtle in matters of this description and it is my great regret 
that the soft steel of Indian brains and hearts has not become the hard 
steel, that kind of steel which is according to the British standard specifica- 
tions: If we had become steel of that typo I have not the slightest doubt 
that a great deal of talk which took place that it is not Btitish preference 
would never , have taken place. I recognise that men like me will have to 
i waiij tifl that soft steel becomes the steel of British standard speoifioa- 
tions. . 

Then I come to the next objection which, seems to me to be equally 
forniidable. As? has been pointed out by so many speakers, this is cerfiamly 
a Bill by which the Government seeks to raise revenue directly — much 
'^more revenue than is needed for the protection which is to be given io 
the steel industly^ At this stage I do not propose to quote,, biit merely 
to refer to, the speech yp^hich Sir Charles Innes made on .the 26th January 
1025, when thisi eaccelimt Tariff Board made a report, th^t the protective 
duty eho\fld Be increase arid Sir Charles Innes turned down that propoail 
tiSing the very stone arjgumeiit which iny Honourable friend Mr.. Janinadas 
Mdhta put foTwarf, M that yoii should not give e 
out of tb^the protection thi^ js required for the st^ei' 

' mil fon should not th.toi neqesssM , oh. the 
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hAs suddenly developed into. Sir Charles Inp€Hi,the|i turned *dowii th^ikr 
proposaL He ai^v^|ed, :a|ad!|ie oaxri^ the; House wjt^^him, th|t protec- . 
tion lay not in aotioh in that direction, increase of protective duty, but in 
the manner proppsea in his Besolution, namely, the grant of bounties* I 
thinji: tne bounty system that has now been proposed is not a bounty system . 
open to tlie economic objections which ^^ere raised as to the demoraJising . 
nature of bounties, because the system proposed was a combined protection 
and bounty system that has been pursued in the last three years and which 
has been tried with some measure of success. There is no reason why. 
Government should have suddenly taken a departure in this direction and 
broi%h^ forward tjjis Bill, unless they wanted in the guise of protective 
duties, in the guise of protecting the steel industry upon which this? 
HouSjB had set its heart, an enormous sum of money, much more than^ 
would be raised if it came as a revenue duty. And I have got a constitu- 
tional objection, I have got a standing objection to put into the exchequer ' 
more money than is needed by way of raising revenue, and the ordinary 
customs revenue must therefore suffice. If they want revenue in the way 
of protective duties, that must be utilised for the payment of bounties. 
Then, an extravagant argument was urged the other day by the Commerce, j 
Member— and it was abandoned to-day — that Mr. Jamnadas wanted to , , 
^ve two crores away by way of bounties. No such thing. According tp,,/; 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amendments all that would have gone is 
crores but much less than the sum required to be raised. Incident^ly, \ 
if I understood the Honourable Member ior Commerce aright, if was statpd 
that Mr. Mehta wanted Es. 19 for structural sections on the one side and. 
he wanted to give Eg. 4 by way of bounties on the other side., No such 
thing. The Es. 11 were to come out only of these Es. 19 protective dutiep, . 
Government was to get Es. 8 as revenue duty; Es. 11 would come out of. 
that Es. 19 and would be available for payment of bounties. I do not 
propose to enter into argiunents as to these figures. It may be that the 
amendments of my Honourable* friend Mr. Jamnadas might have been 
worded in another form, so as not to give rise to discussion of figures. In 
a House like this it is impossible to discuss figures in the first instance. 
Unless they were discussed in Select Committee and unless the figures 
were there, it is open to anybody to challenge the accuracy of the figures. 
Those of us who have bestowed any attention upon this matter know that 
the figures which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta used, to use my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah’s words, were substantially correct. The amount that was 
required by w;ay of bounties at present was only Es. 25 lakhs and it is . 
clear from a paragraph in the Eeport of the Tariff Board that the total . 
output of steel during the next 7 years would not exceed 600,000 tons; 
and it was equally pointed out by our leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, that 
ten years was required to make steel available in the country. Therefore^ 
it is idle to contend that the system of combined protective duties and 
bounties is an impossible system. But I do not propose to discuss that. 

I only give that as a reason why I am bound to oppose this motion that the 
Bill do pass just / It is clear that instead of pursuing the course whiqh. : 
they have hitherto pursued jmth supue^ this sudden departure baai bee^, ^ 
taken by them for the purpose of rMwng duties.^ . . . , r n. , . 

Nor do I think that we can overlook the' third "obj4dtioh/whi<& 
equally formidable. The consumers of Oointihentd steel* would cert»fal^> 
Be I 3o not see #hy gteat plky shouid have him 

th® ‘^middleman*’. Middlemen ’^ TiidBiMas and they toe he 
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entitled to live in this* country and I suppose they have got to get profits. 
It does not matter to me whether they are consumers, traders or middle- 
men; all of them are entitled to justice. I brush aside that argument with 
the consideration it deserves, and it deserves no consideration. But all 
that 1 am urging upon the House is to realise that really what W'e are 
doing is to kill the Continental steel imports into India, because that is 
w^hat would happen. Afterwards British merchants would lower or put 
up their prices as might be suitable and we do not know what would happen 
and Tata's steel works would have to switch on to one kind of steel or 

^ another kind of steel as the case may be and I do not know what 

the future may bring. I hope those who have voted with the 
Government on this matter will not live to regret the fatal mistake they 
have committed by adopting this British preference imd voting in the way 
they have done. I do not propose to say more. As I said, it is a very 
melancholy thing that on an issue of this first class importance we should 
have lost sight of the principle which required that we should keep our- 
selves stiff imd firm in our attitude of uncompromising opposition to any 
introduction of this British preference, that wc should have slackened 
ourselves and in our partiality for the steel, as though any side of tho 
House was really divided in its opinion as to the necessity for protection 
of the steel works, that we should have really forgotten our paramount duty. 
That is my opinion, and 1 have got the misfortune to differ from those 
who have taken another view. It may be they are right. But I have 
not the slightest doubt after giving the most conscientious, the most anxious 
consideration to this subject and after having looked at the figures with 
every care, that this is a Bill which should be most emphatically dissented 
from and which should not be allowed to be passed. There is, I do consi- 
der, great danger not only to the consumers but also to the steel works 
of Tatas, That is how I read it. There have been a great many congratu- 
lations offered to the Commerce Member. I am not accustomed to congra- 
tulate the Government. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra very rightly, if T was 
disposed to congratulate Members* on the other side. Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra administered a lesson to us the other day in saying that all these 
congratulations imply an admission of the infallibility of the Government 
Benches, and therefore I do not propose to congratulate anybody, except 
of course to make ironical congratulations if they become necessary. " The 
less we congratulate the Members of Government the better. That is my 
personal view. I certainly think from the way in which the debate has 
proceeded it appears clear that we have not been able to keep that stiff 
front which it was our duty to have kept. With these words I oppose, 
and oppose most emphatically and in an unqualified fashion, this Steel 
Bill. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Xyengar (Tanjore oum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
raadan Eural) : Sir, I desire to join with my leader Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
in opposing the passage of this Bill, not because I feel that the Tata in* 
dustry should not be protected, but because I feel that the Bill as now 
being passed ought not to be passed and that it should be passed in the 
form in which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta would have cast it or at least in 
the form in which my friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty would have cast 
it. Sir, there is no disguising the fact thet this Bill specifically an^ 
deliberately gives fnreference to British goods and in so iar ias that is con-^ 
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cerned Sir Charles Innes frankly admitted that it does give preference 
and all that he was prepared to add was that they were not going to em- 
bark on a policy of Imperial Preference afterwards. So far as this British 
•preference is concerned, I cannot take the airy view that it is merely inci- 
dental to the protection which is sought to be given to the Tata steel 
works; on the other hand I feel that this British preference is part of a 
policy which has been adopted for the past few years deliberately to give 
protection to British industry and to British Labour, if necessary, and in 
n^any ways to resuscitate British exploitation of India. Sir, at the 
Imperial Economic Conference at which my friend Sir Charles Innes was a 
valiant champion of Indian interests this question of giving preference 
to British industries and British products was considered, and he very 
frankly said at that Conference, and I pin him to those words : 

** I have already said that without preference British goods enjoy the largest share 
of India*6 market and India is Britain’s best customer. I must leave the matter 
at that. The Government of India must continue to reserve freedom of action in this 
matter.” 

Sir, he has not left it at that. He has now gone further and he is 
making the tax-payer of this country give preference to British goods at 
our expense, and I think it is absolutely unjustifiable that a poor country 
like India should be taxed for the benefit of a rich country like England. 

Sir, so far as this aspect is concerned, I have to refer to another 
matter which appears also deliberately designed to give preference or pro- 
tection to British products. I refer to the case of the wagon manufac- 
turers. On this question, I do feel that after all that has been said the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes has not dealt with bhe House or with the 
Select Committee fairly in regard to the real position in this matter. I 
would desire to draw attention to the fact that when the matter of pro- 
tecting the wagon industry was before the Tariff Board, the Tariff Board 
reported that as regards railway wagons the future requirements of Indian 
Railways are still under the consideration of the Government. The cost 
of the bounty to be given on these articles is necessarily dependent on the 
output and in the absence of definite information of the probable future 
demand it was impossible for the Board to frame any recommendation. 
Dn this state of things, the matter went before the Select Committee 
and my friend, Mr. Jinnah, very pertinently raised this matter and has 
made a note in his separate minute, in which he says that: 

” the Honourable Sir Charlee Innes has also stated that the question of wagon 
bounties would be considered by the Tariff Board and the Tariff Board’s report would 
come up for consideration in* September. In the meantime the amount of money 
available for bounties under the Steel Act was sufficient for the orders that were 
placed in the current year.” 

What are the facts? The facts are, as Sir Clement Hindley and the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes told the House when the Railway Budget 
was introduced, that this Government had ordered wagons far in excess 
of the requirements of this country, and the largest part of those orders 
were placed in England; and we are now told categorically by Sir Clement 
Hindley that wagons would not be wanted for railways either next year 
or the year after nert. 

VlhB Honoiirabla 81r Oharles Jmu: We are already placing orders tor 
wagons of non-standard type. 
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^Mx. A. Bang^mani li^engaC' I am talidng of the lolfiaii Standard 
Wagon ppmpany’a w^ons. f tp put ‘ it to thP Bousd .Whethi^ it 
^as fair to ifs to sa; that thp tmeation, of givihg bounties to the' tkragoh 
Tuanufacturera ,in this countiy would be' considered in Septeihber an^ ih 
the ineanwhUe the bounties would go on, when ho wagon ordera were 
intended to be placed in this country for several years to come. . 

The HonouraUe Sir Oharles Znnaa; We are placing ordera for nearly 

1,800 wt^ns this year. 

Hr. A. Bangaawami Iyengar: That is not the point. The question, is 
whether under the Tarifi Board’s Report, when the Wagon Company 
wanted protection for wagon manufacture, after they had put down plant, 
machinery and capital for a steady supply of wagons to the railways in 
this country, the Government should turn round and say, “We shall not 
be wanting w'agons for five years" and then to tell the Select Committee 
at the same time when the question .will .arise , in, September when you 
had already filled your requirements and will not want wagons for some 
'ears. If that is the position, it is not treating the House fairly when 
you say that the wagon question will be considered later. What is the 
reason for this, that so far as w’e are concerned, these wagon orders as 
well as many other orders for British steel goods were placed in Bngland 
in excess of requirements? I cPn ftlso instance the question of locomo- 
tives. The whde posi^n is , thPt -British industries wore specifically 
favoured, I understand, by means of d^ni^official oorrespondanoe, not 
only as to the actual requirements in this country but also as regards 
anticipated requirements, and in the case of anticipated requirements 
orders were placed far in excess of real requirements with the result that 
we find that wagons are very much in excess, and we are told that this 
has been a new discovery, a discovtary which has been brought to notice 
by special enquiries made by the Railway Board. We have also been 
teld that workshop improvements have been made which have resulted 
in so many quantities of excess stores being found to-day. 1 say that 
huge quantities of materials have been imported into this country out of 
proportion to all requiremente. I say that that is a direct act of prefer- 
ence to British 'goods. I therefore say that this Bill has gone further 
and given a preferential treatment to British steel and we say that this 
is a very wrong thing, and we cannot associate ourselves with any matter 
;»f this sort. If it is true that the wagon industry is not going to get 
bounties,. if the Government are aware of that, then what is the reason' 
again of putting an import duty on wagons imported into this country 
a* only 10 per cent, instead of 17 per cent, as on other similar classes of 
goods? The position therefore is that the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany and other companies, will not get', bounties because there are no 
Elders. ^ On the other hand, wagons produced in Bngjaad will be bmu#t ’ 
into this countiy at a rate of duty lower than it should h«. Apart' hem 
anything else, the symmetry of the Act requires that steet produofe in- 
cluded in wagons ought to be pitt under the same, category as other stajj^- , 
ard Steel. Therefore, I feel that this Act m enacted Is ,.imde«raWeV * 
It is a deliberate attempt to give preference to British goods, to piade 
British manufacturers^ »A Js^ .. 8 ^ppfy ,Qf ,nP^ers>iipBniWg,o^ 
the Government. I say We cannot associate ourselvw with such « WWwy 
hj passing this Bill in its ^wesent form. - /r,- ,7 , 
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,]lt X. A. Dimyli: Sir, 1 feel I must say a few words bel^e this Sill 
leayii this Hbikse. 1 ctiii assure my Honourable friends, who dyUSto ftoAl 
me^ihkt 1 haire, to thte utmost of my abilities and my’ judgment, OTamih- 
ed Bill and I have eleariy come to the ccsaclusion that this BSU is in: 
thd hert interests of India. (An Honourable^ Member: ‘^No.") That is 
my of)imon. I assert it, and repeat it again, that in my opinion it is in 
the best interests of India jels compared with the other two schemes plaoed 
before the House, Sir, that being my conviction I have supported this 
Bill. My Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, at least had the 
grace to say this, that he may be wrong and we may be right. Time will 
show that, and the verdict of time will either condemn him or condemn 
me. 

It has been said that it is not Imperial Preference but nevertheless it 
is British preference. It has been said, that Sir Charles Innes admitted, 
but I even would not admit, that it was British preference. That is 
the allegation against me. I do not know that Sir Charles made any 
such twimission, but, as I understand British preference, it means that 
you give a distinct advantage to Britain for her sake. Here there is no 
such idea if this differential or this discriminative duty which we are 
proposing is in our own interests, then it is not British preference, and 
it is economically in the interests of India, and therefore I have no hesi- 
tation in supporting this Bill. 

There has been a great deal of talk as if we were making a great gift 
to England* I am not holding a brief for English manufacturers. I do 
T'Ot hold a brief for Government. I hold a brief for India, and I say 
this, if Honourable Members have looked into the figures, the so-called 
preference which is sought to be given to Britain or British steel is a mere 
tiifle in money, value. The total British steel imported into India is 
'600,000 tons, twelve and a half crores of rupees worth and the so-called 
gift which I am charged with being a party to making is with regard to 
only 86,000 tons of Britisli steel worth 1*3 crores that is to say hardly 
10 per cent, of the total British steel that is imported into India comes 
linger the differential duties. Sir, if Honourable Members will take the 
as I have, a great deal of trouble, the money value of this gift is 
not even ten lakhs of rupees as against the balance of 500,000 tons of 
British steel worth 12^ crores of rupees, and the total export of British 
steel is 4 millions. Do you think that you are encouraging British trade 
by this trifling difference which is made? I say that trifling difference is 
being made purely for the purpose of protecting our home steel which has 
got to compete half and half against the British Continental steel. Sir, 

I assure the Honourable Members here, that it has given me no pleasure to 
differ from them. It has given me great anixety before I decided to 
^differ from my Honourable colleagues with whom I am in general agree- 
ment on the majority of questions, but I have differed on this question 
;and X think you will give me the credit, you have already so expressed 
which I acknowledge, that I have done eb "because I believe it is in the 
interests of India. 

B; 8. Xoohje (Kagpur Birisiqh : Noh-Muhammadan) : 8% 
tioh has .been dealt Tifrilh from the expert and technical 
i^ilU 'only speak of it the political point of view. It loofes 
Cui^Bply when Mr. ainiiah has been supporting the (^vemmeptf jiflBlv. 
ifehe Govemm^ point of view we are in a most uhenriable Hire 
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in their consuming anxiety the Government feel that they have put forward 
a Bill for promoting, the best economic interests of the steel trade and of 
India, and here we are on this side, crooked-minded people as if it were, 
giving all sorts of opposition to them, putting forth all our protests and 
ignoi*ing their desire for promoting the best economic interests of the country. 
The thing is heightened when our colleague in the position of Mr. Jinnah 
is supporting them. What is it? Is it really a fact that there is some- 
thing behind the movement for giving protection to the steel industry ? Sir 
Charles Innes in his speech pointed out in a sentence, which clearly ought 
to have indicated the motive that was inspiring him. He said : 

“ On the one hand we have these .powerful, matnre, efficient steel firms in England, 
Scotland and on the Continent fighting for their very existence in a contracted market 
and cutting their prices in the struggle. On the other hand you have the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company passing through, as I have said, the most difficult stage of its 
existence.*' 

. We unfortunately, leaping with joy because Government were making an 
effort to give protection to Indian steel, entirely forgot what the motive 
behind that movement was. Three years ago it was protection to Indian 
steel, three years after it is protection to Indian steel and British steel along 
with it, because it is in the economic interests of tho country. Who knows 
three years hence it may be in the economic interests of the country to give 
preference to Continental steel also. In 1924 preference to Indian steel, 
in 1927 preference to Indian and British steel, perhaps in 1930 it will be 
Indian preference and Imperial preference. All along we were protesting 
that the whole Bill was based On the one idea of preference, and equally 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah was protesting that it was not. All 
along our Honourable friend over there, the Member for Industry, kept 
gracefully mum and never spoke or said whether it was preference or not. 
But when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s motion was put to the vote and lost 
then he did speak. Then he spoke out and admitted that there was 
British preference. My friend there, the Honourable "Mr. Jinnah, has been 
a long-standing Nationalist working for India. He ought now to see whether 
he Has not been captured and caught in the meshes of British diplomacy. 
If that is so there is time yet for him. The motive of this Bill is more 
thjsn we can conceive of. I will make a quotation from the North Eastern 
'Daily Gazette of Middlesborough about the position o| the British steel trade : 

“ It is a tale of almo.st unrelieved gloom. After four years of industrial depression 
of such severity as to shake the financial credit and stability of even the most jjowerful 
of the British steel combines, there were indications of a gradual emergence into the 
sunshine of returning pro.sperity, when the Mining Federation delivered its devastating 
blow. It was the crowning disaster to the British iron and steel industry and the 
balance sheets of the various companies recently published afford eloquent testimony 
to the losses of the non-combatants. Of course the iron and steel industry was not 
the only sufferer. The devastating blight of a stoppage of the fuel supply from the 
British coalfields permeated with baneful effect almost every branch of industry. 
But without exception iron and steel manufacture has been the most seriously crippled 
industry. It was numbered amongst the first of the casualties, and its recovery will 
be the longest delayed. Falling just short of. 2,500,000 tons this year our pig-iron 
production will be considerably less than half last year's modest total, and rather’ 
le8.s than one-fourth the 10,250,000 tons in 1913.’' 

Here is a clear iadication, and the thing has been going on for many 
years after the war, and the Honourable Sir Charles innes gave us a clear 
indication in his speech when he introduced the first scheme of preference 
in British India ^ the shape in which it was introduced, and we leapt witM 
joy . and said^ here is a change in the heart of the Government which is ; 
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now coming forward to give protection to our Indian industries. I say it 
is not too late; mistakes everybody commits, and if my friend Mr. Jinnah 
over there thinks he has been caught in the meshes of British diplomacy, 
subtle as it is, there is yet time for him when the Bill goes to the vote, and 
1 hope he will add his strength to our voting side. I oppose the Bill. 

Mr. T. Ar K. Shervani (Cities of the United Provinces : Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, 1 rise to raise^ my voice at this stage simply to warn certain 
Muhammadan Members, who in season and out of season harp on the 
safeguarding of Muslim interests, that by passing this Bill they are hitting 
hard at 10,000 artizans in my Province alone, who make steel trunks and 
locks. The final stage has just been reached; they have not committed 
themselves. I have warned them privately, and now I warn them on the^ 
floor of this House that they are hitting hard at these interests that they 
profess to protect. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, as on a former occasion I rise only to make a few 
observations and do not propose to place figures before the House at this 
last stage of the Bill. My Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has 
been attacked from all sides. Sir Charles Innes accused him of exuber- 
ance ; my Honourabk' friend Mr. Jinnah also accused him of posing as a 
great economist. The Anglo-Indian Press is accusing him 

Mr, President: The Honourable Mr. Jamnadas Mehta can well take 
care of himself. Please come to the point. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra: T am not beside the point, Sir. He has 
been accused by the Anglo-Indian Press of having let his embittered sense 
of polities run away with his sense of economics. But, Sir, I want to point 
out on the floor of this House with all the emphasis that I can command 
that it is our embittered sense of economics that is responsible for our 
embiitcred sense of politics and not vice versa. 

As regards the Bill itself to me, Sir, the whole question appears to be 
very simple. We are out to protect our steel industry which is in its infancy. 
We know that if we want to give protection to our steel the consumers and 
the tax-payers must suffer more or less. We are prepared to go back to 
the country and ask the consumers to suffer ungrudgingly. But, Sir, the 
Bill that is before us and that claims to embody our sense of sacrifice and 
patriotism betrays the interest of bnth the consumer and of the steel 
industry. 

The other day, Sir, I was much amused to hear my Honourable friend 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra say that formerly the Tariff Board has been 
many times complimented on its findings and so why not this time also 
accept the new proposals of the Tariff Board as the result of its new 
experience? For my Honourable friend’s enlightenment and for the inform- 
ation of the House I will just read a paragraph from an Anglo-India paper 
which lets the cat out of the bag. The Englishman writes in a recent issue : 

** It is unfortunate that these considerations are only now, 3 years after the event, 
beginning to find a place in Tariff Board Eeports. Precisely the same arguments were 
used repeatedly at the time of the first enquiry by ourselves and by our contemporaries, 
the StaUsman and the Pioneer, Sir George Bainy and his colleagues wore at that 
time, suffering very severely from a Tata complex, and, until given a strong hint by 
Lord Beading during one of his Calcutta visits, continued bent on exceeding and mis- 
reading the terms of their reference.*’ 
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!niU8> Sir,, we see clearly that the present policy Is the result, not of any^ 
new expeHcoice gained by the Tariff Board, but of a strong hint given by 
no less a person than Lord Beading. I may be permitted to say, Sir, 
that we non-official Members, at least the Members on this side of the 
House, are still suffering from a Tata complex which circumstances have 
almost a national complex with us and that we are not prepared to 

take the hint of Lord Beading. 

It has been suggested that it is of the highest importance lor the 
industrial development of this country that steel of the highest quality 
should be used in India’s enterprises. Now, Sir, this is the old old story 
again. Our masters are never tired of prescribing efficiency and quality 
for us. Not content vvith having impoiied the Lloyd-Georgian steel-frame 
they want that every Indian house should have this steel frame. 1 do not 
know, Sir, how long we are going to be the field for England's outdoor 
relief and dumping ground for England's superfluoas’ steel and superfluous 
sons over there. It wa^ said by my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty the 
other day that Belgian and German bridges have not collapsed by using 
German and Belgian steel. T wjll not travel beyond the limits of my own 
province and would ask Sir Charles Innes whether the bridges that were 
washed away in the Nerbudda floods in my province in the last monsoon 
were made of Continental steel or British steel ? 

The most remarkable thing is that the Government Members are 
anxious to rush tliis Bill through this House as soon as possible. I should 
have been very glad had I seen them showing the same anxiety in the 
case of the Currency Bill with which, T submit, this question is not alto- 
gether unconn ec<;icd. Had wo boon in a position to know the prices of 
Continental and British steel on the one hand, and of Indian steel on the 
other, we wpuld have been able to solve this question very easily. But so - 
long as the ratio question romains unsettled this can not be done with 
any amount of certainty. The Government are more anxious to pass this 
Bill than, to give us a stable currency. I strongly oppose the passing of 
this Bill on this as on other grounds. 

The other side of the House have succeeded in capturing some of our 
friends, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes on the strength of that said 
the Other day that he could afford to enjoy our criticism. Sir, that shows 
the high sense of responsibility that the Government Members possess. I 
want to emphasise that if they persist in this sort of thing — calling the 
Members of the Select Committee amateurs and ridiculing Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta on having produced his scheme within two hours — this sort of 
thing cannot go on. I want the Honourable Members opposite to enter- 
tain a greater sense of regard for the opinions and feelings of Memb^ on 
this side of the House. I request my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
that whert he gets up next time to repiv he will not show the same spirit 
again. I have noticed that when my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett 
is attacked by Members from this side of the House and Sir Charles gfets 
up to support him he makes a very conoiliatbry speech; but when he 
himself is exposed by Members on this side he frets and fumes. The other 
day he lost his temper and smd that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta oiight to be 
aeliamed to read the report of his speech at night. Perhaps the House 
arid mvself certainly would be interested to know which one d| th# Wp 
was ashamed of his performance. With these words, X oppose th#. 
passage of the Bill. ^ ' 
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Mr. 0. Suraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, in 1924, my Honourable friend Sir 
Charles Innes thought more of this country than of his own country. 
Now that be, is^ nearing the shores of Englaj?d he thinks ^ore of that 
country than of this; and 1 am sure by this Bill he is paviiag the way for 
a great ovation when he reaches the shores of England. SiiTi tt^t this 
Bill would sooner or later come on and thereby the policy of British |)re- 
ferenoe established in this country was prophesied by me even when he 
brought the first Steel Protection Bill in 1924. On that occasion I asked 
for the amendment of the Preamble to that Bill by deleting the word 
“discriminating” and substituting for it “in pursuance of the declared 
future policy of protection.” On that occasion, Sir, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta told me that I did not know English. Now he 
realises with a yengeance what English means. Let me congratulate the 
other side on having taught him very impressively what English means 
and what India means in this Bill. 

Sir, on that occasion I listed the following words : 

“ The word ‘ discriminating * in the Preamble is absolutely Unnecessary in 
independent country, bnt in a dependent country where the policy of the^ country 
and its Legislature has to be shaped according to the interests not of its own bat 
according to Imperial interests, then alone the question of discriminating protection 
comes in. Therefore I see in this word ‘ discriminating * consequences of a far-reach- 
ing nature. ’ ' 

Sir, 1 hope the House will have now realiscid what the propheev that I 
made was and how well it has been fulfilled. But at any rate, Sir, things 
having become almost a settled fact by this Bill, I am inclined to take a 
philosophic view of these things rather than a practical view or to take 
into account the practical inconveniences which loom ahead in the eyes 
of others. Sir, I feel that what we had in the Mughal period and in the 
ante-Mughal period, w"e are now getting back in 1927. In that period, Sir, 
British commercial interests made solicitations, made cajoling requests 
to the then Emperors; and the then Emperoi^ in their broad-mindedness 
gave the Britisli a preference then. Now by the force of authority they 
are taking it, not by request but by command, by power, by infincnce. 
Sir, if you only trace briefly to that pericxi the historj^ of Ihe turifi policy 
observed in India, you will find in the ancient period that the English 
were let off with a payment of an annual sum of Es. 10,000, whereas the 
panes, the French and the Portuguese were asked to pay 2J per cent, 
import duty plus 6 annas discount per rupee on the value of articles 
imported. The Muhammadans were not more favoured than the British. 
They were asked to pay 2J per cent, and all other imposts including th© 
inland transit duties. The Anuenians were asked to pay 8^ per cent. 
£md all other imposts. The Hindus \vere asked to pay 5 per cent, and 
all other imposts, * The most favourable concession given was to " the 
British — even in preference to the Muhammivdans and the Hindus of this 
country^ — under the rule of the ancient Emperors. Now, Sir, as a rew^a^d 
for that what is it that the British were doing in 1832 in levying imperfe 
duties on articles that went from India to England? They levied 60 ger 
cent., 70 per cent, and in some cases even 200 per cent, upon arti^es 
that were imported from this country into England; in order to promote 
their own industries, and when the question arose of what kind of pre- 
ference they could give to ^imports, they ' gave preference to ttieir own 
Colonies •and placed India a^ Jndian imports into England on the same 
lev^l with other nations. Sir, that is the reward whieh we had from the 
British dpyem for all the conce^ons which the edd Empeiors 
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then showing ; • and now we are going back to those ancient ages and 
giving this preference. I, therefore, Sir, attack this Bill on that one and 
only ground. 

Secondly, Sir, you will see that tlii.s Bill is described as a sort of 
nectar or sweet milk for this country and that the Honourable Sir Charles 
Junes is never tired of waiving the sword over this Assembly by saying 
* 'Either take this IMll or nothing at all.” 1 thought, Sir, he had left 
this sword behind in the old Assembly Chamber; but I now find that he 
has brought it along with him even to his seat over here. Now, Sir, we 
are not afraid of that. What J say and what 1 want to tel b my countrymen 
is that instt^ad of swallowing one pot of sweet milk which is mixed with 
an ounce of poison, rather discard the whole milk and he satisfied with 
the position wdiich we already have. 

Sir, when the Honourable the (/ommerce JMember commenced his 
speech at the consideration stage of this Bill, he said, evidcaitly expecting 
a good deal of gratitude from this House, that very often from 1924 he 
had to approach this Assembly for some kind of extension of protection 
in one way or another. Instead of viewing it with a sense of pride, I 
thought he should have seen in it a sad confession of how' short-sighted, 
how half-hearted was the protection which he introduced in the first Steel 
Protection Bill. As soon as the Tariff Board Keport was first published 
in 1924, in April or May, I wrote an article to the Hindu of Madras, where^ 
in I stated: 

“ The Tariff Ik)ard fixes a short life of three years for its own elaborate recom- 
mendations and suggests a fresh investigation in 1926-27. The Board concedes in one 
place that if internal competition arise.s by the starting of new companies, such new 
company will take five years to produce steel. Tf soon after there is to he another 
to settle or unsettle a policy of protection, on wJiat foundation will the new coidpany 
build its hopes? So lone as provision can be made for off-setting duties, I am unable 
to see why a period of nfteen years should not be fixed at the outset for the working 
of a policy now inaugurated in the country. Inadequate and nominal reforms must 
run at least for ten years, but the tariff wall must be demolished soon after its 
construction leaving it to another architect to construct or not a similar wall again,** 

Sir, in the face of the Tariff Board s Beport (hey fixed only three years 
as the period of protection. Was it a Tata Bill or a Steel Protection 
Bill, I ask once again ? I a^ked this question then and I ask it once more. 
Very often pious hopes are expressed that new capital must flow in and 
that it is for the sake of developing that policy of inducing new capital 
flowing into the steel industry that these protections are now’' and then 
offered. Do you really expect, Sir, that by these half-hearted and halting 
protecting Bills you are inducing new capital to flow^ in? If at all new 
capital will flow in, it will be foreign capital which wdll perhaps flow into 
the Tata concern alone and no other new Ann will be started with fresh 
Indian capital of any kind so long as you are not going to extend the period 
of protection, thereby sufficiently guaranteeing that those who put their 
capital in the steel trade will have an expectation that they will be support- 
ed. On the other hand, you first introduce three years; and now you 
are introducing seven years and you are coming very near my 
expectation; probably you will have to add five years more at 
the end of the period prescribed in this Bill. Sir, any way I do 
not find any hope that this Bill will be of , any real good to this 
-country. Far from that, we are eatahlishing a dangerous princijple^ the 
principle t>f giving British pMerence m our trade. Englislimeh are the 

to preach free trade and deliver us a sermon upoh It when it suits 
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their interests ; but whenever it does not suit their interests they come and 
say ‘'Give us preference. Support our industries and get on with or with* 
out yours; but lot your first (ionoem be that our industries are protected.'* 
Sir, 1 oppose this Bill. 

Nawab Sir S^bzada Abdul Qaiyujn (North-West Frontier Province : 
Nominated Non-Ofheial) : Sir, I should like to say just a few words in this 
connection. '1 have been hearing the eloquent speeches of the Honourable 
Members very patiently, but 1 am sorry that 1 have not yet come to believe 
that the arguments put fonvard by the Honourable Members on the other 
side arc really unbiassed. 1 will just refer to the remarks of my friend 
Mr. Sheiwani. Those remarks liave induced me to say a few words. My 
friend was perhaps not })resent all the time when long speeches were being 
made in this House. My expedience of the debates in this House is a 
little difFeront from his expcricuoe. I have noticed that every now and then 
a cry is raised in this House on behalf of the poor tax-payer, but never 
with any great effect. The Honourable Members on the opposite side say 
that tlie,Y are the friends of the poor and that whatever they say is in the 
interests of those*, poor people. Similarly, the Honourable Members on this 
side press the sairu* })oint and say that the measures that they propose are 
in the interests of the poor; and I have never been able to come to a 
definite conclusion whether that side or this side is really the friend of the 
poor. 

Coming to the question of the artisans and their being thrown out of 
employment by this Bill, 1 think they will have to suffer to some extent 
even if the principle of our friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was introduced. 
Mr. Mehta proposes a bounty as the means of protecting the Tata’s con- 
cern. Well, a bounty must come from the revenues of the country, and 
it means the same thing or almost tlie same thing — taxing the poor. If I may 
go back to the history of this steel protection measure, I think it originally 
started from the opposite side. I do not know who particularly wanted 
this protection, which has giv^n rise to the question of showing preference 
to this or that country. The scheme of protection as originally started was 
at least praised from the other side, and if it has brought almost the giving 
of preference to the British steel, I am one who will not oppose that. Pro- 
tection to the Tatas in itself is a preference at the cost of the poor, whether 
by the grant of a bounty or by the imposition of a protective duty, and 
why should we grudge it to the British if it falls to their lot in the ordinary 
course? I have noticed that preference is already shown by the British 
to Indian exports in some cases. I am not quite sure of my figures, but 
I think I can mention the commodities on which preference is given, I 
mean tea and coffee and some such things, on which preference is already 
given. Let us begin to give them preference from this side and put them 
under an obligation to us, so that we may expect the same preference from 
them to our exports. Somebody must start the preference. Why should 
we not give this preference so as to claim a return of the same treatment 
from the other side? Well, I do not think I can say more on this subject, 
but even if it is a question of giving preference to the British, I should 
advise the House to avail themselves of this opportunity of giving this 
trifling preference so that we may establish a claim for a return of this 
preference. ' ^ 

Mr, J. Ooatman (Director of Public Information) : I move, Sir, that the 
question be now put. 
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Xr. PrtBidBIlt; The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Xr. IfteXdeai: Does the Honoiirable Member in charge wish to say 
anything? 

The Honouiatfle Sir Oharles Innaa: 1 do not wish bo say anything. 

Xr. PresULant: The question is: 

** Thai the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
iaduttry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed.'* 


The Assembly divided : 
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Mr. President: Order, order. The cry “ Shame ” has become so 
common in this Cii amber that the Chair has decided to put its foot down 
in the interests of the dignity of this House. 


DEMAND FOli SUPPLEMENTAliY GliANT— con td. 

A viATioN — con UL 

Mr. President: House will now resume further consideration of the 

following motion moved by tbe Honourable bir Jiiasil Blackett on the 9th 
February, 1927: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Ks. 9,96,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Couuoii to defray the cxpciiiries liiat will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Ylst day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Aviation 

Mr. Ohaman Lali (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we are 
taken unawares in regard to this motion. But, since it is now going to be 
discussed, 1 propose. Sir, to deal at length with this motion. Tfie motion, 
Sir, is for a suppiementary sum and we have been presented with a blue- 
book entitled “ Note on the Policy proposed for the advancement of Civil 
Aviation in India And 1 note, Sir, on page 1 of this memorandum, 
which has been circulated to Honourable Members, that it is stated in 
paragraph 2; 

“ In November last, the Government of India published an important memorandum 
by the Indian Air Board, a Boaid cuiisutu«.ecl soxiie years ago to advise Government 
on the various aspects of proposals coauected with civil aviation, which consists of 
the Secretary to tiie Goverumeut ol India in the GeparLinent oi industries and Labour 
m President, with the Air Ulticer Couimanding in india, the Director Generai, Poetp 
and Telegraphs, the Director General of Observatories, and two represeaiatives of 
the Finance department as Members.*' 

Now, Sir, 1 do not know what sort of Board this is, whether it is compoM^l 
of any experts in regard to aviation or not. Tnere is apparently one gentle^ 
man on this Board, the Air Othcer Commanding in India, who ought ^ 
know something about this subject. The others, I take it, are absolute 
amoteurs, including my Honourable friend over there, the head of the 
Industries and Labour Department. {The Honourable bir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitfa: '‘He is not on it".) iHe is not. The Secretary to the Govern* 
ment of India in the Department of Industries and Labour. The .Secret 
tary is on it. I take it, Sir, that he is not an expert. Now, this is a Board 
of people who are not experts in charge of this Department and it is be>ng 
proposed that we should sanction the appointment of a Director who would 
be an expert and whose services should be borrowed from Great Britain 
and who should be brought over here. Rb. 26,000 are being asked for frorh 
tl^ House towards the remuneration of this gentleman. Now, Sir, we 
find in the proposal that there is this Company, the Imperial Airways Com- 
pjBmy» which wants to extend its airways transport to India. We are beirijg 
asked to pay certain sums of money towards the furtherance of that object. 
Sir, I rise to oppose the payment of a single pie towards this object and 1 
sbftU' detail my reasons presently. Now^ what are the amounts that aes 
bfeing asked for? The amounts that are ueing asked for are as follows: 
(Honourable Members will find them on page 6 of the memorandum). 

f'irstly, then, .there is a site for an airship mooring mast at Bombay — 
Rk. 8.26,000. Now, I do not know in whose interests and for who»© benefit 
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this site is being opened up except merely to help a private company which 
is being subsidised by the British Government. The second item is a site 
for an airship base at Calcutta, — ^Rs. 1,41,000. That is, I take it, only a 
book entry. The transfer of a site at Rangoon which is also going to be a 
book entry, considering that the land is going to be taken over from the 
military authorities and handed over for this purpose. Thpn, Sir, there is 
another item: 

Budget estimate for 1927-28: 

Establishment of a civil air route across India — Bs. 1,60,000. 

Establishment for office of Director of Civil Aviation — Es. 26,000. 
Now, Sir, one of the main objects of my opposition to this grant is to be 
found on page 7, the reasons are to be found on page 7, paragraph 2, which 
I take the liberty of reading to Honourable Members of this House 1 

“ Moreover, apart from this question of internal services, it has been recognised, 
ever since commercial aviation became a practical proposition, that India's geographical 
position marks her out as an ail-important link in any air route between Great britaiii 
; and her Eastern Dominions. Any service between Europe and the Far East or 
Australia will, on its way, have to cross India, and it is not improbable that the 
junction of these two routes which will almost inevitably be upon Indian soil, will, 
ultimately, figure as one of the most vital points in the Empire chain.*' 

This, Sir, in my opinion is a subsidy which we are giving to Great Britain 
g ^ ^ in regard to her Imperial interests in the Jb’ar East and we have 

* had enough experience of the sort of support that lnd.a has 
been called upon to give to Great Britain in her Imperial adventures in 
the Far East and 1 do not think that a single elected Member of this 
House will be found to give his support to Government in regard to this 
particular measure. We have the latest and most recent example before 
us of Indian troops being sent off to China in order to support British 
adventures in China. Honourable Members opposite are demanding from 
this House money, sums out of the public exchequer in order to prop up 
th^e scheme in order to help in furthering the designs of British Imperialism 
in the Far East and for the securing of trade interests in the Far East, and 
one of the most important links in that scheme is aviation. They want 
bases created in India for the purpose of extension and support that they 
want for British Imperialism in the Far East. We say that there is no 
necessity, in spite of the fact that some Honourable Members here may 
have been very anxious to go and have a joy ride in an aeroplane. I do 
not think the public at large care two straws whether you have an aeroplane 
base here or not. 

Now, Sir, I turn to another statement on page 7. I find that the one 
excuse given for the adoption of this scheme and for the founding of air 
bases in India is that there is a danger that foreign firms might come and 
e?[ploit this particular service to the detriment of India. Now, I would 
like to know what this danger relates to. Foreign firms are wanting to 
connect India with Europe. Well, let them do so. Who will benefit by 
it? They say we ahall benefit by it. Foreign firms may start their' 
operations, but why should we be called upon to p^ for their operations? 

If they are so anxious to connect the Far East with Europe by air, let them ; 
do it at their own expense. Why should India pay? ft is stated on* 
page?: 

** Under the Internatibnkl Air Coftventteii, ic which India ia oontnkim wHh flUMii 
dt the other great nationa is a eignatoiy, no poniractitig State can YSlme io the aisiira^ 
of another the right of Sight over its territory,** . • . . ^ 
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We are not refusing the right of flight over our territory to any other 
nations. But why should we facilitate the adventures of any other nation, 
particularly of Great Britain, by voting for money and property for their 
use when we know perfectly well that there is no benefit that will accrue 
to us from it. The further statement is made that : 

** Unless India is prepared to take her place au^ong the countries which have interest 
and are inierestini? themselves in the advancement of this form of transnori, there 
is a real danger that the whole of aerial transportation in India will fall into and 
be concentrated in the hands of foreign firms and companies, with the result that 
Indian capital and enterprise will be ousted, end effective control in Indian interests 
over the terms of the contracts under which the services will ply will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to achieve.’* 

I say, Sir, this is pure eye-wash. What sort of interest is India going to 
have? We are told of the Company operating in India — that you are 
going to ask them for facilities for the training of Indian pilots and mecha- 
nics. Have you not got the Air services in India attached to the military? 
Why cannot you open \ip those services? Why cpnnot you ask them to 
go forward and give facilities for the training of Indian pilots and mecha- 
nics. I see no reason why you should uo in for an expenditure like this. 
Even if you want Indians trained as pilots and mechanics, you have got 
facilities now in India, Make use of all those facilities. Why do you try 
and pretend this is only mennt for the interests of India and that no other 
companies would give you such favourable terms as the Imperial Airways 
is giving at the present moment? For I say. Sir, this is eve-wash, and 
I do think that the real reason is. as I said before, to be found in pnra- 
granh 2, that you w^ant bases in India for your operations for strengthening 
British interests in the Far East. Now, Sir. the Memorandum prepared 
by the Air Board goes on to state in paragraph 5 : 

“ The A’r Board have therefore conridered it their duty to review the wh'^le 
po.sition. and to submit their view«« unon if to the frovemmnnt of Todin. In t,hl.s 
memorandum they nropose to recanitulnte brieflv the story of Tivil Aviation, ns affect- 
iu<y India, ut> to the commencement of the current year, to tri'^e their ennrerintion of 
the present situation and to state rrrnerallv wh'^t stens in their view, be taken 

to assist and encourage Civil Aviation both within and without the country.” 

I cannot for the life of me think of Pandit Motilal Nehru wanting to own 
an aeroplane and going up for jov rides, nor can I imagine any Member 
except our martial Members of this House, trying to emulate the exploits 
of the Duke of Pinedo. I can quite realise that the extension of civil 
aviation as contemplated by this scheme is merelv a means towards the 
strengthening of the military arm of the British Government in India 
and in the Far East. I am definitelv convinced that there is no other 
obiect but this one object of the extension of British power in the East 
and in India. The Imperial Airship scheme is a very curious $cheme. It 
is said in paragraph 18: 

The ImneriVl Airship Scheme contemnlates a regular service bv Air.<<bip from - 
KriFlSTid to Karachi with a sino^le ston in Effvpt en rovt^s the comp1<»ted iourney to be. 
aecemnlished in about four days. Pa^iiament his voted about £H million sterling 
lor' the scheme, of which sum about £250,000 will be spent upon the Indian base at 
Karachi.** 

They have already spent £1^ millions out of which £250 000 are intended 
to 'W spent upon the air base at Karachi. Why cannot the British Gov- 
enMM be asked to spend the money that you are coming to us for at the 
present moment? Why cannot you ask them to spend all the mcmey, 
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oafy a part of the money, but every penny of the money demanded by 
them for the scheme? No argument, as far as I have been able to dia^ 
cover, can be found in favour of India being involved in this adventure. 
If any money has been needed or is needed, that money should be found not 
by India but by Great Britain or by the Imperial Airways Company. There 
is one item, as I said, for the purpose of starting an air base not 
only in Bombay but also in Bangoon. In Bangoon they are going 
to take over a certain piece of land from the military authorities. What 
is the object? They want an aeroplane service between Calcutta and 
Bangoon. They say that that service will compete with the ord'nary 
steamer service, but it will not compete with the railway service unless 
night flying is made a practical proposition with that service. Who wants 
that service? Where is there a demand from the public for this service? 
You simply talk about that, because there is a great deal of money available 
in India which you can get hold of for the mere asking from the Indian tax 
payor. Therefore, it is an adventure which you can indulge in. But I 
say, Sir, that any man wd)o has come in here on the popular vote and who 
gives his consent to the spending of a single anna on this adventure will 
not be doing his duty to the average elector who elected him to this 
Chamber. Not only that, Sir, it will be a mere waste of money — not an 
ordinary waste of money — but a dangerous waste of money to allow this 
adventure to reach fruition on the hard earned money of the Indian tax- 
payer. I can find in the scheme that is before us nothing to recommend 
it. , I have only found this, that there will be facilities available to the 
Imperial Airw^ays to land their aeroplanes or their airships as the case may 
be on Indian soil and that further facilities will bo given to them in the 
shape of observatories, etc., that arrangements in regard to that will be 
brought up to date in order that their pilots may land in safety or may 
arrive in safety and go across the land in safety. If it is a commerc'al 
proposition, as far as the Imperial Airways are concerned, why should the 
Indian Government be asked to pay any money towards this commercial 
undertaking? If it is a commercial undertaking on which millions of pounds 
are going to be. spent — and some millions I dare say have already been 
spent—why should not the entire scheme be managed and controlled by 
the Imperial Airways excepting this, that the right to the use of the base 
in fodia should be ultimately in the hands of the Indian Government? 
You can. by any regulations that you desire, make an arrangement whereby 
you can control the use of these landing places. After all, if you are afraid 
that fitom' the military point of view a base of that description ought not 
to be hanxJed over to any private concern, you can by regulations so control 
the use of those bases* that you are the^ir ultimate owner. Why then 
should you pay for the upkeep or for the purchase of these sites? Why 
should you make a present of it to the Imperial Airways? What are you 
going to do? It is said that you are going to charge them a certain rental. 
At the same time the statement is made that in the earlier period the reiiital 
will bo. handed back to them as a sort of bonus so that you are really going, 
to Tnafee- a present of it to them. On page 2, paragraph 18 (v), this is vrtw 
is stated: 

The iwftal boiiwg levied from the Imperial Airways Liigited Ibt 

the use of the hangar. The oupstion of whether io the early ysrai's of the sertiee. 
these charges should be .refunded (if this is not dbne th# eompwty .uoder 
agrewnent, daim the amount from* the PrM-ieh GpyeiyB»»eut) fiWat fsaaiirinf 

oofuitiaratioa^ affaot will any event ha yjsty 
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You have a statement here that if you do not refixiad these eiiiarges to the 
Imperial Airways they can claim it from the British Govemnujent. Why 
do you want to pay tliis money out of your own exchequer to them ? You 
want to save the British Government the payment of this money, a 
trifling sum as you admit yourself. What is the principle underlying it? 
The principle is pure generosity and philanthropy. When we (some down 
and ask you for better wages for the railway workers or for the postal peons 
or for the telegraph peons, what we are told is that there is no- money, 
but there is always money available to make a present of to the Imperial 
Airways, or for any other British adventure that they may desire to start 
in India and the Far East. 

Then, Sir, on page 3, paragraph 18 (vii) it is stated: 

The Government of India agree with iba Board that fair commercial rates 
should be charged for messages sent in connection with the Aerial services j the further 
points raised by them, namely, whether these charges should be refunded during the 
earlier years of the services and, if so, how they should be debited, are, as in the 
case of the housing charges already referred to, still under conskti^atiem. ' 

I suppose there will be a refund even of the charges levied for the meBsagea 
sent in connection with the aerial sendee so that what you are really 
attempting to do is that you are making a present of this sum of money, 
on your own statement, to the Imperial Airways Company and trying to 
hoodwink us by saying: “This is a great sehtimo; it will help transport* 
in India and it will bring India into the orbit of modem civilized countries 
of the world which are trying to develop aerial transport'". Again, Str, 
in paragraph 18, it is stated: 

“ The Government of India concur in the view taken by the Board that the pro- 
vision and dissemination of nxeteorological information is a national responsibility (ii 
is, it is believed, so considered in every country) and should, not be charged for.** 

Nothing is going to be charged for. It seems to me that what you ara 
trying to do is to say, “ We will charge these sums hut for the initial years, 
we Mill refund these sums to the Imperial Airv^ys for they are so poor, 
they have got no money, and ^ye are so rich and so prosperous that it 
will not hurt us to make this present to them but it wi# benefit them a 
good deal," If you realK want a commercial scheme placed fm a soiirKl 
commercial basis, run it yourself. But what you are" trying to do is to 
help somebody else to run a eommerciul scheme and then come to u» 
and try to get Our surpport by Baying, “We are going to get a contract from 
them in which it will be incorporated that Indian pilots and IndiaiH 
meebanics will be trained bv this Company". I say, Sir, and I repeat that 
if you bad an intention of helpings Indians to be trained as mechanios 
and pilots you woald have done so imder your existwag Air Force. And 
you have not done it and you do not to do it, because you kmrw 

perfectly well the dangers underlyipg such a step. At page 4, paragraph 
19, it is said : 

“ For the reasons given by the Board it ia eeriain that the necessity for a mooring 
mast at Bombay will , arise a» soon aa IMSWica^wfnaii^ 

For whose benefit? The mooring mast is going to cost Es. 1,16,000. You 
refwed thk moUwr to BoiWbaijr (JweropaeEit wm &(e 
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of the Bombay Government? To put it very vulgarly they said, **Go to 
'J^imbuctoo**. 

Now, you are giving .... 

Mr. President: Why does not the Honourable Member address the 
Chair? « 

Mr. Ohaxuen Lall: It is very difficult, Sir, in these circumstances to 
keep addressing the Chair, bedause I have more respect for the Chair than 
for the Treasury Benches : 

“ Hopes were originally entertained that the Local Government might themselvca 
be prepared to acquire and reserve the necessary site ; a reference was made to them 
on the subject, but in reply they expressed their inability to meet the cost from their 
provincial revenues.** 

ThcN arc not able to see the tremendous civilising advantages. Tltev do 
not appreciate the magnanimous gesture of the Airways Company in allow- 
ing Incti: us to be trained as mechanics. Not the Bombay Government, 
but the Indian Government, see benefits, they see advantages where Pro- 
vincial Governments do not see them. They see as a matter of 
fact far beyond the possibilities that have explained in this 

Memorandum. They are looking upon this with the eves of Imperial- 
ists, with the eyes of those who want to establish securely the 
power of Great Britain in India and in the Far East. I say every exten- 
sion of military power in India is a danger not only to the liberties of the 
people of this country but a definite danger to the people of the Far East. 
I'hat is about all that I wish to say in connection with this. But I want 
Honourable Members to realise that the feeling. on this side of the House 
is reallv very strong in this matter, and I would request Honourable Mem- 
bers not to treat this matter as if it were merely an ordinary question of 
a Supplementary Grant. This is a matter of policy, of principle, with us, 
and if anv further debate is necessary on this question, I do hope, Sir, that 
sufficient time will be allowed to this House to discuss the entire policy 
iinderlving this scheme which I hope will not be rushed through the House 
without due consideration l|)emg given by or being allowed to Honourable 
Mctribers on this side of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I do 
not often find any place for agreement with the last speaker but on this 
occasion I a«Tee with something that fell from mv Honourable friend 
opposite and that was that this debate is of considerable importance. It is 
a matter which it is exceedinglv desirable that the House should come to 
a reasoned conclusion and should express itself at lenvth as my Honour- 
able friend did. (Laughter.) Coming as it does at the end of a long 
dav devoted to steel. T cannot help thinking that the House is not llkelv 
to come to a verv satisfactorv conchision on a matter of this importance, and 
I beg to move, Sin that this debate be postponed. * 

Mt. Ar^estdexit: The question is that this debate be now postpemed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The SoBomralile «r BerB Blaoltitt (Finanee Member): Sir I do not 
move the motion* standing in my name. 

*** That the B91 farther to Jim ICiArae Sail AH* 1m a fntn)#o. 
m passed by the Ootsidl of StoH bo totem bite 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I may explain, Sir, that we 
do not propose to take any further Government business. 

Mr. Preeident: Am I to understand that it is dropped? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, for to-day. We do not 
move, Sir, any of the Government motions. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
22nd February, 1927. 





